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MEMORIAL 


TQ  VI  DmVMtB  TO 


M0M9IEUR  DB  At  M. 


X  HE  king  my  master,  firdm  his  sincere  de* 

sire  of  keeping  np  a  good  correspondence  with  his  most 

'  Christian  majestjji  and  the  French  nation,  has  for  some  time 

beheld,  with  concern,  the  condition  into  which  that  sovereign 

aod  nation,  have  fallen. 

Notwithstanding  the  reality  and  the  warmth  of  those  sen- 
timents, his  Britannick  majesty  has  hitherto  forborne  in  any 
manner  to  take  part  in  their  afl&irs ;  in  hopes,  that  the  com- 
won  interest  of  king  and  subjects  would  render  all  parties 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  settling  their  government  and 
their  freedom,  upon  principles  of  moderation ;  as  the  only 
means  of  seotring  permanence  to  both  these  blessings,  as 
wdl  as  internal  and  external  tranquillity,  to  the  kingdom  oiT 
Aance,  and  to  all  Europe. 

His  Britannick  majesty  finds,  to  his  great  regret,  that  his 
hopes  have  not  been  realized.  He  finds,  that  confusions  and 
disorders  have  rather  increased  than  diminished,  and  that 
they  now  threaten  to  proceed  to  dangerous  extremities. 

In  thb  situation  of  things,  the  same  regard,  to  a  neighbour'- 
ing  sovereign  living  in  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  the 
same  spirit  of  good-will  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  same , 
regard  to  the  genend  tranquillity,  which  have  caused  him  to 
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MEMORIAL 

T«  VI  PKUmtB  TO 

MOMUBUR  DB  M.  M. 


X  HE  king  my  master,  from  Us  sincere  de- 
sire of  keeping  up  a  good  correspondence  with  his  most 
'  Christian  majfestj,  and  the  French  nation,  has  for  some  time 
beheld,  with  concern,  the  condition  into  which  that  sovereign 
and  nation,  have  fallen. 

Notwithstanding  the  reality  and  the  warmth  of  those  sen- 
timents, his  Britannick  majesty  has  hitherto  forborne  in  any 
xnanaer  to  take  part  in  their  afl^irs ;  in  hopes,  that  the  com* 
mon  interest  of  king  and  subjects  would  render  all  parties 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  settling  their  government  and 
thdr  fireedom,  upon  principles  of  moderation ;  as  the  only 
lueans  of  securing  permanence  to  both  these  blessings,  as 
wdl  as  internal  and  external  tranquillity,  to  the  kingdom  6i 
Aance^  and  to  all  Europe. 

His  Britannick  majesty  finds,  to  his  great  regret,  that  his 
hopes  have  not  been  realized.  He  finds,  that  amfiisions  and 
disorders  have  rather  increased  than  diminbhed,  and  that 
they  now  threaten  to  proceed  to  dangerous  extremities. 

In  this  ntuation  of  things,  the  same  regard,  to  a  neighbour-- 
big  soverdgn  living  in  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  the 
same  spirit  of  good-will  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  same , 
regard  to  the  generad  tranqoiUity,  which  have  caused  him  to 
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MEMORIAL 

TQ  11  PKtlYMtB  TO 

MONilEUR  DB  M.  M. 


X  HE  king  my  master,  firdm  his  sincere  de- 
sire of  keeping  up  a  good  correspondence  with  his  most 
"  Christian  majesty,  and  the  French  nation,  has  for  some  time 
behdd,  with  concern,  the  condition  into  which  that  sovereign 
and  nation,  have  fallen. 

Notwithstanding  the  reality  and  the  warmth  of  those  sen- 
tunentS|  his  Britannick  majesty  has  hitherto  forborne  in  any 
snanner  to  take  part  in  their  afl^irs  \  in  hopes,  that  the  com* 
aion  interest  of  king  and  subjects  woald  render  all  parties 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  settling  their  government  and 
thdr  freedom,  upon  principles  of  moderation  ;  as  the  only 
means  of  seotring  permanence  to  both  these  blessings,  as 
wdl  as  internal  and  external  tranquillity,  to  the  kingdom  6i 
IfrvDoty  and  to  all  Europe. 

His  Britannick  majesty  finds,  to  his  great  regret,  that  his^ 
hopes  have  not  been  realized.  He  finds,  that  confusions  and 
disorders  have  rather  increased  than  diminbhed,  and  that 
they  now  threaten  to  proceed  to  dangerous  extremities. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  same  regard,  to  a  neighbour*- 
Ing  soverrign  living  in  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  the 
same  spirit  of  good-win  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  same , 
regard  to  the  generad  tranquillity,  which  have  caused  him  to 
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TO  sa  i>sijmc»  to 
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L  HE  king  my  master,  from  his  sincere  de» 

sire  of  keeping  up  a  good  correspondence  with  his  most 

*  Christian  majesty,  and  the  French  nation,  has  for  some  time 

beheld,  with  concern,  the  condition  into  which  that  sovereign 

and  nation,  have  faUen. 

Notwithstanding  the  reality  and  the  warmth  of  those  sen- 
timentS|  hb  Britannick  majesty  has  hitherto  forborne  in  any 
manner  to  take  part  in  their  affiurs  \  in  hopes,  that  the  com- 
non  interest  of  king  and  subjects  would  render  all  parties 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  settling  their  government  and 
thdr  freedom,  npon  principles  of  moderation ;  as  the  only 
flieans  of  securing  permanence  to  both  these  blessings,  as 
well  as  internal  and  external  tranquillity,  to  the  kingdom  oiF 
ftance,  and  to  all  Europe. 

His  Britannick  majesty  finds,  to  his  great  regret,  that  his^ 
hopes  have  not  been  realized.  He  finds,  that  confusions  and 
disorders  have  rather  increased  than  dimmished,  and  that 
they  now  threaten  to  proceed  to  dangerous  extremities. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  same  regard^  to  a  neighbour* 
ing  soverrign  living  in  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  the 
same  spirit  of  good-win  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  same , 
regard  to  the  generad  tranquillity,  which  have  caused  him  to 


view,  with  concern,  the  growth  and  contmnuice  of  the  pres* 
ent  disorders,  have  induced  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  in* 
terpose  his  good  offices  towards  a  reconcilement  of  those  im« 
happy  differences.  This  his  majesty  does  with  the  most  cor* 
dial  regard  to  the  good  of  all  descriptions  concerned^  and 
with  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  wholly  removmg  from  his 
royal  mind,  all  memory  of  ever]^  iih-cumstance  which  might 
impede  him  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  of  benevolence  which 
he  has  so  much  at  heart* 

His  majesty,  having  always  thought  it  his  greatest  glory^ 
that  he  rules  over  a  ^ple,  p^ibctly  and  JSolidli)r»  because 
soberly,  rationally,  and  legally  free,  can  never  be  supposed  to 
proceed  in  offering  thus  his  royal  mediation,  but  with  an  unaf- 
fected desire  and  full  resolution,  to  consider  the  settlement  of 
a  free  constitution  in  France,  as  the  very  basis  of  any  agreement 
between  the  sovereign  and  those  of  his  subjects  who  are 
unhappily  at  variance  with  him  \  to  guaranty  it  to  them,  if 
it  should  be  desired,^,  in  the  most  solemn  and  authentick 
manner,  and  tq  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to  procure  th^  like 
guarantee  from  other  powers. 

^  His  Britannick  majesty,  in  the  same  manner,  assures  the 
most  Christian  king,  that  he  knows  too  well,  and  vahies  too 
highly,  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  and  rights  of  crowned 
beads^  and  to  the  implied  faith  of  treaties  which  have  always 
been  made  with  the  crown  of  France^  ever  to  listen  to  any 
proposition  by  which  that  monarchy  shall  be  despoiled  of  all 
its  rights,  so  essential  for  the  support  of  the  consideration  of 
the  prince,  and  the  concord  and  welfiatre  of  the  people.    . 

If,  unfortt}nately,  a  due  attention  should  not  be  paid  to 
these  his  majesty's  benevolent  and  neighbourly  offers,  or,  if 
any  circumstances  should  prevent  the  most  Christian  king 
from  acceding,  (as  his  majesty  has  no  doubt  he  is  well  dispo- 
sed to  do)  to  this  healing  mediation  in  favour  of  himself 
and  all  his  subjects,  his  majesty  has  commanded  me  to  take 
leave  6{  this  court,  as  not  conceiving  it  to  be  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  crowp,  and  to  what  he  owes  to  his  faithful 
people,  any  longer  to  keep  a  publick  minister  at  the  court  of 
a  sovereign  who  is  not  in  possession  of  his  own  liberty. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 


PREKCH    A^F^MRS, 

In  all  our  transactions  with  France>  and  at 
all  periods^  we  have  treated  with  that  state  on  the  footing  ot 
a  monarchy.  Monarchy  was  considered  in  all  the  external 
relations  of  that  kingdom  with  every  power  in  Europe  as  its 
legal  and  omstitutional  goveromeatf  and  that  in  which  alone 
its  ftderal  capacity  was  vested* 

It  is  not  yet  a  year  since  Monsieur  de  Montmorin^  formal-  Moooop- 
ly^  and  with  as  little  respect  as  can  be  imagined^  to  the  king,  ™'*  ^^' 
and  to  all  crowned  headsj^  announced  a  total  revolution  in 
that  cofontry.  He  has  informed  the  British  ministry,  that  its 
frame  of  government  is  wholly  altered ;  that  he  b  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  new  system ;  and  in  effect,  that  the  king  is 
no  longer  his  master  (nor  does  he  even  call  him  such)  but 
the  ^Jlnt  of  the  mutiuUrsx  in  the  new  system* 

The  second  notification  was  that  of  the  king^s  acceptance  Accept** 
of  the  new  constitution;  accompanied  with  fanfaronades  iOcoD^tu-^ 
the  modem  style  of  the  French  bureaus,  things  which  havetion  rai^ 
much  more  the  air  and  character  of  the  saucy  declamations 
of  their  dubs,  than  the  tone  of  regular  office. 

It  has  not  been  very  usual  to  notify  to  foreign  courts,  any 
thing  concerning  the  internal  arrangements  of  any  state.  In 
the  present  case,  the  circumstance  of  these  two  notifications, 
with  the  observations  with  which  they  are  attended,  does  npt 
leave  it  in  the  choice  of  d^o  sovereigns  of  Christendom  to 


S  THOUGHTS  ON 

appear  ignorant  either  of  this  French  revolution^  or  (what  is 
more  important)  of  its  principles. 

We  know  that  very  soon  after  this  manifesto  of  Monsieur 
de  Montmorin,  the  king  of  France,  in  whose  name  it  was 
made,  found  himself  obliged  to  fly,  with  his  whole  family ; 
leaving  behind  him  a  decbvationv  in  which  he  disavows  and 
annuls  that  constitution,  sr&teving  "been  the  effect  of  force 
on  his  person  and  usurpation  on  his  authority.  It  is  equal- 
ly notorious  that  this  unfortunate  prince  was,  with  many  cir- 
cumstances of  insult  and  outrage,  brought  back  prisoner,  by 
a  deputation  at  the  pretended  national  assembly,  and  after- 
wards suspended  by  their  authority,  from  his  government. 
Under  equally  notorious  constraint,  and  under  menaces  of 
total  deposition,  he  has  been  compelled  to  accept  what  they 
call  a  constitution,  and  to  agree  to  whatever  else  the  usurped 
power,  which  holds  him  in  confinement,  thinks  proper  to  im- 
l^se. 

His  next  brother,  ti4tt>  had  fled  witb  him,  and  his  third 
brcfther,  who  had  fled  before  him,  all  the  princes  of  his  Mood, 
who  remained  fiiithM  td  him,  and  the  flower  df  his  magis- 
tracy, his  clergy,  and  hisnobiHty,  ctntinue  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, protesting  against  all  acts  done  by  him  in  his  present 
situation,  on  the  grounds  npom  which  he  had  himself  pro- 
tested against  them  aft  i^  time  of  his  flight;  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  they  deny  hSs  v^i:omp6tence9(^  on  good  grounds 
they  may)  to  abrogate  the  royalty,  or  the  antient  constitu- 
tional orders  of  the  kingdom.  In  i!his  protest  they  are  join- 
ed by  three  hundred  of  the  late  assend>}y  itself,  and  in  eflect, 
by  a  great  part  of  the  French  nation.  The  new  government 
(so  far  as  the  people  dare  to  disclose  their  sentiments)  is  dis- 
dained, I  am  persuaded,  hy  the  greater  number ;  who,  as  Jfi. 
de  la  Fayette  complains,  and  as  the  truth  is,  have  declined  to 
takt  any  share  in  the  new  elections  to  the  national  assembly, 
either  as  candidates  or  electors. 

In  this  state  of  things  (that  is  in  tSxe  tase  of  a  dtvidei  king- 
dom) by*  the  law -of  nations.  Great  Britain,  Hte  every  other 
power,  is  free  to  take  any  part  she  pleases.  She  may  de- 
cline, mth  mofe  or  less  formality,  according  to  her  discre>- 

*  See  Vatttl,  b.  ii  &  4.  sect.  56.  and  tx  ill  c  16.  ^ect.  S9«. 


FRSMOi  AnMlRS.  9 

tMBf  to  ttckmwriedge  this  new  sfstfem  ;  or  shfe  may  recog- 
nise it  as  a  goremntent  de  Ji&^  setting  xide  all  <Usci]S8ion 
of  its  original  legality,  and  considering  the  antieitt  monar- 
ctsy  as  at  an  end.  The  kw  of  nations  lea-res  our  coint  open  to 
its  choice.  We  hariFe  no  Section  but  what  is  (ound  m  the 
wefl-understood  polity  of  the  king  afkid  kingdom. 

This  declaration  of  a  neiv  species  of  government,  on  new 
principles,  (such  it  professes  Jtscif  to  be)  is  a  real  crisis  in 
the  politicks  of  Europe.  The  conduct  which  prudence 
ought  to  diaateto  Great  Britain,  wifl  not  depend  (as  hither- 
to our  connexion  or  quarrel  with  otber  states  has  for  some 
titnie  -depended)  upon  merefy  /wiftr/r^relations ;  but  in  a  great 
measure  also  upon  the  system  which  we  may  think  it  right 
to  adopt  for  the  interna!  government  of  our  own  country. 

If  it  be  our  policy  to  asshnilate  our  government  to  that  of 
France,  we  ought  to  prepare  for  this  change,  by  encouraging 
the  schemes  of  authority  established  there.  We  ought  to 
wink  at  the  captivity  and  <leposition  of  a  prince,  with  whom, 
S  not  in  dose  alliance,  we  were  in  friendship.  We  ought 
to  fafl  in  with  the  ideas  of  Mons.  Montmorin's  circular  mani- 
festo; and  to  do  business  of  course  with  the  functionaries 
'  who  act  under  the  new  power,  by  which  that  king,  to  whom 
h»  majesty's  minister  has  been  sent  to  reside,  has  been  de- 
posed and  imprisoned.  On  that  idea  we  ought  also  to  with- 
hold all  sorts  of  direct  or  indirect  countenance  from  those 
who  are  treating  in  Germany  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
French  monarchy  and  the  ancient  orders  of  that  state.  This 
conduct  is  suitable  to  this  policy. 

The  question  b,  whether  this  policy  be  suitable  to  the 
interests  of  the  crown  and  subjeifts  of  Great  Britain.  Let 
ns  therefore  a  little  consider  the  true  nature  and  probable 
cfferts  of  the  revolution  which,  in  such  a  very  unusual  man- 
ner, has  been  twice  diplomatically  announced  to  his  majesty. 

There  have  been  many  internal  revolutions  in  the  govern-  P*^^^ 
ment  of  countries,  both  as  to  persons  and  forms,  in  which  thi»  icvoZa 
the  neighbouring   states  have   had   little   or   no  concern.  **<||»  *^ 
Whatever  the  government  might  be  with  respect  to  those 
persons  and  those  forms,  the  stationary  interests  of  the  na- 
tion concerned,  have  most   commonly  influenced  the  new 
governments  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  influenced 
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the  old  ^  and  the  revolutbn^  turning  on  matter  of  local 

grievance  or  of  local  accommodation,  did  not  extend  beyond 

its  territory. 

Nature  of      ^^^  present  revolution  in  France  seems  to  me  to  be  qmte 

the  French  of  another  character  and  description  ;  and  to  bear  little  re- 

^^°  "*^**°' semblance  or  analogy  to  any  of  those  which  have  been 

brought  about  in  Europe,  upon  jM'inciples  merely  political. 

//  is  a  revolution  of  doctrine  and  tbeoretict  dogma*     It  has  » 

much  greater  resemblance  to  those  changes  which  have  been 

made  upon  religious  grounds,  in  which  a  spirit  of  proselyt- 

ism  makes  an  essential  part. 

The  last  revolution  of  doctrine  and  theory  which  has 
happened  in  Europe,  is  the  reformation.  It  is  not  for  my 
purpose  to  take  any  notice  here  of  the  merits  of  that  revo- 
lution, but  to  state  one  only  of  its  effects. 
lm  eficctB.  That  effect  was  to  introduce  other  interest!  into  all  coutrtrieSf 
than  those  which  arose  from  timr  locality  and  natural  circum" 
stances.  The  principle  of  the  reformation  was  such,  as  by 
its  essence,  could  not  be  local  or  confined  to  the  country  in 
which  it  had  its  origin.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  of 
<<  Justification  by  faith  or  by  works,"  which  was  the  origi- 
nal basis  of  the  reformation,  could  not  have  one  of  its  alter- 
natives true  as  to  Germany,  and  fiilse  as  to  every  other 
country*  Neither  are  questions  of  theoretick  truth  and 
falsehood  governed  by  circumstances  any  more  than  by 
places.  On  that  occasion,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  proselyt- 
ism  expanded  itself  with  great  elasticity  upon  all  sides  $  and 
great  divisions  were  every  where  the  result. 

These  divisions,  however,  in  appearance  merely  dogmat- 
ick,  soon  became  mixed  with  the  political  $  and  their  ef« 
fects  were  rendered  much  more  intense  from  this  combina^ 
tion.  Europe  was  for  a  long  time  divided  into  two  great 
£M:tions,  under  the  name  of  Catholick  and  Protestant,  which 
not  only  often  alienated  state  from  state,  but  also  divided 
almost  every  state  within  itself.  The  warm  parties  in  each 
state  were  more  affectionately  attached  to  those  of  their  own 
doctrinal  interest  in  some  other  country  than  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens, or  to  their  natural  government,  when  they  or 
either  of  them  happened  to  be  of  a  different  persuasion* 
These  factions,  wherever  they  prevailed,  if  they  did  not  ab*' 
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vlotely  de9tn>7s  at  least  weakened  and  distracted  tke  local* 
ily  of  patriotism.  The  publick  afibctions  came  to  have 
other  motfres  and  other  ties. 

It-  would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  two  last  centu- 
ries to  exemplify  the  ^ects  of  this  revolution. 

Although  the  principles  to  which  it  gave  rise,  did  not 
•perate  with  a  perfect  regularity  and  constancy,  they  never 
wholly  ceased  to  operate.  Few  wars  were  made,  and  few 
treaties  were  entered  into,  in  which  they  did  not  come  in 
fbr  some  part.  They  gave  a  colour,  a  character,  and  direc« 
tion  to  all  the  politicks  of  Europe. 

These  psincsples  ot  tBtemd,  as  wdl  as  external  division  ^^  "7** 
mnd  coalition,  are  but  just  now  extinguished.  But  theyitickt;^ 
who  will  examine  into  the  true  character  and  genius  of  some 
late  events,  must  be  satisfied  that  other  sources  of  fiiction, 
combining  parties  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  coun- 
tries into  one  connexion^  are  opened,  and  that  from  these 
sources  are  likely  to  arise  effiscts  foil  as  important  as  those 
which  had  formerly  arisen  from  the  jarring  interests  of  the 
religious  sects.  The  intention  of  the  several  actors  in  the 
change  in  France,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  very 
openly  professed. 

In  the  modem  world,  before  this  time,  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  this  spirit  of  general  political  faction,  separated 
from  religion,  pervading  several  countries,  and  forming  a 
principle  of  union  between  the  partisans  in  each.  But  the 
thing  is  not  less  in  human  nature.  The  antient  world  has 
ibmished  a  strong  and  striking  instance  of  such  a  ground 
lor  £ution,  fuU  as  powerful  and  fiill  as  mischievous  as  our 
sprit  of  religious  system  had  ever  been,  exciting  in  all  the 
states  of  Greece  (European  and  Asiatick)  the  most  violent 
animoBties,  and  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions  and 
proscriptions.  These  antient  Actions  in  each  common- 
wealth of  Greece,  connected  themselves  with  those  of  the 
same  description  in  some  other  states  $  and  secret  cabals 
and  paUick  alliances  west  carried  on  and  made,  not  upon  a 
confionnity  of  general  political  interests,  but  fer  the  support 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  two  leading  states  which  headed 
the  aristocratick  and  demoeratick  factions.  For,  as  in  later 
tim^  the  l^ng  of  Spain  was  at  the  head  of  a  catholick,  and 
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the  king  of  Sweden  of  a  protest99t  interest,  Fraaet)  (tkoagb 
c^holick,  acting  subordinsiteiy  to  the  latter»)  in  the  liker 
manner  the  Lacedemonians  were  every  where  at  the  headl 
of  the  aristocratick  interests^  and  the  Athenians  of  the  de« 
mocratick.  The  two  leading  powers  kept  aUve  a  constwi 
cabal  and  consfwracy  in  every  sMe^  and  the  politiod  dog- 
mas concerning  the  oonstiititioa  of  a  republick»  were  the 
great  instruments  by  which  ihe^e  leading  states  chose  to 
aggrandize  themselves*  Their  choice  was  not  unwise  ;  \»^ 
cause  the  interest  in  <]|>uiiiina  (merely  as  opinions*  and  with* 
out  any  experimental  reference  to  their  effects)  when  once 
they  take  strong  hold  of  the  mind,  becomi^  the  most  opera- 
tive of  all  interests,  and  indeed  very  often  supersede  every 
other. 

I  might  further  exemplify  the  possiUlity  of  a  poUtical 
sentiment  running  through  various  states  and  cmnbining 
fiictions  in  them,  fro^a  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
Guelfs,  and  Ghibellines.  These  were  polkical  factions  ori- 
ginally in  £ivour  of  the  emperour  and  the  pope^  with  no 
mixture  of  religious  dogmas  ;  or  if  any  thing  reUgionsly 
doctrinal  they  had  in  them  originally,  it  very  soon  disap- 
peared ;  as  their  first  political  objects  disappeared  also^ 
though  the  spirit  remained.  They  became  no  more  dian 
names  to  distinguish  factions  ;  but  they  were  not  the  less 
powerful  in  their  operation,  when  they  had  no  direct  point 
of  doctrine,  either  religious  or  civil,  to  assert*  For  a  long 
time,  however,  those  factions  gave  no  small  degree  of  {nflu- 
ence  to  the  foreign  chie£i  in  every  commonwealth  m  which 
they  existed.  I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  further  the  track  of 
diese  parties.  I  allude  to  this  part  of  the  history  only,  as 
it  furnishes  an  instance  of  that  species  of  faction  which 
broke  the  locality  of  publick  aflSsctioos,  and  united  descrifK 
tions  of  citizens  more  with  strangers  than  with  their  coun^ 
trymen  of  difibrent  opinions. 
lyenchfun  The  political  dogma,  which  upon  the  new  Frendi  system, 
^^^  is  to  unite  the  factions  of  <yfferent  nations,  is  this,  «  HmH 
the  majorityi  told  by  the  head,  of  the  taxable  people  in 
every  country,  is  the  perpetual,  natural,  unceasing,  inde- 
feasible sovereign  ;  that  this  minority  is  perfecdy  master  of 
the  form,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  that 
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tlie  magtstratesi  under  whatever  names  tbey  are  called,  are 
only  functionaries  to  obey  the  orders,  (general  as  laws  or 
particular  as  decrees)  which  that  majority  may  make  ;  that 
this  15  the  only  natural  government  ;  that  all  others  are 
tyranny  and  usurpation." 

Id  order  to  reduce  this  dogma  into  practice,  the  republi-  Practical 
cans  in  France,  and  their  associates  in  other  countries,  make  P"'^®^* 
it  alfrays  their  business,  and'^ften  their  publick  profession, 
to  destroy  all  traces  of  antient  establishments,  and  to  form  a 
new  commonwealth  in  each  country,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
French  Rights  of  Men.  On  the  principle  of  these  rights, 
they  mean  to  Insuxute  *m  every  country,  and  as  it  were,  the  < 
germe  of  the  whole,  parochial  governments,  for  the  purpose 
of  what  they  call  equal  representation.  From  them  is  to 
grow,  by  some  media,  a  general  council  and  representative  of 
all  the  parochial  governments.  In  that  representative  is  to 
be  vested  the  whole  national  power ;  totally  abolishing  he- 
reditary name  and  office,  levelling  all  conditions  of  men, 
(except  where  money  must  make  a  difference)  breaking  all 
connexion  between  territory  and  dignity,  and  abolishing 
every  species  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  church  establbhments  ^ 
all  their  priests,  and  all  their  magistrates  being  only  creatures 
of  election  and  pensioners  at  wOl. 

Knowing  how  opposite  a  permanent  landed  interest  is  to 
that  scheme,  they  have  resolved,  and  it  is  the  great  drift  of  all 
their  regulations,  to  reduce  that  description  of  men  to  a  mere 
peasantry,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  towns,  and  to  place  the 
true  effective  government  in  cities,  among  the  tradesmen, 
bankers,  and  voluntary  clubs  of  bold,  presuming  young  per- 
sons ;  advocates,  attornies,  notaries,  managers  of  newspapers, 
and  those  cabals  of  literary  men,  called  academies.  Their 
republick  is  to  have  a  first  functionary,  (as  they  call  him) 
under  the  name  of  king,  or  not,  as  they  think  fit.  This  of- 
ficer, when  such  an  officer  is  permitted,  is  however,  neither 
in  fact  nor  name,  to  be  considered  as  sovereign,  nor  the  peo- 
ple as  his  subjects.  The  very  use  of  these  appellations  is  of- 
fennve  to  their  ears. 

This  system,  as  it  has  first  been  realized,  dogmatically  as   F^rtuant 
well  as  practically,  in  France,  makes  France  the  natural  head   ^^  ^« 
of  all  factions  formed  on  a  similar  principle,  wherever  they    gy^tm. 

Vol.  IV.  C 
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t&ay  pre^U)  as  much  as  Athens  Was  the  head  and  s^led 
ally  of  all  democratick  factions,  n^herevef  they  existed. 
The  other  systetn  has  no  head. 

This  system  has  very  many  partisans  in  evety  country  in 
Europe,  but  particularly  in  England,  where  they  are  aheady 
formed  into  a  body,  comprehending  most  of  the  dissenters  of 
the  three  leading  denominations  ;  to  these  are  readily  aggre- 
gated all  who  are  dissenters  in  character,  temper,  and  dispo* 
sition,  though  not  belonging  to  any  of  their  congregations-*— 
that  is,  all  the  restless  people  who  resemble  them,  of  all 
ranks  and  all  parties — ^Whigs,  and  even  Tories— the  whole 
race  of  half-bred  speculators  ; — all  the  Atheists,  Deists,  and 
Socinians  ;— kiU  those  who  hate  the  clergy,  and  envy  the 
nobility, — a  good  many  among  the  monied  people  ; — the 
East  Indians  almost  to  a  man,  who  cannot  bear  to  find  that 
their  presen^  importance  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  their 
wesdth.  These  latter  have  united  themselves  into  one  greats 
and  in  my  opinion,  formidable  dub,*  which,  though  now 
.  quiet,  may  be  brought  into  action  with  considerable  unanim- 
ity and  force,  y 

Formerly  few,  except  the  ambitious  great,  or  the  desper- 
ate and  indigent,  were  to  be  feared  as  instruments  Jn  revo- 
lutions. What  has  happened  in  France  teaches  us,  with 
many  other  things,  that  there  are  more  causes  than  have 
commonly  been  taken  into  our  consideration,  by  which  gov- 
ernment may  be  subverted.  The  monied  men,  merchants, 
principal  tradesmen,  and  men  of  letters,  (hitherto  generally 
thought  the  peaceable  and  even  timid  part  of  society)  are 
the  chief  actors  in  the  French  revolution.  But  the  hct  is, 
that  as  money  increases  and  circulates,  and  as  the  circulation 
of  news,  in  politicks,  and  letters,  becomes  more  and  more 
difiused,  the  persons  who  diffuse  this  money,  and  this  intel- 
ligence, become  more  and  more  important.  This  was  not 
long  undiscovered.  Views  of  ambition  were  in  France,  for 
the  first  time,  presented  to  these  classes  of  men.  Objects  in 
the  state,  in  the  army,  in  the  system  of  civil  ofiicers  of  every 
kind.     Their  eyes  were  dazzled  with  this  new  prospect. 

*  OriguuUy  called  the  Bengal  dub,  Imt  since  opened  to  penom  from 
the  other  prendencics,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  whole  Indian 
interesti 
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Tbtf  were»  as  k  wart,  electrized  and  madi$  to  lose  the  nat* 
iml  spirit  of  tbeir  sitpiatioQ.  A  brii3ej  great  without  exam* 
I^e  in  the  history  of  the  worlds  was  held  out  to  them— *the 
w^le  govenunent  of  a  verf  large  )dngdom« 

Here  are  several  who  are  perspaded  that  the  same  thing  Gronndt 
c^OBOt  happen  in  England^  because  here,  (they  say)  the  oc-  ^^^^ 
cupations  of  n^erchants^  tradesoienf  and  manufacturers!  are  for  £ng- 
not  held  as  degrading  situations.    I  once  thought  that  the  • 
low  estimation  in  which  commerce  was  held  in  France, 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  the  late  revolution  ; 
and  I  am  still  of  opinion*  that  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the 
French  nobi\ky»  d^  irritere  the  wesithj  of  other  classes. 
But  I  £oaa4  iong  since,  that  persons  in  trade  and  business 
were  bj  no  means  despised  in  Ff^ce  in  the  manner  I  had 
been  taught  to  believe.    As  to  men  of  letters,  they  were  so 
Bar  from  being  despised  or  neglected,  that  there  was  no 
country  perhaps  in  the  universe,  in  which  they  wer^  so 
highly  esteemed,  courted,  caressed,  and  even  feared ;  trades- 
men naturally  were  not  so  much  sought  in  society  (as  not 
furnishing  so  largely  to  the  fund  of  conversation  as  they  do 
to  the  revenues  of  the  state)  but  the  latter-description  got 
fxjmd  every  d^y.    M.  Bailly,  whp  made  him.self  the  popu-  . . 
lar  mayor  on  the  rdidlion  of  the  Bastile,  and  is  a  principal  interest. 
actor  in  the  revolt,  before  the  change  possessed  a  pension  or 
4i£Sce  under  the  crown,  of  six.  hundred  pound  English,  a 
year,  for  that  country^  no  contemptible  provision  :  and  this 
he  dxained  solely  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  on  ^o  other  title. 
As  to  the  monied  me^i—- whilst  the  monarchy  continued,   ,,   .  , 
there  is  no  doubt^  that  merely  as  such,  they  did  not  enjoy  interest 
the  priwUga  of  nojnlity,  but  nobility  was  of  so  easy  an  ac- 
qoisition,  that  it  was  the  fault  or  neglect  of  all  of  that  descrip- 
tion, who  did  not  obtain  its  privileges,  for  their  lives  at 
least,  in  virtue  of  office.    It  attached  under  the  royal  gov- 
ernment to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  places,  real  and 
nomiiial,  that  were  vendible  $  .and  such  nobility  were  as 
capable  of  every  thing  as  their  degree  of  influence  or  interest 
could  make  them,  that  is,  as  nobility  of  no  considerable  • 
rank  or  consequence.     M.  Necker,  so  far  from  being  a 
French  gentleman,  was  not  so  much  as  a  Frenchman  bom, 
and  yet  we  all  know  the  rank  in  which  he  stood  on  the  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  states. 
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Mercindle  As  to  the  mete  matter  of  estimation  of  the  mercahtile  or 
intercft.  ^nj  other  class,  this  is  regulated  by  opinion  and  prejudice. 
In  England  a  security  against  the  envy  of  men  in  these 
classes^  is  not  so  very  complete  as  v^e  may  imagine.  We 
must  not  impose  upon  ourselves.  What  institutions  and 
manners  together  had  don^  in  France,  manners  alone  do 
here.  It  is  the  natural  operation  of  things  virhere  there  ex- 
ists a  crown,  a  court,  splendid  orders  of  knighthood,  and  an 
hereditary  nobility ;— where  there  exists  a  fixed,  permanent, 
landed  gentry,  continued  in  greatness  and  opulence  by  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  by  a  protection  pven  to  family 
settlements ; — ^where  there  exists  a  standing  army  and  navy  ; 
where  there  exists  a  church  establishment,  which  bestows  on 
learning  and  parts  an  interest  combined  with  that  of  religion 
and  the  state  ; — ^in  a  country  where  such  things  exist, 
wealth,  new  in  its  acquisition,  and  precarious  in  its  duration, 
can  never  rank  first,  or  even  near  the  first ;  though  wealth 
has  its  natural  weight,  further,  than  as  it  is  balanced  and 
even  preponderated  amongst  us  as  amongst  other  nations, 
by  artificial  institutions  and  opinions  growing  out  of  them. 
At  no  period  In  the  history  of  England  have  so  few  peers 
been  taken  out  of  trade  or  firom  funilies  newly  created  by 
commerce.  In-  no  period  has  so  small  a  number  of  noble 
families  entered  into  the  counting-house.  I  can  call  to 
mind  but  one  in  all  England,  and  his  is  of  near  fifty  ^ears 
standing.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  appears  plain  to  me  from 
my  best  observation,  that  envy  and  ambition  may  by  art, 
management  and  disposition,  be  as  much  excited  amongst 
these  descriptions  of  men  in  England,  as  in  any  other  couiv- 
try  }  and  that  they  are  just  as  capable  of  acting  a  part  in 
ang  great  change. 
Progress  of  Wliat  direction  the  French  spirit  of  proselytism  is  likely 
the  French  ^^  ^^    ^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  j^  ytely  to  prevail  in  the  sev- 

conne.  eral  parts  of  Europe,  it  b  not  easy  to  determme.  The  seeds 
are  sown  almost  every  where,  chiefly  by  newspaper  circula- 
tions, infinitely  more  efiicacious  and  extensive  than  ever 
they  were.  And  they  are  a  more  important  instrument 
than  generally  is  imagined.  They  are  a  part  of  the  reading 
of  all,  they  are  the  whole  -  of  the  reading  of  the  far  greater 
number.    There  are  thirty  of  them  in  Paris  alone.    The 
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langoage  diffuse*  them  more  widely  than  the  English,  though 
the  English  too  are  much  read.  The  writers  of  these  pa- 
pers inde«f/for  the  greater  part,  are  either  unknown  or  in 
contempt,  but  they  are  like  a  battery  in  which  the  stroke  of 
any  one  ball  produces  no  great  effect,  but  the  amount  of 
continual  repetition  is  decisive.  Let  us  only  suffer  any  per- 
son to  tell  us  his  story,  morning  and  evening,  but  for  one 
twelvemonth,  and  he  will  become  our  master. 

All  those  countries  in  which  several  states  are  compre- 
hended, under  some  general  geographical  description,  and 
loosely  united  by  some  federal  constitution  ^  countries  of 
which  the  members  are  small>  and  greatly  diversified  in  their 
forms  of  government,  and  in  the  titles  by  which  they  are 
held — these  countries,  as  it  might  be  well  expected,  are  the 
principal  objects  of  their  hopes  and  machinations.  Of  these, 
the  chief  are  Germany  and  Switzerland  :  after  them,  Italy 
has  its  place  as  in  circumstances  somewhat  similar* 

As  to  Grermany,  (in  which  from  their  relation  to  the  em- 
perour,  I  comprehend  the  Belgick  provinces)  it  appears  to  Oennany. 
me  to  be  from  several  circumstances,  internal  and  external, 
in  a  very  critical  situation,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
empire  are  by  no  means  secure  from  the  contagion  of  the 
French  doctrines  and  the  effect  of  French  intrigues  5  or  from 
the  use  which  two  of  the  greater  German  powers  may  make 
of  a  general  derangement,  to  the  general  detriment.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  French  do  not  mean  to  bestow  on  these 
"German  states,  liberties  and  laws  too,  after  their  mode ;  but 
those  are  not  what  have  hitherto  been  understood  as  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  empire.  These  exist  and  have  always  ex- 
isted under  the  principles  of  feodal  tenure  and  succession, 
under  imperial  constitutions,  grants  and  concessions  of  sover* 
etgns,  family  compacts  and  publick  treaties,  made  under  the 
sanction,  and  some  of  them  guaranteed  by  the  sovereign 
powers  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  the  old  government 
of  France,  the  author  and  natural  support  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia. 

In  short,  the  Germanick  body  is  a  vast  mass  of  heterogenea- 
ODS  states,  held  together  by  tliat  heterogeneous  body  of  old 
principles  which  formed  the  publick  law  positive  and  doctrin- 
al.   The  modern  laws  and  liberties  which  the  new  powet'in 
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France  proposes  to  introduce  into  Germany,  and  to  support 
with  all  its  force,  of  intrigne  and  of  arms,  is  of  a  very  difier« 
ent  nature,  utterly  irrecondleable  with  the  firs£,  and  indeed 
fundamentally  the  reverse  of  it :  I  mean  the  rights  and  libera- 
tUs  of  the  tnan^  the  dmt  de  Phomme.  That  this  doctrine  has 
made  an  amazing  progress  in  Germany,  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  They  are  infeAed  by  it  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Rhine,  the  Maese,  the  Moselle,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  Suabia  and  Francooia.  It  is  particularly 
prevalent  amongst  all  the  lower  people,  churchmen  and  lai^ 

Ikdcduti-  ty,  in  the  dominions  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors.  It  is  not 
^**'**  easy  to  find  or  to  conceive  gov^ nments  more  mild  and  in- 
dulgent than  these  church  sovereignties ;  but  good  govern- 
ment is  as  nothing  when  the  rights  of  man  take  possession  of 
the  mind*  Indeed  the  loose  rein  held  over  the  people  in 
these  provinces,  must  be  considered  as  one  cause  of  the  fa- 
cility with  which  they  lend  themselves  to  any  sjchemes  of  in- 
novation, by  inducing  them  to  think  lightly  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  to  judge  of  grievances  not  by  feelings  but  by  im^ 
agination. 
It  is  in  these  electorates  that  the  first  impressions  of  France 

^^"  ®^are  likely  to  be  made,  and  if  they  succeed,  it  is  over  with 
the  Germanick  body  as  it  stands  at  present.  A  great  revo- 
lution is  preparkig  in  Germany ;  and  a  revolution,  in  my 
'  opinion,  likely  to  be  more  decisive  upon  the  genaral  fate  of 
nations  than  that  of  France  itself;  other  than  as  in  France  is 
to  be  found  the  first  source  of  all  the  principles  which  are  in 
any  way  likely  to  distinguish  the  troubles  and  convulsions  of 
our  age.  If  Europe  does  not  conceive  the  independence, 
and  the  equilibrium  of  the  empire  to  be  in  the  yery  essence 
of  the  system  of  balanced  power  in  Europe,  and  if  the  scheme 
i^  of  puUick  law,  or  mass  of  laws,  upon  which  that  indepen- 
dence and  equilibrium  are  founded,  be  of  no  leading  conse- 
quence as  they  are  preserved  or  destroyed,  all  the  politicks 
of  Europe;|for  more  than  two  centuries  have  been  miserably 
erroneous. 

PnusU  &      If  the  two  great  leading  powers  of  Germany  do  not  re- 

«iipcrour.  gju-d  ^his  danger  (as  apparently  they  do  not)  in  the  light  in 
which  it  presents  itselif  so  naturally,  it  is  because  they  are 
powers  too  great  to  have  a  social  interest.    That  sort  pf  in- 
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Merest  belongs  only  to  those,  whose  sute  of  weakness  or  me* 
diocrity  is  such,  as  to  give  them  greater  cause  of  apprehen«» 
sion  from  what  may  destroy  them,  than  of  hope  from  any 
thing  by  which  they  may  be  aggrandised. 

As  long  as  those  two  princes  are  at  variance,  so  long  the  - 
liberties^of  Germany  are  safe.  But  if  ever  they  should  so 
far  understand  one  another  as  to  be  persuaded  that  they  have 
a  more  direct  and  more  certainly  defined  interest  in  a  pro- 
portioned mutual  aggrandizement  than  in  a  reciprocal  reduc- 
tion, that  iS)  if  they  come  to  think  that  they  are  more  likely 
Co  be  enriched  by  a  division  of  s^i\,  than  to  be  rendered  se- 
cure by  keeping  to  the  old  policy  of  preventing  others  from 
being  spoiled  by  either  of  them,  frOm  that  moment  the  liber- 
ties of  Goroany  are  no  more. 

That  a  junction  of  two  in  such  a  scheme  is  neither  impos- 
sible nor  improbable,  is  evident  from  the  partition  of  Poland 
in  1773,  ¥rhich  was  e&cted  by  such  a  junction  as  made  the 
interposition  of  other  nations  to  prevent  it,  not  easy.  Their 
circumstances  at  that  time  hindered  any  other  three  states, 
or  indeed  any  two,  from  taking  measures  in  common  to  pre- 
vent It,  though  France  was  at  that  time  an  e^Listing  power, 
and  had  not  yet  learned  to  act  upon  a  system  of  politicks  of 
her  own  invention.  The  geographical  position  of  Poland 
was  a  great  obstacle  to  any  movements  of  France  in  opposi- 
tion to  this,  at  that  time  unparalleled  league.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  if  Great  Britain  had  at  that  time  been  willing  to 
concur  in  preventing  the  execution  of  a  project  so  dangerous 
in  the  example,  even  exhausted  as  France  then  was  by  the 
preceding  war,  and  under  a  lazy  and  unenterprising  prince, 
she  would  have  at  every  risk  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
business.  But  a  languor  with  regard  to  so  remote  an  interest, 
and  the  principles  and  passions  which  were  then  strongly  at 
work  at  home,  were  the  causes  why  Great  Britain  would  not 
give  France  any  encouragement  in  such  an  enterprise.  At 
that  time,  however,  and  wijii  regard  to  that  object,  in  my 
opinion.  Great  Britain  and  France  had  a  common  interest. 

But  the  position  of  Germany  is  not  like  that  of  Poland,  P°*f*^^« 
with  regard  to  France,  cither  for  good  or  for  evil.     If  a  con-  tht^^per* 
junction  between  Prussia  and  the  eraperour  should  be  formed  ?^  ^^ 
fbr  the  purpose  of  secularising  and  rendering  hereditary  the  Vtmsjl 
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ecclesiastical^  electorates  .and  the  bishopqck  of  Munster,  for 
Settling  two  of  them  on  the  children  of  the  emperour,  and 
uniting  Cologne  and  Munster  to  the  dominions  of  the  Icing 
of  Prussia  on  the  Rhine,  or  if  any  other  project  of  mutual 
*aggrandizetnent  should  be  in  prospect,  and  that  to  fatilitate 
such  a  scheme,  the  modern  French  should  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  shalce  the  internal  and  external  security  of 
these  ecclesiastical  electorates,  Great  Britain  is  so  situate^ 
that  she  could  not  with  any  effect  set  herself  in  opposition  to 
such  a  design.     Her  principal  arm,  her  marine,  could  here 
be  of  no  sort  of  use. 
To  be  re-       France",  the  author  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  is  the  natu- 
iUted  only  ral  guardian  of  the  independence  and  balance  of  Germany. 
Great  Britain  (to  say  nothing  of  the  king*s  concern  as  one  of 
that  august  body)  has  a  serious  interest  in  preserving  it  5  b^t, 
except  through  the  power  of  Frante,  acting  upon  the  common 
o/d  principles  of  state  policy y  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  she 
lias  no  sort  of  itieans  of  supporting  that  interest.     It  is  always 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that  the  power  of  Francfc  should 
be  kepf  within  the  boufads  of  moderation.     It  is  not  her  in- 
terest that  'that  power  should  be  wholly  annihilated  in  thie 
system  of  Europe.   ^  Though  at  one  time  through  France  thfe 
independence  of  Europe  was  endangered,  it  is  arid  ever  was 
through  her  alone  that  the  common  liberty  of  Germany  cak 
be  secured  against  the  single  or  the  combined  ambition  of 
any  other  power.    In  truth,  within  this  century  the  aggran^ 
dizement  of  other  sovereign  houses  has  been  such  that  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  whole  state  of  Europe,  and 
other  nations  as  well  as  France  may  become  objects  of  jeal- 
busy  and  apprehension, 
i'la^'^*     In  this  state  of  things,  a  new  principle  of  alliances  and  wab 
Jiiance.     15  open^.    The  treaty  of  Westphalia  is,  with  France,  an  ai*- 
tiquated  fable.    The  rights  and  liberties  she  was  bound  to 
maintain  are  now  a  system  of  wrong  and  tyranny  which  sh* 
is  bound  to   destroy.     Her  good  and   ill  disposittons '  a#^ 
shewn  by  the  same  means.     To  communicate  peaceably  the 
rights  of  men  is  the  true  mode  of  her  shewing  htrfnenish^ 
to  for(%  sovereigns  to  submit  to  those  rights  is  her  nx)de  of 
hostility.    So  that  either  as  friend  or  foe  her  whole  tcheme 
has-been  And  is,  to  throw  the  empire  into  conftwion:  and 
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thote'sbKtesmeiiy  who  follow  the  old  routine  of  politicks,  may 
lee  in  this  genenl  amfiision,  2)nd-4n  the  danger  of  the  /esjfr 
princes,  an  occasion  as  protectors  or  enemies,  of  connecting 
their  territories  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  Htfo  great  German 
powers.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  that  the  means 
which  they  encourage,  as  leading  to  the  event  they  desire, 
will  with  certainty  not  only  ravage  and  destroy  the  empire^ 
but  if  they  should  for  a  moment  seem  to  aggrandize  the  two 
great  houses,  will  also  establish  principles,  and  confirm  tem- 
pers amongst  the  people,  which  will  preclude  the  two  sover- 
eigns from  the  possibVWty  o£  holding  what  they  acquire,  or 
even  the  dominions  which  they  have  inherited*  It  is  on  the 
side  of  the  ecclesiastical  electorates  that  the  dykes,  radsed  to 
support  the  German  liberty,  first  will  give  way. 

The  French  have  begun  their  general  operations  by  seizing 
upon  those  territories  of  the  Pope,  the  situation  of  which  was 
the  most  inviting  to  the  enterprise.  Their  method  of  doing 
it  was  by  exciting  sedition  and  spreading  massacre  and  deso- 
lation through  these  unfortunate  places,  and  then  under  an 
idea  of  kindness  and  protection,  bringing  forward  an  anti- 
quated ritie  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  annexing  Avignon 
and  the  two  cities  of  the  Comtat  with  their  territory  to  the 
French  republick.  They  have  made  an  attempt  on  Geneva,  Genera, 
in  which  they  very  narrowly  failed  of  success.  It  is  known 
that  they  hold  out  from  time  to  time  the  idea  of  uniting  all 
the  other  provinces  of  which  Gaul  was  antiently  composed. 
Including  Savoy  on  the  other  side,  and  on  this  side  bounding  Savoj. 
themselves  by  the  Rhine. 

As  to  Switzerland,  it  is  a  country  whose  long  union  rather  Switzer- 
than  its  possible  division,  is  the  matter  of  wonder.  Here  I  ^^'^ 
know  they  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes.  The  aggregation 
to  France  of  the  democratick  Swiss  republicks  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  work  half  done  by  their  very  form ;  and  it 
nu(^  seem  to  them  rather  an  increase  of  importance  to  these 
fitde  commonwealths,  than  a  derogation  from  their  indepen- 
dency, or  a  change  in  the  manner  of  their  government.  Up^ 
on  any  quarrel  amongst  the  cantons,  nothing  is  more  likely 
dian  such  an  event.  As  to  the  aristocratick  republicks,  the 
general  clamour  and  hatred  which  the  French  excite  against 
die  very  name,  (and  with  more  facility  and  success  thaa 
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li^i]^t  mooarchs)  a^d  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  gofi» 
eriMQf  nt  leaking  any  soit^  resistance  against  an  insurrec^ 
tioni  where  they  have  no  trdSps,  and  the  people  are  aU  arn>> 
j^  and  trained^  render  their  hopes  in  that  qoarter,  br  ind^ 
firom  unfounded*  It  is  certain  that  the  republick  of  Bemt 
thinks  itself  obliged  to  a  vigilance  next  to  hostile,  and  to  tm^ 
prison  or  expel  all  the  French  whom  it  finds  in  its  territoriei* 
But  indeed  those  aristocracies  which  comprehend  whtterer 
IS  considerable,  wealthy,  and  valuable  in  Switzerland,  do  now 
OMAwdi  jQ  wholly  depend  upon  opinion,  and  the  humour  of  riieir 
the  tecuri-  multitude,  that  the  lightest  puff  of  wind  is  sufEkient  to  hlcftr 
*T  ^'f  them  down.  If  France,  under  its  ancient  regimen,  and  up- 
^^1^^  on  the  ancient  principles  of  policy^  was  the  support  of  the 
Germanick  constitution,  it  was  much  more  so  of  diat  of 
Switzerland,  which  almost  from  the  very  origm  of  that  eon- 
JFederacy  rested  upon  the  closeness  of  its  connexion  with 
France,  on  w^ich  the  Swiss  Cantons  wholly  reposed  them* 
selves  for  the  preservation  of  the  parts  of  their  body  is  their 
respective  rights  and  permanent  forms,  as  well  as  for  the 
maintenance  of  sill  in  their  general  independency. 

Switzerland  and  Germany  are  the  first  objects  of  the  new 
French  politicians.  When  I  contemplate  what  they  have 
done  at  home,  which  is  in  effect  little  less  than  an  amazing 
conquest  wrought  by  a  change  of  opinion,  in  a  great  part  (to 
be  sure  far  from  altogether)  very  sudden,  I  cannot  help  let- 
ting my  thoughts  run  along  with  their  designs,  and  without 
attending  to  geographical  Order,  to  consider  the  other  states 
of  Europe  so  far  as  they  may  be  any  way  aflfected  by  this 
astonishing  revolution.  If  early  steps  are  not  taken  in  some 
way  or  other  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  this  influence,  I 
scarcely  think  any  of  them  perfectly  secure. 

Italy  is  divided,  as  Germany  and  Switzerland  are,  intQ 
^^'  many  smaller  states,  and  with  some  considerable  diversity  as 
to  forms  of  government ;  but  as  these  divisions  and  varieties 
in  Italy  are  not  so  considerable,  so  neither  do  I  think  the 
danger  altogether  so  imminent  there  as  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Savoy  I  know  that  the  French  consider  as  in 
a  very  hopeful  way,  and  I  believe  not  at  all  without  reason. 
Lombardy.  ^^^J  ^^^^  *^  ^  ^°  ^^*^  member  of  the  kingdom  of  France 
wpkh  ma^  be  easily  re-onited  in  the  manner,  and  09  the 


jrtn*8pfr«  tt  tbe  rMmidb  of  Avigttoo.  This  ^omurf  corn* 
Aomcates  wkii  Pie<kn<Nit }  and  as  the  king  of  Sardinians 
dmmttMMis  irere  long  the  key  •M&ty,  and  as  such  loiig  re* 
iprded  bf  Fraace^  vrhilst  France  acted  en  her  okl  maKims, 
9ad  vtth  Yiews  on  Itaty )  se  in  this  oeir  French  emjHre  <^ 
sedition^  if  once  A^  gets  Aoi  key  into  her  hand^  she  can^ 
easily  bqr  open  the  barrier  which  hin<lcrs  the  entrance  of  het 
fresem  poikides  into  that  in'viting  region.  MilAn,  I  am  stir^. 
aottrishes  great  distpiets— *and  if  Milan  should  stir^ ,  no  part 
pf  Lombardy  is  secure  to  the  present  posaessors— whethel*  ,^  ■ 
die  Venetian  or  the  Anatnan.  Genoa  is  do^ly  connected 
«Mi  Trance. 

The  £rst  prince  of  the  house  of  Bcntabw  has  been  obliged  ^^^ 
to  giVe  himself  tip  entirely  to  the  new  system,  and  to  pre-  princes  in 
icsDid  even  to  props^te  it  with  aH  aeal )  at  l^ast  that  club  of  '^7* 
anrtgnen  who  assemble  at  the  FeuiUan/^  and  whose  cabinet 
jneets  at  BladameStaM%  wid  makey  and  d^ts  ail  rfie  min- 
isters^ is  the  real  executive  government  of  France.    The 
esn^'om'  b  perftctif  in  concert^  and  they  will  not  long  suf- 
fer any  priace  ef  the  hooae  of  Qonrben,  ta  keep  by  force 
the  Ffteneh  eoitstarie»  oor  of  Aeir  dominiens  j  nor  whilst 
J^^ance  has  sL  comoiense  wish  them,  mpecially  thfough  Mar- 
aeiUes»(the  hottest  fbcna  of  seditmn  in  France)  will  it  be  long 
possiUe  to- prevent  the  intercourse  or  the  effects^ 

Naples  hea  an  old  inveterate  disposition  t6  rspublicanism, 

smd  ^o«eve^lbr  some  time  pose  quiet)  is  as  liable  to  explo* 

sfam  at  its  own  Vesuvina.    Sicily  I  think  has  these  dlsposi- 

tienem  ML  as  strong  a-  degrecv    Ai  n«thei^of  these  counr 

>  tries  eoEisu  any  thing  which  very  well  deserves  the  name  of: 

.gDwemmenr  or  exace  police* 

bk  the  Slates  of  the  chtiroh^  notwithstanding  tfaeiF  strict-  Ecciesiatti- 
nms  in  banishing  the'  French  out  of  that  country,  tho'e  are  ^^  ^^^ 
not  wanting  the  seeds  of  a  revolution.  The  qnrit  of  nepot- 
inn  pswvoils  there  nearly  as  strong^^  ever.  Every  Pope  of 
eoon^ia  ao  gave  origin  or.  restoration  to  a  great  family^  by 
the  means  of  large  donations*  The  fioeeign  revenues  have 
long  been  gradually  on  the  decline,  and  seem  now  in  a  man^ 
ner  dried  «p*  To  supply  this  defect  the  resource  of  vexa- 
tioua  and  impolitiok  jobbing  at  home,  if  any  thing,  is  rather 
increased  than  lessened.    Various  well  intended  but  ill  un^* 
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Ic^^fr^m  t]b«  titaEie  of.  the  o)d.8.(»inii;raiptt%  still  prwiKl^* 
aodi  4i0(t  govevMBCOt  19  nlhUinAf  afttucbed  to  old  lUnuhw' 

tiiy^  ,ai|d  f^cp^o^Q^    Tlieae  steses  were  leas  iek  vhilat; 
tii(^  S^ff^i6ica$i^.dfev.Mi€i^  which  in  soaiet 

m^as^^e^ui^terbalaficed  tbe^Fibof  their  rtmtsi  and  johbiah! 
gf^miij^t  r^  .bpQii!e.i,.  B«t  ^ow  it  can  subsist  only  on  the. 
resoarces  of  doqf^0$tichr management!  and  abuses  in  thai' 
minag^uyntt  ,oC-<gwrs»  wa)l  be  more  intimately  and  mftre 
5e5m«ly;,ielt«-:.i  •■:.  :,  c 

\  In  the  midst  of  the  apparently  torpid  languor,.of  the  ec* , 
c^siasti^4g9tii^  Atm-who  Ikw^had  oppartoni^  of  a  near ; 
obserrat^on)  havje  «e«^^  UttWTtppling  in  that  sm^^ 
which  indicatiis  »aoiQaethiog'  dif  e  under  it.  There  i&  in  the/ 
e«c)l3siastiG4Mm»«  »|>eeonage  wha^aems  capaUe  of  actipg  I 
(but  wi&  i|loi)e^M«»  Jnd^tifedimss)  jdie  part  of  the  ttdbune. 
Riena^i^  « .'^e  fMf^aik^tmBMif^  will  not  be  destitnteiQC. 
of  a4eadir«o^Xbl9rliaMeif»9hianiooe  abrMniy  inthe.«arditud( 
o^arl^bf^^|hA«l%^£^«l|Mg^  He i^  of  all  ^nm^M.hwk 
npt  ilVM<vm§clt  fiMi«  most  tttrbulenii  seditious^  intidgiung^ 
b£44|[a|idi4f(^pMffr.  -He >  i«ot  utaU^oMKk  for  a  Ronoaof. 
the  priiWiK.^][koJirbii4^'1^4akelrl^  ef^ 

their  .^tate^  t^t \o(i {gra^tr (chacqbiiiaip^  wfaseh  is ; ^^infialeBfc 
tahighttrf^uww  :.^Afepl1e|^•l^be  js^mlof  imployiiaeat,^^ 
uv.dispai^;  tl  b0^heiild:bfhe]ocied<9ope^  oveims  mmeft^- 
ha^ve  any  weights  iiilh  -ii  mw  Po^  he«  wiU<  infidliUy  ce^uve  .* 
up  a  deeaoci(ati^k  qMxit-in'lbat^ro^  He  anay  inkedi 

be  able  to  ffeait  witbomtfaese  advantages.  ThoiMntiiiiMi 
teoregsmmiwiU  probably. shew  mor^ToMiinu  .  There/mayibt 
othetsiof  ahe  smir  eharaeter,  who  have  not  eome  to.ai^^ 
knoiitecl9i*:.:>:'£Us'ii4Ush  ia  ceit»n»that  tbe  Ramasi^ple,> 
if  ^onoe  tfaei  JiiiQd  ireverMee  they  bear  to  the  sanctity  lofth^ 
Pope):which)B  their  dnly  bridle»  shodkl  relaz»  are.neturatty 
turbulent,  ferocious^  and  headlcmg,  whilst  the:polioe  is  deiec** 
tf^e)<£and'  theigoveniment  feeble  a|id.res0urGeless  be^nd  all 
.  .n  ,r*.  ^magiOatton^v  -^  .      •:    •   .  . 

'      '    **  .As^orfipaini^i^is  Anenrelest  conntry.    It  does  net  possess  ' 
^^, .  VW ;UM,.it  oirty  f&ffera .  4be  abuse  of  a  nobility.    For  some 
"  itim^i  and ^veai  kgtSw^ii»  eetttementof  fh^^urb^o  4ym»* 


ipdipabl^  bf -esediuion^aiid  fi>r  iatiaipacity  "^^tcld^Eed  fr6maf*" 
£■»..  .In^tUrcircle  che  bodf  4i  iA  a  manlier  TSHthSbiUd-^- 
and  saJittie^neuis  hart  tliejntf  tny  #eigkty-'«&ertibn  cither 
t^coDtrool  oc  to  eoppoct  tiie  crcrwn^  tkat  if  tb«fji!  at  ill  fnt^ 
fme^k  h  only  by  abetting  dcftpenme  ind' ittol^isH  iii!fu?r^^ 
tkost  like- that  aft  Maririd  iii^hidi  di-dve*  Sqttillttce  from  hir 
place.     Florida  Blanca  is  a  tMitiM  of  bffie^,  vad  "bstt  W16- 
cannexion,  and  no  sympathy  irtih ^al*bddy.  "    ^^ -•-'•■'''■'■ ' 

As  to  the.  ckrgff^Jiiaf  ire  thtf  ifi^idy  ^hib^  in  Spaia  thitt 
looks  like  an  independent  order »  and  they  are  ke^  in* some 
respefct  by  the  tn^iisitiony  thd  sv^lNittehiir^  resource  of 
pwkstiKk  OfauaqaiUkY  ^mI  otde9  nc^  AK     . 

iwV^matf  tt'is  become  piostiy  an  eogioeef  stat^^'^bich  in«^ 
dud  <Ko:.a  degree  it  has  abray»:>b^i»  i»S{iaiii»  -  It  irars  no 
ligigciswthJeica  and  htrdeiekscriiriuii'  i^^^  such^^ar  ^  eafty^ 
ott.:f  JtB  gneat^phfeci  is  to  heep^athaisricfc  attdVipublitan  doc- ' 
tAM6ifdtti:makiag  tbtir  wayia  tbttldogdtww  -  Ito  French - 
bMc^ofois-oif  aafipfect  can  «ottci  tkttv^  whk^-loes  iiht  coq^ 
tak»  saflhjHMei^^    In  8faii%  tha  cler^  «e^^Wwnent  fitnn 
thiW'iii&Kncet  but  at  tho  sane  time  fffitl^'Ae'  «nvy'  Wnd  j^U  * 
oatf^dM^iitteiidgMarridinawl.foti^    Thov^fa^becrewn 
hk  byannagaoicnt^ilb  llie^Pope^fm  li^er;.;^^ 
ttgiirehf  MtMal  ywiMiea  ittto  k#  otwte  sftill  re- 

nfeMBSttffJtfafim  .  There^wiU  always^  abaitf  4bat  .eMft  th^ 
^Nbotaabentotoa  fardaerdiivisiaii  ofttae^hlir^k  property. as 
a  iia^ieii  adktobe  ahttrined  by  shoft^  tnetbukfe  thaa>  t^dse  - 
olMgACiayions  with  cha  clargy^aitd  thek  diief. ,  BttTttf  jHCfs^ 
eatlttknik  ii  likelf-^thar  tbey  viH  stop)  lest  f^t  buiines*: 
shtli^  be»Ttaken  oat  of  their  faan<faf?aiid^  If^t  that  bodf^iir 
whkhjpenains  the  only  lif(^  that  eaiiatsih^Spn^  andla  n^i  a' 
feveci  npy  ^mthUieir  prdpctrcy  lose  ad  the  infioence  fifoeiiary  ^ 
tp^preienr^  the  monarchy*  or  betng-poftr  and  desfesatey^vmay' 
€flit^Qy>«faatoTe»^iiifliieiiee  remains  to  them  is  acth«iagaiti»^- 
iaitt  4eBtniGtioiu  .       c     r 

<trhe^  -Ca<ifanff  ha»»  siaH  remaining  a  gooddeA'Of  ih^'^ 
old  chsH^facter^  their  gravidady  Ualdad^  and  c/  tifMtt^dt ^ip^  f  Castik  <iif» 
but  that(  dnraoieir  deiihjer  isy  nor  ever  was  exlcily^  true,  ei-  SSo!lS"  ^ 
ceptef  the  Casriliaiiit  ^nly. .  The- several  kingdoms  aphichr  «nd  Arni- 
\  8pei%hav(»pei4iap»somo&atures'«Afch  wm  tlm>}j^^'^' 
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die  niibTft ;  but  tfief  are  in  msny  purticiAurr  as  difeffeot  u* 
oatiws  leho  go  b)c  dtSereat  names  ;^  the  Catalansy  forii^ 
ctance,  md  the  Arragomam  too^  in  a  great  measure  have.ttV 
spirit  6f  the  MSqQeletSk  arid  mnch  wore  of  repuUicaikkm  than 
of  an  attachment  to  toyaltf.  They  are  more  in  the  way^  df 
trade  and  intercenrae  wkfe  Fvanee;  9nd  upon  die  least  in* 
temal  movement,  wil!  disclose  and  probably  let  looae  a  splric 
that  may  t&roa^  the  whole  Spanish  momuxhjinto^convnU 
#ions» 

It  is  a  aieialicholy  reAecdon  that  Ae  spirit  of  melioratio0 
which  has  been  going  on  in  that  part  dF  Europe>  more  or 
less  during  this  csentory,  and  the  various  sdiemes  verf  hcety 
on  foot  £aa»  further  advancement  are  all  pot  a  stop  to  at 
ipnee^  Reformation  certainly  ia  nearly  conneeted  with  inno» 
vation^-p-and  where  that  latter  comes  m  for  too  large  ashare» 
those  who  undertake  to  lanprdve  their  country  may  risk  their 
own  safety.  In  times  wHere  the  eorreetion>  whidh  haclodet 
the  confession  of  an  abuse,  is  turned  to  criminate  the  authori^ 
ty  which  hm  lon^  stiflSifwt  it>  rather  than-to  honour  those 
who  would  amend  it  (which  is  Ae  spirit  of  thia  maKgoaot 
Kreildi'disteii^er)  every  saep  001  of  the  common  course' be»- 
eomes  eritioad  and  rendata  ii  a  taA  filH  of  peril  for  princes 
of  moderate  .t4W«ts:  to  engage  in  peat  uwdectalanga  M 
present  the  onj^safety^o^  Spain  ia  the  old  national  iMittedao 
Ae  Freneh.  How  In^  that  can  he  d^nded  upon»  if  aof 
great  lym^nta  should  he  excited,  it  is  impossible  to  lay. 

Aa  to  (brtugat,  she  ia  out.  of  Ao  high  rond  of  these  poi« 
ticfcsf— I  shall^  therefore^  not  dfrer&  my  chonghta  that  way  t 
hut  rat^n  9g^t<k  tho  Kbrth  of  Buropew  whieh  at  preaent* 
seeanatho  pv^  meat-intereatedi  and  diero'i^  appears  to  me 
diat  the  Fremsh  speculation  on  the  northern  countriesi  may 
bo  vahied  in  Ao  foUotving,  or  some  sueh  manner* 

Senmnrli  and  Norway^  do  not  appear  to  Awnlab  any^of 
l»ho  tiMteriala  of  a  demoeratick  revohition»  or  the  dtspositioaa 
lo.it  Denmark  can  only  be  eomefuniUiUf  ^SkfMA  by  anf 
thing  doffl^ in  Firaace;  but  of  Swedon  I  tUnk  fuifee  other* 
vis^  The  present  power  in  Sweden  is  too  new  a-  «ysieni> 
oofd  teal  green  and  toosore  (hem*  its  late  re^efcltion^  to  be 
•considered  as  perfectly  assured.  The  king'  by-  his  astonit^ 
ing  activity*,  his  bokkies%  his  deetsion,  1iis..9endy  yenatUtey^ 


mdbf  rauHOf  and wiptoying Out  eld auXk^ifkittftS^ 
den,  keep*  iip  the  top  wkh  coatuMial  agkation  and  Ilsbmg, 
The  nMMOfDt  it  ceases  to  spkii  tKe  r&TSiky  is  e  dead  bit  <X 
bos.  Vlienever  Swedes  is  <piiet  ezternaUy  for  sooie  time, 
Aen  is  great  danger  tbat  all  the  repaUkan  elenaents  Ae  co6-* 
ttnii  vSl  be  animtted  117  the  new  Preoeh  Bpirir»  and  of  dib  I 
Mieve  tbe  king  16  very  semiUe. 

The  Riisrian  govcrnmmt  Is  of  aH  others  the  most  liable  to 
be  subverted  by  military  actions,  by  court  conspiitacief)  and 
aometimes  by  headlong  rebelltcNB  of  tbe^  people^  svch  as  the 
turbinating  movement  o£  "Pugatchef.  It  is  not  quite  so  prob* 
eble  that  in  any  of  tbescr  changes  the  spirit  <^  system  may 
joalngle  in  fihe  manner  it  has  done  in  France*  The  Musco* 
vstes  are  no  great  ^>ecoIatdrs — but .  I  shouM  not  much  rely 
on  their  uninquisitive  disposicionj  if  any  ojE-  their  ordinary 
aotit«$  to  sedJtioQ  shodd  m$e.  The  littJe  cateehism  of  thfc 
r^ts  of  men  is  soon  learned }  and  the  in&rehces  are  in  the 
fassioDs. 

'  Poland)  from  one  cause  or  other,  is  always  unquiet.  Tte 
mem  tronstitutum  only  serves  to  supply- tteit  restless  people 
^th  new  means,  at  least-  new  modes,  of  cherirfiitig  theit*  ttiju 
buleot  di^potttion.  The  bottom  (^  the  chlifactcr  is  the  Ume* 
it  is  e  great  question,  whether  the  joining  thkt  ^^owii  \ikh 
die  electorate  of  Sasiony,  wiH  contribute  most  t6  stl-eHgthea 
the  royel  authority  of  Poland,  or  to  shake  the  ducal  in;  SuK* 
ony.  The  elector  is  a  catholick ',  the  people  of  Saxony  ^]t, 
$ht  seffeadks  at  the  very  least,  protestants.  -He  must  continue 
a  eatholick  according  to  the  Polish  law,  if  he  accepts  that 
orwwn.  The  pride  of  the  Saxons,  formerty  flattered  by  hav* 
ing  a  crown  in  the  house  of  their  prmce,  though  ^  Ikwiobr 
HMch  cost  them  dear  $  the  German  probity,  fidelity  and  toy« 
alty ;  the  weight  of  Ae  constitution  of  the  empire  under  the 
treaty  of  Wastphalia ;  tbe  good  temper  and  good  nature  of  the 
fiteces  of  the  house  of  Saxony  y  had  formerly  removed  froift^ 
the  people  all  apprehensioo  with  regard  to  their  religioUf  and 
loept  them  perfectly  quiet,  obedient,  and  even  afiectiMafA 
Thessven  ye^  war  made  some  change  in  the  minds  of  ihk 
Saxons.  I^ey  did  not,  I  believe,  regret  the  loss^  of  what 
might  be  considered  alnx>st  as  the  succession  to  the  crowtiof 
Pohnd>  the  possession  of  which,  by  annexing  them  to  a  ibr- 
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<f^  Interest,  had  often  oUiged  fhem  to  act  an  arinous  parf/ 
tov^ards  the  support  of  which  that  foreign  interest  afibrded 
ttd  proportionable  strength.  In  diiis  vefy  delicate  situation  of 
their  political' interests,  the  speculations  of  the  French  and 
Grerman  teco^omists,  and  tlie  cabals,  and  the  secret,  as  well  as 
ptfUick  doctrines  of  the  i//uminateft&rden  zndjrte  masons^  have 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  that  country ;  and  a  turbu- 
lent spirit  under  colour  of' religion,  but  in  reality  arising  from 
the  French  rights  of  man,  has  already  shewn  itself,  and*  b 
ready  on  every  occasion  to  blaze  out. 

The  present  elector  is  a  prince  of  a  safe  and  quiet  temper, 
of  great  prudence,  and  goodness.  He  knows  that  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things,  not  the  power  and  respect  belonging  to 
sovereigns,  but  their  very  existence  depends  on  a  reasonable 
frugality. '  It  is  veiy  certain  that  not  one  sovereign  in  Eu« 
ropis  can  either  promise  for  the  continuance  of  his  authority ' 
in  a  state  of  indigence  and  insolvency,  or  dares  to  venture  ocl 

^  a  new  imposition  to  relieve  himself.  Without  abandoning 
wholly  the  anciefnt  magnificence  of  his  court,  the  elector  has 
conduicted  his  affairs  with  infinitely  more  economy  than  anf  ^ 
of  his  predecessors,  so  as  to  restore  hit  finances  beyond  what 
was  thought  possible  from  the  state  in  which  the  seven  years 
war  had'  left  Saxony.  Saxony  during  the  whole  of  that 
dreadful  period  having  been  in  the  hands  of  an  exasperated 
enemy,  rigorous  by  resentment,  by  nature  and  by  necessity, 
was  obliged  to  bear  in  a  manner  the  whole  burden  of  the 
wttr ;'  in  the  intervals  when  their  allies  prevailed,  the  ihihabi- 
tants  of  that  country  were  not  better  treated. 

The  moderation  and  prudence  of  the  present  elector,  in: 
my  opinion,' rather  perhaps  respites  the  trouble  than  secures 
the  peace  of  the  electorate.  The  offer  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Poland  is  truly  critical,  whether  he  accepts,  or 

.  whether  he  declines  it.  If  the  states  will  consent  to  his  ac- 
ceptance; it  will  add  to  the  difficulties,  already  great,  of  his 
situation  hetween  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperour.' 
Bift  these  thoughts  lead  me  too  far,  when  I  mean  to  speak 
only  of  the  interior  condition  of  these  princes.  It  has  al- 
^  ways  however  some  necessary  connexion  with  their  foreign 
politicks. 
^MkaaA.      iWth  regard  to  Holland,  and  the  ruling  party  there,  I  do 
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not  think  it  at  all  tainf^;or  likel;;^  to  be  so  exc^t  by  Cepr  j  or 
ttm  tt  is  Ukelj  to  be  mhled  unless  indirectly  and  circ^itpq3h. 
1^.  '  But  tbe  predomiu^t  ^irtj  in  Holland  is  not  Holbnd^ 
'The  suppressed  fsictionj  though  suppressed,  exists.  Under 
the  asiiesj  the  embers  of  the  late  commotions  are  still  wari^c. 
The  anti-orange  party  has  firom  the  day  of  its  origin  beeiji 
French,  though  alienated  in  some,  degree  for  soxne  time^ 
through  the  pride  and  folly  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  ItwiU 
ever  hanker  after  a  French  connexion  j  and  now  that  th^  in? 
temal  government  in  France  ha^  been  assimiilated  in^so  con^ 
siderable  a  degree  to  that  which  the  immodetrate.republi^rans 
began  so  very  lately  to  introduce  into  Holland,  theii-  connex« 
ion,  as  sail  more  natural,  will  be  more  desired.  I  dp  not 
weli  understated  the  present  exterior  politicks  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  nor  the  treaty  into  which  the  newspapers  say. he  has 
ei^tered  for  the  states  with  the  emperour.  But  the  empe* 
rQur's  own  politicks  with  regard  to  the  Netherlands  seem  to 
me  to  .be  exactly  ciikulat^d  tq  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
French  revcrfntionists.  He  endeavours  to  crush  the  aristo* 
chicle  partyr— and  to  nourishone  in  avowed  connexion  with 
tBe  most  furious  democratists  in  France. 
glTiese  provinces  in  which  the  French  game  is  so  vrel( 
pl^yedp  they  consider  as  part  of  the  old  Frei^ch  empire :  cer- 
tainly, thej  were  amongst  the  oldest  parts  of  it.  These  they 
think  very  well  situated^  as  their  party  is  weU«disposed  to  a 
re-umon,  A&  to  the  {^*eater  nations^  they  do  not  aim  at 
making^  a  direct  conquest  of  them,  but  by  disturbing  them 
through  a  propagation  of  their  principles,  they  hope  to  weak** 
en^  as.  they  will  weaken  themi  and  to  keep  then^  in  perpetu* 
al  alarm  and  agitation,  and  thus  render  all  their  efforts^ 
against  them  utterly  impracticable,  whilst  they  extend  the , 
d^ninion  of  their  sovereign  anarchy  on  all  sides* 

As  to  England,  there  may  be  some  apprehension  iiroxii  vi-  £g«|m,^ 
cinify,  from  .constant  communication,  and  from  the  very  name 
o£  tiberty,-:which»  as  it  ought  to  be  very  dear  to  us,  in  its 
WQTst  abuses  carries  something  seductive.    Jt  is  the  abuse  pf 
the  first  and  best  of  the  objects  which  we  cherish,,    I  ^*^?^.> 
that  many  who  sufficiently  dislike  the  system  ol'  France,>stve^ 
yet  no  apprehensions  of  its  prevalence  here.     I  say  nothing;, 
to  the  ground  of  this  security  in  the  aUafht^ient  gf  thif^jg^^'' 
Vol.  IV:  ---'^^'--'-^  .    -        .^    -     . 
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{4et(>th9ir  4^Q|Qatit:ution\»^and  their  satisfaction  io  ihe  dis- 
creet portion,  of  liberty  which  it  measures  out  to  them.  Uf^ 
on  this  I  have  said  aU  I  have  to  say,  in  the  appeal  I  have 
published.    That  security  is  somethings  and  9ot  inconsider- 
able.    But  if  a  storm  arises  I  sh(»ild  not  much  rely  upon  it. 
Objection       There  are  other  views  of  things  which  may  be  used  to 
bnuy  of'   &^^  ^*  *  perfect  (though  in  my  opinion  a  delusive)  assurance 
thcFrench  of  our  own  security.    The  first  of ^  these  is  from  the  we^k* 
iystem.      ^^^  ^^  ricketty  nature  of  the  new  system  io  the  place  of  its 
first  formation.     It  is  thought  that  the  monster  of  a  com* 
monwealth  cannot  possibly  live— that  at  any  rate  the  ill  eon* 
trivance  of  their  fabrick  will  make  it  fall  in  pieces  of  itself-— 
that  the  assembly  must  be  bankrupt,  and  that  this  bankrupt* 
cy  will  totally  destroy  that  system,  from  the  contagion  of 
which  apprehensions  are  enteitained. 

For  my  part  I  have  long  thought  that  one  great  cause  of 
the  stability  of  this  wretched  scheme  of  things  in  France  was 
an  opinion  that  it  could  not  stand ;  and«  therefore,  that  all 
external  measures  to  destroy  it  were  wholly  useless. 
Bank-  As  to  the  bankruptcy,  that  event  has  happened  long  ago, 
^P^^y*  as  much  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  happen.  As  soon  as  a  nation 
compels  a  creditor  to  take  paper  currency  in  discharge  of  his 
debXf  there  is  a  bankruptcy^  The  compulsory  paper  has  in 
some  degree  answered  j  not  because  there  was  a  surplus  from 
church  lands,  but  because  faith  .has  not  been  kept  with  the 
clergy.  As  to  the  holders  of  the  old  fiinds,  to  them  the 
payments  will  be  dilatory,  but  they  will  be  made,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  discount  on  paper,  whilst  paper  is  taken,  pa- 
per will  be  issued. 
Resources.  As  to  the  rest,  they  have  shot  out  three  branches  of  rev- 
enue to  supply  all  those  which  they  have  destroyed,  that  is, 
the  Universal  Register  of  all  Transactions^  the  heavy  and  uni- 
versal Stamp  Dutyj  and  the  new  Territorial  Impost,  levied 
chiefly  on  the  reduced  estates  of  the  gentlemen.  These 
branches  of  the  revenue,  especially  as  they  take  assignats  in 
payment,  answer  their  purpose  in  a  considerable  degree,  and 
keep  up  the  credit  of  their  paper  5  for  as  they  receive  it  in 
their  treasury,  it  is  in  reality  funded  upon  all  their  taxes  and 
future  resources  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  upon  the  church  es- 
tates.   As  this  ps^>er  is  become  in  a  manner  the  only  visible 
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auvntenance  of  the  whole  people,  the  dread  of  a  bimfcraptcy 
it  xxkore  apparently  connected,  vith  the  delay  of  a  counter* 
revolutian  tiian  nith  ttie  doradon  of  this  repuUick ;  because 
tlie  interest  of  the  new  repnblick  manilestly  leans  upon  it ) 
mnd  in  my  opiniont  thecounter-revokition  cannot  exist  aI,ong 
with  it.  The  aboTe  three  projects  ruined  some  ministers  un- 
der the  old  government)  merdy  for  haviag  conceived  them* 
They  are  the  salvation  of  the  present  rulers. 

As  the  assembly  has  laid  a  most  unsparing  and  cruel  hand 
on  all  men  who  have  lived  by  the  bounty,  the  justice,  or  the 
abuses  of  the  old  government,  they  have  lessened  onany  ex^r 
pences.  The  royal  esr^Iisfameot,  though  excessively  and 
ridiailoasly  great  for  ^ifir  scheme  of  things,  is  reduced  at 
least  one  half;  the  estates  of  the  king^s  brothers,  which  un<- .  * 
der  the  ancient  government  had  been  in  truth  royal  reve- 
nues, go  to  the  general  stock  of  the  confiscation ;  and  as  to  the 
crown  lands,  though  under  the  mon^chy,  they  never  yielded 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year,  by  many  they  are 
thought  at  least  worth  three  times  as  much. 

As  to  the  ecclesiastical  charge,  wbetl^r  as  a  compensation 
for  fosses,  or  a  provision  for  religion,  of  which  they  made  at 
first  a  great  parade,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  in 
£iivour  of  it,  it  was  estimated  at  a  much  larger  sum  than  they 
could  expect  from  the  church  property,  moveable  or  immove-r 
able  :  they  are  completely  bankrupt  as  to  that  article.  It  is 
just  what  they  wish ;  and  it  is  not  productive  of  any  serious 
inconvenience.  The  non-payment  produces  discontent  and 
occasional  sedition;  but  is  only  by  fits  and  spasms,  and 
amongst  the  country  peo{4e  who  are  of  no  consequence. 
Hiese  seditions  furnish  new  pretexts  for  non-payment  to  the 
church  establishment,  and  help  the  assembly  wholly  to  get 
rid  of  the  clergy,  and  indeed  of  any  form  of  religion,  which 
is  not  only  their  real,  but  avowed  object. 

They  are  embarrassed  indeed  in  the  highest  degree,  but  \y<i:yt  of 
not  wholly  resourceless.     They  are  without  the  species  of  j^^'^^^^^ 
money.     Circulation  of  money  is  a  great  convenience,  but  a  plied. 
substitute  for  it  may  be  found.     Whilst  the  great  objects  of 
production  and  consumption,  com,  cattle,  wine,  and  the  like, 
exist  in  a  country,  the  means  of  giving  them  circulation  witli 
more  or  less  convenience,  cannot  be  wbo/Iy  wanting.    The 
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great  confiKfttMD  ofihe  churahcandofliiecretwii^aJkds^  «b4 
of  tfae*ap|ittiidageft<of  .the  princes^  ior  the . purchatt  vi  aU 
wbkh  rtheir^paper?n  alwaijrs  received  at  par,  gives  meaiiB  of 
Cdutiniiall^  destanying  <nd.  Gomxaually  creating^  and  this 
perpetual  deairHction.  and  x«iiO¥adon  feeda  the  speculativt 
market^  '^andifirevents,  and  will  preventy  till  that  fiond  of  coir^ 
filoaMKl'beginiiCoiail^  zMal  depreciation. 
Monied         Bdt  all  cofisiddratidn  of  poUick  credit  in  France  is  of  little 

intereat 

notneces-  aVall  at^fjfe^^At.  'Theac^tion  indeed  of  the  monied  interest 
•^'o  ^^  6f  absMut^  necesdty  at  the  beginning  of  this  revolution ) 
but  the  Friendly  republick  can  stand  without  any  assistance 
from  that  description  of  men^  which)  as  things  are  now  cir-» 
cQihstanced,  rather  stands  in  tteed  of  assistance  itself  from  the 
powet*  which  al6ne  substanttaily  exists  in  France ;  I  mean  the 
several  districts'  and  municipal  republicks,  and  the  sever&ll 
cidbs  which  direct  itii  their  affiiirs  and  appoint  all  fh^ 
magistrales.  'This  is  the  power  now  paramount  to  cvety 
thing,  eveti'tb  the  assembly  itself  called  national,  and  that 
to  whidi'ttftunals,  priesthood,  laws,  finances,  and  both  d0- 
scriptionS  of  ifiilkary  power  are  wholly  subservient,  so  far  aif 
the  military  power  of  either  description  yields  obedience  t6 
any  name '6f  an Aority. 

The  world  bf 'cohringency  and  political  comWhatidn  it 
ffltich  larger  than  "we  iu*e  apt  to  imagine.  We  n^ver>can  sarf 
what  may,  or  htay  nbt  happen,  Wtthotit  a  view  to  all  the'  9C^ 
tnal  circumstances.  Eltperience  upon*  other  data  thanthose^ 
is  of  all  things  the  most  delusive.  Phidence  in  new  cases 
can  do  nothing  oti  grounds  of  retrospect.  A  constant  vigi* 
lance  and  attention  to  the  train  of  things  as  they  successively 
emerge,  and  to  act  on  what  they  direct,  are  the  only  sure 
courses.  Tlie  physician  that  let  blood,  and  by  blood-letting 
cured  one  kind  of  ^plague,  in  the  next  added,  to  its  ravages* 
That  powef"  goes  with  property  is  not  universally  tme^  and 
the  idea  that  the  operation  of  it  is  certain  and  invariable^ 
may  mislead  us  very  fatally. 

Whoever  wHl  take  an  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  those 

acpanited   repubHcks,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  present  assembly 

from  prop,  deputed  by  them  (in  which   assembly  there  are  not  quite 

^^'  fifty  persons  possessed  o^  an  income   amounting   to   100/. 

sterling  yearly)  must  discern  clearly,  that  the  political  and  civil 
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*of  Fnma  iswitOjf  sipdtatBi  Jhm' tts^fvr^f^etffy^ ^ nmy 
ducrtptiott^  and  e£  course  that  neidier  the  land^  nor  tW 
tnoniecl  interest  possesses  the  smallest  weight'  or  constdeisai^ 
tioB  ID  the  direction  of  anj  puMkk  ccocern.  TJie  whole 
kin^om  is  directed  by  tke  r^ue^tf*  its  ehiommj  with  the  sad 
€if  the  bustling,  presnmptnoQS  jomig  clerks  ot  ooanting'boa»» 
es  and  shops,  and  some  intermixture  of  young  gentlemen  ol 
the  same  character  in  the  several  towns.  The  rich  pesi$aits 
»re  bribed  with  cbm^  lands ;  and  the  poorer  ef  that  descripr* 
tion  are,  and  can  be,  counted  for  nothing.  -  Tboy  may  rise 
in  fierocious,  iU-4irected  tnmn\ts*-^t  they  can  only  disgrace 
theaitelves  and  s^alize  the  triumph  cf  their  adversaries. 

The  trufy  active  citizens,  that  Js,  the  above. descriptions, 
nre  all  conpcemed  in  intrigue  respecting  the  yariou^  objects  ia  ^.^ 
t^eir  local  or  their  general  government.  The  rota  which 
lj|ie  Freuch  have  established  for  their  national  assembly,  holds 
^t  the  highest  objects  .of  ambition  tq  sucKvast  multitudes 
as,  in  an  unexampled  measure,  to  widen  the  ix)ttom  of  anew, 
species  of  interest  merely  political,  and  wholly  unconnected 
wath  birth  or  property. .  This  scheme  of  <  a  rota,  though  it 
enfeebles  the  state,  considered  as  one  solid. body,  andJndeed. 
wholly  disables  it  from  acting  as  such,  gives  a  great,  an  equal, 
«^d  a.difiisive  strength  to  the  democratick  scheme.  Seven 
liundred.and  fifty  people,  every  two.  years  raised  to  the  su- 
pEeme  power,  has  akeady  produced  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
bold*  aaing  politicians ;  a  j^eat  number  for  even  sa  great  a. 
country  as  France.  These  men  never  wi|l  quietly  settle  in 
ordinary  occupations,  nor  submit  to  any  scheme  which  mast 
seduce  them  to  an  entirely  private^condition,  or  to  the  exercise 
of  a  ste94y>  peaceful,  but  obscure  and  unimportant  industry. 
'ViThilst  they  sit  in  the  assembly  they  are  denied  ofiices  of 
trust  and  profit^-but  their  short  duration  makes  this  no  rc- 
4fcraint--*durtng  their  probation  and  apprenticeship  they  are- 
aH  salaried  with  an  income  to  the  greatest  part  of  thcni  ini*, 
mense ;  and  after  they  have  passed  the  novitiate,  those  who 
tnke  any  son  of  lead  are  placed  in  very  lucrative  offices,  ac- 
ctNrding  to  their  influence  and  credit,  or  appoint  tlipse  who 
divide  their  profits  with  them. 

This  supply  of  recruits  to  the  corps  of  the  highe;st  civil 
ambition,  goe9  on  inrith  a  regular,  progression*    In  very  few 
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years  it  must  amount  to  ihanj  thousands.    These,  Bowerer, 
will  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  multitude  of  n»ini» 
ciflal  officers,  and  officer^  of  district  and  department,  of  all 
sorts,  who  have  tasted  of  power  and  profit,  and  who  hunger 
for  the  periodical  return  of  the  meal.    To  these  needy  agita- 
tors, the  glory  of  the  state,  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  natum,  and  the  rise  or  fall  of  publick  credit,  are  as 
dreams  $  nor  have  arguments  deduced  from  these  topicks  any 
sort  of  weight  with  them.     The  indifference  with  which  the 
assembly  regards  the  state  o£  their  agonies,  the  only  valuable 
part  of  the  Freirch  commerce,  is  a  full  proof  how  little  they 
are  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  thing  but  the  selfish  game  of 
their  own  ambition,  now  universally  diffused. 
impracti-        '^  ^^  ^^^^>  amidst  all  these  turbulent  means  c^  security  to 
cabilityof  their  system,  very  great  discontents  every  where  prevail. 
resistance,  g^^  ^j^^  ^^^  produce  misery  to  those  who  nurse  them  at 
home,  or  exile,  heg^y,  and  in  the  end  confiscation,  to 
those  who  are  so  impatient  as  to  remove  from  them.     Each 
municipal  repid)lick  has  a  committee,  or  something  in  the 
natnrevf'SLcemmittef  (freseurcb.    In  these  petty  republicks' 
the  tyranny  is  so  near  its  object,  that  it  becomes  instantly  ac- 
quainted  with  every  act  of  every  man.    It  stifles  conspiracy 
in  its  very  first  movements.     Their  power  is  absolute  and 
uncootrottlable.    No  stand  can  be  made  against  it.    These 
republicks  are  besides  so  disconnected,  that  very  little  intelli* 
gence  of  what  happen^  in  them,  is  to  be  obtained,  beyond 
their  own  botmds,  except  by  the  means  of  their  clubs,  who 
keep  up  a  constant  correspondence,  and  who  give  what  colour 
they  please  to  such  facts  as  they  choose  to  communicate  out 
of  the  track  of  their  correspondence.    They  all  have  some 
sort  of  communication,  just  as  much  or  as  little  they  please, 
with  the  centra.    By  this  confinement  of  all  communication 
to  the  rtsKng  Miction,  any  combination  grounded  on  the  abu- 
ses and  discontents  in  one,  scarcely  can  reach  the  other. 
There  is  not  one  man,  in  any  one  place,  to  head  them.  The 
old  government  had  so  much  abstracted  the  nobility  from 
^e  cultivation  of  provincial  interest,  that  no  man  in  FnUice 
exists,  whose  power,  credit  or  consequence  extends  to  two 
districts,  or  who  is  capable  of  uniting  them  in  any  design, 
even  if  any  man  could  assemble  ten  men  together^  without 
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h^wg  snre  .oC  «9eed]r  lod^g  in  a  pnUon*  Qoa  miistnot 
judge  of  the  state  of  France  by  what  has  bec^  observed  ejlAQ** 
Inhere.  It  does  not  in  the  least  res^mbl^.anj  ot^er.pquDtry. 
Analogical  reasoning  from  history  or  from  recent  e:^>eriMce 
in  other  places  is  wholly  delusive.  . 

In  my  opinion  there  never  W23  sfsen  so  sitroii^  a  gftv&pOi? 
ment  internally  as  that  of  the  French  numiciparit^es.  If  eyer 
any  rebellion  can  ari3e  against  tjtie  pje^en^,  ^3%^V^  h  mw^ 
begins  where  the  revolution  which . gi^ve,bi|?th  to.it  did^at 
the  capital.  Paris  is  the  pnly  place  ini^Khi^.tt^ec^  19. tb^ 
least  freedom  of  intercourse.  But  even  .there>so  x»ai)y  sejr*! 
▼ants  as  any  man  hasj  so  many  spies,  apd  itreconcileabk  do- 
floestick  enemUs,  ., 

But  that  place  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  and  intel-  Gentie- 
ligence  of  the  ruling  faction,,  and  the  plac^  of  occa^io^al  re^  ^l^ti"*: 
9ort  for  their  fiercest  spirits,  even  th^e  a  revohitioo  is  not 
likely  to  have  any  thing  to  feed  it.  The  leader. of  the  aris* 
tocratick  party  have  been  drawn  qut  of  t^  kingdom  by  or- 
der of  the  princes,  on  the  hopes  held  out  by  th^  ^peroiur 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Pilnitz ;  and  a$.tQ.thj^  democrstf> 
ick  factions  in  Paris,  amongst  them  there  ;ire  .no  leaders  pos^ 
sessed  of  an  influence  for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  xnaiik* 
taining  the  present  state  of  things.  The  moment  they. are 
seen  to  warp,  they  are  reduced  to  nothing.  Thfiy  have  no 
attached  army — ^no  party  that  is  at  all  peraonaL 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  because  a  political  system  is,  un- 
der certain  aspects,  very  unwise  in  its  contrivance,  and  very 
mischievons  in  its  effects,  that  it  therefore  can  have  no  long 
duration.  Its  very  defects  may  tend  to  its  stability,  because 
they  are  agreeable  to  its  nature*  The  very  £uilta  in  the 
constitution  of  Poland  made  it  last ;  the  vet9.  which  destroy** 
ed  all  its  energy  preserved  its  life.  What  ca^  be  conceived 
so  monstrous  as  the  republick  of  Algiers  i  and  that  no  kss 
st^range  republick  of  the  Mamalukes  in  Egf^i  They  are 
of  the  worst  fo^m  imaginable,  and  exercised  in  the  wovst 
manner,  yet  they  have  existed  as  a  nuisance  on  the  earth  for 
severat  hundred  years* 

From  all  these  considerations,  and  many  more,  that  crowd 
upon  me,  three  conclunons  have  long  since  arisen  in  my 
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'  First,  that  no  coimter-revoliitioa  is  to  be  expected  inFrance 
from  internal  causes  solely. 

'  Secondly,  that  the  longer  the  present  system  exists^  the 
greater  will  be  its  strength ;  the  greater  its  power  to  destroy 
discontents  at  home,  and  to  resist  all  foreign  attempts  in  h^ 
▼our  of  these  discontents. 

Thirdly,  that  as  long  as  it  exists  in  France,  it  will  be  the 
interest  of  the  managers  there,  and  it  is  in  the  very  essence 
of  their  plaa^  to  disturb  and  distract  all  other  governments, 
and  their  endless  succession  of  restless  politicians  will  continu* 
ally  stimulate  them  to  new  attempts. 

Princes  are  generally  sensible  that  this  is  their  common 
cause ;  and  two  of  them  have  made  a  publick  declaration  of 
their  opinion  to  this  effect.  Against  this  common  danger, 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  king,  of  Spain,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  republick  of  Berne,  are  very  diligent  in  using 
defensive  measures. 

If  they  were  to  guard  against  an  invasion  fromFrance,  the 
merits  of  this  plan  of  a  merely  defensive  resistance  might 
be  supported  by  plausible  topicks ;  but  as  the  attack  does  not 
operate  against  these  countries  externally,  but  by  an  internal 
corruption  (a  sort  of  dry  rot}$  they  who  pursue  this  merely 
defensive  plan,  against  a  danger  which  the  plan  itself  suppo- 
ses to  be  serious,  cannot  possibly  escape  it.  For.it  is  in  the 
nature  of  all  defensive  measures  to  be  sharp  and  vigorous 
under  the  impressions  of  the  first  alarm,  and  to  relax  by  de- 
grees ;  until  at  length  the  danger,  by  not  operating  instantly, 
comes  to  appear  as  a  false  alarm ;  so  much  so  that  the  next 
menacing  appearance  will  look  less  formidable,  and  will  be 
less  provided  against.  .  But  to  those  who  are  on  the  offensive 
it  is  not.  necessary  to  be  always  alert.  Possibly  it  is  more  their 
interest  not  to  be  so.  For  their  unforeseen  attacks  contrib- 
ute to  their  success. 

In  the  mean  time  a  system  of  French  conspiracy  is  gaining 
ground  in  every  country.  Xhis  system  Jliappening  to  be 
founded  on  principles  the  most  decisive  indeed,  but  the  most 
flattering  to  the  natural  propensities  of  the  unthinking  mul- 
tit,ude,  and  tp.tbe  speculations  of  all  tb^se  who  think,  .withr* 
out  thinking  very  profoundly,  must  daily,  extend  its  influence. 
A  predominant  inclination  towards  it  appears  in  all  those  who 


to  be  advocates  ewM  fito*  despodttlk  fi—ir  jiatepy  nhaa^ 
¥  catitror  8^7  thte  hie  doeft^^Mi  tfanwont  somr  expiMMni  of 
ikapffftfetiott  on  the  fMPMWdkigV'  «f  tiNrl«ieeHcw  in:  ihi^ 
rUgo  erf  Rk&ard  tii«  SecDttd,  yet  aflfHA  Aft  tbrdoctviMt 
of  jMn  Ball  wore  <«  conformaMe  to  thf  Idca^of  pffanilM 
^ality^  ivbirh  ari  iHgfiMHt'ili  tiiiiiUfUefallmem'' 

Boldness  fonneriy  was  not  th«diar«oiir«f' AdielttB  Htsuiiu 
They  were  even  of  a  dianicter  nearly  tte  m^mw)  they 'were 
fbrmeriy  like  the  dd  E|^<?lifettnsr,  rwAi»  Ht^tMntwptisinfg 
race.  But  of  late  they  are  ^NyWtf  atthre^  d(Nigtain^:turbi»- 
lent  and  sedhioas*  Tbey'are  MW&nt  tfuemiii  tu  iaiiigiy  tichflH> 
ty  and  })rie^thood.  We  have  stM  ftft  the  MbdidriciaAt  at 
fm$i  Wfdi  Cbndorcet,  the  fttend  andcoiveopofldMC  of  Pricii^ 
ley,  at  their  headj  the  most  fbrichis'of  the  estmivtigant  te^ 

The  late  assembly,  after  the  last  captivity  of  the  kitag,  had  c^naorcet. 
actttiHy chosen  tKId  Conddrcet  Hy  tf  itiaj<A4ty'iii'tfae ballot,  for 
preeept6r  to  the  dSmphit^,  who  vfas  tb  %e'  t&isii  out  of  the 
hands  and  direction  of  his  |»arents,  and  to  ht&AWttad  ovet* 
t6  thi^  fanatick  atheisft/  and  fijifims  deitiocratftk  tep^VStih. 
tGs  ano'ictabiUty  td  these  leaders,  and  his  flgni^  ih  the  dtrb 
of  jacobins,  which  at  that  time  they  wished  t6  bring  under, 
alone  prevented  that  pirt  of  the  atrangement,  anfd  6thef  s  in 
the  same  style,  from  being  carried  into  execution.  Whilst 
he  was  candidate  (at  this  office,  he  prodnced  his  title  to  it 
by  promulgating  the  fefiowing  idea^  of  the  tide  of  his  royal 
pupil  to  the  crown.  In  a  paper  written  by  htm,  and  pnlK 
fished  with  his  name,  against  the  re«establishment,  even  of 
the  appearance  of  monarchy  under  any  qtnUficationI,  He 
says,  «<  Jttsqdii  ce  moment  lis  tl' Asaenibite  Nationlale}  n'ont 
lien  prejoge  encore.  £n  se  reservant  de  nommer  un  gouv- 
emenr  an  dauphin,  ils  n'ont  pas  *prononc£  que  cet  mfant  d6t  xy^xxm. 
regner^  mais  seulement  qu'il  etoH  possible  que  la  constitution  of  the 
Py  desttelt ;  th  ont  vouhi  que  I'education,  eflSi^atit  tout  ce  ^^"^"^ 
que  tee  prestiges  du  Tftne  out  pu  hii  inspire!*  de  prfyigir  sor 
les  droits  pretendus  h,t  sa  naissance,  qu'elle  In!  sh  conholtre 
de  bonne  heure,  et  tEge£li  naturelle  des  homines ^  et  la  Souve- 
rainai  Jkpet^\  qu'eile  hii  apprit  \  ne  pa^  oublier  que  c'est 
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du  peu^  qu^il  tiendra  le  tltre  de  roi,  et  que  hpeufk  ftapoi 
mime  le  droit  de  renmcer  i  cdm  de  Pen  dipomlUr. 

*f  Us  ont  Toulu  que  cette  education  le  rendit  egalement 
dignei  par  ses  lumieresi  et  ses  vertuS)  de  recevoir  awe  resign 
mttion,  le  fardeau  dangereux  d'une  couronDe^  ou  de  la  deposer 
avecjoie  entre  le  mains  de  ses  freresj  qu'il  sentit  que  le  de^ 
v'cir,  et  la  gloire  du  roi  d'un  peuple  libre^  est  debater  le  mo-> 
ment  de  n'etre  plus  qu'un  citoyen  <^dinaire. 

<'  lis  ont  vovihi  que  PinutiUte  £un  roiy  la  necessite  de 
diercher  les  moyens  de  remplacer  un  fouvoirfonde  sur  Us  ilhi^ 
snnSf  fut  une  des  premieres  Terites  offertes  a  sa  raison  %  Pctii' 
gatian  ^y  coftcpurir  lui  meme  un  des  prem&res  devoirs  de  sa 
morak  s  et  le  desur,  de  tiitre  plus  affrancbi  dujoug  de  lalm^  par 
une  injurieuse  imMaUlitef  le  premier  sentiment  de  son  coeur*  lb 
n'ignoreot  pas  que  dsms  ce  oioment  il  s'agit  bien  moins  de 
former  un  roi  que  de  lui  apprendre  ^  savrir^  i  voulmr  neplus 
Phre:'^ 

Such  ,«*e  the  sentiments  of  the  man  who  has  occasionally 
filled  the  chair  of  the  national  assembly^  who  is  their  per- 
petual secretary»rt)|eir  only  standing  officer,  and  the  most 
important  by  far*  ,  He  leads  them  to  peace  or  war.  He  is 
the  great  theme  ^  the  repujilican  faction  in  England.   The$^ 

*  Until  now,  they  (the  narional  at«einbLj)  have  prejudged  nothing.  Re- 
serving to  themtelvet  a  right  to  appoint  a  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  they 
did  not  declare  that  tbh  child  was  to  reign  ;  but  only  that^siUy  the  consti- 
tution might  destine  faSm  to  it :  they  wiUeA  thmt  whileedoeackm  ihoalA  ttbct 
frOQi  his  mind  all  the  pre}audac««  rising  bom  the  ^eUumu  ffttt  ibmn  req>ect- 
ing  his  pretended  birth;right»it  aheuld  also  teach  him  not  to  forget,  that  it  is 
fnm  the  people  he  is  to  receive  the  title  of  king,  and  that  the  people  do  not  evtn 
possess  the  right  of  giving  up  their  pvwer  to  take  it  from  him. 

They  willed  that  tUs-  education  should  render  him  worthy  by  his  ioKnrl- 
edge,  and  by  hit  yittues*  both  eofeeeive  vM  aiAmun^  the  dai^geroos  bujoden 
old  crown,  and/p  ivrjj^  it  vsHhpl^twe  into  the  hands  of  his  brethren;  that 
he  should  be  conscious  that  the  hastening  of  that  moment  when  he  fs  to  be 
only  a  common  citizen,  constitutes  the  duty  and  the  glory  of  a  king  of  a- free 
people. 

.They  willvd^  that  the  Msdewuts  of  a  M^,  the  necessity  of  aeddng  ams  to 
establish  spmething  in  lieu  of  a  pnver  fammded  on  illusiosu,  thould  be  one  of  the 
first  truths  offered  to  his  reason ;  the  oUigatiom  of  eonformimg  himself  to  this,  the 
frst  of  his  moral  duties  ;  and  the  desire  of  no  losiger  heirtg  freed  from  tie  yoke  of  the 
iarv,  hy  an '  h^nrioas  ininolabilityy  the  frst  and  ^ief  sentiment  of  his  honrt,  They 
areiiot  ignorant  tfast  in  the  present  mcment  the  object  is  less  to  foma  Im'^S 
than  to  teach  him  that  he  thottldhmw  how  to  wish  no  letter  to  he  svohk 
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idefts  of  M.€!Qotfdrc€t>  are  the  priadplei  of  those  to  whom 
kings  are  to  entrast  their  successors,  and  the  interests  of 
their  saocession.     This  man  would  be  ready  to  ptunge  the 
ponianf  in  the  heart  of  his  papil,  or  tO  whet  the  axe  for  his 
neck.    Of  all  roeni  the  most  dangerous  is  a  warm,  hot  head- 
ed, zealous  atheist.     This  sort  of  man  aims  at  dominion,  and 
his  means  are,  the  words  he  always  has  in  his  mouth,  «L« 
egalite  naturdle  des  hommes,  et  la  sooTerainete  du  peuple." 
All  former  attempts  grounded  on  these  rights  of  men,  had 
proYed  unfortunate.    The  success  of  this  last  makes  a  mighty 
diflference  in  the  effect  of  the  doctrine.    Here  is  a  principle 
of  a  nature,  to  the  multitude,  the  most  seductive,  always  ex- 
isting before  their  eyes,  as  a  tbit^  feasible  in  practice.     After 
so  many  failures,  such  an  enterprise  previous  to  the  French 
experiment,  carried  ruin  to  the  contrivers,  on  the  face  of  it  $ 
and  if  any  enthusiast  was  so  wild  as  to  wish  to  engage  in  a 
scheme  of  that  nature,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  find  fol- 
lowers :    now  there  is  a  party  almost  in  all  countries,  ready 
made,  animated  with  success,  with  a  sure  ally  in  the  very 
centre  of  Europe.    There  is  no  cabal  so  obscure  in  aoy  place, 
that  they  do  not  protect,  cherish,  foster,  and  endeavour  to 
raise  it  into  importance  at  home  and  abroad.    From  the 
lowest,  this  intrigue  will  creep  up  to  the  highest.    Ambition, 
as  well  as  enthusiasm,  may  find  its  account  in  the  party  and 
in  tlie  principle. 

The  nnnistersof  other  kings,  like  those  of  the  king  of  Character 
France  (not  one  <rf  whom  was  perfectly  free  from  this  guilt,  ^™°i«- 
and  some  of  whom  were  very  deep  in  it)  may  themselves  be 
the  persons  to  foment  such  a  disposition  and  such  a  faction. 
Hertzberg,  the  king  of  Prussians  late  minister,  is  so  much  of 
what  is  called  a  {riiilosopher,  that  he  was  of  a  faction  with 
that  sort  of  politicians  in  every  thing,  and  in  every  place. 
Even  when  he  defends  himself  from  the  imputation  of  giv- 
ing extravagantly  into  these  principles,  he  still  considers  the 
revohitlon  of  France  as  a  great  publick  good,  by  giving  credit 
to  their  fraudulent  declaration  of  their  universal  benevolertce, 
and  love  of  peace.  Nor  are  his  Prussian  majesty*s  present 
ministers  at  all  disinclined  to  the  same  system.  Their  osten- 
tatious preamble  to  certain  late  edicts,  demonstrates  (if  their 
actions  had  not  been  sufficiently  explanatory  of  their  cast  rvf 
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of  dangerous,  iNiapHi  pUw^til^  ihoiigU  triviiU,  9od  ihallow 

^i^istf  iw  toraiqg  id^epr  baiUii  on  dM  rapucatioii  which 
prop^iy  belovgi  to.  tkm^  ^sppne  «ii  the  glonrof  bjeing  sptciiP^ 
Iftive  written,  "^ti^  duties  of  ibese  tfK>  (itvadoni  arc> 
in  geoamlt  directly  .gppi»it»  ^  e(K:h  other.  SpecuUtofs 
ought  to  be  MutmL  Ae^ifusw  ewnot  be  so*  He  is  to 
fupport  the,  iaterost  of  the  publifk  es  omneeted  widi  chat 
of  his  master.  He  is  hie  flMSCer^s  troste«»  advocate,  attorw 
aey,  aod  steward-rand  be  is  not  to  iodolge  in  any  tpecola^ 
tion  which  contredii^  that^heraeter  or  even  detracts  fspm 
its  e^ca^y*  Necher  had  an  eubtreme  thirst  for  this  soit  of 
glory;  so  had  othem ;  and.  thie  pursuit  of  a  mispiaoed  and 
misunderstood  reputatipo,  wsas.one  of  the  ohhos  of  the  imi 
of  these  ministevst  and  of  their  unbeppy  master.  The  Pnu^ 
sian  ministeiB  in  foreign  courts  have  (at  least  not  long  since) 
talked  the  oMst.ilemocraticfciaa^inage  with  regard  to  ?raiMe^ 
and  in  the  most  unmanaged  terais* . 
Corpi  di.  '^^^  ^"dhole  corps  diplomatics^  with  .very  few  exeepiionst 
pionuu  leans  that  way«  What  cause  produees  in  them  a  turn  of 
tiqa«.  mind»  aHuch  at.fiii^  one  would  thin|(  unnstural  to  their  situ** 
ation,  it  is  not  iajpossiUe  to  explain*  The  discussion  would 
however  be  somewhat  lo«^  and  some*^  invidious^  The 
fact  itself  is  indisputable,  however  they  may  disguise  it  to  their 
several  courts*  This  disposition  is  gone  to  so  very  gr^et  a 
length  in  that  corps>  in  itself  so  in^KH;tan^  aiMi  so  important 
^furnhiing  the  intelligence  which  sways  all  cabinets^  that  if 
princes  and  states  do  not  very  speedily  attend  with  a  vigoiw 
OQS  controul  to  that  source  of  direction  ami  io{ormation»  ve- 
ry serious  evils  are  likely  to  befal  them* 
Sovereiffiw  ^^^  indeed  kings  are  to  guard  against  the  same  sort  of  dis- 
— theirdis-  positions  in  themselves.  They  are  very  easily  alienated  from 
posiuoM.  j^ji  jjjg  higher  orders  of  their  subjeasi  whether  civil  or  mili- 
taryi  laick  or  ecclesiastical.  It  is  with  persons  of  condition 
that  sovereigns  chiefly  cpme  into  contact.  It  is  from  them 
that  they  generally  experience  opposition  to  their  will.  It 
is  with  thfir  pride  and  impracticability,  that  princes  are  most 
hurt ;  it  is  with  ibiir  servility  and  baseness,  that  they  ^e 
most  commonly  disgusted »  it  is  from  their  humours  and  ca- 
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Mi^  tbaft  tlM7  fi«d  tbdr  tffwf  flMtl  fi^^ 
distracted.  But  of  tlie  cottMcw  pfpfic  ill  port  mottarcliical 
gcftvemmeet^  fctags  kjww  Iktle  or  nodkifig;  and  Aerefore 
beiag  ujiicqttftiiieed  vith  their  imlts  (wliich  are  as  voobj  a» 
thoit  ef  tlie  greats  end  ttudi  more  deosiTe  in  thtff  effecce 
wh^  aocominiiied  with  power)  kings  genenlly  regard  them 
with  ceiideniess  end  hytmtp  2mi^  torn  their  eye^  towards  that 
description  of  their  sab|eet%  particidariy  when  hart  by  tq>pe« 
sition  from  the  higher  orders.  It  was  thos  that  the  king  ef 
Fnmce  (a  parpetual  example  to  all  sovereigns)  was  rebed,  I 
have  ft  from  very  store  informaftHNi  (and  it  was  indeed  obi^Qiis 
enough  from  the  measm^  which  were  taken  previoiis  to  the 
osaooibly  of  the  states  and  afterwards)  that  the  king's  coonsel'' 
lora  had  filled  htm  with  a  strong  dirfike  to  his  nobility,  his 
ciergy>  and  the  corps  of  his  snagiMacy*  They  represented 
to  him,  that  he  had  tried  them  sU  severally,  in  several  ways, 
wn4  fwed  them  all  tmtracnMe.  That  he  had  twice  called 
an  aiiembly  (the  notables)  compased  of  the  first  men  of  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magistrates  %  that  he  had  himi^ 
self  warned  every  one  metnher  ip  those  assembles,  and  that 
though  ao  piifad  oat,  he  had  not,  in  this  their  collective 
ilafie,  Sound  them  more  disposed  to  a  comipUance  with  his 
witt  thsm  they  had  been  separately.  -  That  there  remained 
fer'  htm,  with  the  leaat  prospect  of  advantage  to  hisaothonty 
in  Ae  states  gwaeral,  which  were  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
sorts  of  Inela,  hnt^not  chosen  by  him,  only  the  /^/  etoL  In 
thbalMe he  eonld' repose  any  hope  of  eiLtricating  himsdf 
from  his  diflkolfiies,  and  of  settling  him  in  a  clear  ;md  per^ 
maneot  antheiity.  They  represented  (these  are  the  wonk 
of  one  of  my  «ifermants)<<That  the  royal  anthortty  com- 
pressed with  die  weight  of  these  ariatocratick  bodies,  faU 
of  ambition,  and  of  fiiciion,  when  once  unloaded,  would  ri$c 
of  itself,  and  occupy  its  natural  place  without  disturbance  or 
controttl  f*  that  the  common  people  would  protect,  ^  cherish, 
and  snpport,  instead  of  crushing  it.  <<  The  people,^'  (it  was 
said)  ^  could  entertain  no  objects  of  ambition ;''  they  were 
out  of  the  road  of  intrigue  and  cabal  ;  and  could  possihhr 
have  no  other  view  than  the  support  of  the  mild  and  paren- 
tal authority  by  which  they  were  invested,  for  the  first  time 
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coBectively  with  red  importaaee  in  the  state,  and  protected 
in  their  peaceable  and  usefiil  employments. 

^in^  of  xiiis  unfortuaate  Idng  (not  without  a  large  share  of  blame 
^^^  to  himself)  was 'deluded  to  his  ruin- by  a  desire  to  humble  and 
reduce  his  nobility,  clergy,,  and  his  corporate  magistracy  i  not 
that  r  suppose  he  meant  whoUy  to  eradicate  thaie  bodies,  in 
the  manner  since  effected: by  the  democratick  power:  I 
rather  believe  that  even  Necker's  designs  did  not  go  to  that 
extent.  With  his  own  hand,  however,  Louis  the  XVIth 
pulled  down  the  pillars  which  upheld  his  throne  ;  and  this 
he  did,  because  he  could  not  bear,  the  inconveniences  which 
are  attached  to  every  thing  human ;  because  he  found  him* 
self  cooped  up,  and  in  dtnance  by  those  limits  which  nature 
prescribes  to  desire  and  imagination  %  and  was  taught  to  con* 
sider  as  low  and  degrading,  that  mutual  dependence  whidi 
Providence  has  m^datned  that  all  men. should  have  on  one 
another.  He  is  not  at  this  minute  perhaps  cured  of  the 
dread  of  the  power  and  credit  like  to  be  acquired  by  those 
who  would  save  and  rescue  him.  He  leaves  those  who  suf* 
fer  in  his  cause  to  their  £ite ;  and  hopes  by  various  mean  dew 
lusive  intrigues  in  which  I  am  afraid  he  is  encouraged  from 
abroad,  to  regain,  among  traitors  and  regicides,  the  poWer  he 
has  joined  to*  take  from  .his  own  family,  whixn  he  quietly 
sees  proscribed  before  his  eyes,  and  called  to  answer  to  the 
lowest  of  his  rebeh,  as  the  vilest  of  all  criminals. 

Smperoiir.  It  is  CO  be  hoped  that  the  emperour  may  be  taught  better 
things  by  this  fatal  example.  But  it  is  sure  that  he  has  ad^ 
vfeers  who  endeavour  to  fill  him  with  the  ideas  which  have 
brought  his  brother-in-law  to  his  present  atnation*  Joseph 
the  Second  was  frr  gone  in  this  philosophy,  and  some,  if  not 
most  who  serve  the  emperonr,  would  kindly  initiate  him  in- 
to all  the  mysteries  of  this  free-masonry.  They  would  peiw 
suade  him  to  look  on  the  national  assembly  not  with  the 
hatred  of  an  enemy,  but  the  jealousy  of  a  rival.'  Thty 
would  make  him  desirous  of  doing,  in  his  own  dominions,  by 
a  royal  despotism,  what  has  been  done  in  France  by  a'demON 
cratick.  Rather  than  abandon  such  enterprises,  they  wovld 
persuade  him  to  a  strange  alliance  between  those  extremes. 
Their  grand  object  being  now,  as  in  his  brother's  tlmit,  at 
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a|i7  fate  to  dcstrof.the  higher  oiders*  thfif  think  he  cannot 
compass  this  end,  as  certainly  he  caonot^  without  elevating 
the  lower*  Bj  depressing  the  one  and  by  raising  the  other, 
they  hope  in  the  first  place  to  increase  bi9  treasures  and  his 
army;  and  with  these  common  instrusients  of  royal  power 
they  flatter  him  that  the  democracy  which  they  help,  in  his 
name,  to  create,  will  give  him  but  little 'trouble*  -In.defiance 
ef  the  freshest  experience,  which  might  shew  him  that  old 
impossibilities  are  become  modern  probabilities,  and  that  the 
extent  to  which  evil  principles  xnay  go*  when  left  to  their 
own  operation.  Is  beyond  the  power  of  cal<3ubtion,  they  wiU 
endeavour  to  persuade  him  that  sqch  a  democracyis  a  thing 
which  cannot  subsist  by  itself  $  that  in-whesever  .hands  the 
miittary  cpmmand  is  placed,  he  must  be  in  the  necessary 
eouTse  of  affairs,  sooner  or  later  the  master  y  and  that  being 
the  master  of  various  unconnected  .conntries».  he  ;may  keep 
Ihem  all  in  order  by  employing,  a  military  forces  which  to 
CKkof  them,  is  foreign.  This  maxim  too,  however  former- 
ly plausibte,  will  not  now  hold  waiter.  This  scheme  is  fiiH 
oE  intricacy,  and  maty  cause,  him  every-  where  to  lose  the 
lieerta  of  his  people.  These  counsellors  ibrget.that  a  cor- 
mpeed  army  was  the  very. cause.of  the  ruin,  of  his  brother- 
iDpJaw ;  and  that:  he  b  himself  far  .from  secure  from  msimilar 
cerroption* 

Instead  of  reconciling  himself  heartily  and  hmi^fie  accord-  Sr^^i^n^ 
isg  to  the  most  obvious  rules;  of  policy  to  the  states  of  Bra^ 
bant,  us  Aif  mre  coastitatedp  and  who  in  the  present  state  tf 
Mttgt  stand  on  the  same  foundation  with  the  monarchy  it- 
miif  and  who  mi^t  have  been  gained  with  the  greatest  fa- 
dlity».they  have  advised  him  to  the  most  uakingty  proceed- 
ing which,  either  in  a.  good  or  in  a  bad  light*  has  ever  been 
attempted.  Under  a  pretext  taken  from  the  spirit  of  the 
lowest  chicane,  they  have  counselled  him  wliolly  to  fa^eak 
the  pubfick  faith,  to  annul  the  amnesty,  as  well  as  the(  other 
conditions  through  which  he  obtained  an  entrance  into  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  guarantee  ^ofQreait 
Britain  and  Prussia..  He  is  made  to  declare  his  adherence  to 
the  indemnity,  in  a  criminal  sense,  but  he  is  to  keep  aKve 
in  his  own  namej  and  ito  encourage  in  others  a  civii. ftocess 
in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  damages  for  what  has  been  sufr 
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^^a  Harfn^thcy'trotiblfes;  Whilst  he  keeps  op  thU  liopefiil 
1i^4rfft1ii  riet^  of  the  damages  he  may  recover  against  indl- 
▼iduals,  he  loses  the  hearts  of  a  whole  people,  and  the  viwt 
%nbsfdies  which  his  ancestors' had  been  used  to  receive  frotti 
Ifiem. 

*'"  This  design  once  admitted,  unriddles  the  mystery  of  the 
^^fT"***  ^hole  conduct  of  the  emperoui^s  ministers  with  regard  ta 
Frince.  P^a^ce. '  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  life  of  the  king  and  queeh 
bt  France  ncr  fonger  as  they  thought  in  danger,  they  en- 
tirely changed  their  plan  with  reg^  to  the  French  nation. 
1  believe  that  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution  (those  who  led 
the  constituting  assembly)  have  contrived  as  far  as  they  caH 
do  it,  to  give  the  emperour  satisfaction  on  this  head.  Hh 
keeps  a  continual  tone  and  posture  of  menace  to  secure  thb 
his  only  point.  But  it  must  he  observed,  that  he  all  alon|^ 
grounds  his  departure  from  the  engagement  at  ftlnltt  to  the 
princes,  on  the  wifl  and  actions  of  th  Bng  and  the  majority 
of  the  peopfe,  without  any  regard  to  the  natural  amd  constf- 
tutiohal  ordefs  of  the  state,  or  to  the  opinions  of  the  Whbl? 
house  oiF  fiourbon.  Though  it  is  manifestly  Under  th^  eoA- 
straint  of  imprisonment  and  the  fear  of  death,  that  thh  un*  * 
happy  man  Tias  been  guilty  of  all  those  humilhies  which  have 
astonished  mankind,'  the  advisers  of  the  empei^ur  wiir  con- 
sider nothing  but  the  physical  person  of  Louis,  which,  even 
in  his  present  degraded  and  infamous  state,  they  regard  as 
of  sufficient  authority  to  give  a  compleat  sanction  to  the  per- 
secution and  utter  ruin  of  all  his  family,  and  of  every  person 
who  has  shewn  any  degree  of  attachment  or  fidelity  to  hinrf, 
or  to  his  cause-,  as  well  as  competent  to  destroy  the  whole 
ancient  constitution  and  frame  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  present  policy  therefore  of  the  Austrian  politiciataai^ 
is  to  recover  despotism  through  democracy ;  dr  at  least,  A 
any  expence,  every  where  to  ruin  the  description  of  men  who 
are  every  where  the  objects  of  their  settled  andf  systemstticV 
aversion,  but  more  especially  in  the  Netherlands.  Compare 
this  with  the  emperbur's  refusing  at  first  all  intercourse  with 
the  present  powers  in  France,  with  his  endeavouring  to  ex- 
cite all  Europe  against  them,  and  then  his  not  only  with- 
drawing alt  assistance  and  all  countenance  from  the  fugitives 
who  had  been  drawn  by  hb  decbrations  from  their  hoiise^> 
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ly  and  military  commtsrieiiS)  many  even  from  die 
of  their  rery  existence,  but  treating  them  with  every 
species  of  insult  and  ontrage. 

Gomhining  thb  unexampled  conduct  in  the  emperour^s 
ndvisersi  wi^  the  timidity  (operating  as  perfidy)  of  .the  king 
of  Fiance^  a  fatal  example  is  held  out  to  all  subjects,  tend* 
ing  to  shew  what  little  support,  or  even  countenance  they 
are  to  expect  from  those  for  whom  their  principle  of  fiddity 
may  induce  them  to  risk  life  and  fortune.  The  emperour's 
Mlvisers  would  not  for  the  world  rescind  one  of  the  acts  of 
this  or  of  the  late  French,  assembly  \  nor  do  they  wbh  any 
dung  better  at  present  for  their  master's  hrother  of  France, 
than  that  he  should  really  be,  as  he  is  nominally,  at  the  head 
of  the  system  of  persecution  of  religion  and  good  order,  and 
of  all  descriptions  of  dignity,  natural  and  instituted }  they 
only  wish  all  this  done  with  a  little  more  respect  to  the  king's 
person,  and  with  more  appearance  of  consideration  for  his 
new  subordinate  office ;  in  hopes  that  yielding  himself  for 
the  presesit,  to  the  persons  who  have  effected  these  changes, 
lie  may  be  able  to  game  for  the  rest  hereafter.  On  no  other 
prindpks  than  these,  can  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vien- 
na be  accounted  for.  The  subordinate  court  of  Brusseb  talks 
the  language  of  a  club  of  Feuillans.and  Jacobins. 

In  this  state  of  general  rottenness  among  subjects,  and  of  Moderate 
ddnsion  and  fake  politicks  in  princes,  comes  a  new  experi«  P>^- 
nnent*  The  king  of  France  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  regicide  faction,  the  Bamaves,  Lameths,  Fayettes,  Peri- 
gords,  Duports,  Robespierres,  Camus's,  &c.  &c.  &c.  They 
who  had  imprisoned^  suspended,  and  conditionally  deposed 
him,  are  his  confidential  counsellors.  The  next  desperate  of 
the  desperate  rebels,  call  themselves  the  moderaU  party. 
They  are  the  chiefr  of  the  first  assembly,  who  are  confed- 
erated to  support  their  power  during  their  su^nsion  from 
the  present,  and  to  govern  the  existent  body  with  as  sovereign 
a  ssray  as  they  had  done  the*  last.  They  have,  for  the  great- 
er part,  succeeded  \  and  they  have  many  advantages  towards 
procuring  their  success  in  future.  Inst  before  the  close  of 
their  regular  powec,  they  bestowed  some  appearance  of  pre- 
rogatives on  the  king,  which  in  their  first  plans  they  had  re- 
fused to  him ;  particularly  the  mischievous,  and  in  his  situa- 
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tion,  liresMa  pmogative  of  a  FiU.  This  pwwgatiw 
(vrhidv  tihef  bdidas  thflir  Ut  in  iho^niaiitfar  of  die  natioMl 
assembly  for  the  time  being)  withoot  the  direct  assistance  of 
tbeir  dvb,  ft'  wa»  impMsiUe  for  the  king  to  shew  oven  the 
'  de«e  of  exmiflg  with  the  smaltesi  e^ct,  or  oven  with 

saforf  tb  Us  person*  Howover,  by  ptajing  through  this 
Fitff^  tbe  assembty  against  the  king)  and  the  king  against  the 
assemUyv  they  have  made  themselves  masters  i^  both.  In 
this  sttoatien^  having  destroyed  the  old  government  by  their 
iedkion^'they  wonld  preserve  as  madi  of  order  as  is  ne^Nsaty 
for  the*  support  ortheii^  own  nsin-patton. 
French  '^  ^'  believed  that  this»  by  IStr  the  worst  party  of  the  mia- 

ttnbastt-  creants  of  Pranee^  has  received  direct  enoooragoment  from 
the  comiseUors  who  betray  the  emperoor.  Thus  strength- 
ened by  the  possession  of  the  captive  king  (now  captive  in 
his  mthd  as  wdl  as  in  body)  and  by  a  good  hope  of  the  empe« 
rour^  they  mtiHid  to  send  their  ministers  to  every  coort  inSn* 
rope ;  having  sent  before  them  snch  a  denunciation  of  terroor 
and  superiority  to  every  natfon  withoot  exception,  as  has  no 
example  in  the  difdomatick  world.  Hitherto  the  ninisl^r^ 
to  foreign  courts  bad  been  of  the  appointment  of  the  sovein* 
eign  of  ¥Vance  'previous  H  the  renohiHmi  \  and  either  from  in- 
clination, duty  or  decortMn,  most  of  them  vrere  contented 
with  a  merely  pas^evObedience  to  the  new  pewer«  At  pres- 
ent the  king  being'entii^^ly  in  the  hands  of  his  jailors,  andiiis 
miild  broben  to  his  situation,  can  send  none  bwt  the  entfaosi- 
asts  of  the  systan— ^^nen  lifamed  by  the  secret  connnittee  of 
the  Feuillahs,  who  meet  in  the  house  of  Mbdame  de  Stahl» 
M.  Necker's  daughter.  Such  is  every  man  whom  they  have 
t:dked  of  sendki^  hither,  l^ese  ministers  will  be  so  manf 
spies  and  incendiaries ;  so  many  active  emissaries  of  democ- 
racy. Their  houses  witt  become  places  of  rendezvous  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  add  centers  of  cabal  forwfaateveris  mis- 
chievous and  malignant  in  this  country,  particularly  among^ 
those  of  rank  and  fashion.  As  the  minister  of  the  national 
assembly  will  be  admitted  at  thi»  conrt,  at  least  with  his  nsaal 
rank;  and  as  entertainments  wilt  be  natoraUy  given  and  re- 
ceived by  th<!  king's  own  ministars,  any  attempt  to  diseonn- 
f  enahce  the  resoit  of  other  people  to  that  minister  t^onkf  be 
ineffi^ctn^U  stnd  indeed  abeot^^  ^nd  foil  of  ooMradiction. 


Vbi  liiign  wko  come  with  <hB>c  amlnwa^tlw  will  «M6t  in 
ibmenting  £tfiiaasaiBOBgpt  oun^  wkick  ^np^r  foil  ^«xtea4r 
fag  tiir  «viL^  SoiM  of  llicm  I  l^fr  are  itlMady  anriv^ 
7k«i«  j»  m  doubt  tti^waUito  a$  Midi  fnwcbief  ^iJ^ey  caop 

"WiUst  tlie  pddkk  miniiUfrT  afe  vecttiv^  ««4«r  tb^  geiif>  Conntxion 
mdhm^ibm  cMHumcatioo  ]mire«» iiaMi^»  the 4mt^ ""^  ''^''^*' 
foadtacw  bctwaoo  dw  fMicM  clujl^iin  Frisic«  an^  4)im,will 
&e»  as  ftbey  now  «re»  kept  up:  but  this  prtt^aded  ^mbsttsy 
iriB  he  a  deMr»eaore  Mady  aadmefe  efifecmaljiph  between 
eke  pertisuia  e£  the.aew  syeteea  oo  hpth  aides  of  the  water* 
I  do  aot  meaa  that  theae  AngVa^GaHkfc  chibs  \n  l4Qiido% 
•famlieater*  &«:•  ane  «or  4mgttm»  m  a  high  degree*  The 
apfoiataiear  of  lettiv^  aeiiiversaries  ha«  ^ver  ja  the  sense  of 
mmikmd  been  held  the  best  OMHbod  of  heepnig  alive  the 
epirit  ofeny  institiuios*  We  havie  oiie  settled  in l^oudoui 
awi  at  the  bit  of  theeiw  thatof  the  14th  of  J^^yt  the  stroog 
^BaBoontenaiice  of  govemoieo^  the  uofayourabl^  uoie  of  the 

.fear»  and  the  then  mwertainty  itS  the  di^positioa  o^  foreign 
power%  did  not  hiftdflf  tb«  in^ietiiig  of  a^  le^  nine  han^ 
dred  fnopW*  wi^  good  oaata  on  their  badu^  who  (UMild  af^ 

^tedto  pajf  Ittif  a  gniaea;i  hitad  tQ  shew  tl^ir  ^eal  lor  the 
jaew  pnodpies*  They  wjm  wkh  great  difficuliiy^  and  all 
pottSile  address^  handeoad  Irom  iq^vitiag  the  French  ambas- 
mtiot*    Hk  veal  tadiiposili^nf  besides  the  fear  of  offending 

w  wofjfmtff  smt  faiol  ^Mt  oi  town.  Bu^  when  our  court 
flkOL  karve  necognised  a  government  in  France,  founded  on 

.  the  priadples  anneanced  inMoatioorin's  leuer^  how  can  the 
firenok  ambaaador  be  frowfwd  upon  for  an  attendance  on 
akbse  neetoigs  Wwnmn.  the  eftaUishmeot  of  the  government 
kff  represents  is  criebraied  i  An  event  happened  a  few  days 
s^gQ»  wfaick  in  many  paritculars*was  very  ridicul^^s  ^  yet  even 
firom  the  ridiode  and  absurdity  of  the  proceedings,  it  marks 
tke  more  strongly  the  spirit  of  the  French  assembly.  I  mean 
ihe  reception  they  have  given  to  the  Frith-Street  alliance.  * 

Tkih  tkeagh  the  ddirium  of  a  low,  drunken  alchouse-^iub, 
they  havefmUickly  announced  as  a  foroial  alliance  with  the 
pec^  of  £ii|^and^.as  such  ordered  it  to  be  presented  to 
tkeir  kiag*  and  to  be  published  in  every  {province  in  France. 
Tbm  leads  more  direcaty  apid  with  much  greater  iS^rce  than 
;  widi  a  regular,  and  rational  appearance^  to 
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are af  ppiaioathat .die  cunremopmuias  of  the  En^tah Inve  - 
thfi  gr/aatest  ioflu^iice  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Frtnce^ . 
and  iodeed  of  all  the  people  in  Europe,  since  they  catch  with 
such  astonishmgeagerness^at  evary  the -most  trifling  shev  of 
suqb  opinions  in  thiir  favoutf.    -Next^  and  -  what  appears  to 
me.Jto  be  foU  as  in^xurtant>  it  shews  that  they  are  willing  pvb* 
liddy  to  countenance  and  even  to  adopt  rvery  factious  coa* . 
spirasy  thatAcan  be  formed  in  this  nation^  however  Icmt  and  - 
baae^  in  itself  in  order  to  excite  in  the  most  miserable  wretob-  - 
es.-here»van  idea-of  their  own  sovereign  importanee^  and  to  > 
encourage  them  to  look  up  to  France,  whenever  they  may  be 
matured  into  some&ing  of  ram*e  force,  for  assistance  in  the  - 
subversion  of  their  domestick  government*     This  address  of  v 
the  alehouse  club  was  aaually  proposed  and  accepted  by  the 
assembly  aa  an  affianci*    The  pdK>€edare  was  in  my  opinions  ' 
high  misdemeanor  iil  those  who  had  acted  thus  in  England, 
if  they  were  not  so  very  low  and  so  very  base,  that  no  aoai'  . 
of  thdir^  kaa  he.ctiBed  htgb^  eve^-as  a  description  of  criadw- 
ality ;  and^fae  assemUy  ia  accepting,  prodairaing  and  pob^ 
lisbing  this  forged  a1iiance,haft  been  gittltyof  a  pbin  aggres*' 
sion,  wbicb.^w^djttslilyovr, court  in  demanding  a  direct  > 
disavowalr  if  our  ^oHoy  idioifld  not  lead^sto  winkiaf  it.^ 

Whilst!  look  over  thi»  paper  to  havest  copied^  I  seea  . 
manifesto  of^thie  assemUy,  as  a  preliminary  to- a  dedaratiQii  - ' 
of  war  ag^nst  >theGerit)an  priocea  on-^the  Rhine^  >  Tim 
manifesto  conlainsitbe  whole  substance  of-  the  .Erench  poU-*  . 
ticks  with  regard  to  f<HreigB  states. '  They  have  ordered  it  to 
be  circulated  amoogat  the  pe<^>le  in'  ei^ery^cooiitry  of  En- 
rop^-^v«si?previouily  to  its  acceptance  by  the  king  and -his 
new  privy  .coun^il^^  <:lub  of  the  Feuallans*    Therefore,  a*- 
a  summary tof  thejr  policy  avowed  by  themselves,  let  os  coi>*  < 
sider  somd  of  the^circum^taikces  attending  that  piece,  os  well  - 
^  as  the«  spi^t.  aildrtemper  of  the  piece  itself.  « - 

Z>ec]ftn-         It  was  preceded  by  a  speech  from  Brissot,  foil  of  uneob- 
tionagainstampled.iBsolenee  towards  M  the  sovereign  states  of  .Ger« 
mJT^  many,  if  not  of  Europe*    The  assembly,  to  express  their  aatw 
isfaaion  in  the  sentiments  which  it  oonfiamed,  ordered  it  to 
be  printed. '  -  This  firissot  had  been  in  the  lowiest  and  iiasest 
employ  under  the  deposed-  monarchy  ^  »  sort  of  thiei^<alc.er. 
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orfpf  of  polke,  in  which  character  he  act!e<i  aftef'^lhe  Man^'^ 
ner  of  persons  in  that  deKription.    He  had  been  emplc^ed ' 
by*  kis  maMer,  the  lieutenant  de  police^  for  a  considerate  ' 
tiftie  in  London,  in  the  same  or^ome  such  honoitrable  occti^  ' 
pfttion*    The  revolution  whidi'has  brought  for#»d  al!  merit ' 
o^that  kindy  raised  him,  with  others  of  a  similar  class  and  dis»  ' 
posftfon,  to  fame  and  eminence.     On  the  revohittoii  he  be^  ^* 
came  a  publisher  of  an  infamous  newspaper,  which  he  still  • 
continues.     He  is  charged,  and  I  believe  justly,  as  the  first  ^ 
moirer  of  the  troubles  in'  Hispaniola.    There  is  no  wicked* 
n6ss>  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  in  which  he  is  not  versed,  and  * 
of  which  he  is  not  perfectly  capable.    His  quality  of  news  " 
wtiter,  now  an  employment  of  the  first  dignity  in*  France, 
and  his  practices  and  principles,  procured  his  election  mto 
assembly,  where  he  is  one  of  the  leading  members.    M<  Con* 
dorcet  produced  on  the  same  day  a  draft  of  a  declaration  to 
thaiking,  vrUch  the  assembly  published  before  it  was  pre* 

Gandprcet  (thosgh  nomarqai^  as  he  styled  himself  before 
the  TeFofcaiion)  is  a  man  of  another  sort  of  birilh,  ffl»hion,  and' 
occnpation  irom  firissot ;  bat  in  every  principle^  and  ei^evy 
dflposttion  tO'the  lowest  as  wdl  as  the  highest  »id  most  deters 
mined  viUanae9>  fiiUy  hiS'Cqual.  Heseconds^Drissot  infhe  as« 
semhl^  and  is  at  once  fais  coadjutor  and  his  rival  in  a  newspdh 
perv^whkfa'in  his  owa  name  ^asid  as  successor  to  M.  Garat, 
a  member  sdso  of  the  assembly,  he  has  just  set  up  in  that 
empire  of  Gazettes*  Gondorcet  was  chosen  to  draw  the 
first  cfedaradon  presented  by  the  assembly  to  the  Idng,  as  a 
thvcot  tothe  elector  of  TreveSf  and  Che  other  princes  on  ihe 
Rliide.  I Itt  that  piece,  in  whidiboth Fettillans  and  Jiicobins 
coocuxredi  they  declared  puUickly,  and  most  proudly  and 
ittseleiitly,Jthe  principle  on  which  they  mean  to  proceed  in 
thdrfbtmredkputes  with  any  of  the  'sovereigns  of-  Europe  $ 
for  they  say,  « that  it  is  not  with  fire  and  swjord  they  iee^h  ' 
to  aftaek  dmr  tenit^es,  but  by  what  will  be  m9rf  dr^adfut 
to  dwoS»  the^tntredtfclion  of  hb^rty/'*— I  ha««  nor^e  paper 
by  me  to.  give  the-  exHrt  words — but  I  believe  they  are  near^ 
ly  as  I 'State  them.  DrtaJ^ul  indeed  will  be  their  hostility^ '  ' 
if  diey.thoiiidbc^abIe:to  carry  it  on  according  to  theexatil<^  -  ' 
ple*«f.i&rar.mikk8  of  introd^ting  liberty*    They  have'sh^MAri 
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«i  perW  model  of  their  whole  design,  very  complecet  though 
in  little.  This  guig  of  omrderers  and  savages  ha^e  wholly 
hid  waste  and  utterly  ruined  the  beautiful  and  happy  cOon^ 
try  of  the  Comtat  Venussin  and  the  city  of  Avignon.  This 
and  and  treacherous  outrage  the  sovereigns  c(  Surope,  ia 
my  opinion,  with  a  great  mistake  of  their  honour  and  inteffw 
ests  have  permitted  even  without  a  remonstrance  to  be  car* 
ried  to  the  desired  point,  on  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  now  themselves  threatened  in  their  own  states  ;  and  thi% 
because,  according  to  the  poor  and  narrow  spirit  now  ia 
£ishioD,  their  brother  sovereign^whose  subjects  have  been  thus 
traitorously  and  inhumanly  treated  in  violation  of  the  law  v£ 
nature  and  of  nations,  has  a  name  somewhat  different  from 
theirs,  and  instead  of  being  styled  king,  or  duke,  or  hndgrave, 
is  usually  called  pope. 
State  of  T^^  electors  of  Treves  and  Mentz  were  frightened  witli 
the  £m-  the  menace  of  a  similar  mode  of  war.  The  assembly,  how* 
ever,  not  thinking  that  the  electors  of  Treves  and  MentK 
had  done  enough  under  their  first  terrour,  have  again  brought 
forward  Condorcet,  preceded  by  Brissot,  as  I  have  just  sta- 
ted. The  declaration  which  they  have  ordered  now  to  be 
circulated  in  all  countries,  is  in  substance  the  same  as  tbt 
first,  -but  still  more  insolent,  because  more  full  of  detail. 
There  they  have  the  impudence  to  sute  that  they  aim  at  no 
conquest  \  insinuating  that  all  the  old  lawful  powers  of  the 
world  had  each  made  a  constant  open  profession  of  a  design 
of  subduing  his  neighbours.  They  add,  that  if  they  are 
provoked,  their  war  will  be  directed  only  against  those  who 
assume  to  be  masters.  But  to  tbepeeple  they  will  bring  peace, 
law,  liberty,  ice.  kc.  There  is  not  the  least  him  that  diey 
consider  those  whom  they  call  persons  «  asswmag  to  Ae  mas* 
tersy*  to  be  the  lawful  government  of  their  country,  or  per« 
sons  to  be  treated  with  'the  least  management  or  respect. 
They  regard  them  as  usurpers  and  enslavers  of  the  peopk. 
If  I  do  not  mistake  they  are  described  by  the  name  of  ty* 
rants  in  Condorcet's  first  draft.  I  am  sure  they  are  so  in 
Brissot's  speech,  ordered  by  the  assembly  to  be  printed  at 
the  same  time  and  for  the  same  purposes.  The  whole  is  in 
the  same  strain,  full  of  false  philosophy  and  'fiilse  rhetortck^ 
both  however  calculated  to  captivate  and  influence  the  vifl* 
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gu  nuad^and  to  ocrite  sedition  m  the  countries  m  vrhich  it 
i^  ordered  to  be  circulated.  Indeed  it  is  such,  that  if  auy^oiF 
the  lawfol  arknowledged  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  publick- 
Ij  ordered  such  a  manifesto  to  tk  circulated  in  the  dominions 
of  anodiery  the  ambassador  of  that  power  would  ini^antly  be 
ordered  to  qntt  every  court  without  an  audience. 

Thjs  powers  of  Encope  have  a  pretext  for  concealing  tfaeu:  £ff^  ^f 
fiiarsy  by  saying  that  this  hnguage  is  not  used  by  the  king*;  f<Bv  on  the 
tlioogh  they  well  know  that  there  is  in  effect  no  such  per«^^^^f° 
soaif  that  the  assembly  is  in  reality,  and  by  that  king  is  ac- 
koowledged  to  be  the  masUr^  that  what  he  does  is  but  mat- 
ter of  fornaality>  and  that  he  can  neither  cause  nor  hinder, 
accefefate  nor  retard  any  measure  whatsoever,  nor  add  to  nor 
3oiteii  the  maniiesto  which  the  assembly  has  directed  to  be 
published,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  exciting  mutiny  and 
nebeliion  in  the  several  countries  governed  by  these  powers. 
Sy.the  generality  also  of  the  menaces  contained  in  this  pa- 
per {though  infinitely  aggravating  the  outrage)  they  hope  to 
xnnove'  from  each  power  separately  the  idea  of  a  distinct  a£i 
frooft.  The  penons  first  pointed  at  by  the  menace  are  cer- 
tainly the  princes  of  Germany,  who  harbour  the  persecuted 
Jboose  of  Bourbon  and  the  nobility  of  France ;  the  declara- 
tion, however,  is  general,  and  goes  to  every  state  with  which 
they  may  have  a  cause  o[  quarrel.  But  the  terrour  of  FrsMce 
has  jhllen  upon  all  nations.  A  few  months  since  all  %ovet» 
etgns  seemed  disposed  to  unite  against  her,  at  present  they 
adl  seem  so  combine  in  her  favour.  At  no  period  has  the 
power  of  France  ever  appeared  with  so  formidable  an  aspect. 
In  partiodar  the  liberties  of  the  empire  can  have  nothing 
xBore  than  an  existence  the  most  tottering  and  pre^rious, 
vhilst  France  exists  with  a  great  power  of  fomenting  rebel- 
lion»  and  the  greatest  in  the  weakest ;  but  with  neither  pow- 
er nor  deposition  to  support  the  smaller  states  in  their  inde* 
pendence. against  the  attempts  of  the  inore  powerful. 

I  wind  up  all  in  a  ftdl  conviction  within  my  oWn  breast, 
and  die  substance  of  which  t  must  repeat  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  state  of  France  b  the  first  consideration  in  tte  poli- 
ticks of  Europe,  and  of  each  state,  external] v  as  well  as  int^- 
Daily  considered* 


£2  THOUGHTS  ON 

Most  of  the  topicks  I  have  used  are  drawn  firom  fear  aadi 
apprehension.  Topicks  derived  from  fear  or  addressed  to  it^ 
arci  I  well  know,  of  doubtfal  appearance.  To  be  sure,  bope 
is  in  general  the  incitement  to  action.  Alarm  some  men-* 
jou  do  not  drive  them  to  provide  for  their  security  ;  jaa 
put  them  to  a  stand  y  you  induce  them  not  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  danger,  but  to  remove  so  unpleas- 
ant an  idea  from  their  minds ;  you  persuade  them  to  remain 
as  they  are,  from  a  new  fear  that  their  activity  may  bring 
on  the  apprehended  mischief  before  its  time.  I  confess 
freely  that  this  evil  sometimes  happens  from  an  overdone 
precaution ;  but  it  is  when  the  measures  are  rash,  ill  chosen^ 
or  ill  combined,  and  the  eSect%  rather  of  blind  terroor  than 
of  enlightened  f(»*esight.  But  the  few  to  whom  I  wish  to 
submit  my  thoughts,  are  of  a  character  which  will  enable  them' 
to  see  danger  without  astonishment,  and  to  provide  against 
it  without  perplexity. 

To  what  lengths  this  method  of  circulating  mntinoos  mani» 
festos,  and  of  keeping  emissaries  of  sedition  in  every  court 
under  the  name  of  ambassadors,  to  propagate  the  same  prin* 
ciples  and  to  follow  the  practices,  will  go,  and  how  soon  they 
will  operate,  it  is  hard  to  say— but  go  on  it  will-^more  or 
less  rapidly,  according  to  events,  and  to  the  humour  of  the 
time.  The  princes  menaced  with  the  revolt  of  their  sub* 
jects,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  obsequio^ily  obeyed 
the  sovereign  mandate  of  the  new  Roman  senate,  have  re* 
ceived  with  distinction,  in  a  publick  charaaer,  an^assadors 
from  those  who  in  the  same  act  had  circulated  the  manifesto 
of  sedition  in  their  dominions.  This  was  the  only  thing 
ifanting  to  the  degradation  and  disgrace  of  the  Germanick 
body. 

The  ambassadors  firom  the  rights  of  man,  and  their  ad- 
mission into  the  diplomatick  system,  I  hold  to  be  a  new  anra 
in  this  business.  It  will  be  the  most  important  step  yet  taken 
to  a£Fect  the  existence  of  sovereigns,  and  the  higher  classes 
of  life — I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  its  effects  upon  all  classes— 
but  the  first  blow  is  aimed  at  the  more  prominent  parts  in 
the  ancient  order  of  things. 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 


^  ^Ic  woiild>t)e  pfttumption  in  tie  to  do  txMt  tljjul  to  itiidce 
ft  cise.  'Man/  tbings  occur*  But  as  diey»  like  all  poHticd 
meaesores,  depend  on-dispodtions^  tempet^  means;  and  ektet^ 
tul  drcomstancesy  ibr  all  their  effect,  not  bein^  t^dl  assured 
bf  these,  fdo  not  know  how  to  let  loose  any  speculations  of 
inioe  on  the  subject.  The  evil  is  stated  in  my  Ofnnidn  as  it 
cnits.  The  remedy  must  be  where  power,  wisdom  and  in« 
Armadon,  I  hope  are  more  iinited  with  good  intentions  than 
Aey  can  be  with  me.  I  hate  done  With  this  subject,  I  be' 
fieveibr  ever.  It  has  given  me  many  anxious  moments  fbf 
Aie  two  last  years.  If  a  gfeat  change  is  to  be  made  in  human 
■Kurs,  the  minds  of  inen  will  be  ^ed  to  it }  the  general 
Wjpfaudns  and  ieeiings  wiO  draw  that  Way.  Svery  :fear,  every 
kope,  will  ferward  it ;  and  then  they  who  persist  in  opposing 
dth  mighty  curfent  in  human  aflSiirs,  will  appear  rather  to 
fesist  the  decrees  of  Providence  itself,  than  the  mere  designs 
of  men.    They  vrill  not  be  resolute  and  firm,  but  perverse 
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X  HAT  Trancef  by  its  mere  geographical 
pondoot  independently  of  every  other  circumstance,  must 
afibct  ewy  state  of  Europe;  some  of  them  immediately,  all 
af  tbem  throQgh  medinms  not  very  remote. 

That  the  standing  policy  of  this  kingdom  ever  has  been 

to  watch  over  the  external  proceedings  of  France,  (whatever 

form  the  inUrumr  government  of  that  kingdom  might  take) 

'  and  to  prevent  the  extension  of  its  dominion  or  its  ruling 

inflaenoe,  over  other  states.  ^ 

Hat,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  internal  state  of 
things  in  France,  wUch  alters  the  national  policy  with  regard 
to  the  exterior  relations  of  that  country. 

That  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  many  things  in  the  inter- 
nal drcmnstances  of  France  (and  perhaps  of  this  country  too) 
which  tend  to  fortify  the  principles  of  that  fundamental  poli- 
cy \  and  which  render  the  active  assertion  of  those  principles 
more  pressing  at  this,  than  at  any  former  time. 

That,  by  a  change  eflEected  in  about  three  weeks,  France 
lias  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Germany ;  to 
nake  an  absolute  conquest  of  Savoy }  to  menace  an  imme- 
dnte  invaaon  of  the  Netherlands  \  and  to  awe  and  overbear 
dw  whole  Heivetick  body,  which  is  in  a  most  perilous  situa- 
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tion.  The  great  aristocratick  cantons  having,  perhipi)ts  muck 
or  more  to  dread  from  their  own  people  whom  they  arm^  hot 
do  not  choose  or  dare  to  employ,  as  from  the  foreign  ene- 
my, which  against  all  publick  faith  has  butchered  their  troops^ 
serving  by  treaty  in  France.  To  this  picture,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  the  means  by  which  France  has  been  ena^ 
bled  to  effect  all  this,  namely  the  apparently  entire  destnic* 
tion  of  one  of  the  largest,  and  certainly  the  highest  disciplin- 
ed, and  best  appointed  army  ever  iekn,  headed  by  the  first 
military  sovereign  in  Europe,  with  a  captain  ui^der  him  of 
the  greatest  renown ;  and  that  without  a  blow  ^ven  or  re« 
ceived  on  any  side.  This  state  of  things  seems  to  me,  even 
if  it  went  no  further,  truly  serious.  ;,'  j 

Circumstances  have  enabled  France  to  do  all  this  by  laml* 
On  the  other  element  she  has  begun  to  elcert  herself;  and 
she  must  succeed  in  her  designs,  if  enemies  very  differ- 
ent  from  those  she  has  hitherto  had  to  encounter^  do  not  re- 
sist her. 

She  has  fitted  out  a  naval  tan/^  qq/^  actually  at  sea,  by 
which  she  is  enabled  to  give  law  to  ^^  ^bote  AjMiteipmiM^ 
It  is  known  as  a  ha  (and  if  not  so  kiyowilf  it  M  IP  ^  MMM 
of  things  highly  probaWe)  that  sh?  p^ppo^^  ib^  tfiyngfi  #f 
the  Ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  pillage  of  Il9q(ie»  #i  im  Si^ 
object  \  that  next  she  means  to  bombed  Nfiplef  §  %o  %wff»  to 
humble,  and  thus  to  command  all  Italy-^o  fqfot  it  to.i(  nw»9 
nal  neutrality,  but  to  a  real  depeiulence-ppto  compel  thelfsAs 
ian  princes  and  republicks  to  admit  the  free  e^trdnp^.tlf  (bft 
French  commerce,  an  open  intercourse,  and  t\ie  w^  <;9IKQin- 
itant,  of  that  intercourse,  the  afiUat^d  ^ociftUst  in  a  maiill<9 
similar  to  those  she  has  established  at  Avignon,  the  Coiqtaf  9 
Chamberry,  London^  Manchesterj  &c,  &c.  which  ^e  so 
many  colonies  planted  in  all  these  countries,  for  ext^^ifi^ 
the  influence^  and  securing  the  dominion  of  ^1^  Fr^pdi  mr 
pttblick. 

That  there  never  has  been  hitherto  a  period  in  which  this 
kingdom  would  have  suffered  a  French  fleet  to  dopiiiefv  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  force  Italy  to  submk  to  sudk' 
terms  as  France  would  thinlj:  fit  to  impose— to  say  nodiii^ 
of  what  has  been  done  upon  land  in  suppost  of  the  samesgpsis 
tem.    The  great  object  for  which  we  {ireierveil  iSimnk§ 
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mWn  wtt  ccNdd  keep  it,  aoid  for  wbkh  we  slOl  retain  Gibral* 
tv»  both  at  a  great  expeacei-  wa%  aoid  b,  to  prevent  the  pre* 
4tfcn|iMinoe  ef  fhmce  over  the  Mediterranean. 
'  Thus  £u  at  to  the  certain  and'  immediate  effect  of  that 
Miftauitfit  upott^  tb^  Italian  stales^  The  probaUe  e&ct  which 
diat  innaineiity  smd  the  other  annaments  preparing  at  Tour 
loOi  and  other  poct^may  faaVe  npen  Spain,  on  the  side  c^ 
tke  Meditcnranean,  is  .worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the 
British  €<^ttncils. 

That  it  ^  most  probaUe,  we  maky  say,  in  a  manner  certaun, 
that  if  the^  should  he.a  ruptnre  between  France  and  Spain^ 
Vrance  w\U  ii6t  cettBne  her  ofieHstlKe  j^ratical  operations 
against  Spain,  to  h&f  efforts  in  the  Mediterranean ;  on  which 
side^  however,  she  may  grievously  affisct  Spain,  especially  if 
she  excites  Motocce  atid  A%Mr%  which  undoubtedly  she 
will,  to  fall  upon  that  power* 

That  she  will  fit  out  armaments  uponfehe  ocean,  by  which 
the  flofa  itself  may  h^  intercepted^  and  thus  the  treasures  df 
aU  Europe,  as  Well  as  the  largest  and  surest  resources  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  may  be  conveyed  into  France,  and  be^- 
oome  powerful  instmments  for  the  amioyance  of  all  her 
ae^bbours^ 

That  she  makes  no  secret  of  her  designs* 

That,  if  the  inward  and  outward  bound  flota  shouM*  escape, 
still  France  has  more  and  better  means  of  dissevering  many 
of  the  provinces  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  from  the  state 
of  Spain,  than  Holboid  had  when  she  succeeded  in  the  same 
attempt.  The  Freoch.  marine  resembles  not  a  little  the  old 
armaments  o£  the  Flibustiers,  which  about  a  century  back, 
in  conjunction  with  pirates  of  our  nation,  brought  such  ca- 
lamities upon  the  Spanish  colonies.  They  diffcir  only  in  this, 
that  the  present  piracsicJd  force  is,  out  ^  all  measure  and 
comparison,  greater ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  the 
line,  and  firigates  being  ready  built,  most  of  them  in  a  manner 
new,  and  all  applicMrie  in  difierent  ways  to  that  service. 
Prtrateers  and  Moorish  corsaires  possess  hot  the  best  seaman** 
ship,  aild  very  little  discipline,  and  indeed  can  make  no  figure 
in  regular  service,  but  in  dest>erate  adventures,  and  animated 
with  a  lust  of  plunder,  they  are  truly  formidable. 

That  the  hnd  forces  of  France  are  well  adapted  to  concur 
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^b  their  mariaaun  oobjnnct  expeditionf  ol  this  nature.  Itt 
such  expeditions,  enterprtze  supplies  the  want  of  disciplinef 
and  perhaps  more  than  supplies  it.  Both  for  this*  and-fer 
other  sernce,  (however  contemptibte  their  military  is,  in 
ether  respects)  one  arm  is  extremely  good,  the  engineering 
and  artiliery  branch.  The  old  officer  c<Mrps  in  both  being 
composed  for  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  not  gentler- 
men,  or  gentlemen  newty  such,  few  have  abandoned  the  stt^ 
vicet  and.  the  men  are  veterans  well  enough  disciplined, 'and 
very  expert..  In  thi$  imt i^  way  they  must  make  war  with 
good  advantage.  They  must  do  so,  even  on  the  side  of 
Ffcmders,  either  offensively  or  defensively.  This  shews  the 
difference  between  the  policy  of  Louis  the  XlVth,  who  bnUt 
a  wall  of  brass  about  his  kingdom^  and  that  of  Josqph  the  Sec* 
qnd,  who  premeditatedly  nncovered  hb  wfacde  frontier. 

That  Spain,  from  the  actual  and  unexpected  prevalence  of 
french  power,  is  in  a  most  perilous  situation ;  perfecdy  de^ 
j^endent  on  the  mercy  of  that  republick.  If  Austria  is  brok«» 
en,  or  even  humbled,  die  will  not  dare  to  dispute  its  matv* 
dates. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  we  have  nothing  at  aU  to 
dread  from  the  power  of  Spain  by  sea,  or  by  land,  or  from 
any  rivalry  in  commerce. 

That  we  have  much  to  dread  from  the  connexions  into 
which  Spain  may  be  forced. 

From  the  circumstances  of  her  territorial  possessions,  of 
her  res6urceS|  and  the  whole  of  her  dvil  and  political  state^ 
we  may  be  authorized  safely,  and  with  undoubted  confidence 
to  affirm,  that 

Sfain  is  not  a  suhstantive  pnOer  t 
That  she  must  lean  on  France,  or  on  Englfllnd. 
That  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  pre*> 
vent  the  predominancy  of  a  French  interest  in  that  kingdom^ 
as  if  Spain  were  a  province  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or 
a  state  actually  dependent  on  it  \  full  as  much  so  as  ever  Por^  ' 
tugal  was  reputed'  to  be.    This  is  a  dependency  of  much 
ipreater  value :  and  its  destruction,  or  its  being  carri^  to  any 
other  dependency,  of  much  more  serious  misfortune. 

One  of  these  two  things  must  happen.  Either  Spain  must 
submit  to  circumstances,  and  take  such  conditions  as  France 
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vill  impose;  or  die  most  engage  in  hpstilities  along  with  the 
eooiperour,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

H  Spain  should  be  forced  or  awed  into  a  treaty  with  the 
repdUkk  of  France,  die  must  open  her  ports  and  her  com- 
merce, as  well  as  the  land  commnnication  far  the  French  la« 
boorers,  who  were  accostomed  annually  to  gather  in  the  har- 
vest in  Spain.  Indeed  she  most  grant  a  free  communication 
far  travellers  and  traders  through  her  whole  country;  In 
that  case  it  u  not  conjectural,  it  is  certun,  the  clubs  will  give 
bw  in  the  provinces;  Bourgoing,  or  some  such  miscreant, 
will  give  law  at  Madrid. 

In  this  England  may  acquiesce  if  she  pleases ;  and  France 
vrill  conclude  a  triumphant  peace,  with  Spain  under  her  ab- . 
sohite  dependence, with  abroad  highway  into  that, and  into 
every  sute  of  Europe.  She  actually  invites  Great  Britain 
to  divide  with  her  the  spoils  of  the  new  wprld,  and  to  make 
a' partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Oearly  it  is  better  to 
do  so,  than  to  suffer  France  to  possess  these  spoils,  and  that 
territory  alone;  which,  without  doubt,  unresisted  by  us,  she 
is  altogether  as  able,  as  she  is  willing  to  do. 

This  plan  is  proposed  by  the  French,  in  the  way  in  which 
tbey  propose  all  their  plans ;  and  in  the  only  way  in  which 
indeed  they  can  propose  them,  where  there  is  no  regular 
communication  between  his  majesty  and  their  republick* 

What  they  propose  is  a  plan.  It  is  a  plan  also  to  resist 
their  predatory  project.  To  remain  quiet,  and  to  suffer 
them  to  make  their  own  use  of  a  naval  power  before  our  face, 
so  as  to  awe  and  bully  Spain  into  a  submissive  peace,  or  to 
drive  them  into  a  ruinous  war,  without  any  measure  on  our 
part,  I  fear  is  no  plan  at  all. 

However,  if  the  plan  of  co-operation  which  France  de- 
sires, and  which  her  affiliated  societies  here  ardently  wish  and 
are  constantly  writing  up,  should  not  be  adopted,  and  the  war 
between  the  Emperour  and  France  should  continue,  I  think 
it  not  at  all  likely  that  Spain  should  not  be  drawn  into  the 
quarrel.  In  that  case,  the  neutrality  of  England  will  be  a 
thing  absolutely  impossible.  The  time  only  is  the  subject  of 
deliberation. 

Then  the  question  will  be,  whether  we  are  to  defer  putting 
ourselves  into  a  posture  for  the  common  defence,  either  by 
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armament,  or  negotiation,  or  both,  until  Spain  is  actntfly  at- 
tacked ;  that  is,  whether  our  conrt  -will  take  a  derided  pMt 
for  Spain,  whibt  Spaih  on  her  side,  is  jet  in  a  condition  to 
act  with  whatever  degree  of  vigour  she  may  hate }  whibi 
that  vigour  it  yet  unexhausted ;  or^whether  we  shall  connett 
ourselves  with  her  broken  fortunes ;  afirtr  she  shall  have  re- 
ceived material  blows,  and  when  we  shall  have  the  whole 
slow  length  of  that  always  unwieldy,  and  ill  constructed,  and 
then  wounded  and  crippled  body,  to  drag  srfter  us,  rather 
than  to  aid  us.  Whilst  our  ^sposition  is  uncertain,  Spain 
will  not  dare  to  put  herself  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as 
will  make  her  hostility  formidable,  or  her  neutrality  respect- 
able. 

If  the  decision  is  such  as  the  solution  of  this  question,  (I 
take  it  to  be  the  true  question)  conducts  to— 410  time  15  to  be 
lost.     But  the  measures,  though  prompt,  ought  not  to  be 
rash  and  indigested.    They  ought  to  be  well  chosen,  welt 
combined,  and  well  pursued.    The  system  must  be  gencval ; 
but  it  must  be  ex^trtedf,  not  successively,  or  with  inttffop- 
tion,  but  all  together,  umfiatUy  in  one  melting,  and  one  mould. 
For  this  purpose,  we  must  put  Europe  before  us,  which 
plainly  is,  just  now,   in  all  its  parts,   in   a  state  of  dis- 
mays  derangement  and  confusion  ;   and  very  possibly  a- 
mongst  all  its  sovereigns,  full  of  secret  heart  burning,  dis- 
trust, and  mutual  accusation.     Perhaps  it  may  labour  under 
worse  evilsL    There  is  lio  vigjour  any  where,  except  the  dis- 
tempered .vigour  and  energy  of  France.    That  country  has 
but  too.  much  life  in  it,  when  every  thing  around  is  so  dis- 
posed to  tameness  and  languor.   The  very  vices  of  the  French 
system  at  home  tend  to  give  force  to  foreign  exertions^  The 
generals  must  join  the  armies.    They  must  lead  ihem  to  en- 
terprise, or  they  are  likely  to  perish  by  their  hands*  /  Thus 
without  law  or  government  of  her  own,  France  gives  law  to 
all  the  governments  in  Europe. 

This  great  mass  of  political  matter  must  have  been  always 
under  the  view  of  thinkers  for  the  publick,  whether  they  act 
in  office  or  not.  Amongst  events,  even  the  late  calamitous 
events  were  in  the  book  of  contingency.  Of  course^  they 
must  have  been  in  design,  at  least,  provided  for.  A  plan 
which  takes  in  a$  many  as  possible  of  the  states  ccmcerned, 
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will  rather  tend  to  facilitate  and  simplify  a  rational  scheme 
fpr  preserving  Spain,  (if  that  were  our  sole,  as  I  think  if 
ought  to  be  our  principal  object)  than  to  delay  and  per- 
plex it. 

If  we  should  think  that  a  provident  policy  (perhaps  now 
more  than  provident,  urgept  and  necessary)  should  lead  us 
to  act,  we  cannot  take  measures  as  if  nothing  had  been  done. 
We  must  see  the  faults^  if  any,  which  have  conducted  to  the 
present  misfortunes:  not  for  the  sake  of  criticism,  military 
or  political,  or.  from  the  common  motives  of  blaming  person^ 
and  counsels  which  have  not  been  successful }  but  in  order, 
if  we  can,  to  administer  some  remedy  to  these  disasters,  by 
the  adoption  of  plans^  more  bottomed  in  principle,  and  built 
0D  with  more  discretion.     Mistakes  may  be  lessons. 

There  seem  indeed  to  have  been  several  mistakes  in  th^ 
political  principles  on  which  the  war  was  entered  into,  as  well 
as  in  the  plans  upon  which  it  was  conducted  $  spme  of  them 
very  fundamental,  and  not  only  visibly,  but  I  may  say,  pal- 
pably erroneous  ^  and  I  think  him  to  have  less  than  the  dis- 
cernment of  a  very  ordinary  statesman,  who  could  not  foresee 
fr^m  the  very  beginning,  unpleasant  consequences  from  those 
plans,  though  not  the  unparalleled  ^disgraces  and  disasters 
which  really  did  attend  them :  for  they  were,  both  principles 
and  measures,  wholly  new  and  out  of  the  common  course, 
without  any  thing  apparently  very  grand  in  the  conception, 
to  justify  this  total  departure  from  all  rule. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns  very  much 
injured  their  cause  by  admitting,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  interiour  arrangements  of  France;  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  publick  law  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  correspondent  practice  of  all  its  states,  from  the  time 
we  have  any  history  of  them.  In  this  particular,  the  two 
German  courts  seem  to  have  as  little  consulted  the  publicists 
of  Germany,  as  their  own  true  interests,  and  those  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  and  Europe.  This  admission  of  a 
fake  principle  in  the  law  of  nations  brought  them  into  an 
apparent  contradiction,  when  they  insisted  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  royal  authority  in  France.  But  this  confus- 
ed and  contradictory  proceeding  gave  rise  to  a  practical  er- 
rourof  woi:sc  consequence.     It  was  derived  from  one,,and  the 
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ttflfteroQt)  naoidyy  thtt  the  person  of  the  monarch  of  Fraoce 
uras  every  ^ng }  and  the  monarchy,  and  the  intermediate 
orders  of  the  state,  by  which  the  monarchy  was  npheld,  were 
nothing.  So  that,  if  the  nnited  potentates  had  succeeded  so 
far,  as  to  re«establiah  the  authority  of  that  king,  and  that  he 
should  he  so  ill««dvtsed  as  to  confirm  all  the  confiscations,, 
and  to  recognize  as  a  lawful  body,  and  co  cla^s  himself  with, 
that  tMk  of  murderers  (and  there  wanted  not  persons  who 
would  so  have  advised  him)  there  was  nothing  in  the  princi^. 
pie,  or  in  the.  proceeding  of  the  united  powers,  to  prevent, 
such  an  arrangement. 

An  expedition  to  free  a  brother  sovereign  from  prison^ 
was  undoubtedly  a  generous  and  chivalrous  undertaking. 
But  the  spirit  and  generosity  would  not  have  been  less,  if  the 
policy  had  been  more  profound,  and  more  comprehensive  ; 
that  is,  if  it  had  taken  in  those  considerations,  and  those 
persons,  by  whom,  and,  in  some  measure,  for  whom,  mon- 
archy exists.  This  would  become  a  bottom  tor  a  system  of 
solid  and  permanent  poliqr,  and  of  operations  conformable 
to  that  system. 

The  same  fimicfttl  errour  wasr  the  cause  why  nothing  was 
done  to  impress  the  people  of  France  (so  fiur  as  we  can  at  all 
consider  the  inh^tants  of  France  as  a  people)  with  an  idea 
that  the  goverament  wa»  ever  to  be  resily  French,  or  indeed 
any  thing  else  than  the  nominal  government  of  a  monarch,  a 
monarch  absohile  as  over  them,  but  whose  sole  support  was 
to  arise  from  foreign  potentates,  and  who  was  to  be  kept  on 
his' throne  by  Germ^  forces  $  in  short,  that  the  king  of 
France  was  to^be  a  viceroy  to  the  emperour  and  the  king  of 
Prussia* 

It  was  the  first  time  that  foreign  powers,  interfering  in  the 
concerns  of  a  nation  divided  into  parties,  have  thought  prop- 
er to  trust  wholly  out  of  their  councils,  to  postpone,  to  dis- 
countenance,  to  rejectrand  in  a  manner  to  disgrace  the  party 
whom  those  powers  came  to  support.  The  ^ngle  person  ot 
a  king  cannot  be  a  party.  Woe  to  the  king  who  is  himself 
his  party  t  The  royal  party  with  the  Ung  or  his  represen- 
tatives at  its  head,  is  the  rofal  cause.  Foreign  powers  have 
hitherto  chosen  to  give  to  such  wars  as  this,  the  appearance 
4far  civil  contest,  s(nd  not  that  of  an  hostile  invasion.    When 
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tlie  Spaniards,  mtbe  ^teentfa  eaitnrf,  /sent  aids  to  tht- 
chieft  of  the  league,  they  appeared  as  allies  to  that  league. 
Mid  to  the  noprisoned  king  (the  canUnal  de  Bourbon)r  which 
that  league  had  set  up.  When  the  Germans  ca£me  to  the 
aid  of  the  Protestant  princes,  in  the  same  series  ^f  ciTil  wars> 
Huj  came  as  aHies.  HThen  the  English  came  to  the  iid  of 
Henrythe  Fourth^  they  appeared  as  allies  to  that  prince.  So 
did  the  French  always  when  they  intermeddled  in  the  affiors 
pf  Germany.  They  came  to  aid  a  party  there.-  When  the 
Eiiglish  and  Dntch  intermeddled,  in  the  succession  of  Spain,, 
they  appeared  as  allies  to  the  emperonr  Oiarles  the  Sixth. 
In  short,  the  policy  has  bees  v  nniform  as  its  principles  were 
olmous  to  an  ordinary  eye. 

According  to  all  the  old  principles  of  law  and  policy,  a. 
regency  ought  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  French  princer 
of  the  blood,  nobles,  and  parliaments,  and  th^n  recognized 
by  the  combined  poveiB.  Fundamental  law, and  antient: 
usage,  as  well  as  the  dear  rnson  of  the  things;,  have  always 
onbined  it  during  an  impciMmment  of  jthe  king  pf  Franco  v 
as  in  the  case  of  lohn,  and  of  Francis  the  First.  A  monarchy 
ought  not  to  be  left  a  moment  without  a  repreadntative,  hiv- 
Jog  an  interest  In  the  soccessbn.  The  orders  of  the  state 
ought  also  to  have  been  reG0gni:2ed  in  those  amangst  whom 
atone  diey  existedin  freedom,  that  is,  in  the  emigrants. 

Thus,  laying  downa  firm  foundation  on  the  recognition  of 
the  authorities  tE  the  kingdom  of  France,  according  to  na- 
ture and  to  its  fundamental  laws,  and  not  according  to  the 
novel  and  ihconsiderate  principles  of  the  usurpation  which 
the  united  powers  were  come  to  ex$irpate,  the.  king  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  emperour,  as  allies  of  the  antient  kingdom  of 
France,  would  have  proceeded  with  dignity,  first>  to  free  .the 
monarcht  if  possible;  if  not,  to. secure  the  monarchy.  a,s 
principal  in  the  design ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  all  risks  ^  tp 
that  great  object  (the  object  of  other  ag^  tbap  the  present^ 
and  of  other  countries  than  that  of  France)  they  would  c^ 
t  avoid  proceeding  with  more  hastes  or  in  a  different 
>  than  what  the  nature  of  such  f^  object  re^uirecL  , : 

Adopting  this,  the  only  rational  system,  the.  rational  modci 
of  proceeding  upon  it,  was. to. commence. with  an.e^ectivQ 
deg^  of  Lisle,  which  th^  Fsenioh, generals  vm%,  h^v^ 
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taken  before  their  iaces>  qr  be  forced  to  fight.  A  plentifoil 
country  of  friends^  from  whence  to  draw  supplies,  would 
JgOLve  been  behind  them;  a  plentiful  country  of  enemies^ 
from  whence  to  force  supplies,  would  have  been  before  them^ 
Good  towns  were  always  within  reach  to  deposit  their  hos- 
pitak  and  ma|;azine8.  The  march  from  Lisle  to  Paris,  is 
through  a  less  defensible  country,  and  the  distance  is  hardly 
so  gr^at  as  from  Longwy  to  Paris. 

It  the  old  politick  and  military  ideas  had  governed,  the 
aidvanced  guard  would  have  been  formed  of  those  who  best 
knew,  the  country*  and  had  some  interest  ii\  it,  supported  by 
some  of  the  best  light  troops  and  light  artillery,  whilst  the 
grand  solid  body  of  an  army  disciplined  to  perfection,  pro- 
ceeded leisurely,  and  in  close  connexion  with  all  its  stores, 
provisions,  and  heavy  cannon,  to  support  the  expedite  body 
in  ^ase  of  misadventure,or  to  improve  and  complete  its  success. 

The  direct  contrary  of  all  this  was  put  in  practice.  In 
consequence  of  the  original  sin  of  this  project,  the  army  of 
the  French  princes  was  every  where  thrown  into  the  rear,  and 
no  part  of  it  brought  forward  to  the  last  moment,  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  secret  negotiation.  This  nat- 
orally  made  an  ill  impression  on  the  people,  and  furnished  an 
occasion  for  the  rebels  at  l^aris  to  give  out  that  the  faithful 
subjects  of  the  king  were  distrusted,  despised,  and  abhorred 
.  by  his  allies.  The  march  was  directed  through  a  skirt  of 
Lorraine,  and  thence  into  a  part  of  Champagne,  the  Duke 
of  Brunkswick  leaving  all  the  strongest  places  behind  him ; 
leaving  also  behind  him,  the  strength  of  his  artillery ;  and 
by  this  means  giving  a  superiority  to  the  French,  in  the  on- 
ly way  in  which  the  present  France  is  able  to  oppose  a  Ger- 
man force. 

In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  those  false  politicks, 
which  turned  every  thing  on  the  king's  sole  and  sinde  per- 
son, the  whole  plan  of  the  war  was  reduced  to  nothing  but  a 
coup  de  maifif  in  order  to  set  that  prince  at  liberty*  If  that 
failed  every  thing  was  to  be  given  up. 

The  scheme  of  a  coup  de  main,  might  (under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances) be  very  fit  for  a  partisan  at  the  head  of  a  light 
corps,  by  whose  failure  nothing  material  would  be  deranged. 
.But  for  a  royal  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  headed  by  a 
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taog  iff  pertoB,  #lio  was  to  miarch.  an  hundred  and  My  miles 
tiirough  an  enemy's  country-^sarely  this  was  a  plan  unheard 
of.      . 

Aldioogb  this  plan  was  not  ikM  chosen^  and  proceeded  up* 
on  principles  altogether  ill  judged  and  impolitickr,  the  supe^ 
riority  of  the  military  force  might  in  a-  great  degree  hav« 
supplied  the  defects,  and  ftimiAed  a  corrective  to  the  mis- 
takes. The  greater  prrixibility  was  that  the  Suke  of  A^uns- 
wick  would  make  his  way  to  Paris,  oter  the  bellies  of' the 
rabble  of  drunkards,  roldiers,  assassins,  rioters,  mutineers, 
andhalf^own  boyS)  under  theiU^beyed  command  of  a 
theatrH;a\,  "vapouring,  reduced  capcain  of  cavalry,  who  oppose 
ed  that  ^reat  commander  and  great  army.^  :^t — Diis  a/iter 
vismm — He  began  to  treat,  the  windt  blew,  and  the  rains 
beat,  the  house  fA\ — ^because-it  was  built  upon  sand-^and 
great  was  the  faH  thereof.  This  march  was  not  ah  exact  copy 
of  either  of  the  two  marches  made  by  the  Duke  of  Parma 
into  France. 

There  is  some  secret.  Sickness  and=  weather  may  defeat 
an  army  pursuing  a  wrong  {4an  \  not  that  I  brieve  the  sick- 
ness to  have  been  so  greit  as  k  has  been  reported ;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  superfluous  humiliation  in  this  business,  a 
perfect  prodigality  of  disgrace.  Some  advantage,  real  or  im- 
aginary, must  compensate  to  a  great  sovereign,  and  to  a  great 
general,  for  so  immense  a  loss  of  reputation;  Longwy,  situ- 
ated as  it  is,  might  (one  should  think)  be  evacuated  without 
a  capitulation  with  a  republick  just  proclaimed  by  the  king 
of  Prussia  as  an  usurping  and  rebellious  body.  He  was  not 
fiup  from  Luxembourg.  He  might  have  taken  away  the  ob- 
noxious French  in  his  flight.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
be^  necessary  that  those  magistrates  who  declared  for  their 
own  king,  on  the  faith,  and  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  gallows. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  the  emigrant  nobility  and  gentry 
who  served  with  the  king  of  Prussia's  array,  under  his  im- 
mediate command,  should  be  excluded  from  the  cartel,  and 
given  up  to  be  hanged  as  rebels.  Never  was  so  gross,  and 
so  cruel  a  breach  of  the  publick  faith,  not  with  an  enemy, 
but  with  a  friend.  Dumourier  has  dropped  very  shigular 
luots.    Custine  has  spoken  out  more  broadly.    These  ac- 
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counts  have  never  been  contradkted*  They  tend  to  mate 
an  eternal  rupture  between  the  powers*  The  French  have 
given  outy  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  endeavoured  to  ne« 
godate  some  name  and  phce  for  the  captive  king,  amongst 
the  murderers  and  proscribov  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
all  for  his  cause.    Even  this  has  not  been  denied* 

It  is  singular)  andv  indeed,  a  thing,  under  all  its  circum- 
stances, inconceivable,  that  every  thing  should  by  the  empe* 
rour  be  abandoned  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  That  monarch 
was  considered  as  principal.  In  the  nature  of  things,  as  well 
as  in  his  position  with  regard  to  the  war,  he  was  only  an  al- 
ly i  and  a  new  ally,  with  crossing  interests  in  many  pardcu- 
lars,  and  of  a  policy  rather  uncertain.  At  best,  and  suppos- 
ing him  to  act  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  the  emperour,  and 
the  empire,  to  him  must  be  but  secondary  objects.  Coun- 
tries out  of  Germany!  must  affect  him  in  a  still  more  remote 
manner.  France,  other  than  from  the  fear  of  its  doctrinal 
principles,  can  to  him  be  no  object  at  all.  Accordingly,  the 
Rhine,  Sardiua,  and  the  Swiss,  are  left  to  thw  &te.  The 
king  of  Prussia  has  no  direct  and  immediate  concern  with 
France  \  consequentitdlyj  to  be  sure,  a  great  deal ;  but  the  em- 
perour touches  France  dincily  in  many  parts :  he  is  a  near 
neighbour  to  Sardinia,  by  his  Milanese  territories ;  he  bor- 
ders on  Switzerland ;  Cologne,  possessed  by  his  uncle,  is  be- 
tween Mentz,  Treves,  and  the  king  of  Prussia's  territories 
on  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  emperour  is  the  natural  guardi- 
an of  Italy  and  Germany;  the  natural  balance  against  the 
ambition  of  France,  whether  republican  or  monarchical. 
His  ministers  and  his  generals,  therefore,  ought  to  have  had 
their  full  share  in  every  material  consultation,  which  I  sus- 
pect they  had  not.  If  he  has  no  minister  capable  of  plans 
of  fx>licy,  which  comprehend  the  superintendency  of  a  war, 
or  no  general  with  the  least  of  a  poUtical  head,  things  have 
been  as  they  must  be.  However,  in  all  the  parts  of  this 
strange  proceeding,  there  must  be  a  secret. 

It  is  probably  known  to  ministers.  I  do  not  mean  to  pene- 
trate into  it.  My  speculations  on  this  head  must  be  only 
conjectural.  If  the  king  of  Prussia,  under  the  pretext,  or 
on  the  reality  of  some  information  relative  to  ill  practice  on 
the  part  oCiheHMurt  of  ^enna,  takes  advanuge  of  his  be- 
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ia^addiitted  into  the  heart  of  the  emperour's  dommions  in 
the  character  of  an  ally,  afterwards  to  join  the  common  ene* 
my,  aad  to  enable  France  to  seize  the  Netherlands,  and  to  re- 
duce and  hamUe  tbe  empire^  I  cannot  conceive,  npon  every 
peindple,  any  thing  more  alarming  for  this  country,  separate*^ 
1  J,  and  as  a  part  cS  the  general  system.  After  all,  we  may 
be  looking  in  vain  in  the  regions  of  politicks,  for  what  is  on* 
ly  the  operation  of  temper  and  character  upon  accidental  cir« 
camstanceS'-But  I  never «knew  accidents  to  decide  the  nabe/e 
of  any  great  business  $  and  I  never  knew  temper  to  act,  but 
that  tome  system  of  politicks,  agreeaUe  to  its  peculiar  spirit^ 
was  blended  with  it,  strengthened  it,  and  got  strength  from 
it.  Therefore  the  politicks  can  hardly  be  put  out  of  the 
question* 

Great  mistakes  have  been  committed ;  at  least  I  hope  se- 
lf there  have  been  none,  the  case  in  future  is  desperate.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  point  ont  some  of  those  which  have  oc** 
corred  to  me,  and  most  of  them  very  early. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
on  at  (ttU  and  mafeore  view  and  comparison  of  the  historical 
siatter,  of  the  transactions  that  have  passed  before  our  eyes^ 
and  of  tbe  iiitare  frospeetf  I  think  I  am  authorised  to  form 
an  opinion  without  the  least  hesitation. 

That  there  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  ever  will  be,  nor  ever 
can  be,  the  least  .rational  hope  of  making  an  impression  on 
France  by  any  continental  powers,  if  England  is  not  a  part, 
is  not  the  directing  part,  is  not  the  soul,  of  the  whole  con* 
federacy  against*  it. 

This,  so  far  as  it  is  an  anticipation  of  future,  is  grounded 
on  the  whole  tenour  of  form^  history-— In  <  speculation  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for  on  two  i^n  principles. 

First,  that  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  take  a  more  fair  and 
equal  part  in  the  alliance,  than  the  other  powers,  as  having 
less  of  crossing  interest,  or  perplexed  discussion  with  any  of. 

Secondly,  Because  France  cannot  ha^  to  deal  with  any  of 
these  continental  sovereigns,  without  their  feeling  that  na* 
tioDy  as  a  maritime  power,  greatly  superiour  to  them  all  put 
together  ;  a  fimrce  which  is  only  to  be  kept  in  check  by  Bog- 
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Englandf  except  during  the  eoceotrick  abemtiM  of  darles 
t|ie  Second,  has  always  considered  it  as  her  duly  and  interest^ 
to  take  her  place  in  such  a  confederacy.  Her  chief  diapotes 
must  e?er  be  with  France^  and  if  England  diews  heradf  m* 
differ^it  and  unconcerned  when  these  powers  are  confamed 
against  the  enterprises  of  France)  she  is  to  look  with  certain* 
ty  for  the  same  indifference  on  the  past  of.  these  powen^ 
when  she  may  be  at  war  with  that  natson.  This  will  tend  to* 
tally  to  disconnect  this  kii^om  from  the  system  of  Eufope, 
in  which,  if  she  ought  not  raddy  to  meddle,  she  ought  never 
wholly  to  withdraw  herself  from  it. 

If  then  England  is  put  in  motion,  iriiether  by  m  considenK 
iion  of  the  general  safety,  or  of  the  influence  of  France  upon 
Spam,  or  by  the  probable  operations  of  this  new  system  on 
the  Netherlands,  it  must  embrace  in  its  prefect  the  wfaxde  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  part  it  takes  ougfat^  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  a  leading  and  presiding  part* 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  suggest^ 

First,  That  a  minister,  should  forthwith  be  sent  to  Spain,  to 
encourage  that  court  to  persevere  in  the  measures  they  have 
adopted  against  France;  to  make  a  close  alliance  and  guar- 
antee of  possessions,  as  against  France,  with  that  power,  and 
whilst  the  formality  of  the  treaty  is  pending,  to  assure  them 
of  our  protection,  postponing  any  lesser  disputes  to  another 
occasion* 

Secondly,  To  assure  the  court  of  Vienna,  of  our  desbre  to 
enter  into  our  antient  connexions  with  her,  and  to  support 
her  effectually  in  the  war  which  France  has  declared  against 
her. 

Thirdly,  To  animate  the  Swiss,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
to  take  a  part,  as  the  latter  once  did  on  the  principles  of  the 
grand  alliance. 

Fourthly,  To  put  an  end  to  our  disputes  with  Russia,  and 
mutually  to  forget  the  past,  i  believe  if  she  is  satisfied  of 
this  oblivion,  she  will  return  to  her  old  sentiments,  with  re>- 
gard  to  this  court,  and  will  take  a  more  forward  part  in  this 
business  than  any  other  power. 

Fifthly,  If  what  has  happened  to  the  king  of  Prussia  is 
only  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  panick  or  of  levity,  and  an 
indisposition  to  persevere  long  in  one  design-^he  support 
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and  csociirrcKe  of  Rnssaa  will  tend  to  steady  him,  and  to 
gm  Um  mobd'od.  If  he  be  ill  disposed,  witli  that  power 
en  hb  back,  and  without  one  ally  in  Europe,  I  tonceive  lie 
will  not  be  easily  led  to  derange  the  plan« 

Sijetliiy,To  nse  the  joint  influence  of  our  court,  and  of  our 
tbtm  allied  powers,  with  Holland,  to  arm  as  fully  as  she  cap 
by  sea,  and  to  make  some  addition  by  land. 

Sevendily,  To  adcaowledge  the  king  of  France's  next 
bradier  (assisted  by  such  a  conncti  and  such  representatives  of 
tlw  kingdom  of  France^  as  dull  be  thought  proper)  regent 
of  France,  and  to  send  that  prince  a  small  supply  of  money, 
aimsi  cVoatUng  and  artillery. 

Eighthly,  To  pwe  force  to  these  negotiations,  an  instant 
naval  armament  ought  to  be  adopted ;  one  squadron  for  the 
liediterranean;  another  ibr  the  Channel.  The  season  is 
GOfurenient,  most  of  our  trade  being,  as  I  take  it,  at  home,. 

After  speaking  of  a  plan  fimned  upon  the  antient  policy 
and  practice  of  Ghreat  Britain,  and  of  Europe ;  to  which  this 
is  exactly  conformable  in  every  respect,  with  no  deviation 
wfaattsoever,  and  which  is,  I  conceive,  much  more  strongly 
called  for  by  the  present  circumstances  than  by  any  former, 
I  most  take  notice  of  another  which  I  fear,  but  cannot  per*- 
soade  myself  to  believe,  is  in  agitation.  This  plan  is  ground- 
ed upon  the  very  same  view  of  things  which  is  here  stated, 
namely,  the  danger  to  all  sovereigns,  and  old  republicks, 
from  the  prevalence  of  French  power  and  influence. 

It  is  to  form  a  congress  of  all  the'  European  powers,  for 
the  puipose  <^  a  general  defensive  alliance,  the  objects  pf 
which  should  be. 

First,  The  recognition  of  this  new  republick  (which  they 
well  know  is  formed  on  the  principles,  and  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  destruction  of  all  kings),  and  whenever  the . 
haa^b  of  this  new  republick  shall  consent  to  release  the  roy* 
al  captives,  to  make  peace  with  them. 

Secondly,  To  defend  themselves  with  their  joint  forces 
aigainst  the  open  aggressions  or  the  secret  practices,  intrigue^ 
and  writings,  which  are  used  to  propagate  the  French  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  from  whose  shop  this  commodity 
conoes.     It  is  so  perfectly  absurd,  that  if  that,  or  any  thir>g 
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like  it,  meets  with  a  serious  entertttninent  in  any  eabbet^  I 
should  think  it  the  effect  of  what  is  called  a  judicial  Uind- 
nessi  the  certain  forerunner  of  the  destruction  of  all  crowns 
and  kingdoms. 

An  effensive  alliance,  in  which  union  is  preserved,  by  com^ 
mon  efforts  in  common  dangers,  against  a  common  active  en» 
emy,  may  preserve  its  consistency,  and  may  produce,  for  a 
given  time,  some  considerable  effect  \  though  this  is  not  easy, 
and  for  any  very  long  period,  can  hardly  be  expected*  But 
a  defensive  alliance,  formed  of  long  discordant  interests,  with 
innumerable  discussions  existing,  having  no  one  pointed  ob» 
ject  to  which  it  is  directed,  which  is  to  be  held  together  with 
an  unremitted  vigilance,  as  watchful  in  peace  as  in  war,  is  so 
evidently  impossible,  is  such  a  chimera,  is  so  contrary  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  course  of  human  aflSurs,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded no  person  in  bis  senses,  except  those  whose  country, 
religion  and  sovereign,  are  deposited  in  the  French  fundsy 
could  dream  of  it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  petty  bounda^ 
ry  suit,  no  difference  between  a  family  arrangement,  no  sort 
of  misunderstanding,  or  cross  purpose  between  the  pride  and 
(Etiquette  of  courts,  that  would  not  entirely  disjoint  this  sort 
of  alliance,  and  render  it  as  futile  in  its  efiects,  as  it  is  feeble 
in  its  principle.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  main  drift  of 
that  defensive  alliance  must  be  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
intrigue,  mischievous  doctrine  and  evil  example,  in  the  suo- 
cess  of  unprovoked  rebellion,  regicide,  and  systematick  assas- 
sinaticHi  and  massacre,  the  absurdity  of  such  a  scheme  be- 
comes quite  lamentable.  Open  the  communication  with 
France,  and  the  rest  follows  of  course. 

How  far  the  interiour  circumstances  pf  this  country  sup- 
port what  is  said  with  regard  to  its  foreign  politicks,  must  be 
kft  to  better  judgments.  I  am  sure  the  French  dction  here 
is  infinitely  strengthened  by  the  success  of  the  assassins  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  This  evil  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope must  be  extirpated  from  that  center,  or  no  part  of  the 
circumference  can  be  free  from  the  mischief  which  radiates 
from  it,  and  which  will  spread  circle  beyond  circle,  in  spite 
of  all  the  little  defensive  precautions  which  can  be  employed 
against  it. 

I  do  not  put  my  name  to  these  hints  submitted  to  the  con- 
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^deration  of  reflecting  men.  It  is  of  too  little  importaace 
to  suppose  the  name  of  the  writer  could  add  any  weight  to 
the  state  of  things  contained  in  this  paper.  That  state  of 
things  presses  irresistibly  on  my  judgment^  and  it  lies»  and 
has  lofl^  Iain,  with  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  mind.  I  cannot 
think  that  what  is  done  in  France,  is  beneficial  to  the  human 
face.  If  it  were,  the  English  constitution  oog^t  no  more  to 
stand  against  it  than  the  antient  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
in  which  the  ne^  system  prevails.  I  thought  it  the  duty  of 
a  man,  not  unconcerned  for  the  puUick,  and  who  b  a  £dth« 
fial  subject  to  the  king,  respectfully  to  submit  this  state  of 
facts  at  thb  new  step  in  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  and 
politicks,  to  his  Majesty,  to  h»  confidential  servants,  and  to 
those  persons  who^  though  not  in  office,  by  their  birth,  their 
rank,  their  fortune,  their  character  and  their  reputation  for 
wisdom,  seen^  me  to  have  a  barge  stake  in  the  subility  of 
the  antient  order  of  things. 

Batb,  Novmier  5,  179S. 
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As  the  prop<Med  miuufesto  is,  I  u]iderstaiicl» 
to  pfTomulgate  tb  the  world  the  general  idea  of  a  plan  for 
the  regolation  of  a  great  kittgdom,  and  through  the  regular 
tion  of  that  kingdom  probably  to  decide  the  hte  of  Europe 
for  ever,  nothing  requires  a  more  seridus  deliberation  with 
regard  to  the  time  of  making  it>  the  circumstances  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  the  matter  it  is  to  contain. 

As  to  the  time,  (with  the  due  diffidence  in  my  own  opin« 
ion)  I  have  some  doubts  whether  it  is  not  rather  unfavoura* 
ble  to  the  issuing  any  manifesto,  with  regard  to  the  intended 
government  of  France :  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is,  (upon 
the  principal  point  of  our  attack)  a  time  of  calamity  and  de* 
feat.  Manifestoes  of  this  nature  are  commonly  made  when 
the  army  of  some  sovereign  enters  into  the  enemy's  country 
in  great  force,  andundertheimponng  authority  of  that  force 
employs  menaces  towards  those  whom  he  desires  to  awe ; 
and  makes  promises  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  engage  in 
his  favour. 

As  to  a  party,  what  has  been  done  at  Toulon  leaves  tiff. 
dlcobt,  that  the  party  for  which  we  declare  must  be  that 
which  substantially  declares  for  royalty  as  the  basis  of  th^ 
government. 

V«i.  IV.  L 
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As  to  menaces — Nothing  in  my  opinion*  can  contrib- 
ute more  effectually  to  lower  any  sovereign  in  the  publick 
estimation,  and  to  tarn  his  defeats  into  dbgracesi  than  to 
threaten  in  a  moment  of  impotente*  The  second  manifesto 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  appeared  therefore  to  the  world  to 
be  extremely  ill-timed.  Howeveri  if  his  menaces  in  that 
manifesto  had  been  seasonable,  they  were  not  without  an  ob- 
ject. Great  crimes  then  apprehended,  and  great  evils  then 
impending,  were  to  be  prevented.  At  this  time,  every  act, 
which  eariy  menaces  might  possibly  have  prevetOed^  is  done. 
Punishment  and  vengeance  alone  remain,  and  God  forbid 
that  they  should  ever  be  forgotten.  But  the  punishment  of 
enormous  ofienders  will  not  be  the  less  severe,  or  the  less  ezr 
emplary  when  it  b  not  threatened  at  a  moment  when  we 
have  it  not  in  our  power  (to  execute  oW  threats.  On  the 
other  side,  to  pass  by  proceedings  of  such  a  ne&rious  nature^ 
in  all  kinds,  as  have  been  carried  on  in  France,  without  any 
signification  of  resentment,  would  be  in  effect  to  ratify  them ; 
and  thMSriro^hecoqie  accessaries  after  the  fact,  in  all  those  ea* 
ormitieswhtch  it  is  impossible  to  repeat,  or  think  of  withmt 
horrour*  An  absoljute  silence  appears  to  me  to  be  at  thb 
time  the  only  safe  cottrse4 

The  second  usual  matter  of  maaifestoes  is  composed  of 
promises  to  those  who  co-operate  with  our  designs.  These 
promises  dependan  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  on  the 
apparent  power  of  the  person  who  makes  them  to  fulfil  his 
engagements.  A  time  of  disaster  on  the  part  of  the  prom- 
iser,  seems  not  to  add  mudti  to  the  dignity  of  his  person,  or 
to  the  effect  of  his  offers.  One  wouUl  hardly  wish  to  se- 
duce any  unhappy  persons  to  give  the  last  provocaticm  to  a 
ma*ciless  tyranny,  without  very  effectual  means  of  protecting 
them.  >. 

Theitifne  therefore  seems  (as  I  said)  nqt  favourable  to  a 
genera^  manifesto,  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  situation  of 
our  affairs.  However,  I  write  in  a  changing  scene,  when  a 
measure  very  imprudent  to-day,  may  be  very  proper  to*mor* 
row.  Some  great  victory  may  alter  the  whole  state  of  the 
question,,  so  far  as  it  regards  owe  power  of  fulfilling  any  en* 
g^gement  we  may  think  fit  to  make. 

BQt  there  is  another  consideration  of  far  greater  impor* 
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t«iK»ii»aa  tke/pvpoKsofthb  omrifiM^  pufaUck, 

and  tbe  tHorties  conemmd^  mil  look  somewhat  lo  thedispo* 
sition  of  tkrpnDmiaer  JndkaNed  by.'hircondaor,  a«  well  as  to 
kis  power  of  firifilUng  hit 'Oq^agafteitts.  -  . 

.  ^Making  of  tfaismatioii  as'part  of  »  general  combination 
of  powers,  are  we  qmte  sui«^  tkarotfaem  ean  befieve  us  to  be 
sjacere,  or  that  we  can  beeves  fiBttjr.«9Stiveda)f  oor  own  sin* 
cerity  in  the  protection  of  those  who  ishall  risk  their  lives 
fiw  therestoratio&'of  monaifcfayiD  France^  when  .the  world 
aeesy  that  those  who  are  the  naturaU.legalyConstitutionad  rep- 
seeental&ves  of  that  numardiy^  i£  it..haB'  aay»  have  not  had 
aheir  names  so  nnch  as  mentioned  in  aaf>  one  *  pobikk  act ; 
thmt'in  no  wajr whatever  »e  their  pfrsoosbraoght  ferward, 
that  their  rights  have  not  heen  expfeeily  or  implidtly  allow- 
mif  and  that  they  have  notbeen  in  tht  least  consultedtm  the 
iifwuin  Jateicsts  they,  have  at  stake.  On  tfae'Cdotrary, 
they^e  kept-  in.a  state  of  obsanityiand  coHtompt,  and  in  a 
depce  of  imfigence  at  fiihetlxmkfing'oa  beggtiy.  They 
avey  ja&ot,  little  iess  priiosieie^ift.tho  vilb^  of  Hanao^  than 
life  rafyal'capiaves  who  are  locked  opinthetdwepiefthe'Tem- 
plew  What  is  this,  aoeofdillg^  to  the  (Kmittionf  indications 
which  guide  the  judgment  of  mankind,  but^  under  the 
pfetest^  proteetjng  the  crown  of  France,  in  reaKty  to 
usurp  it  J  '      ' 

I  am  also  tery  apprebenrive^ '  that-  there  ate  other  circumr 
otanoefwbich  mast  tend  to^^weaken  the^fotce  of  our  declara^ 
tionSii  No.partiality  to  the  allied  powers,  can  prevent  great 
<ioabts  oa  the  finmess  of  onr  intentions  as  supporters  of  the 
crown  of  RaQce»or  of<the  true  principles  of  legitimate  gov<^ 
«Riment  in  omxmtion  to  jacobinism,  when  it  is  visible  that 
ibe  two  4eaiUog  ordcea  of  the  state  of  France,  who  &re  now 
the  victims,  and  wh9  must  always  be  the  true  and  sole  sup^ 
^povts  «f  monarchy  in  that  country,  are,  at  best,  in  some  of 
their  deMriptiens^  considered  only  as  objects  of  charity,  and 
Mhevs  are^  wfa^O'  employed,  employed  only  as  mercenary 
soldien ;  tbae  they  ar^  thrown  back  out  of  all  reputable  ser* 
'vioe^arein  a  manner  disdwned,  considered  as  nothing  in 
their  owi^eause,  and  never  once  consulted  in  the  concerns  of 
their  king,. their  country,  their  bws,  their  religion,  and  their 
-property  1  W^e  ov^Oittfect  to^  be  ashamed  of  them.    In  all 
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our  prooeedhigs  we  caicfally  airaid  Aft  ippeimice  of  beiiif 
of  z  party  with  then.  la  all  our  ideas  of  treaty  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  what  diey  are,  the  two  leading  orders  of  the 
kingdom.  If  we  do  not  oonsider  them  in  that  light,  we  mntt 
recognise  the  aavages  by  whom  they  ha^  been  ruined,  and 
who  have  declared  war  nponEorope^  whilst  they  disgrace  and 
persecute  human  nature,  and  opeidy  defy  dw  God  that  made 
diem,  as  real  proprietors  of  France. 

I  am  modi  afraid,  too,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  beliered 
fair  supporters  of  lawful  monarchy  against  jacobkuam,  so  long 
as  we  ooodnne  to  make  and  to  obseme  cartels  with  the  jaco- 
bins, and  on  fair  terms  eicbaage  prisoners  with  them,  whilst 
dieroyalists,  invited  to  our  standard,  and  employed  under 
our  publick  faith,  against  the  jacobins,  if  taken  by  that  sav« 
age  faction,  are  given  up  to  the  executioner  without  the  least 
attempt  whatsoever  at  reprisaL  For  this,  we  are  to  look  at 
the  king  of  Prussia's  coDduct,  compared  with  his  manifestoes 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago-  For  this  we  areto  look  at  the  ca» 
pknlations  of  M^nus  and  Valenciennes  made  in  the  course 
of  the  present  campaign.  By  these  two  capitulatmis,  the 
CSmtian  royalists  were  es^dnded  from  any  participalion  in 
die  cause  of  the  combined  powers^  They  were  considered 
as  the  outlaws  of  Europe*  Two  armies  were  in  ethct  sent 
against  them.  One  of  those  armies  (that  which  surrendered 
Menta)  was  very  near  overpowering  the  Christians  of  Poison, 
and  the  other  {A»t  which  surrendered  at  VdLendennes)  has 
actually  crushed  the  people  whom  oppression  and  despair 
had  driven  to  resistance  at  Lyons,  has  massacred  several 
thousands  of  them  in  cdd  Uood,  pittaged  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  place,  and  pursued  their  rage  to  the  very  hous- 
es, condemning  that  noble  city  to  desolation,  in  the  unheard- 
of  manner  we  have  seen  it  devoted. 

It  is  then  plain  by  a  conduct  which  overturns  a  dmusand 
declarations,  that  we  take  the  royalists  of  France  only  as  an 
instrument  of  some  convenience  in  a  temporary  hostility 
with  the  jacobins,  but  that  we  regard  those  atheistick  and 
murderous  barbarians  as  the  bon^  fide  possessors  of  the  soil 
of  Fkanoe;  It  appears  at  least,  that  we  oonsider  them  as  a  fair 
government  defactoy  if  not  dijure ;  a  resistance  to  which  in 
favour  of  the  king  of  France,  by  any  man  who  happened  to 
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^htmmtbkmAtttcimsktrf,  iDight#(iiutaU7becoiiud(md5 
tf  oeh«r  nadooti  as  the  crime  of  »eascMi« 

For  mj  paitt  I  would  sooner  put  my  hand  into  the  flf« 
dan  sign  aa  tavitation  to  o{^»<osaed  men  to  fight  uhder  avf 
atandard,  and  then  on  eveiy  sinister  event  of  war,  cmeUy 
gtire  them  up  to  be  pumshed  as  the  basest  of  traitors,  as 
long  as  I  had  one  of  the  common  enemy  in  my  hands  to  be 
pm  to  death  in  order  to  seeore  those  under  my  prote^ionj 
nnd  to  vindicate  the  common  honoar  cf  sovereigns.  We 
hear  nothing  of  this  kind  of  security  in  £ivour  of  those  whodi 
we  invite  to  the  support  of  oer  cause.  Without  it,  I  am  not 
z  tittle  apprebflttsive  that  the  predamatiens  of  the  combiaed 
powers  m^t  (oooonry  tatheir  intention  nodoubt)  be  hxdred 
upon  as  franda,  and  cmei  trapa  hid  for  their  lives. 

So  fiur  as  to  the  ccrrcapondence  between  our  dechratiens 
and  our  conduct :  let  the  declaration  be  worded  as  it  win, 
the  co^dmct  is  the  practical  comment  by  which,  and  which 
alone  it  ^n  be  mulerstood.  This  conduct  acting  on  the 
declaration,  lesvesa  menardiy  withont  a  monarch ;  and  wi«&« 
out  any  representarive  or  trustee  for  the  monarch,  and  the 
tnonardiy.  It  supposes  a  kingdom  without  states  and  or* 
ders  I  a  territory  without  proprietors ;  and  faithftri  subjects, 
who^are  to  be  left  to  the  hte  of  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  affiiir  €»f  the  establishment  of  a  government  b  a  very 
difficult  undertaking  for  foreign  powers  to  act  in  as  frinapeJs ; 
though  as  mmtXarUs  am/  meduOors,  it  has  been  not  at  all  un- 
ntusi,  andmiqr  be  a  measure  fuU  of  policy  and  humanity,  and 
true  dignifiy. 

The  first  thing  vre  ought  to  do,  suppodng  us  not  giving 
the  law  as  conquerors,  but  acting  as  friendly  powers  applied 
to  for  cennsel  and  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  a  distract- 
ed country,  is  well  to  consider  the  composition,  nature,  and 
temper  of  ita  obfects,  and  particularly  of  those  who  actually 
do,  or  who  ought  to  exercise  power  in  that  state.  It  is  ma^ 
terial  to  know  who  they  are,  and  how  constituted,  whom  we 
cofoniwt  Of  the  pitp/e  of  Frafife  f 

The  nest  consideration  is,  through  whom  our  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  made,  and  on  what  principles  the  govern- 
ment we  propose  is  to  be  established. 

The  fint  qncstioa  on  the  people  is  this,  Whedier  we  are 
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to  comider  the  individuals  now  acttmlly  in.Fnmcif.mmericaMf 
taken  and  arranged  into  JacoHn  clubsy  as  the.  body  politid^ 
coostitotiag  the  nation  of  France  ?  or.  Whether  we  consider 
the  original  individual  proprietors  of  lands»  expelled  sinee 
the  revolution*  and  the  states  and  the  bodies  politick*  such  as 
the  colleges  of  justice  called  parliaments,  the  corporations 
noble  and  not  noUe  of  baiUages,  and  towns*  and  cities*  the 
buhops  and  the  clergy*  as  the  true  constituent  parts. of  the 
nation*  and  forming  the  leg^ly  organized  parts  oifthe  peopk 
c^  France? 

In. this  serious  concern  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should 
have  the  most  distinct  ideas  annexed  to  the  terms  we  employe 
because  it  is  evident*  that  an  abuse  o£  the  tenapetple,  has  been 
the  original  fundamental  cause  of  those  evils*  the  cure  of 
which*  by  war  and  policy*  is  the  present  object  of  all  the 
states  of  Europe* 

If  we  consider  the  acting  power  in  France  in  any  legal 
construction  of  publick  law*  as  the  people*  the  question  is 
decided  in  favour  of  the  republick  one  and  indivisible.  But 
we  have  decided  for  monarchy*  If  so*  we  have  a  king  and 
subjects  ;  and  that  king  and  subjecu  have  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  ought  to  be  supported  at  home  j  fior  I .  do  not 
suppose  that  the  government  of  that  kingdom  can*  or  .aagfat 
to  be  regulated*  by  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  a  foreign  oon^ 
federacy.. 

As  to  the  faction  exelrcising  power*  to  suppose  that  mon* 
archy  can  be  supported  by  principled  regicides*  religion  by 
professed  atheists*  order  by  clubs  of  jacobins*  property  by 
committees  of  proscription*  and  jurisprudence  by  revcdution- 
ary  tribunals*  is  to  be  sanguine  in  a  degree  of  which  I  am  in* 
o^ble.  On  them  I  clecide*  for  myself*  that  these  per%ons 
are  not  the  legal  corporation  of  France*  and  that  it  ifr  not 
with  them  we  can  (if  we  vronld)  settle  the .  government-  o£ 
France^ 

Siiuse*  then*  we  have  decided  for  monarchy  in  that  fcin^ 
dom*  y^  ought  also  to  settle  who  is  to  be  the  jnpnarpb*  who 
is  to  be  the  guardian  of  a  minor*  and  bow  the  monarch  and 
monarchy  is  tp  be  modified  and  supported  i  If  jthe  monarch 
is  to  be  elected*  who  the  electors. s^  .to  be  :  if  hereditary* 
^hat  order  is  established  corresponding  with  an  ^reditary 
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noaardiyV  and  fitted  to'  maiiltain  it  ?    Who  are  to  modify 
it  ia  its  exercise  i    Who  are  to  restnun  its  powers  whera 
they  oaght  to  be  limited,  to  strengthen  them  where  they  are 
to  be  supported,  or  to  enlarge  them,  where  the  object,  the 
time,  and  the  circumstances,  may  demand  their  extension  ? 
These  are  things  which,  in' die  outline,  ought  to  be  made 
distinct  and  clear ;  for  if  they  are  not  (especially  with  regard 
to  those  great  points,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
what  is  the  corporation  of  the  kingdom)there  is  nothing  to  bin*' 
der  the  complete  establishment  of  a  jacobin  republick,  (such  as 
that  formed  in  1790  and  1791  nlider  the  name  of  a  Democracie 
Royale.  JacoUnism  does  not  consist  in  the  having,or  not  hav<* 
lag,  a*  certain  pageant  under  the  name  of  a  king,  but  <<  in 
taking  the  people  as  equal  individuals,  without  any  corporate 
name  or  description,  m-ithout  attention  to  property,  without 
division  of  powers,  and  forming  the  govemmem  of  delegates 
fiom  a  number  of  men  so  constituted ;  in  destroying  or  con* 
fiscatiag  property,'  and  bribing  the  pufalick  creditors,  or  the 
poor,  with  the  spoils,  now  of  one  i>art  of  the  community, 
now  of  another,  without  regard  to  prescription  or  possession.'^ 
I  hope  no  one  can  be  so  very  blind  as  to  imagine  rikat 
monartfay  can  be  acknowledged  and  supported  in  France  up-> 
on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  its  property,  carpcraU  and  in* 
divulual,  or  that  it  can  enjoy  a  moment's  pemumence  or  se^ 
curity  upon  any  scheme  of  things,  which  sets  aside  all  the 
antient  corporate  capacities  and  distinctions  of  the  kingdom, 
and  subverts  the  whole  fabrick  of  its  antient  laws  and  usages, 
political,  civil  and  religious,  to  introduce  a  system  founded 
on  the  supposed  rights  cf  maM,  and  the  ahs^ute  equalltj  of  the 
human  race*    Unless,  therefore,  we  declare  clearly  and  dis- 
tincdy  in  £ivonr  of  the  restoratioH  of  property,  and  confide 
to  the  hereditary  propercy  of  the  kingdom,-  the  limitation 
and  qualifications  of  its  hereditary  monarchy,  Ae  blood  and 
treasure  of  Europe  is  wasted  for  the  establishment  of  jacobin* 
ism  in  France.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Dantoa  and  Robes- 
pierre, Chaumette  and  Barrett,  that  Condorcet,  that  Thomas 
Paine,  that  La  Fayette,  and  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun,  the  ab- 
be  Gregoire,  with  all  the  gang  of  the  Syeyes's,  the  Henriot^, 
and  the  Santerres,  if  they  could  secure  themselves  in  the  fruits 
of  their  rebeltioB  and  rc4ibery,  would  be  perfectly  indifferent' 
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whether  the  most  unhappy  of  all  i<i(atits,  whom  by  the  lef^* 
^OQs  of  the  shoe^-makeri  his  governor  and  guardian,  they  are 
training  up  studiously  and  methodically  to  be  an  idiot,  or 
what  is  worse,  the  most  wicked  and  base  of  mankind,  con- 
tinues to  receive  his  civick  educaticm  in  the  Temple  or  the 
Thuitleries,  whilst  they,  and  such  as  they,  really  govern  the 
kingdom. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  andtoo  strongly  inculcated,  that  mon- 
archy and  property  must,  in  France,  go  together )  or  neither 
can  exist.  To  think  of  the  possibility  of  the  exbtence  of  a 
permanent  and  hereditary  royalty,  tvhere  nothing  else  is  here£* 
iary  or  permanent  in  point  either  <f  personal  or  corporate  dignity^ 
is  a  ruinous  chimera  worthy  of  the  abbe  Syeyes  and  those 
wicked  fools  his  associates,  who  usurped  powers  by  the  mur- 
ders of  the  19th  of  July  and  the  6th  of  October  1789,  and 
who  brought  forth  the  monster  which  they  called  Democra- 
cie  Royale,  or  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  that  most  thinking  men  would  prefer  infinitely 
some  sober  and  sensible  form  of  a  republick,  in  which  there 
was  no  mention  at  all  of  a  king,  but  which  held  out  some 
reasonable  security  to  property,  life,  and  personal  freedom^ 
to  a  scheme  of  things  like  this  democracie  royale,  founded 
on  impiety,  immorality,  fraudulent  currencies,  the  confisca- 
tion of  innocent  individuals,  and  the  pretended  rights  of 
man ;  and  which,  in  effect,  excluding  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  landed  property  of  a  great  nation,  threw 
every  thing  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  set  of  obscure  ad- 
venturers, who  led  to  every  mischief  a  blind  and  bloody 
band  of  sans-culottes.  At  the  head,  or  rather  at  the  tail  of 
this  system,  was  a  miserable  pageant  as  its  ostensible  instru- 
ment, who  was  to  be  treated  with  every  species  of  indignity, 
till  the  moment,  when  he  was  conveyed  firom  the  palace  of 
contempt  to  the  dungeon  of  hiwrour,  and  thence  led  by  a 
brewer  of  his  capital  through  the  applauses  of  an  hired,  {ran- 
tick»  drunken  multitude,  to  lose  his  head  upon  a  scaffold. 

This  Is  the  constitution,  or  democracie  royale  |  and  this  is 
what  infallibly  would  be  again  set  up  in  France  to  run  ex- 
actly the  samre  rpund,  if  the  predominant  power  should  $• 
fai:  be  forced  to  submit  as  to  receive  the  name  of  a  king, 
leaving  it  to  the  jacolnnsy  (that  is,  to  those  who  hate  sub* 
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▼ertttl  royalty  and  destroyed  property)  to  modify  tlie  oat, 
and  to  distribote  the  other  as  spoil.  By  the  jacobins  I  mean 
indiscriauxiately  the  Brissotins  and  the  Maratists^  knowing  no 
sort  of  diflerence  between  them*  As  to  any  other  party^ 
none  exists  in  that  unhappy  country.  The  royalists  (those 
in  Poitoa  excepted)  are  banished  and  extinguished ;  and  as 
to  what  they  call  the  Constitutionalists,  or  Democrats  Royaux^ 
they  never  had  an  existence  of  the  smallest  degree  of  power, 
consideration  or  authority  $  nor,  if  they  differ  at  all  firom 
the  rest  of  the  atheistick  banditti  (which  from  their  actions 
and  principles  I  hate  no  reason  to  think)  were  they  ever  any 
other  than  the  temporary  tools  and  instruments  of  the  more 
determined^  able,  and  systematick  regicides.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  support  this  chimerical  democracie  royale 
—the  first  was  by  La  .Fayette — the  last  by  Dumourier  : — 
they  tended  only  to  shew,  that  this  absurd  project  had  no 
party  to  support  it.  The  Girondists  under  Wimpfen,  and  at 
Bourdeanx,  have  made  some  struggle.  The  constitutionalists 
never  could  make  any ;  and  for  a  very  plain  reason )  they 
were  kaders  in  rebellion.  All  their  principles,  and  their  whole 
scheme  of  government  being  republican,  they  could  never 
e±dte  the  smatllest  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  un- 
happy monarch,  whom  they  had  rendered  contemptible,  to 
make  him  the  executive  officer  in  their  new  commonwealth. 
They  only  appeared  as  traitors  to  their  own  jacobin  cause,  not 
as  Caithfiil  adherents  to  the  king. 

In  an  address  to  France,  in  an  attempt  to  treat  with  it,  or 
in  considering  any  scheme  at  all  relative  to  it,  it  is  impossible 
vre  should  mean  the  geographical,  we  must  always  mean  the 
nunal  and  political  country.  I  believe  we  shall  be  in  a  great 
crrour  if  we  act  upon  an  idea  that  there  exists  in  that  coun* 
try  any  organized  body  of  men  who  might  be  willing  to  treat 
on  equitable  terms,  for  the  restoration  of  their  monarchy  ; 
but  who  are  nice  in  balancing  those  terms,  and  who  would 
accept  such  as  to  them  appeared  reasonable,  but  who  would 
qoietly  submit  to  the  predominant  power,  if  they  were  not 
gratified  in  the  fashion  of  some  constitution  which  suited 
with  their  fancies. 

I  take  the  state  of  France  to  be  totally  different,  I  knew 
of  no  such  body^  and  of  no  such  party.    So  far  firom  a  om^ 

Vol.  IV.  '    ^     M 
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binatioti  of  t^e^  mtn  (always  etscepchrg  Poitmi)  I  fieT«r  ytt 
beard,  that  a  lingk  tnan  ccmld  he  named  of  suflkient  force 
0r  influence  to  answer  for  anotlier  man,  much  less  for  thb 
miallest  di^rict  in  the  country,  or  for  the  most  mcomplet^ 
company  of  soldiers  in  the  army.    We  see  every  man  thit 
the  jacobins  choose  to  apprehend,  taken  up  in  his  Tillage,  or 
in  his  house,  smd  conveyed  to  prison  without  the  least  shad- 
ow of  resistance ;  and  tbh  ind^ftrefiti^  whether  he  is  suspect- 
ed of  royatism,  or  federalism,  moderantism,  democracy  royal, 
or  any  other  of  the  names  of  iaction  which  they  stsAt  by  the 
hoar.     What  is  much  more  astonishing,  (and  if  we  did  nOt 
carefully  attend  to  the  genius  and  circumstances  of  this  rev« 
^  olution,  must  indeed  appear  incredible)  all  their  most  accred- 
▼idwd^n-  ^^^  military  men,  from  a  generalissimo  to  a  corporal,  may 
flueace,     be  arrested,  (each  in  the  midst  of  his  camp,  and  covered  with 
miUtMT     ^^  laurels  of  accumulated  victories)  tiwi  neck  and  heels, 
thrown  into  a  cart,  and  sent  to  Paris  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals. 

As  no  individuals  have  power  4nd  influence,  so  there  are 
poratioM  ^^  corporations,  whether  of  lawyers  or  burghers,  existing. 
of  justice,  The  assembly  called  Constituent,  destroyed  all  such  institu*^ 
^^^*  tions  very  early.  The  primary  and  secondary  assemblies,  by 
their  original  constitution,  were  to  be  dissolved  when  they 
answered  the  purpose  of  electing  the  magistrates ;  and  were 
expressly  disqualified  from  performing  any  corporate  act 
whatsoever.  The  transient  ma^strates  have  been  almost  all 
removed  before  the  expiration  of  their  tenhs,  and  new  have 
been  lately  imposed  upon  the  people,  without  the  form  or 
ceremony  of  an  election :  these  magistrates  during  their  ex- 
istence are  put  under,  as  all  the  executive  authorities  are 
from  first  to  last,  the  popular  societies  (called  Jacobin  Clubs) 
of  the  several  countries,  and  thb  by  an  express  order  of  the 
national  convention :  it  b  even  made  a  case  of  death  to  op- 
pose or  attack  those  clubs.  They  too  have  been  lately  sub- 
jected to  an  expurgatory  scrutiny,  to  drive  out  from  them 
every  thing  savouring  of  what  they  call  the  crime  of  f7»Mf- 
iraniumj  of  which  offence  however  few  were  guilty.  But 
as  people  began  to  take  refuge  from  their  persecutions — 
amongst  themselves,  they  have  driven  them  from  that  last 
asylum. 
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The  State  oC  France  is  perfectly  simple.  It  consists  of  but 
two  descriptioiis — ^The  oppressors  and  the  oppressed. 

The  first  has  the  whole  authority  of  the  state  in  their 
hands  -,  ail  the  arms»  all  the  revenues  of  the  publick>  all  the 
confiscations  of  individuals  and  corporations.  They  have 
taken  the  lower  sort  from  their  occupations  and  have  put 
them  into  pay^  that  they  may  form  them  into  a  body  of  Jan- 
isaries  ta  over-rule  and  awe  property.  The  heads  of  these 
vB^tches  they  never  suffer  to  cooL  They  supply  them  with 
a  food  for  ftiry  varied  by  the  day — ^besides  the  sensual  state 
of  Lntojication  ficom  wluch  they  are  rarely  free.  They  have 
made  the  priests  and  people  formally  abjure  the  divinity  i 
tlieyhave  estranged  them  &om  every  civile  moral,  and  social^ 
or  even  natural  and  instinctive  sentiment,  habit,  and  practice, 
aad  ba(ve  rendered  them  systematically  savages,  to  make  it 
iiqpQsstf>le  for  them  to  be  the  instruments,  of  any  sober  and 
virtuous  arrangement,  or  to  be  reconciled  to  any  state  of  or- 
di?,  under  any  name  whatsoever. 

The  other  description,  tbf  caressed — are  people  of  sopie 
property  v  they  are  ^  small  relicks  of  the  persecuted  landed 
interest ;  they  are  the  burghevs  a^  the  farmers.  By  the 
very  drcumstance.  of  their  being  of  some  property,  though 
OHsaecous  in  some,  points  of  view^  they  cannot  be  very  con- 
adecafale  as  a  numktr*  Iq  9ties  the  nature  of  their  occupa^ 
tions  tenders  them  doKiestickuid  feeble;  in  the  country  it 
confines  them  to  their.  £urm  for  subsistence.  The  national 
guards  are  all  chai^ged  and  i^eformed.  Every  thing  suspi- 
cious in  the  desonption  of  which  they  were  composed  is  rig- 
oraasly  disarmed.  Commiueea,  called  of  vigilance  and  safe- 
ty^ are  every  where  formed ;  a  most  severe  and  scrutinising 
inquisition,  far  more  rigid  than  any  thing  ever  known  or  im- 
agined. Two  persons  cannot  meet  and  confer  without  haz- 
ard to  their  liberty^  and  even  to  their  lives.  Numbers  scarce- 
ly credible  have  been  executed^  and  their  property  confis- 
cated. At  Paris  and  in  most  qther  towns,  the  bread  they 
bay  is  a  daily  dole-^which  they  cannot  obtain  without  a  dai- 
ly ticket  delivered  to  them  by  their  masters.  Multitudes  of 
all  ages  and  sexes  are  actually  imprisoned.  \  have  reason  to 
bdieve,  that  in  France  there  are  not,  for  various  state  crimes, 
so  few  as  twenty  thousand*  actually  in.  jail — ^a  large  propor- 
*  Some  account!  make  them  five  timet  as  many. 
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tion  of  people  of  property  in  any  state.  If  a  father  of  a  hm^ 
ily  should  shew  any  disposition  to  resist^  or  to  withdraw 
himself  from  their  power,  his  wife  and  children  are  craeHy 
to  answ^  for  it.  It  is  by  means  of  these  hostages,  that  they 
keep  the  troops,  which  they  force  by  masses  (as  they  call  it) 
into  the  field — true  to  their  colours. 

Another  of  their  resources  is  not  to  be  forgotten.— -Tliey 
have  lately  found  a  way  of  giving  a  sort  of  ubiquity  to  the 
supreme  sovereign  authority,  which  no  monarch  has  been 
able  yet  to  give  to  any  representation  of  his. 

The  commissioners  of  the  national  convention,  who  are 
the  members  of  the  convention  itself,  and  really  exercise  all 
its  powers,  make  continual  circuits  through  every  province^ 
and  visits  to  every  army.  There  they  supersede  all  the  or- 
dinary authorities  civil  and  military,  and  change  and  alter 
every  thing  at  their  pleasure.  So  that  in  effect  no  deUbenif 
tive  capacity  exists  in  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

Toulon,  republican  in  principle,  having  taken  its  decisiao 
in  a  moment  under  the  guiU&tine^  and  before  the  arrivd  of 
these  commissioners,  Toulon,  being  a  place  regularly  fortifi- 
ed, and  having  in  its  bosom  a  navy  in  part  highly  discontent- 
ed, has  escaped,  though  by  a  $<Mt  of  miracle  $  and  it  woul4 
not  have  escaped,  if  two  powerful  fleets  had  not  been  it  tho 
door  to  give  them  not  only  strongs  but  prompt  and  immedi- 
ate  succour,  especially,  as  neither  this  nor  any  other  sea.>pQrl 
town  in  France  cap  be  depended  on^  from  thepecoliarly  sav* 
age  dispositions,  ihanners,  and  connexions  among  the  low«r 
sort  of  people  in  those  places.  This  I  take  to  be  the  true 
state  of  things  in  France ;  so  far  as  ii  regards  amj  existing  hd*^ 
ieSf  whether  of  legal  or  voluntary  association^  enable  of  acting  or 
of  treating  in  corps. 

Asno  the  oppressed  individtsa/s,  they  are  many ;  and  as 
discontented  as  men  must  be  under  the  monstrous  and  com- 
plicated tyranny  of  all  sorts,  with  which  they  are  crushed. 
They  want  no  stimulus  t6  throw  off  this  dreadfol  yoke ;  hot 
they  do  want  (not  manifestoes,  which  they  have  had  even  to 
surfeit,  but)  real  protection,  force  and  succour. 

The  disputes  <and  questions  (^  men  at  their  ease,  do  not 
at  all  affect  their  minds,  or  ever  can  occupy  therminds  of 
men  in  thf  ir  situation.    These  theories  are  long  since  gone 
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l»7f  they  have  bad  their  day,  and  have  done  their  mischief. 
lihe  cpiestion  is  not  between  the  rabble  of  systems,  Fayette- 
isfOt  Condorcetism,  Monarchism,  or  Democratism  or  Fedei^- 
ism,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  France  on 
the  otfaer--K>r  between  ail  these  systems  amongst  themselves. 
It  is  a  controversy  (weak  indeed  and  unequal  on  the  one  part) 
lietween  the  proprietor  and  the  robber ;  between  the  pris- 
oner and  the  jailor ;  between  the  neck  and  the  guillotine. 
Four-fifths  of  the  French  inhabitants  would  thankfully  take 
protection  from  the  emperour  of  Morocco,  and  would  never* 
trouble  their  heads  about  the  abstract  principles  of  the  power 
by  which  they  were  snatched  6rom  imprisonment,  robbery, 
and  murder.  But  then  these  men  can  do  little  or  nothing 
for  themselves.  They  have  no  arms,  nor  magazines,  nor 
^iefs,  nor  union,  nor  the  possibility  of  these  things  within 
themselves.  On  the  whole  therefore  I  lay  it  down  as  a  cer- 
tainty, that  in  the  jacobins,  no  change  of  mind  is  to  be  ex- 
pected-^ahd  that  no  others  in  the  territory  of  France  have 
kn  independ\ent  and  deliberative  existence. 

The  ituth  is,  that  France  is  out  of  itself-^The  moral  France 
0  separated  from  the  geographical.  The  master  of  the 
boQse  is  expelled,  ind  the  robbers  are  in  possession.  If  we 
look  for  the  tarp^rtOt  people  of  Frande  existing  as  corporate  iii 
titte'eye  and  imenKdn  of  publiek  law,  (that  corporate  people, 
I^tnean^  who  ate -free  to  deliberate  and  to  decide,  and  who 
liAve%  capacity  to  treat  and  comslude)  they  are  in  Flanders, 
ated' Germany,  in  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England. 
'Hi^e  are  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  there  are  all  the  or- 
<fers  df  the  state,  there  are  all  the  parliaments  of  the  king- 
dom. 

This  being,  as  I  conceive^  the  true  state  of  France,  as  it 
exists  UrrttmMUyf  and  as  it  exists  morally,  the  question  will  be, 
vrilh  vriiom  we  are  to  concert  our  arrangements ;  and  whom 
wearrto  use  as  our  instruments  in  the  reduction,  in  the  pa* 
cification,  and  in  the  settlement  of  France.  The  work  to  be 
done  must  indicate  the  workmen.  Supposing  us  to  have  ra- 
tional objects,  we  have  two  principal,  and  one  secondary. 
The  first  two  are  so  intimately  connected  as  not  to  be  sep- 
arated even  in  thought ;  the  re-establishment  of  royahy,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  property.     One  would  think  it  re- 
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quires  not  a  great  deal  of  argument  to  prove,  that  the  most 
serious  endeavours  to  restore  royalty  will  be  made  by  royal- 
ists. Pipperty  will  be  most  energetically  restored  by  the  an- 
tient  proprietors  of  that  kingdom. 

When  I  speak  of  royalists,  I  wish  to  be  understood  of 
those  who  were  always  such  from  principle.  Every  arm  lift* 
ed  up  for  royalty  firom  the  beginning,  was  the  arm  of  a  man 
so  principled.    I  do  not  think  there  are  ten  exceptions. 

The  principled  royalists  are  certainly  not  of  force  to  effect, 
these  objects  by  themselves.  If  they  were,  the  operations  of 
the  present  great  combination  would  be  wholly  unnecessary.^ 
What  I  contend  for  is,  that  they  should  be  consulted  with^ 
treated  with,  and  employed  i  and  that  no  foreigners  whatso- 
ever are  either  in  interest  so  engaged,  or  in  judgment  and  lo- 
cal knowledge  so  competent,  to  answer  all  these  purposes  as 
the  natural  proprietors  of  the  country. 

Their  number  for  an  exiled  party  is  also  considerable. 
Almost  the  whole  body  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  France> 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  have  been  steadily  devoted  to  the 
monarchy.  This  body  does  not  amount  to  less  than  seventy 
thousand— a  very  great  number  in  the  composition  of  the 
respectable  classes  in  any  society.-— I  am  sure,  that  if  half 
that  number  of  the  same  description  were  taken  out  of  this 
country,  it  would  leave  hardly  any  thing  that  I  should  call  the 
people  of  England.  On  the  faith  of  the  Emperour  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  nobility  on  horse- 
back, with  the  king^s  two  brothers  at  their  head,  served  with 
the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  and  equipped 
themselves  with  the  last  shilling  of  their  ruined  fortunes  and 
exhausted  credit.*  It  is  not  now  the  question  how  that 
great  force  came  to  be  rendered  useless  and  totally  dissipated. 
I  state  it  now,  only  to  remark,  that  a  great  part  of  the  same 
force  exists,  and  would  act  if  it  were  enabled.  I  am  sure  ev- 
ery thing  has  shewn  us  that   in  this  war  with  France,  one 

*  Before  the  revolution  the  French  noblesse  were  so  reduced  in  numbers, 
that  they  did  not  much  exceed  twenty  thousand,  at  least  of  full  grown  men. 
As  they  have  been  very  cruelly  formed  into  entire  corps  of  soldiers,  it  is  esti* 
mated,  that  by  the  sword,  and  distempers  in  the  field,  they  have  not  lost  lets 
than  Bvt  thousand  men ;  and  if  this  course  is  pursued,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  French  nobility  may  be  extingmshed.  Several  hun- 
dreds have  also  perished  by  famine  and  various  accidents. 
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ftrenc^imM  is  tvorA  twenty  foreigners.    La  Vendee  is  % 
proof  of  this. 

If  we  wish  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  any 
persons  in  France,  or  to  persuade  them  to  join  our  standard^ 
it  is  ifflpossifale  that  they  should  not  be  more  easily  led,  and 
more  readily  formed  and  disciplined,  (civilly  and  martially 
disciplined)  by  those  who  speak  their  language,  who  are  ac« 
quainted  with  their  manners,  who  are  conversant  with  their 
usages  and  habits  of  thinking,  and  who  have  a  local  knowl* 
edge  of  their  country,  and  some  remains  of  antient  credit  and 
consideration,  than  with  a  body  congregated  from  all  tongues 
and  tribes.  Where  none  of  the  respectable  native  interests 
are  seen  in  the  transaction,  it  is  impossible  that  any  declara- 
tions can  convince  those  that  are  within,  or  those  that  are 
tnthout,  that  any  thing  else  than  some  sort  of  hostility  in 
tbe  style  of  a  conqueror  is  meant.  At  best  it  will  appear  to 
such  wavering  persons,  (if  such  there  are)  whom  we  mean  to 
fix  with  us,  a  choice  whether  they  are  to  continue  a  prey  to 
domestick  banditti,  or  to  be  fought  for  as  a  carrion  carcass, 
and  picked  to  the  bone  by  all  the  crows  and  vultures  of  the 
sky.  They  may  take  protection,  (and  they  would  I  doubt 
Dot)  hat  they  can  have  neither  alacrity  nor  zeal  in  such  a 
cause.  When  they  see  nothing  but  bands  of  English,  Span- 
lards,  Neapolitans,  Sardinians,  Prussians,  Austrians,  Hunga- 
rians, Bohemians,  Sclavonians,  Croatians,  acting  as  principalsj 
it  is  impossible  they  should  think  we  come  with  a  beneficent 
design.  Many  of  those  fierce  and  barbarous  people  have  al- 
ready given  proofs  how  little  they  regard  any  French  party 
whatsoever.  Some  of  these  nations  the  people  of  France  are 
jealous  of;  such  are  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards— others 
they  despise  \  such  are  the  Italians — others  they  hate  and 
dread;  such  are  the  German  and  Danubian  powers.  At 
best  such  interposition  of  antient  enemies  excites  apprehen- 
»on;  but  in  this  case,  how  can  they  suppose  that  we  come 
to  mainuin  their  legitimate  monarchy  in  a  truly  paternal 
French  government,  to  protect  their  privileges,  their  laws, 
their  religion,  and  their  property,  when  they  see  us  make 
use  of  no  one  person  who  has  any  interest  in  them,  any 
knowledge  of  them,  or  any  the  least  zeal  for  them  ?  On  the 
contrary,  they  see,  that  we  do  not  suffer  any  of  those  who 
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have  shewn  a  zeal  in  that  cause*  which  we  seem  to  make  our 
own^  to  come  freely  into  any  place  in  which  the  allies  obtain 
any  footing. 

If  we  wish  to  gain  upon  any  people»  it  is  right  to  see  what 
it  is  they  expect.  We  have  had  a  proposal  firom  the  royal- 
ists of  Poitou.  They  are  well  intitled»  after  a  bloody  war 
maintained  for  eight  months  against  all  the  powers  of  anar^ 
chy^  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  royalists  of  France.  Do 
they  desire  us  to  exclude  their  princes,  their  clergy,  their 
nobility  i  The  direct  contrary.  They  earnestly  solicit  that 
men  of  every  one  of  these  descriptions  should  be  sent  to 
them.  They  do  not  call  for  English,  Austrian,  or  Prussian 
officers.  They  call  for  French  eo^igrant  officers.  They  call 
for  the  exiled  priests.  They  have  demanded  the  Compte 
d'Artois  to  appear  at  their  head.  These  are  the  demands* 
(quite  natural  demands)  of  those  who  are  ready  to  follow  the 
standard  of  monarchy. 

The  great  means  therefore  of  restoring  the  monarchy  . 
which  we  have  made  the  main  object  of  the  vjaty  is  to  assist  the 
dignity,  the  religion,  and  the  property  of  France,  to  repos* 
i«s&  themselves  of  the  means  of  their  natural  influence.  This 
ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of  all  our  politicks,  and  all 
our  military  operations*  Otherwise  every  thing  will  move  in 
a  preposterous  order,  and  nothing  but  confusion  and  destruc- 
tion will  follow. 

I  know  that  misfortune  is  not  made  to  win  respect  from 
ordinary  minds.  I  know  that  there  is  a  leaning  to  prosperity 
however  -obtained,  and  a  prejudice  in  its  &vour  \  I  know 
there  is  a  disposition  to  hope  something  from  the  variety  and 
inconstancy  of  villany,  rather  than  from  the  tiresome  uni« 
fermity  of  fixed  principle.  There  have  been,  I  admit,  situ- 
ations in  which  a  guiding  person  or  party  might  be  gained 
over,  and  through  him  or  them,  the  whole  body  of  a  nation* 
For  the  hope  of  such  a  conversion,-  and  of  deriving  ad  van-  I 

tage  from  enemies,  it  might  be  politick  for  a  while  to  throw  ' 

your  friends  into  the  shade.  But. examples  drawn  fitim  his- 
tory  in  occasions  like  the  present  will  be  found  dangerously 
to  mislead  us.  France  has  no  resemblance  to  other  countries  j 

which  have  undergone  troubles  and  been  purified  by  them. 
VL  France,  jacobinised  as  it  has  been  for  four  full  years,  did 
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rwitiin  day  bodies  of  authority  and  disposition  to  treat  nvith 
joa»  (most  assoredly  she  does  not)  such  is  the  levity  of  those 
who  have  eqielled  every  thing  respectable  in  their  country^ 
such  their  ferocity,  their  arrogance^  their  mutinoiis  spirit, 
their  habits  of  defying  every  thing  human  and  divine,  that 
00  engagement  would  hold  vrith  them  £qt  three  months ; 
:iioriodeed  could  they  cohere  together  for  any  puipose  of 
civilized  society,  if  left  as  ihey  now  are.  There  must  be  a 
means  not  only  of  breaking  their  streiq[th  within  themselves, 
bat  of  chnlkung  them ;  and  these  two  things  must  go  to- 
gether, before  we  can  possibly  treat  with  tliem,  not  only  as 
a  nation,  but  with  any  division  of  them.  Descriptions  of 
men  of  their  own  nce^  but  better  in  rank,  superiour  in  prop- 
erty and  decorum,  of  honourable,  decent  and  orderly  habits^ 
are  absolutely  necessairy  to  bring  them  to  such  a  frame  as  to 
5|iialiiy  them  so  much  as  to  come  into  contact  with  a  civilized 
nation*  A  set  of  those  ferocious  savages  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  left  to.themselves  in  one  part  of  the  country,  whilst 
you  proceed  to  another,  would  break  forth  into  outrages  at 
least  as  bad  as  their  former.  They  must,  as  fast  as  gained 
(if  ever  they  are  gained)  be  put  under  the  guide,  direction 
and  government  of  bettor  Frenchmen  than  themselves,  or 
they  will  instantly  rdapse  into  a  fever  of  aggravated  jacobin- 


We  must  not  judge  of  other  parts  of  France  by  the  tem- 
porary sobousrion  of  Toulcm,  with  two  vast  fleets  in  its  har- 
boori  and  a  garrison  far  more  numerous  than  all]the  inhabit- 
ants able  to  arms.  If  they  were  left  to  themselves  I  am 
quite  sure  they  would  not  retain  their  attachment  to  monar- 
dbj  of  any  name,  for  a  single  week* 

To  administer  the  only  cure  foir  the  unheard-of  disorders 
of  that  undone  country,  I  think  it  infinitely  happy  for  U8» 
that  God  has  given  into  our  hands,  more  effi»ctual  remedies 
than  human  contrivance  could  pmnt  out.  We  have  in  oair 
bosom,  and  in  the  bosonx  of  other  civilized  states,  nearer 
forty  than  thirty  thousand  persons,  providentsaliy  preserved 
net  only  from  the  cruelty  and  violence,  but  from  the  con- 
tagicmof  the  horrid  practices,  seottments  and  language  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  even  sacredly  guanled  from  the  Jriew  of 
such  abominable  scenes.    If  vre  should,  obtain  in  ^  cao^ 

Vol.  IV.  N 
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sidetMt  district,  a  footing  in  Frttice,  ¥7%  pcmts^  afli  immeme 
bodf  of  pfaynckm  and  ma^rtftes  6f  tlie  iji{Tid>  irhom  we 
noip'  kitow  to  be  tbe  iheiA  discreet,  gehtt^,  trdUetupered, 
conciliatory,  ttrtuoas,  smd  pious  persons,  who  in  any  order 
probably  existed  in  tbe  world.  Yon  will  have  a  nussioner 
of  peace  and  order  in  every  paridk.  Never  was  a  witor  na* 
tional  oeconomy  than  in  the  charity  of  the  English  and  of 
other  countries.  Never  was  money  better  expended  than  in 
the  maintenance  of  this  body  of  civil  troops  for  re-estab* 
lishing  oMer  in  France,  and  for  thus  securing  its  civilixatiott 
to  Europe.  This  means,  if  properly,  used,  is  of  value  inesti* 
mable. 

Nor  is  this  corps  of  instruments  of  civilisation  confined 
to*  the  first  c^er  of  that  state,  I  mean  the  clergy.  The  al<» 
lied  powers  possess  also,  an  exceedingly  numerous,  well-is* 
formed,  sensible,  ingenious,  high  principled  and  spirited  bodjf 
of  cavaliers  in  the  expatriated  landed  interest  of  France,  as 
well  qualified  at  least,  as  I^  (who  have  been  taught  by  time 
and  experience  to  moderate  my  calculatron  of  the  expectancy 
of  human  abilities)  ever  expected  to  see  in  the  body  of  any 
landed  gentlemen  and  soldiers  by  their  birth.  France  is  wett 
winnowed  and  sifted.  Its  virtuous  men  are,  I  believe^ 
amongst  the  most  virtuous,  as  its  wkfeed  are  amongst  the 
most  abandoned  upon  earth.  Whatever  in  the  territory  of 
France  may  be  found  to  be  in  the  middle  between  these, 
must  be  attracted  to  thebetter  part.  This  wiH  be  compassed, 
when  every  gentleman,  every  where  being  restored  to  his 
landed  estate,  each  on  his  patrimonial  groand,^may  join  the 
clergy  in  reanimating  the  loyalty,  fidelity  and  religkm  of  the 
people;  that  these  gentlemen  proprietors > of  land,  may  sort 
that  people  according  to  the  tmst  they  severalty  merit,  that 
they  may  arm  the  honest  and  well  afiecced,  and  ditaim  and 
disable  the  factious  and  iU  di^K>sed.  No  forejgner ommake 
thb  discriminadcm  nor  these  arrangements*  The  anckttt 
corporatiom  of  burghers  according  to  their  several  ondes 
sboidd  be  restored ;  and  phoed  (as  they  ought  to  be)  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  grarity  and  property  in  the  cities  or  ba&li« 
ages,  according  to  die  pnvper  eonstitQtions  of  the  commons 
or  third  estate  of  Franoe.  They  will .  restrain  *and  regulate 
the  seditious  rdMe  diere,  as  the  gendemen  will  on  their 
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I  ettatMi    III  Ibis  mfs  wd  in  tha  w^jf  alme%  the  country 
(QOcebretoA  in  upon  by  foceign  force  well  <Urect«d)  may  be 
guntd  and  cmM*    b  mu^t  be  ginned  and  settled  by  £rjv^ 
and  thrcwgh  tfeie  inediam  of  it»  0ivi0  native  diginty  and  i^ 
erty*    Itia  not  honest}  it  is  not  decent^  st^  less  is  it  poUtick» 
fir  ibmgn  pisren  thennteUes  to  etiempt  wy  thing  in  this 
fluniice»  eternal^  local  '^tttX'sj^  in  wluKh  tkey  could  shew  notb* 
Ag  but  ignoeance,  imbedlity»  conliision  and  oppremon.    As 
so  tke  prince  ^bo^iasa  jnit  daim to  eaercise  she  legency  of 
ihance,  like  artier  men  he  is  not  mitheut  his  fauks  and  bis 
AiftcfB     But  finlta  er  defiscts  (aLways  aoppoaing  thmnfauks 
e(  commDn  hunan  infimiity)  are  not  arbat  in  any  conntry 
destroy  a  lofai  tide  to  yaernnieiu.    These  prinocs  are  kept 
in  .a  .poor  otecnre  cnmtry  town  of  tbe  king  of  Prussia's* 
TkcirTepittatipnAB^entirclyatdieaaercy  of  every  cahunnia* 
tor*    They  cHuee  shew  themselvesy  they  cannot  exphan 
riiamsefaws,  as  -fnQcAovffjbst  to  do.    .After  being  weU  in*^ 
fanned,  as  any  oian  here  can  be,  I  do  not  find^  that  thear 
Memisfaes  in  this  eminent  person,  are  at  all  considerable,  or 
dot  they  at  att  aiEtct  a  charaecer,  aihich  b  fiiU  of  probity, 
honour,  generosity,  ancl  veal  goodness.    In  some  points  he 
Jbas  but  too  nmch  resemblance  to  his  unfocnmate  brother ; 
ariio,  with  all  his  rwaafeweises,  had  a  good' understanding  and 
aaany  parts  of  an  excdlent  man,  and  a  good  lang*    Bui: 
Mansiaur,  wirtiaiot  soppofiingcthe  other  ideficiant,  (as  he  was 
not)  excels  kim  ia  gencsal  Imowiedge  and  in  a  sharp  and 
iMen  observation,  with  somedibig  of  atetter  address,  and  ah 
^happter  mode  of  qieafcingand  of  writmg.    His  conversation 
as  open,  agreeable  .and  informed,  hn  manners  gracious  and 
princely.    His  brother  the  Comted'Artois  sustains  stiU  bet- 
ter the  iepiesematiott4>f  his  place.    .He  is  eloquent,  lively, 
engaging  in  the  highest  degree,  of  a  decided  diaracter,  fiill 
e^  energy  and  activiiiy.    in  a  wonl  he  is  a  farave,  honour- 
aUe,  and  accoupGshed  caftalier.    Their  bnethren  of  royalty, 
if  they  were  true  to  their  own  cause  and  interest,  instead  of 
relegating  these  iUttstrioos  persons  to  an  obscure  town,wonkl 
hring  them  forward  in  their  courts  and  camps,  and  exhibit 
them  to,  what  they  weuM  speedily 4>btaui,  the  esteem,  respect, 
and  affection  of  aMnkind. 

As  to  their  knockii^  at  every  doer,  (which  seems  Xq  give 
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^^^^  offence)  can  any  thing  be  more  natural  ?  Abandoned,  despi« 
Regent's  sedy  rendered  in  a  manner  ootlairs  by  all  the  powers  of  En* 
endeavour  ^pe,  who  have  treated  their  unfortunate  brethren  with  all 
Spain.  ^he  giddy  pride,  and  improvident  insolence  of  blind  unfeeling 
prosperity  i  who  did  not  even  send  them  a  compliment  of 
condolence  on  the  murder  of  their  brother  and  sister;  in 
such  a  state  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  or  blamed,  that  they  tri- 
ed every  way,  likely  or  unlikely,  well  or  ill  chosen,  to  get  out 
of  the  horrible  pit  into  which  they  are  fallen,  and  that  in 
particular  they  tried  whether  the  princes  of  their  own  bloody 
might  at  length  be  brought  to  think  the  cause  of  kings,  and 
of  kings  of  their  race,  wounded  in  the  murder  and  exile 
of.  the  branch  of  France,  of  as  much  importance  as  the  killing 
of  a  brace  of  partridges  i  If  they  were  absolutely  idle,  and 
only  eat  in  sloth  their  bread  of  sorrow  and  dependence,  they 
would  be  forgotten,  or  at  best  thought  of  as  wretches  unwor- 
thy of  their  pretensions  which  they  had  done  nothing  to  sup^ 
port.  If  they  err  frmn  wr  interests,  what  care  has  been 
taken  to  keep  them  in  those  interests  ?  or  what  desire  has  ev« 
er  been  shewn  to  empkry  them  in  any  other  way  than  as  in*  • 
struments  of  their  own  degradation,  shame,  and  ruin  ? 

The  pariiament  of  Paris,  by  whom  the  title  of  the  regent 
is  to  be  recognised  (not  made)  according  to  the  laws  of  the . 
kingdom,  is  ready  to  recognise  it,  and  to  register  it,  if  a  jrface 
of  meeting  was  given  to  them,  which  mig^  be  within  their 
own  jurisdiction,  supposing  that  cndy  locality  was  required 
for  the  exercise  of  dieSr  fonctions :  for  it  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  monardiy,  to  have  no  local  seat.  It  may  main- 
tain its  rights  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  territorial  jurisdktiont 
if  other  powers  will  sufibr  it* 

I  am  well  apprised,  that  the  little  intriguers,  and  whisper- 
ers,and  self-conceited  thoughtless  babblers,  worse  than  either, 
run  about  to  depreciate  the  fellen  virtue  of  a  great  nation. 
But  whilst  they  talk,  we  must  make  our  dioice~they  or  the 
jacobins.  We  have  no  other  option.  As  to  those,  who  in 
the  pride  of  a  prosperity,  not  obtained  by  their  wisdom,  val- 
our, or  industry,  think  so  well  of  theiinelves,  and  of  their 
own  abilities  and  virtues,  aitd  so  iU  of  other  men  i  truth 
obliges  me  to  say,  that  they  are  not  founded  in  their  pre- 
6uinption  concerning  themselves,  nor  in  thijr  contempt  of 
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the  French  princes^  nuigkltatcs,  nobility^  and  clergy*  Iq« 
stead  of  inspiring  me  with  di^fee  and  distrust  of  the  un£nr- 
tnnate^  engaged  wtthus  in  a  oostaon  cause  against  bur  )ac« 
obin  enemy,  they  take  avay  all  my. esteem  for  their  own 
chauracten,  and  all  my  deffiBrenee  to  their  jedgment. 

There  are  some  few  French  gentlemen  indeed  who  talfce 
Inngoage  not.  wholly  diffiseent  finm  this  jargon.  These 
irhom  I  have  in  my  eye^  I  reelect  as.  gaUam  seUiers^as  much 
as  any  one  can  do»  but  on  their  political  jiidgmettt»  and  pra^ 
denccj  I  have  not  the  slightest  reliance^  nor  on  their  knowl« 
edge  of  their  own  country,  or  of  its  laws  and  constttutioo. 
They  are,if  not  enemies,  at  least  not  fiiends  to  the  orders  of 
their  own  state;  not  to  the  princes,  thedergys  or  the  nobil* 
ity  I  ibey  pomess  only  an  attachment  to  the  mwai^by,  or 
mher  to  the  persons  of  the  late  Ung  and  fueen.  In  all 
other  respects  their  conversation  is  jacobin.  I  am.afrai4  tbey» 
or  some  of  them,  go  into  the  closets  of  muusters,  and  ^dl 
them  that  the  afiaks  of  France  will  be  better  arranged  by  the 
allied  powers  than  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  ^ngdom, 
or  by  the  princes  who  have  a  right  to  govern  |  and-  that  if 
any  French  are  at  all  to  be  employed  in  the  setljemeae  of 
ihetr  couniryf  it  ought  to  be  only  those  who  have  never  de* 
dared  any  decided  opinion,  or  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
revolution** 

I  suspect  that  the  authors  of  this  opinion  are  mere  soU 
diers  of  fortune,  who,  though  men  of  integrity  and  honour, 
would  as  gladly  receive  military  t^nk  firofn  Russia,  or  Aus- 
tria, or  Prussia,  as  jfrom  the  regent  of  France*  Perhaps  their 
not  having  as  much  importance  at  his  court  as  they  could 
wish  may  incline  them  to  this  strange  imagination.  Perhaps 
having  no  property  in  old  France,  they  are  more  indifferent 
about  its  restoratimi.  Their  language  is  certainly  flattering 
to  all  ministers  in  all  courts.  We  all  are  .men  }  we  all  love 
to  be  told  of  the  extent  of  our  own  power  and  our  own  fac-. 
ukies.  If  we  love  glory,  we  are  jealous  of  partners,  and 
afraid  even  of  our  own  instruments.  It  is  of  all  modes  of. 
flattery  the  most,  ^ectml  to  be  ^kU  that  you  can  regulate 
the  affiiirs  of  another  kingdofu  better  than  its  hereditary  pror. 

*  ThitwM  the  haguage  of  the  mlnist^nalists. 
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prtetors*  It  is  fi9roMd'tii>  AaijttfrtlMt  pekicipk  of.  oMupieBt  so 
aatorai  to  all  men.  It  irthisliAidple  vhich  it  now  nakifl^ 
tbe  paftitioii  of  PoioBidb  r/nK-'poveis  omceiMed  bx9^  bwn 
told  b^  some  perfidiousrVbltS)  apxi^periHips  tlwybelie^tdMt 
their  usurpttion  is  a  pem  bentit  to  the  people^  espedsilf 
to  the  common  people^  ^Eiowiyver  this  nmy  mm  out  wi^ 
Mpad  to  P%>laiid,  I  ani'^c^l  Mre  that  Fmwce  couU  fiot  b«» 
so  well  ttoder  a  feret^  <i«*ctttpn  ai  jMider  that  of  the  rcpre- 
sentatms  of  its  own  fcia^yai^d  iu  own  mcuBnt  esutes. 

I  think  t  h«ve  mfself  studied  Franee^as  much  as  meet  of 
those  whom  the  aHied  couits  afe  Kkely  to  employ  hi  sudi  a 
work*  i  have  likewise  of  myself  as  paitial  and  as  vain  an 
opinioa  as  men  commonly  have  of  themscdves.  8m  if  I 
could  command  the  whole  military  arm  of  Enrope)  f  am  sure, 
that  a  bribe  of  the  best  province  in  that  kingdom,  would  not 
tempt  me  to  intermeddle  ift  thifir  aflairs,  except  in  perfea 
oonoun^ence  and  concert  with  the  natnral  legal  intercats  eif 
the  countryi  composed  of  the  ecdesiastiead,  the  military,  the 
several  corporate  bodies  of  justice,  and  of  burgherAip, 
making  nnd^r  a  monarch  (I  repeat  it  again  and  again)  ihr 
French  nathm  accordif^  to  Hs  funiameMtd  cotUtikfHoH,  Mb 
considerate  statesman  would  undertake  to  meddle  wkh  k 
upon  any  other  condkion.  *■ 

The  government  of  that  kingdom  is  fundamentally  mo- 
narchica!.  The  poMick  law  of  Europe  has  never  recogidsed 
in  it  any  other  form  of  gevemoient.  The  potentates  of  Bn<* 
rope  have  by  that  law,  a  rights  an  interest,  and  a  duty  to 
know  with  what  government  they  are  to  treat,  and  what 
they  are  to  adnrit  into  the  federative  society,  ot  in  other 
words  mto  the  diplomatick  repnUick  of  Europe.  Hiis  right 
is  dear  and  indisputable. 

"Wliat  other  and  futther  interference  they  have  a  right  to 
in  the  interiour  of  the  concerns  of  another  people,  is  a  mat- 
ter on  which,  as  on  evesy  political  subject^  no  very  definke 
or  positive  rule  can  wefl  be  laid  down.  Our  neighboinv  are 
men ;  ahd  who  will  attempt  to  dictate  the  laws,  under  which 
it  is  aHowable  or  foihidden  to  take  a  part  in  the  concerns  of 
men,  whether  they  are  considered  individually  or  in  a  col- 
lective capacity,  whenever  charity  to  them,  or  a  care  of  my 
own  safety,  calls  forth  my  activity.    Circumstances  perpetu- 
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iXynMSkeiiiiKedngt'mof^  dkcreticn,  the 

gemrtd'fpAtKAfies  ^( iAAA  Mv«!r  voirj^^  must  alwie  praarrtea 
condnet  filt^  ott  mmAi  dodttlMk  Tbe  latest  casdats  of 
pcMitk  h^'tareiradicv  6f  ft  ff«iMMi«ai  «M,  wd  in  mymiMl^ 
tff  m  meflln  so  air^rsfr  as  tfaej  ociglit  «o  te  to  a  right  ia  the 
|»eopie{a  iv«rd  whMl  itt  dotted  is  ofiAe  tnost  idongnooi 
«Me}to  ttfthe  dttngesat  tiMif  ptoCMre  In  the  JiKubawntii 
liHTs  of  their  (Mimry.  TUktm  i^^tert,  himeiwr)  ^tpfaea  a 
eoontiy  as  divided,  leaw  abondattit  Uhertyfor  a.  neigUiuwe 
to  snpport  any  cf  the  parties  according  to  his  choite.*  Tim 
iaterfcrence  tntM  Indeed  always  ^  a  ri;ght,  whikt  the  privi- 
\ejgc  o£  doing  good  to  othen^  and  <i^  averting  firoai  them  e«r« 
ery  sort  of  evi]>  is  a  right :  circumstances  may  render  that 
right  adiMy.  It  <lepends  tvhdHy-  on  this>  whether  it  be  a 
bona  fide  charity  to  a  party,  and  a  pmdent  precaution  with  re- 
gard to  yourseify  or  whether  nnder  the  pretence  of  aiding 
one  of  the  parties  in  anarien^yoa  act  in  socha  manner  as/to 
aggrsnrate  its  odanities,  Ud  accomplish  its  fib&l  destnicttinii 
In  titrtii  it  is  not  the  intei#eriag  or  keeping  aloof,  bat  ioiqui^ 
te«s  intermeddKng^  or  treacherous  inaistion  which  is  praised 
or  biaaSAd  by  die  detision  of  an  «<|nitaMe  iitdge» 

It  will 'be  a  jast  and  irresistil^  presumption  against  the 
fidrness  of  the  interposing  power,  that  he  trices  widi  him  am 
party -or  description  of  men  in  the  divided  state,  it  is  not 
probable,  that  these  parties  should  all,  and  all  alike,  he  more 
adterse  to  the  true  tntefests  of -their  ceuiitty,  and  less  capa^ 
Me  of  tanniag  a  jadgmentupon  them,  than  those  who  are 
absolute  strangers  to  their  afllairs,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
actors  in  them,  and  have  but  a  ««mate>  feeble^. and  seconda- 
ry sympathy  widi  their  isKerest.  Sametimes  a  ^atm  and 
healing  arbiter  may  be  necessary  $  but,  be  is  to^conpose  dif* 
fcrenoesy  not  to  give  laws.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one 
sbeald  not  feel  the  full  force  of  that  presampdon.  Etch 
feople»  whose  poUtieks^ibr-lhe  supposed  good  of  dieir  own 
eonntry  lead  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissensions  of  a 
fieighboartng  oaiion  in  order  to  rain  it,  will  not  directly  pro- 
-pose  to-efechide  the  natives,  but  they  will  take  that  mode  of 
oonsahing  and  empioymg  them  which  most  nearly  approach«» 
es  toaneaclasion.    insome  particnburs  they  propose  what 

•  Ytttvi. 
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amounU  to  that  exqlusion^  ia  others  they  do  much  worse* 
They  reeommend  to  ministryt  <<  dial  no  Frendunaa  who  has 
given  a  decided  opinion^  or  acted  a  decided  part  in  this  great 
sevohition»  for  or  a^punst  it»  should  be  countenanced,  brought 
fbcwardy  trusted  or  employedy  even  in  the  striaest  subordi- 
natiioB  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers.*'  Although  one 
would  think  that  this  advice  would  stand  condenmed  on  the 
first  proposition!  yet  as  it  has  been  'made  popular^  and  has 
been  proceeded  upo;D  practicaUyt  I  think  it  right  to  give  it  a 
full  consideration. 

And  firsty  I  have  asked  myself  who  these  Frenchmen  arej 
that»  in  the  state  their  own  country  has  been  for  these  last 
five  years,  of  all  the  people  of  Europe,  have  alone  not  been 
a^le  to  form  a  decided  opinion^  or  have  been, unwilling  to  act 
a  decided  part  ? 

Looking  over  all  the  names  I  have  heard  of  in  this  great 
revolution  in  all  human  a0airs>  I  find  no  man  of  any  distinc- 
tion who  has  remained  in  that  more  than  stoical  apathy,  but 
the  prince  dc  ContL  This  mean,  stupid,  selfish,  swinish^ 
and  cowardly  animal,  universally  known  and  despised  as  such, 
has  indeed,  except  in  one  abortive  attempt  to  elope»  been 
perfectly  neutral.  However  his  neutrality^  which  it  seems 
would  qualify  him  for  trust,  and  on  a  competition  must  set 
aside  the  prince  de  Conde^  can  be  of  no  sort  of  service.  Hia 
moderation  has  not  been  able  to  keep  him  firom  a  jaiL  The 
allied  powers  must  draw  him  firom  that  jail,  before  they 
can  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  exertions  of  this  great 
neutralist. 

Except  him,  I  do  not  recollect  a  man  of  rank  or  talents* 
who  by  his  speeches  or  his  votes,  by  his  pen  or  by  his  swordf 
has  no^  been  active  on  this  scene*  The  time  indeed  could 
admit  no  neutrality  in  any  person  worthy  of  the  name  of 
man.  There  were  originally  two  great  divisions  in  France ; 
the  one  b  that  which  overturned  the  whole  of  the  goveni* 
ment  in  church  and  state,  and  erected  a  republick  on  the  b»- 
sis  of  atheism.  Their  grand  engine  was  the  jacobin  club,  a 
sort  of  secession  firom  which,  but  exactly  on  the  same  prin*> 
ciples,  begat  another  short-lived  one,  called  the  Chib  of 
£ighty*Nine*,  which  was  chiefly  guided  by  the  court  rebels, 

*  Theiim  object  of  this  dub  was  the  propagatHm  of  jacobin  prindpltvr 
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-mhOf  in  addition  to  the  crimes  of  which  thejr  were  guilty  in 
common  with  the  others,  had  the  merit  of  betraying  a  gra- 
cious master,  and  a  kind  bene£icton  Subdivisions  t>f  this  fac- 
tion, which  since  we  have  seen^  do  not  in  the  least  diSbr 
firom  each  other  in  their  principles,  their  dispositions,  or  the 
means  they  have  employed.  Their  only  quarrel  has  been 
about  power :  in  that  quarrel,  like  wave  succeeding  wave» 
one  ^tion  has  got  the  better  and  expelled  the  other.  Thus 
La  Fayette  for  a  while  got  the  better  of  Orleans ;  and  Or- 
leans afterwards  prevailed  over  La  Fayette.  Brissot  over- 
powered Orleans  ;  Barrere  and  Robespierre,  and  their  faction, 
mastered  them  both  and  cut  off  their  heads.  All  who  were 
not  rojralists  have  been  listed  in  some  or  other  of  these  divi- 
sions. If  it  were  of  any  use  to  settle  a  precedence,  the  el- 
der ought  to  have  lus  rank.  The  first  authors^  plotters,  and 
contrivers  of  this  monstrous  scheme,  seem  to  me  entitled  to 
the  first  place  in  our  distrust  and  abhorrence.  I  have  seen 
some  of  those  who  are  thought  the  best  amongst  the  original 
rebels;  and  I  have  not  neglected  the  means  of  being  inform- 
ed concerning  the  others*  I  can  very  truly  say,  that  I  have 
not  found  by  observation,  or  inquiry,  that  any  sense  of  the 
evils  prodoced  by  their  projects  has  produced  in  them,  or  any 
pne  of  them,  the  smallest  degree  of  repentance.  Disappoint- 
ment and  mortification  undoubtedly  they  feel :  but  to  them^ 
repentance  is  a  thing  impossible.  They « are  atheists.  This 
wretched  opinion,  by  which  they  are  possessed  even  to  the 
height  of  fanaticism,  leading  them  to  exclude  from  their 
ideas  of  a  commonwealth^  the  vital  principle  of  the  physical, 
the  moral,  and  the  political  world,  engages  them  in  a  thous- 
and absurd  contrivances,  to  fill  up  this  dreadful  void.  In- 
capable oi  inoxsous  repose,  or  hono^ble  action,  or  wise 
q>eculation,*in  the  lurking  holes  of  a  foreign  land,  into  which  . 
(in  a  common  ruin)  they  are  driven  to  hide  their  heads 
amongst  the  innocent  victims  of  their  madness,  they  are  at 
this  very  hour,  as  busy  in  the  confection  of  the  dirt*pyes  of 
their  imaginary  constitutions,  as  if  they  had  not  been  quite 
fresh  firom  destroying  by  their  impious  and  desperate  vaga^i 
vies,  the  finest  country  upon  earth. 

It  is  however,  out  of  these,  or  of  such  as  these,  guilty  and 
impenitent,  despising  the  experience  of  others,  and  their  own. 

Vol.  IV.  O 
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ihat  somft  peopfe  t^k  of  choosing  th^tr  n^godatOH  tridi 
those  jacobinsi  who  they  suppose  thay  be  recovered  to  a 
sounder  mind.  They  flatter  themselves,  it  stems,  diat  the 
fiiendly  habits  formed  'during  thiir  original  partnership  of 
iniquitys  a  similarity  of  character,  and  a  conformity  in  die 
ground-work  of  their  principles^  might  facilitate  their  con- 
version, and  gain  them  over  to  some  recognition  of  royalty. 
But  surely  this  is  to  read  human  nature  very  ill.  The  sev- 
eral sectaries  in  this  schism  of  the  jacobins,  are  the  very  last 
men  in  the  world  to  trust  each  other.  Fellowship  in  treason^ 
is  a  bad  ground  of  confidence.  The  last  quarrels  are  the 
sorest ;  and  the  injuries  received  or  offered  by  your  own  as- 
sociates, are  ever  the  most  bitterly  resented.  The  people  of 
France  of  every  name  and  description,  would  a  thousand 
times  sooner  listen  to  the  prince  de  Conde  or  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Aiz,  or  the  bishop  of  St.  Pol,  or  to  monsieur  de 
t^azales,  than  to  La  Fayette,  or  Dumourier,  or  the  vicomte 
de  Noailles,  or  the  bishop  of  Autun,  or  Necker,  or  his  dis* 
ciple  Lally  Tolendal.  Agsunst  the  first  description  they  have 
not  the  smallest  animosity  beyond  that  of  a  merely  political 
dissension.    The  others  they  regard  as  traitors. 

The  first  description  is  that  of  the  christian  royalists,  meH 
who  as  earnestly  wished  for  reformation,  as  they  opposed  in- 
novation  in  the  fundamental  parts  of  their  church  and  state* 
Theh'  part  has  been  very  decided.  Accordingly  they  are  t6 
be  set  aside  in  the  restoration  of  church  and  state.  It  is  an 
'  odd  kind  of  disqualification  where  the  restoration  of  religion 
and  monarchy  is  the  question.  If  England  should  (God  for- 
bid it  should)  fall  into  the  same  misfortune  with  France,  and 
that  the  court  of  Vienna  should  undertake  the  restoration  of 
our  monarchy,  I  think  it  would  be  extraordinary  to  objiBct  to 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  lord  Grenville,  or  Mr.  Dundas^ 
into  any  share  in  the  management  of  that  business,  because 
in  a  day  of  triad  they  have  stood  up  firmly  and  manfully,  as 
I  trust  they  always  Ivill  do,  and  with  distinguished  powers> 
for  the  monarchy  and  the  legitimate  constitution  of  their 
Country.  I  am  sure  if  I  were  to  suppose  myself  at  Vil^nna 
at  such  a  time,  I  should,  as  a  man,  as  an  Englishman,  and  sis 
a  royalist,  protest  in  that  case,  as  I  do  in  this,  against  a  weak 
and  ruinous  principle  of  proceeding,  which  can  have  no  other 
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tendencyt  than  to  maipe  those  who  wish  to  support  the  crown, 
meditate  too  profoundly  on  the  consequences  of  the  part 
ihey  take-'Ond  consider  whether  for  their  open  and  forward 
zeal  in  tbe  royal  cause,  they  may  not  be  thrust  out  from  any 
aort  of  confidence  and  employment,  where  the  interest  of 
qrowned  heads  is  concerned. 

These  are  the  fartiej.  1  have  said,  and  said  truly,  that  I 
know  of  no  neutrals.  But  as  a  general  observation  on  this 
general  principle  of  choosing  neutrab  on  such  occasions  as  the 
present,  I  have  this  to  say-— that  it  amounts  to  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this  shocking  proposition — ^that  we  ought  to  ex* 
qh^die  men  of  honour  and  ability  from  serving  theirs  and  our 
^mse;  and  to  put  tbe  dearest  interests  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  into  the  hands  of  men  of  no  decided  character, 
without  judgment  to  choose,  and  without  cQurage  to  profess 
9Qjr  prii^ple  whatsoever. 

Siich  men  can  serve  no  cause,  for  this  plain  reason — they 
haye  no  cause  at  heart.  They  can  at  best  work  only  as  mere 
nkercenaries.  They  have  not  been  guilty  of  great  crimes  i 
Vut  it  is  only  because  they  have  not  energy  of  mind  to  rise 
to  any  height  of  wickedness.  They  are  not  hawks  or  kites  i 
they  are  only  miserable  fowls  whose  flight  is  not  above  their 
dunghill  pr  henroost.  But  they  tremble  before  the  authors 
of  these  horrours.  They  a^dmire  them  at  a  safe  and  respect- 
ful distance.  There  never  was  a  mean  and  abject  mind  that 
did  not  admire  ap  intrepid  and  dexterous  villain.  In  the 
bottom  of  their  h^urts  they  believe  such  hardy  miscreants  to 
be  the  only  men  qualified  for  great  affairs :  if  you  set  them 
to  transact  with  s^ch  persons,  they  are  instantly  subdued. 
They  dare  not  so  much  as  look  their  antagonist  in  the  face. 
They  are  made  to  be  their  subjects,  not  to  be- their  arbiters 
or  controllers. 

These  men  to  be  sure  can  look  at  atrocious  acts  without 
indi^;nation,  and  can  behold  suffering  virtue  without  sym.pa- 
thy.  Therefore  they  are  considered  as  sober  dispassionate 
men.  But  they  have  their  passions,  though  of  another  kind, 
and  which  are  infinitely  more  likely  to  carry  them  out  of  tbe 
path  of  their  duty.  Ihey  are  of  a  tame,  timid,  languid,  in« 
ert  temper  wherever  the  welfare  of  others  is  concerned.  In 
such  causes,  as  they  haye  no  motives  to  action,  they  never 
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possess  any  real  ability,  and  are  totally  destitute  of  all  re-* 
source.  <  . 

Believe  a  man  who  has  seen  much,  and  observed  some- 
thing. I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  life  a  great  many 
of  that  family  of  men.  They  are  generally  chosen,  because 
they  have  no  opinion  of  their  own ;  and  as  far  as  they  can 
be  got  in  good  earnest  to  embrace  any  opinion,  it  is  that  of 
whoever  happens  to  employ  them  (neither  longer  nor  short- 
er, narrower  nor  broader)  with  whom  they  have  no  discus- 
sion or  consultation.  The  only  thing  which  occurs  to  such 
a  man  when  he  has  got  a  business  for  others  into  his  hands, 
is  how  to  make  his  own  fortune  out  of  it.  The  person  he 
is  to  treat  with,  is  not,  with  him  an  adversary  over  whom  he 
is  to  prevail,  but  a  new  firiend  he  is  to  gain  ;  therefore  he 
always  systematically  betrays  some  part  of  his  trust.  In- 
stead of  thinking  how  he  shall  defend  his  ground  to  the 
last,  and  if  forced  to  retreat,  how  little  he  shall  give  np» 
this  kind  of  man  considers  how  much  of  the  interest  of  his 
employer  he  is  to  sacrifice  to  his  adversary.  Having  nothing 
but  himself  in  view,  he  knows,  that  in  serving  his  principal 
with  zeal,  he  must  probably  incur  some  resentment  from  the 
opposite  party.  His  object  is  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the 
person  with  whom  he  contends,  that  when  an  agreement  is 
made,  he  may  join  in  rewarding  him.  I  would  not  take  one 
of  these  as  my  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  for  so  much  as  a  fish- 
pond—^or  if  he  reserved  the  mud  to  me,  he  would  be  sure 
to  give  the  water  that  fed  the  pool,  to  my  adversary.  In  a 
great  cause  I  should  certainly  wish,  that  my  agent  should  pos- 
sess conciliating  qualities  ^  that  he  should  be  of  a  frank,  open, 
and  candid  disposition,  soft  in  his  nature,  and  of  a  temper  to 
soften  animosities  and  to  win  confidence.  He  Ought  not  to 
be  a  man  odious  to  the  person  he  treats  with,  by  personal 
injury,  by  violence,  or  by  deceit,  or,  above  all,  by  the  dere-. 
liction  of  his  cause  in  any  former  transactions.  But  I  would 
be  sure  that  my  negotiator  should  be  mitte^  that  he  should  be 
as  earnest  in  the  cause  as  myself,  and  known  to  be  so ;  that 
he  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  stipendiary  advocate,  but 
as  a  principled  partisan.  In  all  treaty  it  is  a  great  point  that 
all  idea  of  gaining  your  agent  is  hopeless.  I  would  not 
trust  the  cause  of  royalty  with  a  maniwho  professing  neutrality 
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is  half  a  republican.  The  enemy  has  already  a  great  part  of  his 
snit  without  a  struggle — and  he  contends  with  advantage  for 
all  the  rest.  The  common  principle  allowed  between  your 
adversary  and  your  agents  gives  your  adversary  the  advantage 
in  every  discussion. 

Before  I  shut  up  this  discourse  about  neutral  agency 
(which  I  conceive  is  not  to  be  found,  or  if  found,  ought,  not 
to  be  used)  I  have  a  few  other  remarks  to  make  on  the  cause, 
which  I  conceive  gives  rise  to  it. 

In  all  that  we  do,  whether  in  the  struggle  or  after  it,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  constantly  have  in  our  eye,  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with. 
The  jacobin  revolution  is  carried  on  by  men  of  no  rank,  of 
no  consideration,  of  wild  savage  minds,  full  of  levity,  arro^ 
gance  and  presumption,  without  morals,  without  probity, 
without  prudence.  What  Have  they  then  to  supply  their  in- 
numerable defects,  and  to  make  them  terrible  even  to  the 
firmest  minds  ?  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only — ^but  that 
one  thing  is  worth  a  thousand — ^they  have  energy.  In  France, 
all  things  being  put  into  an  universal  ferment,  in  the  decom- 
position of  society,  no  man  comes  forward  but  by  his  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  If  we  meet  this 
dreadful  and  portentous  energy,  restrained  by  no  considera- 
tion of  God  or  man,  that  is  always  vigilant,  always  on  the  at- 
tack, that  allows  itself  no  repose,  and  suffers  none  to  rest  an 
hour  with  tmpunity ;  if  we  meet  this  energy  with  poor  com- 
mon-place proceeding,  with  trivial  maxims,  paltry  old  saws; 
with  doubts,  fears,  and  suspicions,  with  a  languid,  uncertain 
hesitation,  with  a  formal,  official  spirit,  which  is  turned  aside 
by  every  obstacle  from  its  purpose,  and  which  never  sees  a 
difficulty  but  to  yield  to  it,  or  at  best  to  ev^de  it  $  down  we 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss — and  notluiig  short  of  Omnip* 
otence  can  save  us.  We  must  meet  a  vicious  and  distemper- 
ed energy  with  a  manly  and  rational  vigour.  As  virtue  is 
limited  in  its  resources — ^we  are  doubly  bound  to  use  all  that, 
in  the  circle  drawn  about  us  by  our  morals,  we  are  able  to 
command. 

I  do  not  contend  against  the  advantages  or  distrust.  In 
the  world  we  live  in  it  is  but  too  necessary.  Some  of  old 
called  it  the  very  sinews  of  discretion.     But  what  signify  com- 
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mon-places,  that  alvays  run  parallel  and  equal?  Otgtnist  is 
good  or  it  is  bad,  according  to  Qur  position  and  our  purpose. 
Distrust  is  a  defensive  jHrincipIe.  They  who  have  much  to 
lose  have  much  to  fear.  But  in  France  we  hdd  nothing. 
We  are  to  break  in  upon  a  power  in  possession ;  we  are  i9 
carry  every  thing  by  storm*  or  by  surprise,  or  by  intdligence, 
or  by  all.  Adventure  therefore,  and  not  caution,  is  our  pol« 
icy«    Here  to  be  too  presuming  is  the  better  errourr 

The  world  will  judge  of  the  spirit  of  pur  proceed^g  in 
those  places  of  France  which  may  fall  into  our  ppw?r,  by  pur 
conduct  in  those  that  are  already  in  our  han4s.    Our  wiy 
dom  should  not  be  vulgar.    Other  times,  perhaps  other  meaa* 
ures :  but  in  this  awful  hour  our  politicks  ought  to  be  made 
up  of  nothing  but  courage,  decision,  manliness,  and  rectitude. 
We  should  have  aU  the  magnanimity  of  good  £4tb.    This 
is  a  royal  and  commanding  pdicy ;  and  as  long  as  we  are 
true  to  it  we  may  give  the  law.    Never  can  we  assume  thi# 
command  if  we  will  not  risk  the  consequences;    For  which 
reason  we  ought  to  be  bottomed  pnough  in  principle  not  to 
be  carried  away  up<Hi  the  first  jurospect  pf  any  sinister  advaj^ 
tage.    For  depend  upon  it,  that  if  we  once  give  way  to  a  sin* 
sster  dealing,  we  shall  teach  others  the  game*  and  we  shall 
be  outwitted  and  overborne :  the  Spaniards,  the  Pnissians, 
God  knows  who,  will.put  us  under  contribution  at  their  pleasr 
ure  ;  and  instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  great  ccmfedera* 
cy,  and  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  we  sha^l,  by  our  mistakes* 
break  up  a  great  design  into  a  thousand  little  selfish  quar* 
rels ;  the  enemy  will  triumph,  and  we  shall  sit  down  under 
the  terms  of  unsafe  and  dependent  peace,  weakened,  mortis 
fied,  and  dbgraced,  whilst  all  Europe,  England  included,  is 
left  open  and  defenceless  on  every  part,  to  jacobin  princi* 
pies,  intrigues,  and  arms.    In  the  case  of  the  king  of  France, 
declared  to  be  our  friend  and  ally,  we  will  still  be  consider- 
ing ourselves  in  the  contradictory  character  of  an  enemy. 
This  contradiction,  I  am  afraid,  will,  in  spite  of  us,  give  a 
colour  of  fraud  to  all  our  transactions,  or  at  least  will  so  com- 
plicate our  politicks,  that  we  shall  ourselves  be  inextricably 
entangled  in  them. 

I  have  Toulon  in  my  eye.    It  was  with  infinite  sorrow  I 
heard  that  in  taking  the  king  of  France's  fleet  in  trust,  we 
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ttMAiiilIy  ittttigged  ahd  disansted  die  ships^  instead  of  keqp* 
iog  tlie^  lA  a  ^(mdhioli  to  escape  m  case  of  disaster,  and  in 
drder  to  fidfll  tnxt  trast^  that  is»  to  hold  them  for  the  use  of 
the  owneft  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  employ  them  for  our 
common  lerrice.  These  shipft  are  now  so  circumstanced^ 
that  if  ve  are  fb^ccd  to  evacuate  Toulon,  they  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  be  burnt  by  ourselves.  I  know 
this  is  by  some  considered  as  a  fine  thing  for  us.  But  the 
Athenians  ought  not  to  be  better  than  the  English,  or  Mr. 
Pift  less  virtuous  thim  Aristides. 

Ajre  we  then  so  poor  in  resources  that  we  can  do  no  bet<* 
ter  with  eighteen  or  twenty  ships  of  the  line  than  to  bum 
them  ?  Had  we  stint  for  French  royalist  naval  officers,  of 
which  some  hundreds  are  to  be  had,  and  made  them  select 
such  seamen  as  they  could  trust,  and  filled  the  rest  with  our 
own  and  Mediterranean  seamen,  which  are  all  over  Italy  to 
be  had  by  thousands,  and  put  them  under  judicious  English 
commanders  in  chief,  and  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  our 
own  subordinates,  the  West  Indies  would  at  this  day  have 
been  ours,  k  may  be  said  that  these  French  officers  would 
take  them  for  the  king  of  France,  and  that  they  would  not 
be  in  oar  power.  Be  k  so.  The  islands  would  not  be  oors^ 
but  they  would  not  be  jacobinised.  This  is  however  a  thing 
impossible.  They  must  in  effect  and  substance  be  ours* 
But  ill  is  upon  that  bHae  principle  of  distrust,  which,  not  con« 
fidtng  m  strength,  can  never  have  the  lull  use  of  it.  They 
that  pay,  and  feed,  wd  equip,  must  direct.  But  I  must  speak 
plain  upon  this  subject.  The  French  islands,  if  they  were 
all  our  own,  oil ght  tiot  to  be  all  kept.  A  fair  partition  only 
ought  to  be  made  of  those  territories.  This  is  a  subject  of 
policy  very  serious,  which  has  many  relations  and  aspects. 
lust  here  I  only  hint  at  it  as  answering  an  objection,  whilst 
I  state  the  mischievous  consequences  which  suffer  us  to  be 
surprised  into  a  virtual  breach  of  faith,  by  confounding  our  al- 
ly with  our  enemy,  because  they  both  belong  to  the  same  ge- 
ographical territory. 

My  dear  opinion  is,  that  Toulon  ought  to  be  made,  what 
we  set  out  with,  a  royal  French  city.  By  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  it  must  be  under  the  influence,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
allies.    But  the  only  way  of  keeping  that  jealous  and  discor- 
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dant  mawfiom  tesrtag  its  component  parts  to  pieoeSy  ^dhaa^ 
ardiog  the  loss  of  the  whole^  is  to  put  the  place  into  the  nom* 
inal  goTernment  of  the  regent^  his. officers  being  aniroved 
by  us.  This,  I  say^  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  poise  amongst 
ourselves.  Otherwise  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Spaniard^ 
who  hold  that  place  with  us  in  a  sort  of  partnership  contrary 
to  our  mutual  interest)  will  see  us  absolute  masters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  Gibraltar  on  one  side*  and  Toukm  on 
the  other,  with  a  quiet  and  composed  mind*  whilst  we  do  life- 
tie  less  than  declare  that  we  are  to  take  the  whole  West  In« 
dies  into  our  hands,  leaving  the  vast,  unwieldy,  and  feeUe 
body  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  ab* 
solutely  at  our  mercy,  without  any  power  to  balance  us  in  the 
smallest  degr^  ?  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  a  nation  as  an  ex- 
treme of  self-partiality,  and  the  total  want  of  consideratiaB 
of  what  others  will  naturally  hope  or  fear*  Spain  must  think 
she  sees,  that  we  are  taking  advantage  of  the  confusiooi 
which  reign  in. France,  to  disable  that  country,  asd  of  course 
every  country  from  afibrding  her  protection,  and  in  the  jsmi 
to  turn  the  Spanish  monarchy  into  a  province*  If  she  saw 
things  in  a  proper  point  of  light,  to  be  sure,  she  would  not 
consider  any  other  plan  of  politicks  as  of  the  least  moment 
in  comparison  of  the  extinction  of  jacobinism.  But  her  min^ 
isters  (to  say  the  best  of  them)  are  vulgar  politicians.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  should  postpone  this  great  point,  or  bal- 
ance  it,  by  considerations  of  the  common  politicks,  that  is,  the 
questions  of  power  between  state  and  state.  If  we  manifestly 
endeavour  to.  destroy  the  balance,  especially  the  xnaratime 
and  commercial  balance,  both  in  Europe  and  the  West  Iiv 
dies,  (the  latter  their  sore  and  vulnerable  part)  firom  fear  of 
what  France  may  do  for  Spain  hereafter,  is  it  to  be  wonder* 
ed,  that  Spain,  infinitely  weaker  than  we  are,  (weaker  indeed 
than  such  a  mass  of  empire  ever  was,)  should  feel  the  same 
fears  from  our  uncontrolled  power,  that  we  give  way  to  our« 
selves  from  a  supposed  resurrection  of  the  antient  power  of 
France  under  a  monarchy  ?  It  signifies  nothing  whether  we 
are  wrong  or  right  in  the  abstract ;  but  in  respect  to  our  r^ 
lation  to  Spain,  with  such  principles  followed  up  in  practice^ 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  cordial  alliance  can  sub- 
sist between  the  two  nations.    If  Sp^  goes^  Naples  will 
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gpeadily  fbUow.  Prussia  is  quit^  certain)  and  thinks  of  notk»- 
ing  bntrmakiag  a  market  of  tho  present  coi&sions.  Italy  is 
broken  ^aad  divided  I  Switzerland  is  jacobinisedi  I  am  afraid^ 
comphtdy*  I  have  long  seen  with  pain  the  progress  of 
French  principles  in.  that  country.  Things  cannot  go  on 
upon  the  present  bottom*  The  possession  of  Toulon^  which^ 
.  well  managedy  might  be  of  the  greatest  advantage^  will  be 
the  greatest  misfortane  that  ever  happened  to  this  nation. 
The  more  we  multiply  troops  there*  the  more  we  shall  mul- 
tiply causes  and  means  of  quarrel  amonpt  ourselves^  I  know 
but  one  way  of  avmdtng  it,  which  is  to  give  a  greater  degree 
of  simpKctty  to  our  politicks.  Our  situation  does  necessari- 
ly render  them  a  good  deal  involved.  And,  to  this  evil^  in- 
stead of  increasing  it,  we  ought  to  apfdy  all  the  remedies  in 
wnr  power* 

See  what  is,  in  that  place»  the  consequence  (to  s^y  nothing 
«f  every  ticher)  of  this  complexity.  Toulon  has,  as  it  were» 
two  gates,  an  English,  and  a  Spanish.  The  English  gate  is^ 
by  our  policy,  fast  barred  against  the  entrance  of  any  royal- 
ists. The  Spaniards  open  theirs,  I  fear,  upon  no  fixed  prin^ 
c^e,  and  with  very  little  judgment.  By  means,  however^ 
«f  this  foolkb,  mean,  and  jealous  policy  on  our  side,  all  the 
royalists  whom  the  English  might  select  as  most  practicable, 
and  most  subservient  to  honest  views,  are  totally  excluded. 
Of  tMbse  admitted,  the  Spaniards  are  masters.  As  to  the  in- 
liabitants  they  are  a  nest  of  jacobins  which  is  delivered  into 
ear  hands,  not  firom  principle,  but  from  fear.  The  inhabN- 
kantsof  Touion  maybe  described  in  a  few  words.  It  is 
^firtttm  mmtUf  caypanilms  atque  nudipth.  The  rest  of  -  the 
eeaports  are  of  the  same  descriptiom 

Another  thing  which  I  cannot  account  for  is,  the  sending 
fer^he  bishop  of  Toulon,  and  afterwards  forbidding  hb  en- 
trance. This  is  as  directly  contrary  to  the  declaration,  as  it 
is  to  the  practice  of  the  allied  powers.  The  king  of  Prussia 
did  better.  When  he  took  Verdun,  he  actually  reinstated 
the  hbhop  and  his  chapter.  When  he  thought  he  should 
be  the  master  of  Chalons,  he  called  the  bishop  from  Flan^ 
4ers,tapot  him  mto  possession.  The  Austrians  have  re« 
fltored  the  clergy  wherever  they  obtained  possession.  We 
have  proposed  to  rtatore  religion  as  well  as  monarsby  %  ,tnA 
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i&Toalon  we  have  restored  nekker  the  one.  milt  die  oAer. 
It  is  very  likely  thalt  the  jacobin  saos-cnlottesi  or  some  of 
thesif  objected  to  this  measQre»  who  rather  cihdese  to  hmt 
the  atheistick  bufibons  of  clergy  thtyhsve  got  to  sport  with, 
liU  they  are  ready  to  come  forward^  with  the  rest  of  tfadr 
worthy  brethren,  in  Paris  and  other  plaoesy  to  declare  that 
they  are  a  set  of  impostors^  that  they  never  believed  in  God, 
and  never  will  preach  any  sort  df  religion.  If  we  give  way 
to  our  jacobins  in  this  foint,  it  is  ftdly  and  fiurty  potting  th^ 
government)  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  not  in  thd  king  of  France^ 
to  whom,  as  the  protector  and  governor,  and  in  sobstance  thfc 
head  of  the  Gsdlican  chorch,  the  nomination  to  the  bishop- 
ricks  belonged,  and  who  made  the  bbhop  of  Toolon }  k 
does  not  leave  it  with  him,  or  even  in  the  hands  of  the  ^ng 
of  England,  or  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  in  the  basest  jacobiaa 
of  a  low  sea^port,  to  exercise,  fro  tempotr^  the  sovereignty* 
If  this  point  of  religion  is  thus  given  np,  the  graad  inatm- 
Aent  for  reclaiming  France  is  abandoned.  We  cannot,  if 
vre  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  tme  state  of  thb  dread- 
ful contest.  A  is  a  rdigkus  nvar.  It  includes  in  its  oh^tdi 
undoubtedly  every  other  interest  of  society  as  wtil  as  this ; 
but  this  is  the  principal  and  leading  feature.  It  is  through 
this  destruction  of  religion  that  our  enemies  propose  the  ae» 
conqdishment  of  all  thdr  other  views.  The  French  revoh»- 
tion,  impious  at  once  and  fanatical,  had  no  other  plan  fer  do- 
mestick  power  «id  foreign  em]^«  Look  at  all  the  prd- 
ceedings  of  the  national  assembly  from  the  first  day  of  do* 
daring  itself  such  in  the  year  I789>  to  this  very  hour^  and 
you  will  find  full  half  of  their  busine»  to  be  directly  Ob  this 
subject.  In  fact  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  Hie  rdigkras 
system,  called  the  constitutional  church,  was  on  the  bte  of 
the  whole  proceeding  set  up  only  as  a  mere  temporary  amtise- 
ment  to  the  people^  and  so  constantly  stated  in  all  their  con^ 
versations,  till  the  time  should  come,  whte  they  might  with 
safiety  cast  off  the  very  appearance  of  all  religion  wbatsdev^, 
and  persecute  Christianity  throughout  Europe  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  constitutional  clergy  are  not  the  minisKto  df 
any  relipon :  they  are  the  agents  and  instruments  of  tUs 
horrible  conspiracy  against  all  mords.  It  was  from  i  sense 
of  this>  Aat  in  die  En^isk  adfitioa  todie  aitides  poposed 
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at  St.DamingDi  tolenitiDg  all  religions,  we  very  wisely  re-i 
fiised  to  sa&r  that  kind  of  traitprs  and  buffoons. 

TUs  religious  war  is  not  a  controversy  between  sect  and 
sect  as  foonerly^  bot  a  war  ag^st  all  sects  and  all  religions. 
7he  qiiestion  is  npt  whether  you  are  to  overturn  the  cathol- 
ick»  to  set  up  the  protestant.  Such  an  idea  in  the  present 
state  of  the  w-ortd  is  too  contemptible.  Oar  business  is  to 
l^ve  to  the  sc|iopls  the  discussion  of  the  (controverted  points, 
ft^ating  as  niufd^  as  we  can  the  acruqoi^y  of  disputants  on  all 
sidfss.  It  is  for  christian  statesmen,  as  the  ^orld  if  now  cir- 
fi|instanpe4>  to  secure  th«r  commop  basis,  sipd  not  to  risk 
ihe  snbversaofi  pf  the  whole  fabricjb  by  pursuing  these  dis- 
tinctipns  witli  an  ill-tinied  zeal.  We  have  in  the  present 
grand  alliance^  ail  modes  of  gotfernment  as  well  as  all  modes 
^  religioQ.  In  governmentj  we  mean  to  restore  that  which, 
fsotvrithstanding  our  diversity  ci  forms,  we  are  all  agreed  in 
fs  fimdamen^  in  governpient.  Th«  same  principle  ought 
IP  guide  us  in  the  religious  part )  conforming  the  mode,  not 
to  pur  pfiulicular  ideas  (for  in  that  point  we  have  no  ideas  in 
s^QODEifnon),  but  to  what  will  best  promote  the  great  general 
ends  of  the  aU^ce.  As  statesmen  we  are  to  see  which  of 
tihpse  modes  best  suits  with  the  interests  of  such  a  common- 
wealth as  we  wish  to  secure  and  promote.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  that  the  catholick  religion,  which  is  fimda- 
meittaUy  t]ie  religKxn  of  France,  must  go  with  the  monar- 
ckf  of  France ;  ^e  knoyr  that  the  monarchy  did  not  survive 
t||e  hierarcfay9  no  not  even  in  appearance,  for  many  months ; 
ja  substance,  not  for  a  sin^e  hour.  As  little  can  it  exist 
in  future,  if  that  pillar  is  takefi  awsqr,  or  even  shattered  and 
impaired. 

If  it  should  please  God  to  give  to  the  allies  the  means  of 
restodi^  peace  and  order  in  that  focus  of  war  and  confusion, 
I  wouldf  as  I  said  in  the  hegini|ing  of  this  memorial,  £rst  re- 
pbce  the  whole  of  the  old  dergy :  because  we  have  proof 
more  than  suflSicieot,  that  whether  they  err  or  not  in  the 
scholastick  <lisputes  widi  u^  they  ^e  not  tainted  with  athe- 
sMDj  the  great  political  evil  of  the  time.  I  hope  I  need  not 
apologise  for  this  phrase,  as  if  I  thought  religion  pothing 
but  policy  ;  it  is  £(r  from  my  thoughts  i  and  I  hope  it  is  nqt 
to  be  infeiared  firom  ii^y  es^essions.    But  in  the  light  of 
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policy  alone  I  am  here  considering  the  question.  I  speak  of 
policf  too  in  a  large  light  ^  in  which  large  Itghty  policy  too 
is  a  sacred  thing. 

There  are  manyi  perhaps  half  a  million  or  more,  caltin|( 
themselves  protestants,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  other 
of  the  provinces.  Some  raise  them  to  a  much  greater  nam* 
ber,  but  I  thiflk  this  nearer  to  the  m^k.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  they  have  behaved  shockingly  since  the  very  beginning 
of  this  rebellion,  and  have  been  uniformly  concerned  in  its 
worst  and  most  atrocious  acts.  Their  clergy  are  just  tb# 
same  atheists  with  <those  of  the  constitutional  catholicks  i 
but  still  more  wicked  and  daring.  Three  of  their  number 
have  met,  from  their  republican  associates,  the  reward  of 
their  crimes. 

As  the  antient  catholick  religion  is  to  be  restored  forllie 
body  of  France,  the  antient  calvinistick  religion  ought  to  bd 
restored'for  the  protestants  with  every  kind  of  protection  and 
privilege.  But  not  one  minister  concerned  in  this  rebellioa 
ought  to  be  suffered  amongst  them.  If  they  have  not  dergj 
of  their  own,  men  well  recommended  as  untainted  with  Jacobs 
inism,  by  the  synods  of  those  places  where  Calvinism  prevails 
smd  French  is  spoken,  ought  to  be  sought.  Many  such  there 
are.  The  presbyterian  discipline  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  established  in  its  vigour,  and  the  people  profibssing  it 
ought  to  be  bound  to  its  maintenance.  No  man,  under  the 
false  and  hypocritical  pretence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  ou^it 
to  be  suffered  to  have  no  conscience  at  all.  The  king^s  com* 
fnissioaer  ought  also  to  sit  in  their  synods  as  before  the  re* 
vocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  I  am  conscious,  that  this 
discipline  disposes  men  to  republicanism :  but  if  is  still  a  dis* 
^ipline,  and  it  is  a  cure  (such  as  it  is)  for  the  perverse  and 
undisciplined  habits  which  for  some  time  have  prevailed. 
Republicanism  repressed  may  have  its  use  in  the  composU 
|ion  of  a  state.  Inspection  maf  be  practicable,  and  respon* 
tsibility  in  the  teachers  and  el#ers  may  be  established  in  suek 
an  hierarchy  as  the  presbyterian.  For  a  time  like  ours,  it  is 
^  great  point  gained,  that  people  should  be  taught  to  meet, 
to  combine,  and  to  be  classed  and  iarrayed  in  some  other  way 
than  in  clubs  of  jacobins.  If  it  be  not  the  best  mode  of 
potf  stanti^ii^  wder  a  mpnarchv,  it  is  still  ^  orderly  duistian 
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thurch^  drttiodcfx  in  tbe  fiindamentals,  andr  what  is  to  our 
pointf  capable  «iiOQgh  of  rendering  men  useful  citizens.  It 
was  the  tmpolitick  abolition  of  their  discipline  which  ex- 
posed them  to  the  wild  opinions  and  conduct,  that  have  pre- 
railed  amongst  the  hngonots*  The  toleration  in  1787  was 
owing  to  the  good  disposition  of  the  late  king ;  but  it  was 
modified  fay  the  profligate  folly  of  his  atheistick  minister  the. 
Ctfdinal  de  Lomenie*  This  mischievous  minister  did  not: 
ibllow»  in  the  edict  of  toleration,  the  wisdom  of  the  edict  of 
Mantz*  But  his  toleration  was  granted  to  non^athoHcks'^i 
dangerous  word,  which  might  signify  any  thing,  and  was  but 
too  expresstve  of  a  futal  indiflerence  with  regard  to  all  piety. 
I  speak  for  myself:  I  do  not  wish  any  man  to  be  converted 
horn  his  sect.  The  distinctions  which  we  have  reformed 
from  animosity  to  emulation  may  be  even  useful  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  By  some  moderate  contention  they  keep  alive 
8eaL'  Whereas  people  who  change,  except  under  strong 
conviction  (a  thing  now  rather  rare)  the  religion  of  their 
early  prejudices,  espedally  if  the  conversion  is  brought  about 
by  any  potiticaL  machine,  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  in- 
difference, laxity,  and  often  downright  atheism. 

Another  political  question  arises  about  the  mode  of  gov* 
emment  which  ought  to  be  established.  I  think  the  proclar^ 
matioQ  (which  I  read  before  I  had  proceeded  £ur  in  this  me^ 
mortal)  puts  it  on  the  best  footing,  by  postponing  that  ar^ 
rangement  to  a  time  of  peace« 

When  oar  politicks  lead  us  to  enterprise  a  great,  and  aU 
most  total  political  revolution  in  Europe,  we  ought  to  look 
seriously  into  the  consequences  of  what  we  are  about  to  doi 
Some  eminent  persons  discover  an  apprehension  that  the 
monarchy,  if  restored  in  France,  may  be  restored  in  too 
great  strength  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  natives, 
andior  the  tranquillity  of  other  states.  They  are  therefore 
of  opinion  that  terms  ought  to  be  made  for  the  modification 
of  that  monarchy.  They  are  persons  too  considerable  from 
the  powers  of  their  mind,  and  from  their  situation,  as  well  as 
£rom  the  real  respect  I  have  for  them,  who  seem  to  entertain 
these  apprehensions,  to.  let  me  pass  tbem  by  unnoticed. 

As  to  the  power  of  France,  as  a  state,  and  in  its  exterior 
yehtioBs,  I  coniGess  my  fears  are  on  the  paxt  of  its  extreme.re- 
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Auction.  There  is  undoubtedlf  something  in  the  yicifiity  of 
France^  which  makes  it  naturallf  and  properly  an  object  of 
our  watchfulness  and  jealousyj  whatever  form  its  government 
may  take.  But  the  difference  is  great  between  a  plan  for 
pur  own  security^  and  a  scheme  for  the  utter  destruction  of 
France.  If  there  were  np  other  countries  in  the  political 
map  but  thes^  two,  I  admit  that  policy  might  justify  a  wish 
to  lower  our  neighbour  to  a  standard  which  would  even  renr 
der  her  in  some  measure^  if  not  wholly,  our  dependent.  But 
the  system  of  Europe  is  e:^tensive  and  extremely  complex* 
However  formidable  to  us  as  taken  in  this  one  relatioi^i 
France  b  not  equally  dreadful  to  all  other  states.  On  thft 
f  ontrary  my  clear  opinion  is,  that  the  liberties  of  Eurc^  canr 
not  possibly  be  preserved,  but  by  her  remaining  a  very  great 
and  preponderating  power.  The  design  at  present  evident* 
}y  pursued  by  the  combined  potentates,  or  of  the  two  wh9 
lead,  is  totally  to  destroy  her  as  such  a  power.  For  Great 
Britain  resolves  that  she  shall  have  no  colonies,  no  commerce^ 
and  no  nutrine.  Austria  means  to  take  away  the  whole  finon* 
tier  from  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  to  Dunkirk*  It  is  theif 
plan  also  to  render  the  interiour  government  lax  and  feeble^ 
by  prescribing  by  force  of  the  arms  of  rival  and  jealous  na- 
tions, and  without  consulting  the  natural  interests  of  the 
Idngdom,  such  arrangements  as  in  the  actual  state  of  jacobin- 
ism in  France,  and  the  unsettled  state  in  which  property 
must  remain  for  a  long  time,  will  inevitably  produce  such 
distraction  and  debility  in  government,  as  to  reduce  it  to 
nothing,  or  to  throw  it  back  into  its  old  confusion.  One 
cannqt  conceive  so  frightful  a  state  of  a  nation.  A  maratime 
country,  without  a  marine,  and  without  commerce ;  a  conti- 
nental country  without  a  frontier,  and  for  a  thousand  miles 
surrounded  with  powerful,  warlike,  and  ambitious  neigh, 
hours  !  It  is  possible,  that  she  might  submit  to  lose  her  com- 
merce and  her  colonies  ;  her  security  she  never  can  abandon. 
If,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  under  such  a  disgraced  and  imi* 
potent  government,  any  energy  should  remain  in  that  coun* 
try,  she  will  make  every  effort  to  recover  her  security,  which 
will  involve  Europe  for  a  century  in  war  and  blood.  What 
has  it  cost  to  France  to  make  that  frontier  ?  What  will  it  cost 
to  recover  it  ?  Austria  thinks  that  without  a  frontier  Ap 
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^tfliiiot  secure  A«  NMeriands.  But  WitHbut  her  frontier 
Fratiee  esusuot  secure  hirAlf.  Austria  has  been  however  se^ 
ciire  fcft  an  hundred  years  in  those  ^ery  Kethetlands,  and  has 
iberer  been  dispossessed  of  them  by  the  chance  of  war,  i^ith^ 
out  a  moral  certainty  of  receiving  them  again  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  Her  late  dangers  have  arisen  not  from  the 
poirer  or  ambition  of  the  king  of  France.  They  arose  from 
her  own  ill  policy^  which  dismantled  all  her^:owns,  and  dis- 
contented all  her  subjects  by  Jacobinical  innovations.  She 
4lism«ntles  her  own  towns,  and  then  says,  Give  me  the  fron- 
tier of  Trance.  But  let  ns  depend  upon  it,  \vhatever  tends^ 
under  the  name  of  security,  to  aggrandize  Austria,  will  dis^ 
content  and  alarm  Prussia.  Such  a  length  of  fromier  on  the 
dide  of  France,  separated  from  itself^  and  separated  from  the 
mass  of  the  Austrian  country,  will  be  weak,  unless  connected 
nt  the  expence  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (the  elector  Palatine) 
«ad  other  lesser  princes,  or  by  such  exchanges  as  will  agaiA 
convulse  the  empire. 

Take  it  Ae-ocher  way,  and  let  us  suppose  that  France  so 
Ivoken  in  spirit  as  to  be  content  to  remain  naked  and  de- 
feiceless  by  sea  and  by  land,  is  such  a  country  no  prey  i 
Have  other  nations  no  views  ?  Is  Poland  the  only  country  of 
wfcich  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  partition  ?  We  cannot  be 
80  chii'dxsfa  as  to  imagine,  that  ambition  is  local,  and  that  no 
others  can  be  infected  with  it  but  those  who  rule  within  cer- 
tin  panAlels  of  latitude  and  longitude  !  In  this  way  I  hold 
vrar  eqndly  certain.  But  I  can  conceive  that  both  these 
priodpfes  may  operate,  ambition  on  the  part  of  Austria,  to 
cut  more  and  more  from  France,  and  French  impatience  un- 
der her  degraded  and  unsafe  condition*  In  such  a  contest 
wilt  the  cither  powers  stand  by  ?  Will  not  Prussia  call  for  jn^ 
denmity  as  well  as  Austria  and  England  ?  Is  she  satisfied  with 
her  gains  in  Poland  i  By  no  means.  Germany  must  pay  ; 
tft  we  shall  infilHUy  see  Prussia  leagued  with  France  and 
Spahl,  and  possibly  with  other  powers,  for  the  reduction  of 
Austria ;  and  such  may  be  the  situation  of  things,  that  it  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  decide  what  part  England  may  take  in  such 
SI  contest. 

I  am  well  aware  how  invidious  a  task  it  is  to  oppose  any 
tlnng  which  tends  to  the  apparent  aggrandiaement  of  our 
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own  coimtfy*  Bat  I  think  no  country  can  be  aggrttidize^ 
whilst  Fraoce  is  jacoUnised.  This  post  removed)  it  will  be 
a  serious  question  how  far  her  further  reduction  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  general  safety  which  I  always  consider  as  included. 
Among  precautions  against  ambitioU}  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
take  one  precaution  against  our  ovm.  I  must  fairiy  say^  I 
dread  our  own  power,  and  our  ctun  ambition ;  I  dread  our 
heing  too  much  dreaded.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  we  are  not 
men  $  and  that,  as  men,  we  shall  never  wish  to  aggrandize 
ourselves  in  some  way  or  other.  Can  we  sayi  that  even  at 
this  very  hour  we  are  not  invidiously  aggrandized  i  We  are 
already  in  possession  of  almost  all  the  commerce  of  the 
world*  Our  empire  in  India  is  an  awful  thing.  If  we 
should  come  to  be  in  a  condition  not  only  to  have  all  this  as* 
cendant  in  commerce,  but  to  be  absolutely  able,  without  the 
least  controul,  to  hold  the  commerce  of  all  other  nations  to> 
tally  dependent  upon  our  good  pleasure,  we  may  say  that  we 
shall  not  abuse  this  astonishing,  and  hitherto  unheard-of 
power.  But  every  other  nation  will  think  we  shall  abuse  it. 
It  is  impossible  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  state  of  thingt 
must  produce  a  combination  against  us  which  maf  end  in  our 
ruin. 

As  to  France,  I  must  observe  that  for  a  loi^  time  die  has 
been  stationary.  She  has,  during  this  whole  century,  obtain* 
ed  far  less  by  conquest  or  negotiation  than  any  of  the  three 
great  continental  powers.  Some  part  of  Lorraine  excepted^ 
I  recollect  nothing  she  has  gained ;  no  not  a  village.  In 
^ruth,  this  Lorraine  jurquisition  does  little  more  than  secure 
her  barrier.    In  eSkct  and  substance  it  was  her  own  before* 

However  that  may  be,  I  consider  these  things  at  present 
^iefly  in  one  ppint  of  view,  as  obstructions  to  the  war  on 
jacobinism,  which  tmsst  stand  as  long  as  the  powers  think  its 
extirpation  but  a  secondary  object,  and  think  of  taking  advao- 
ts^e  under  the  name  of  ituUmnky  and  sieurity  to  make  war  u|i^ 
•on  the  whole  nation  of  France  royal,  and  jacobin,  for  the  ag» 
grandizement  of  the  allies  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  inteiv 
est,  aa  if  no  jacobinism  existed  in  the  world. 

So  far  is  France  from  being  finrmidable  to  its  neighbooas 
fior  its  domestick  strength,  that  I  conceive  it  will  be  as  much 
as  all  its  neigbbouns  can  do,  by  a  steady  guarantee,  to  keep 
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tititt  moBardiy  ^  ^  ^pon  its  basis.  It  will  be  their  business 
to  nurse  Trance,  not  to  exhaust  it.  France,  such  as  it  is,  is 
indeed  highly  fonnidaUe.  Not  formidable,  however,  as  a 
great  repoUick ;  hot  as  the  most  dreadful  gang  of  robbers 
And  murderers  that  ever  was  embodied.  But  this  distem* 
|)ered  strength  of  France,  will  be  the  cause  of  proportionable 
weakness  on  its  recovery.  Never  was  a  country  so  complete- 
ly nuned ;  and  they  who  calculate  the  resurrection  of  her 
power  by  former  examples  have  not  sufficiently  considered 
what  is  the  present  state  of  things.  Without  detailing  the 
inventory  of  what  organs  of  government  have  been  destroy- 
ed, together  with  the  very  materials  of  which  alone  they  can 
be  recomposed,  I  wish  it  to  be  considered  what  an  operose 
affitir  the  whole  system  of  taxation  is  in  the  old  states  of  £u^ 
Tope.  It  is  such  as  never  could  be  made  but  in  a  long  course 
i»f  years.  In  France,  all  taxes  are  abolished.  The  present 
powers  resort  to  the  capital;  and  10  the  capital  in  kindi 
But  a  savage  undisciplined  people  sufier  a  robbery  with  more 
patience  than  an  impost.  The  former  is  in  their  habits  and 
their  dispositions.  They  consider  it  as  transient,  and  as 
what,  in  their  turn,  they  may  exercise.  But  the  terrours  of 
die  present  power  are  such  as  no  regular  government  can 
possibly  «nqdoy.  Hiey  who  enter  into  France  do  not  sue- 
ceed  to  tbdr  resources.  They  have  not  a  system  to  reform^ 
but  a  system  to  begin.  The  whole  estate  of  government  is 
jko  be  reacquired. 

What  difficulties  this  will  meet  with  in  a  country  exhatut- 
ed  by  the  taking  of  the  capital,  and  among  a  people,  in  a 
ew  principled,  trained,  and  actually  disciplined  td 
chy,  rebellion,  disoirder,  and  impiety,  may  be  conceived 
by  those  who  know  what  Jacobin  France  is,  and  who  may 
have  occiqpied  themselves  by  revolving  in  their  thoughts^ 
what  they  were  to  do  if  it  fell  to  fheir  lot  to  re-establish  the 
ailaks  of  France.  What  support,  or  what  limitations  the^  re- 
stored monarchy  must  have,  may  be  a  doubt,  or  how  it  will 
pitch  and  settle  at  last :  but  one  thing  I  conceive  to  be  far 
beyond  a  doubt :  that  the  settlement  cannot  be  immediate ; 
hat  that  it  must  be  preceded  by  some  sort  of  power,*  equal  at 
least  in  vigour,  vigilance,  promptitude  and  decision  to  a  milir 
tary  gofvemment*    For  such  a  preparatory  government^  no 
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8low*paced|  methodical,  formal,  lawyer-like  system,  still  less 
that  of  a  shewy,  superficial,  trifling,  intrigniog  court,  guided 
by  cabals  of  ladies,  or  of  men  like  ladies ;  least  ^  all,  a  phi- 
losophick,  theoretick,  disputatious  school  of  sophistry.  None 
of  these  ever  will,  or  ever  can  lay  the  foundations  of  an  or- 
der that  can  last.  Whoever  claims  a  right  by  birth  to  gov- 
ern there,  must  find  in  his  breast,  or  must  conjure  up  in  it, 
an  energy  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps  not  always  to  be  wish- 
ed for,  in  well  ordered  states.  The  lawful  prince  must  have, 
in  every  thing  but  crime,  the  charfcter  of  an  usurper.  He 
is  gone,  if  he  imagines  himself  the  quiet  possessor  of  a  throne. 
He  is  to  contend  for  it  as  much  after  an  apparent  c(mquest 
as  before.  His  task  is  to  win  it ;  he  must  leave  posterity  to 
enjoy  and  to  adorn  it.  No  velvet  cushions  for  him.  He  is 
to  be  always  (I  speak  nearly  to  the  letter)  on  horseback* 
This  opinion  is  the  result  of  much  patient  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  conceive  no  event  is  likely  to  alter. 

A  valuable  friend  of  mine,  who  I  hope  will  conduct  these 
affairs  so  far  as  they  fall  to  his  share,  with  great  ability,  ask- 
ed me  what  I  thought  of  acts  of  general  indemnity  and  ob- 
livion, as  a  means  of  settling  France,  and  reconciling  it  to 
monarchy.  Before  I  venture  upon  any  opinion  of  my  own 
in  this  matter,  I  totally  disclaim  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers  in  a  business  that  properly  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment which  we  hav^  declared  legal.  That  government  is 
likely  to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is  to  be  done  towards  the 
security  of  that  kingdom,  which  it  is  their  duty  and  their  in- 
terest to  provide  for  by  such  measures  of  justice  or  of  lenity, 
as  at  the  time  they  should  find  best.  But  if  we  weaken  it, 
not  only  by  arbitrary  limitations  of  our  own,  but  preserve 
such  persons  in  it  as  are  disposed  to  disturb  its  future  peace, 
as  they  have  its  past,  I  do  not  know  how  a  more  direct  decla- 
ration can  be  made  of  a  disposition  to  perpetual  hostility 
against  a  government.  The  persons  saved  from  the  justice 
of  the  native  magistrate,  by  foreign  authority,  will  owe  noth- 
ing to  his  clemency.  He  mil,  and  must,  look  to  those  to 
whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  power  he  has  of  dispensing  it. 
A  jacobin  faction,  constantly  fostered  with  the  nourishment 
of  foreign  protection,  will  be  kept  alive. 

This  desire  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  actors  in  the  pres- 
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eat  scene  is  owiiig  to  more  laudable  motives.    Ministers 
bave  been  made  to  consider  the  brothers  of  the  late  merciful 
king»  and  the  nobility  of  France^  who  have  been  faithful  to 
their  honour  and  duty,  as  a  set  of  inexorable  and  remorseless. 
tyrants.    Hoir  this  notion  has  been  infused  into  them,  I  can- 
not be  quite  certain.     I  am  sure  it  is  not  justified  by  any 
thing  they  have  done.     Never  were  the  two  princes  guilty, 
in  the  day  of  their  power,  of  a  single  hard  or  ill-natured  act. 
No  one  instance  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  ev» 
er  came  to  my  ears.     It  is  true  that  the  English  jacobins 
(the  natives  have  not  thought  of  it),  as  an  excuse  for  their 
infernal  system  of  murder,  have  so  represented  them.     It  is 
qtk  this  principle,  that  the  massacres  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1 792  were  justified  by  a  writer  in  the  Morning  Chroni- 
de.     He  says,  indeed,  that  <<  the  whole  French  nation  is  to 
be  given  up  to  the  hands  of  an  irritated  and  revengeful  no- 
blesse :'' — ^and  judging  of  others  by  himself  and  his  brethren, 
be  says,  ^  Whoever  succeeds  in  a  civil  war,  will  be  cruel. 
But  here  the  emigrants  flying  to  revenge  in  the  cars  of  mili- 
tary victory,  will  almost  insatiably  call  for  their  victims  and 
their  booty ;  and  a  body  of  Emigrant  traitors  were  attending 
the  Idng  of  Prussia,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  suggest 
the  most  sanguinary  counsels."    So  says  this  wicked  jacobin  ; 
but  so  cannot  say  the  king  of  Prussia  nor  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  never  did  receive  any  sanguinary  counsel ;  nor  did 
the  kin^s  brothers,  or  that  great  body  of  gentlemen  who  at- 
tended those  princes,  commit  one  single  cruel  action,  or  hurt 
the  person  or  property  of  one  individual.    It  would  be  right 
to  quote  the  instance.     It  is  like  the  military  luxury  attrib- 
uted to  these  unfortunate  sufferers  in  our  common  cause. 

If  these  princes  had  Aewn  a  tyrannick  disposition,  it  would 
be  much  to  be  lamented.  We  have  no  others  to  govern 
France.  If  we  screened  the  body  of  murderers  from  their 
jnsdce,  we  should  only  leave  the  innocent  in  future  to  the 
snerey  of  men  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  dispositions,  of  which 
in  spite  of  all  our  intermeddling  in  their  constitution,  ia(e 
could  not  prevent  the  effects.  But  as  we  have  much  more 
reason  to  fear  their  feeble  lenity  than  any  blameable  rigour, 
we  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  leave  the  matter  to  themselves. 

If  however  I  were  asked  to  give  an  advice  merely  as  such"— 
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here  are  my  ideas.    I  am  not  for  a  total  indemnity^  nor  a 
general  punishment.     And  first,  the  body  and  mass  of  the 
people  never  ought  to  be  treated  as  criminal.    They  may 
Become  an  object  of  more  or  less  constant  watchfulness  and 
suspicioui  as  their  preservation  may  best  require,  but  they 
can  never  become  an  object  of  punishment.    This  is  one  of 
the  few  fundamental  and  unalterable  principles  of  politicks. 
To  punish  them  capitally  would  be  to  make  massacres.* 
Massacres  only  increase  the  ferocity  of  men,  and  teach  them 
to  regard  their  own  lives  and  those  of  others  as  of  little  valne| 
whereas  the  great  policy  of  government  is  to  teach  the  peo«' 
pie  to  think  both  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  CrOd 
and  the  state,  and  never  to  be  sacrificed  or  even  hazarded  to 
gratify  their  passions,  or  for  any  thing  but  the  duties  pre^ 
scribed  by  the  rules  of  morality,  and  under  the  direction  of 
publick  law  and  publick  authority.    To  punish  them  with 
lesser  penalties  would  be  to  debilitate  the  commonwealth,  ^d 
make  the  nation  miserable,  which  it  is  the  business  of  govern^ 
ment  to  render  httppy  and  flourishing. 

As  to  crimes  to6,'  I  would  draw  a  strong  line  of  limitation  J 
For  no  one  ofiieMce,  pMkaHj  an  cffmce  ofrebelRofi^  by  cOOA^ 
cil,  contrivance)  persuasion  or  compulsion,  for  none  properly 
a  mliUfry  cffence  of  reMlidn,  or  any  thing  done  by*  opetr 
hostility  in  the  fle44s  tbould  any  tnan  at  all  be  ciiHed  in  quei^ 
tion ;  because  such  seems  to  be  tlie  proper  and  natural  deatf< 
of  civil  dis^nsions.  The  oflSnices  of  war  are  obliterated  by 
peace. 

Another  dass  wiH  of  course  be  included  in  the  indemnt- 
tyj  namely,  all  thosie  who  by  their  activity  in  restoring  liw- 
fhl  government  shall  oMitertte  their  ofllences.  The  ofl^de 
previously  known,  the  acceptance  of  service  is  a  pardon  fbit 
crimes.  I  hdr  that  this  class  of  men  mil  not^  very  nvL* 
merous. 

So  far  as  to  indemnity.  But  where  are  the  objects  of  jus^ 
tice,  and  of  example,  and  of  future  seccrrity  to  the  publick 
peace  ?  They -are  naturally  pointed  out,  not  by  their  having 
outraged  political  and  civil  laws,  nor  their  having  rebelled 
against  the  state,  as  a  state,  but  by  their  having  rebelled 
against  the  law  of  nature,  and  outraged  man  as  man.  In 
this  list,  all  the  regicides  in  general,  all  those  who  bidsacri- 
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legiotis  hands  on  the  king,  who  without  any  thing  in  thcar- 
own  rebettioiis  mission  to  the  convention  to  justify  then?, , 
brought  him  to  his  trial  and  .unanimously  voted  him  guilty  i 
all  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  cruel  murder  of  the  queen, ' 
^nd  the  detestable  proceeding  with  regard  to-  the  young 
Idng,  and  the  unhappy  princesses ;  all  those  who^committed 
cold-blooded  murder  any  where^  and  particularly  in  theiir 
revolutionary  tribunals,  where  every  idea  of  nalural  justice 
and  of  their  own  declared  rights  of  man,  have. been  trod 
uad^  foot  with  the  most  insolent  modeery  ^  all  m^n  con* 
cemed  in'  the  burning  and  demolition  ofi  hf^uses  or  churches, 
-withaudacious  and  marked  acts  of  sacsilege  and  scorn,  offered 
to  religion ;  ia  general,  all  the  leaders  of  jacoUn  clubs  ^-* 
not  one  of  these  should  escape  a  punishment  suiiahle  to  thi^ 
a^twref  ipiality  and  degree  of  their  offence,  j>y  a^teadybot  a 
jaeasnred  justice. 

.'  la  the  £rst  {dace,  no  man. ought  to  be  aul^ect.la  any  pen* 
alljt  hofa  the  highest  to  the  lowest,,  b^t  by.  a  .trial  according 
to  the  course  of  law,  carried  ino  with  sULtbat  caution,  and.  do* 
Uberation  which  has  been  used  in  thob  besttim^j^d  prece- 
dctats  of  the  French  jurisprudence,  the  criminal' law  lof.  which 
country,  ^olty  to  be  sure  in  some  partkwlars,  was  highiy 
laiid^^Ue^  and  tender  of  the  lives  of  meiw  In  i^stor jog  Older  • 
and  justiQe>  every  thing  like  retaliation,  ov^t«to  be  rdigious^ 
ly  .avoided  \  and  an  example  oi^ht  to  be  set  of  a  total  aliena-i 
uon  bom  the  jacobin  proceedings  in  their  accursed  revolu^ 
tionary  tribunals.  Every  thing  like  lumping  men  in  masses, 
and^£)rmiag  taUes  of  proscription,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  ;dl. these  punbhmentst  any  thing  which  cim.be. alleg^ 
in  mitigation  of  the  offence  should  be  liiUy  ccmsid/ered^ 
Mercy  is  not  a  thing  opposed  to  justice.  It  is  an  essentia) 
part  of  it ;  as  necessary  in  criminal  cases,  as  in  civil  9Sak% 
equity  is  to  law.  It  is  only  for  the  jacobins  never  to  pardon« 
They  have  not  done  it  in  a  single  instance*  A  counctt  of 
me»ty  ought  therefore  to  be  appointed,  with  powers  torepott 
mt  each  case,  to  soften  the  penalty,  or  entirely  to  remit  it»^T 
cosding  to  circumstances^ 

With  these  precautions,  the  very  first  foundation  of  settle- 
ment must  be  to  call  to  a  siarict  account  those  bloody  ai|d 
metsiless  offenders.    Without  it  government  cannot  stand: a 
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year.  People  little  consider  the  utter  ImpossibiUrjr  of  getting 
those  who  haying  emerged  from  very  low^  some  from  the 
lowest  classed»  of  society,  have  exercised  a  power  so  high» 
and  with  such  unrelenting  and  bloody  a  rage»  quietly  to  fdXk 
back  into  their  old  ranks,  and  become  humble,  peaceable, 
laborious  and  useful  members  of  society.  It  never  can  be. 
On  the  other  hand  is  it  to  believed,  that  any  worthy  aai 
virtuous  subject,  restored  to  the  ruins  of  his  house,  will  with 
patience  see  the  cold*blooded  murderer  of  his  father,  motberj 
wife,  or  children,  or  perhaps  all  of  these  relations,  (such 
things  have  been)  nose  him  in  his  own  village,  and  insult  him 
with  the  riches  acquired  from  the  plunder  of  his  goods*  ready 
again  to  head  a  jacobin  faction  to  attack  his  life  ?  He  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  man  who  would  snfier  it.  It  is  vn« 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  government,  which,  taking  justice 
out  of  the  private  hand,  will  not  exercise  it  for  the  injured 
by  the  publick  arm. 

I  know  it  sounds  plausible,  and  is  really  adopted  by  those 
who  have  little  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others,  to  wish 
to  jumUe  the  innocent  and  guilty  into  one  mass,  by  a  genar* 
al  ind^nnity.  Tbis  cruel  xndiflSsrence  dignifies  itself  wkh 
the  name  of  humanity. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  as  the  wicked  arts  of  this  regicide 
and  tyrannous  faction  increase  in  number,  variety,  and  atrod* 
ty,  the  desire  of  punishing  them  becomes  more  and  more 
faint,  and  the  talk  of  an  indemnity  towards  them,  every  day 
stronger  and  stronger.  Our  ideas  of  justice  appear  to  be 
fairly  conquered  and  overpowered  by  guilt  when  it  is  grown 
gigantick.  It  is  not  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  viewing  guilt.  The  crimes  we  every  day  pun* 
ish  are  really  below  the  penalties  we  inflict.  The  criminals 
are  obscure  and  feeble.  This  is  the  view  in  which  we  see 
ordinary  crimes  and  criminals.  But  when  guilt  is  seen, 
though  but  for  a  time,  to  be  furnished  with  the  arms  and  to 
be  invested  with  the  robes  of  power,  it  seems  to  assume  an- 
other nature,  and  to  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  our  jurisdiction. 
This  I  fear  is  the  case  with  many.  But  there  is  another 
cause  full  as  powerful  towards  this  security  to  enormous  guilt, 
the  desire  which  possesses  people  who  have  onfce  obtained  poW- 
re,  to  enjoy  it  at  their  ease.    It  is  not  humanity,  but  laziness 
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and  iiiertaesB  «F  nund  which  produces  the  desire  of  this 
kiod  of  indeminties.  This  description  of  men  love  general 
aikd  short  methods.  If  they  punish,  they  make  a  promiscu- 
ous massacre;  if  they  spare,  they  make  a  general  act  of 
oblivion.  This  is  a  want  of  disposition  to  proceed  bborious- 
ly  according  to  the  cases,  and  according  to  the  rules  and 
principles  of  justice  on  each  case  ;  a  want  of  disposition  to 
assort  criminals,  to  discriminate  the  degrees  and  modes  of 
guilt,  to  separate  accomplices  from  principals,  leaders  from 
followers,  seducers  from  the  seduced,  and  then,  foy  following 
the  same  prinaples  in  the  same  detail,  to  class  punishments, 
and  to  fit  them  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  delinquency. 
If  that  were  once  attempted,  we  should  soon  see  that  the  task 
wii  neither  infinite,  nor  the  execution  cruel.  There  would 
be  deaths,  but  for  the  number  of  criminals,  and  the  extent 
of  France,  not  many.  There  would  be  cases  of  transporta- 
tion; cases  of  labour  to  restore  what  has  been  wickedly  de- 
stroyed i  cases  of  imprisonment,  and  cases  of  mere  exile. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  sure  that  if  justice  is  not  done 
tkere^  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  justice  there,  nor  in 
any  part  of  Europe. 

History  is  resorted  to  for  other  acts  of  indemnity  in  other 
times.    The  princes  are  desired  to  look  back  to  Henry  the 
Fourth.     We  are  desired  to  look  to  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles*   These  things,  in  my  opinion,  have  no  resemblance 
whatsoever.  They  were  cases  of  a  civil  war  ;  in  France  more 
ferocious,  in  England  more  moderate  than  common.    In 
neither  country  were  the  orders  of  society  subverted ;  re« 
ligion  and  morality  destroyed  on  principle,  or  property  totally 
annihilated.    In  England,  the  government  of  Cromwell  was 
to  be  sure  somewhat  rigid,  but  for  a  new  power,  no  savage 
tyrumy.     The  country  was  nearly  as  well  in  his  hands  as 
in  those  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  some  points  much 
better.    The  laws  in  general  had  their  course,  and  were  ad- 
mirably administered.    The  king  did  not  in  reality  grant 
an  act  of  indemnity ;  the  prevailing  power,  then  in  a  man- 
ner the  nation,  in  effect  granted  an  indemnity  to  ism.    The 
idea  of  a  preceding  rebellion  was  not  at  all  adautted  in  that 
cOBvendon-and  tlut  parliament.    The  regicides  werea  com- 
mon enemy,  and  as  such  g^ven  up. 
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Among  the  ornaments  of  their  phce  which  eminently  dif* 
tinguish  diem,  few  people  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  their  own  country  than  the  illustrious  princes  now 
in  exile ;  but  I  caution  them  not  to  be  led  into  errour  by 
that  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  guide  of  life.    I 
would  give  the  same  caution  to  all  princes.    Not  that  I  dero- 
gate from  the  use  of  history.     It  is  a  great  improver  of  the 
understanding,  by  shewing  both  men  and  affairs  in  a  great 
variety  of  views.    From  this  source  much  political  wisdom 
may  be  learned ;  that  is,  may  be  learned  as  habit,  not  as 
precept  \  and  as  an  exercise  to  strengthen  the  mind,  as  fur- 
nbhing  materials  to  enlarge  and  enrich  it,  not  as  a  repertory 
of  cases  and  precedents  for  a  lawyer :  if  it  were,  a  thousand 
times  better  would  it  be  that  a  statesman  had  never  learned 
to  read — vellcm  nesdrent  literal.    This  method  turns  their 
understanding  firom  the  object  before  them,  and  from  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  world,  to  comparisons  with  former 
times,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  know  very  little  and  very 
imperfectly  i  and  our  guides,  the  historians,  who  are  to  give 
us  their  true  interpretation,  are  often  prejudiced,  often  ignor- 
ant, often  fonder  of  system  than  of  truth.    Whereas  if  a 
man  with  reasonable  good  parts  and  natural  sagacity,  and  not 
in  the  leading-strings  of  any  master,  will  look  steadily  on  the 
business  before  him,  without  being  diverted  by  retrospect  and 
comparison,  he  may  be  capable  of  forming  a  reasonable  good 
judgment  of  what  is  to  be  done.    There  are  some  famda- 
mental  points  in  which  nature  never  changes — ^but  tliey  are 
few  and  obvious,  and  belong  rather  to  morals  than  to  polir 
ticks.     But  so  far  as  regards  political  matter,  the  human 
mind  and  human  affairs  are  susceptible  of  infinite  modifica- 
tions, and  of  combinations  wholly  new  and  unlooked  for. 
Very  few,  for  instance,  could  have  imagined  that  property^ 
wluch  has  been  taken  for  natural  dominion,  should,  through 
the  whole  of  a  vast  kingdom,  lose  all  its  importance  and  even 
its  influence.    This  is  what  history  or  books  of  speculation 
could  hardly  have  taught  us.  How  many  could  have  thought^ 
that  the  jnost  complete  and  formidable  revolution  in  a  great 
empire  should  be  made  by  men  of  letters,  not  as  subordinate 
instrumenu  and  trumpeters  of  sedition,  but  as  the  chief  con« 
trivers  and  managers,  and  in  a  short  time  as  the  open  admin*- 
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istrators  and  sovereign  rulers  ?  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  atheism  could  produce  one  of  the  most  violently  opera- 
tive principles  of  fanaticism  ?  Who  could  have  imagined 
tlut,  in  a  commonwealth  in  a  manner  cradled  in  war,  and  in 
an  extensive  and  dreadful  war,  military  commanders  should 
be  of  little  or  no  account  ?  That  the  convention  should  not 
contain  one  military  man  of  name  ?  That  administrative 
bodies  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion,  and  of  but  a  mo- 
mentary duration,  and  composed  of  men  with  not  one  im- 
posing part  of  character,  should  be  able  to  govern  the  coun- 
try and  its  armies,  with  an  authority  which  the  most  settled 
senates,  and  the  most  respected  monarchs  scarcely  ever  had 
in  the  same  degree  ?  This,  for  one,  I  confess  I  did  not  fore- 
see, though  all  the  rest  was  present  to  me  very  early,  and  not 
out  of  my  apprehension  even  for  several  years. 

I  believe  very  few  were  able  to  enter  into  the  effects  of 
mere  terrour^  as  a  principle  not  only  for  the  support  of  pow- 
er in  given  hands  or  forms,  but  in  those  things  in  which  the 
soundest  political,  speculators  were  of  opinion,  that  the  least 
appearance  of  force  yfovXd  be  totally  destructive, — such  is  the 
market,  whether  of  money,  provision,  or  commodities  of  any 
kind.  Yet  for  four  years  we  have  seen  loans  made,  treasuries 
'supplied,  and  armies  levied  and  maintained,  more  numer- 
*  ous  than  France  ever  shewed  in  the  field,  1)y  thi  ^ectroffear 
ahne. 

Here  is  a  state  of  things  of*  which,  in  its  totality^  if  history 
furnishes  any  examples  at  all,  they  are  very  remote  and  fee- 
ble. I  therefore  am  not  so  ready  as  some  are,  to  tax  vnfh 
folly  or  cowardice,  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  meet  an 
evil  of  this  nature.  Even  now,  after  the  evehts,  all  the  cau- 
ses may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain.  Very  many^are 
however  traceable.  But  these  things  hist6ry  and  books  of 
speculation  (as  I  have  already  said)  did  not  tea^h  men  to  fore- 
see, and  of  course  to  resist.  Now  that  they  are  no  longer  a 
xnitter  of  sagacity,  but  of  experience,  of  recent  experience,  of 
our  own  experience,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  go  back  to 
the  records  of  other  times,  to  instruct  us  to  manage  what 
they  never  enabled  us  to  foresee* 
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EXTRACTS  FROM 

VATTELL'S  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

[The  Titles,  marg^inal  Abstracts  and  Notes,  are  by  Mr.BuRKEy  except- 
ing such  of  the  Notes  as  are  here  distinguished.] 

CASES  OF  niTBRF£l£NCE  WITH  INDEPEMDEMT  POWEMt 
BOOK  II*  CSAP.  IT.  $  5S. 

J-F  then  there  is  any  where  z  nation  of  a 
restless  and  miscUev&us  di^skionj  always  ready  to  ifffure 
others f  to  traverse  tbdr  designs^  and  to  raise  domestict  trouUes^* 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  all  have  a  right  to  join  in  order 
to  repress^  chastise^  and  put  it  ever  after  out  of  its  power  to  in* 
jnre  them.  Such  should  be  the  just  fruits  of  the  policy 
which  Machiavel  pnuses  in  C^sar  Borgia.  The  conduct  foU 
lowed  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain^  was  adapted  to  unite  al/Su* 
ropt  against  Urn  ;  and  it  was  from  just  reasons  that  Henry 
the  Great  formed  the  design  of  humbling  a  f/omer^farmida^ 
He  iy  its  forces^  and  pernicious  by  its  mamtns. 

$  70.  I^et  us  applf  to  the  unjusty  what  we  have  said  above 
($  5i)f  of  a  mischievous,  or  maleficent  nation.  If  there  be 
any  that  makes  an  open  profession  of  trampling  justice  under 
fiei^  ofde^isis^  and  vioUoing  tie  right  efathers^\  whenever  it 

*  This  it  the  caae  of  France — SemoiiTiUe  at  Turin— -Jacobin  club»— li^ 
goii  meeting— flemiik  meeting— La  Fkyette*i  answer— Cloofs  embassy- 
Avignon. 

t  The  French  acknowledge  no  power  not  directly  emanating  from  the 
peofrfe. 


finds  an  <^vpnftiinit]Fs  ^^  iftterest  $f  human  veUij  lyill  authorize 
aUotbfrs  taunki^  in  otdtr  to  husnble  and  cboftiis  it.  We  do 
sot  here  foi^  the  maxim  ^tablished  ia  our  preliminaries^ 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  nations  to  usurp  the  power  of  be* 
ing  judges  of  each  other.  In  particular  cases,  liable  to  the 
least  doubt,  it  ought  to  be  supposed^  that  each  of  the  parties 
may  have  some  right :  and  the  injustice  of  that  which  has 
committed  the  injury^  may  proceed  firom  error,  and  not  firoqi 
a  general  contempt  of  justice.  But  ifj  by  constant  r^uucims,  and 
if  a  eomtinued  ionduct^  one  nation  shews,  that  it  has  evidently 
Ais  permciotts  ^poaMoa,  vA  that  it  considfrs  no  right  as 
flicred,  the  safety  ef  the  human  ra^  recpure^  that  it  shoidd 
he  suppressed*  To  fotm  and  support  aa  ui^ust  pretension, 
is  to  do  an  injury  mt  omlf  to  him  who  is  intertsttdi^  this  pretm^ 
ijstf,  hut  to  mo$h  at  justice  in  gonsraff  and  to  i^tfuroaft  nations. 

(  56,  If  the  prince,  attacking  the  fundamental  laws,  gives  Toraccoiir 
hit  subjects  a  legal  rig^  to  resiit  himi  if  tyranny,  heooming  i^l^^. 
iasut^ortahkf  obligea  the  nation  to  rise  in  tb^  d^nce  %  e^ 
try  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  suqcour  an  pppressed  people 
.itho  implore  thefar  aisfataAce,    The  English  justly  cooiplain- 
od  of  James  thoSoeend.    Tie  moUHty^aiad  tho  pmt  distinguish^'  Case  of 
ad/atri^s,  rosolved  to  put  a  checfc  on  his  enterpnzei^  ^hich  ^^J^ 
naanifestly  lendsd  to  overthrow  the  constiuitiona  and  to  do-  tion. 
otaroy  the  Kbertiet  and  the  veUgiosi  of  the  peoflo;  and  tbero^ 
fort  appUidfir  assistance  to  the  United  Provitfces.     The  an^hov* 
ity  of  the  prince  of  <>ailge  had  j  d|»nl|tless«  an  influence  on 
the  delibecaticm3  of  the  states-general  \  b^t  it  did  not  make 
them  comq^  inimtice  i  for  when  a  people^  fyom  good  reaft- 
oae,  tTke  ng  anm  agaiost  an  oppressor^yw/if^^  asnl  gemrositf 
rtqmrt^  that  ie^0vef^nstmld be as^itttdimth^d^nuerf their  lih^ 
erties.    Whetiever,  therefore>a  civE  waris  kinded  in  a  state,  Case  of 
fioreign  powers  may  aasist  that  party  which  appears  to  them        ^^' 
to  bsive  justice  on  their  side,    Sft  mth  s^ssists  an  odious  tyrant  \  An  odious 
he  who  declares  for  an  tTMjusT  and  rbbbllioi^  people,  r^T^^f' 
tffmds  against  bis  duty.    When  the  bands  of  the  political  so-  People, 
ciety  are  broken,  pr  at  least  suspended  between  the  sover-  Sovereign 
dgn  and  his  people,  they  may  then  be  considered  as  two  ^^|^* 
distinct  powers  \  and  aince  each  is  ind^ndent  of  all  foreign  whea  dis- 
Mthority,  nobody  has  a  right  to  judge  them.    Either  may  ^^'P^^' 
be  in  the  right  \  and  each  of  those  who  grant  their  assistance 
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may  believe  that  he  supports  a  good  cause.  It  foHows  then^ 
in  virtue  of  the  voluntary  laws  of  nations^  (see  Prelim.  $  21) 
that  the  two  parties  may  adt  as  havbg  an  equal  right;  and  be- 
have accordingly,  till  the  decision  of  the  affair. 

Not  to  be  But  we  ouffht  not  to  abuse  this  maxim  for  authorizing 
pursued  to  " 

aneztreme.  odious  proceedings  ag:uAst  the  tranquillity  of  states.     It  is  a 

^^^^^^^  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  to  persuade  those  subjects  to  re-- 
sub^ts  to^  ^^^  ^^  actually  obey  their  sovereign  j  though  they  complain  of  his 
a  revolt,     government.  » 

The  practice  of  nations  is  conformable  to  our  maxims. 

When  thc|  German  protestants  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 

reformed  in  France,  the  court  never  undertook  to  treat  them 

otherwise  than  as  common  enemies,  and  according  to  the  laws 

of  war.     France  at  the  same  time  assisted  the  Netherlands^ 

which  took  up  arms  against  Spain,  and  did  not  pretend  that 

her  troops  should  be  considered  upon  any  other  footing  than 

Attempt  to  as  auxiliaries  in  a  regular  war.     But  no  power  avoids  complain-' 

l^utoTt'  *^i  ^"^  atrocious  injury  ^  if  any  one  attempts  by  his  emissaries  t§ 

▼Dlt.  encke  his  subjects  to  revolt* 

l^nuitf.  As  to  those  monsters  who,  under  the  title  of  sovereignsy 
render  themselves  the  scourges  and  horrour  of  the  human 
race ;  these  are  savage  beasts^  from  which  every  brave  man 
may  justly  purge  the  earth.  All  antiquity  has  praised^  Her- 
cules for  ddivering  the  world  from  an  Antsras,  a  Busiris,  and 
a  Diomedes. 

Bo(^  4.  Chap.  2.  $  14.  After  stating,  that  nations  have 
no  right  to  interfere .  in  domestick  concerns,  he  proceeds— 
'<  But  this  rule  does  not  preclude  them  from  espousing  the 
quarrel  of  a  dethroned  king,  and  assisting  him,  if  he  appears 
to  have  justice  on  his  side.  They  then  decltn*e  themselves 
enemies  to  the  nation  who  has  acknowledged  his  rival,  as 
when  two  different  nations  are  at  war  they  are  at  liberty  to  as^ 
sist  that  whose  quarrel  they  think  has  the  faurest  appearance." 

.     CASE  OF  ALLIANCES. 

BOOK  II.   CHAP.   XII.   §    196. 

It  is  asked  if  that  alliance  subsists  with  the  king,  and  the 
ropl  family,  when  by  some  revolution  they  are  deprived  of 
their  crown  ?  We  have  lately  remarked,  (<  194)  that  a  per- 
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sonal  alliance  txjires  with  the  reign  of  him  who  contracted 
it:  but  that  is^  be  understood  of  an  alliance  with  the  state> 
limited  as  to  its  duration,  to  the  reign  of  the  contracting  king. 
This,  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  is   of  another  nature. 
For  though  it  binds  the  state,  since  it  is  bound  by  all  the  pub- 
lick  acts  <rf  its  soverign,  it  is  made  directly  in  favour  of  the  ^^  *" 
king  and  hb  family ;  it  would  therefore  be  absurd  for  it  to  preserve  a 
terminate  at  the  moment  when  they  bave  need  of  it,  and  at  an  ^°«^  ^*^^ 
exfint  against  ivhich  it  was  made.     Besides,  the  king  does  not 
lose  his  quality  merely  by  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.     *  Ifhe^^^J^^ 
is  stripped  of  it  unjustly  hy  an  usurper^  or  by  rebels ^  he  preserves  quality  by 
bis  rights^  in  the  number  of  which  are  his  alliances.  '       hi»  tog- 

Bot  who  shall  judge,  if  the  king  be  dethroned  lawfully  or  dom. 
by  violence  ?  An  independent  nation  acknowledges  no  judge. 
If  the  body  of  the  nation  declares  the  king  deprived  of  his 
rights  by  the  abuse  he  has  made  of  them,  and  deposes  him, 
it  may  justly  do  it  when  its  grievances  are  wellfmnded^  and  no 
other  power  has  a  right  to  censure  it.  The  personal  ally  of 
this  king,  ought  not  then  to  assist  him  against  the  nation  that 
has  macte  use  of  its  right  in  deposing  him  :  if  he  attempts  it, 
Jie  injures  that  nation.  England  declared  war  against  Louts 
the  XIV.  in  the  year  1688,  for  supporting  the  interest  of' 

*  By  the  tevcBth  Article  of  the  treaty  of  Triple  Alliance,  between 
Fiance,  Eagland,  and  Holland,  signed  at  the  Hague,  to  the  year  1717,  it  is 
sdpolated,**  that  if  the  kingdoms,  countries,  or  provinces,  of  Sny  of  the  aUies, 
are  disturbed  by  intestine  quarrels,  or  ^  rebelliMJt  on  actourd  of  the  taii  successions f 
the  protestant  saccesion  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  succession 
to  the  tfanme  of  Francf ,  as  settled  by  the  treaty  Utrecht]  or  under  any  other 
fntext,  wk0tever,  the  aUy  thus  in  trouble  shall  have  AtU  rig^t  to  deoiand  of  his 
alHes  the  succours  aborementioned ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  same  succours  as  in 
the  case  of  an  invasion  from  any  foreign  power ;  8000  foot  and  2000  horse 
to  be  furnished  by  France  or  England,  and  4000  foot  and  1000  horse  by  the 
States  OeneraL 

Bytbc  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Qvadiuplb  Alliakce,  between 
Eng^d,  France,  Holland,  and  the  Emperour  of  Germany,  signed  intheyea^ 
1718,  the  contracting  powers  **  promise  and  oblige  themselves  that  they  will 
and  ought  to  maintain,  guarantee,  and  defend  the  right  and  succession  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  treaties  made  at  Utrecht 
the  llthday  of  April,  1713;  and  this  they  shall  perform  a^tfiVf// a/^^rr^os/ 
'wbaUor9er  Mobo  may  fretume  to  distnri  tU  order  of  tbe  said  succftsiony  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  previous  acts  and  treaties  subsequent  thereon." 

The  above  treaties  have  been  revived  and  confirmed  by  every  subsequent 
freaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France. — ^Edit.  '       '      ' 
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James  the  Second,  who  was  deposed  in  form  hf  thenatiopi*. 
The  same  country  declared  war  against  bim  a  second  timey 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  xenturyj  because  that  prince 
acknowledged  the  son  of  the  deposed  James,  under  the  nsMne 
C'aMwhere  (^  James  the  Third.    In  doubtful  cases,  and  whin  the  hdy  tf 
bl^cnto  ^^  f^'on  has  not  proaounced  or  has  not  peonounced  febe- 
a  deposed  j^t,  a  sovereign  may  naturally  support  and  defend  an  ally, 
*'*'*^*       and  it  is  then  that  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  subsists  be- 
tween different  states.    The  party  that  has  driven  out  the 
king,  pretends  to  have  right  on  its  side :  this  unhappy  king 
and  his  ally,  flatter  themselves  with  having  the  same  advan* 
tage,  and  as  they  have  no  common  judge  upon  earth,  they 
have  no  other  method  to  take  but  to  apply  to  arms  to  ter- 
minate the  dispute  :  they  therefore  engage  in  a  formal  war. 
In  short,  when  the  foreign  prince  has  &ithfully  fulfiUe4 
Mot  MBLg-  his  engagements  towards  an  unfortunate  monarch,  when  he 
*^'h?^*  has  done  in  his  defence,  or  to  procure  his  restoration,  all  he 
fight  be-   was  obliged  to  perform  in  virtue  of  the  alliance ;  if  his  efforts 
yondacer-  ^^  ineffectual,  the  dethroned  prince  cannot  require  him  to 
support  an  endless  war  in  his  favour,  or  expect  that  be  witt 
eternally  remain  the  enemy  of  the  nation^  or  of  the  sover- 
eign who  has  deprived  him  of  the  throne.     He  must  think 
of  peace,  abandon  the  ally,  and  consider  him  as  having  him- 
self abandoned  his  right,   through  necessity.    Thus  Louis 
AJV.  was  obliged  to  abandon  James  the  Second,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge king  William,  though  he  had  at  first  treated  him 
as  a  usurper. 

The  same  question  presents  itself  in  real  alliances,  and  in 

general,  in  all  alliances  made  with  the  state,  and  not  in  par- 

^^^^^^^ticularwith  a  king  for  the  defence  of  his  person.     An  aUy 

fence        ought,  doubtless,  to  be  defended  against  every  invasion, 

■8^^     against  every  foreign  violence,  and  even  against  his  rebellious 

suhfeds  $  in  the  same  manner  a  repuUich  ought  to  be  defended 

against  the  enterprises  of  one  who  attempts  to  destroy  the  publick 

liberty.     But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  an  ally  of  the 

state,  or  the  nation,  is  not  its  judge.    If  the  nation  has  de* 

posed  its  king  in  form ;  if  the  people  of  a  republick  have 

driven  out  their  magistrates  and  set  themselves  at  liberty,  or 

acknowledged  the  authority  of  an  usurper,  either  expressly 

or  tatacitly  ;  to  oppose  these  domestick  regulations,  by  dis- 
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puting  their  justice  or  validityy  would  be  to  interfere  in  the 

government  of  the  nation,  and  to  do  it  an  injury,  (see  $  54, 

and  foUo^ng  of  this  book).    The  ally  remains  the  ally  of 

the  state,  notwithstanding  the  change  that  has  happened  in 

it*  '  Hofoever^  when  tins  change  renders  the  alliance  useless ^  dan*  ^     _. 

gervns  or  dtseigreeakk^  st  fhay  remtmce  tt :  for  tt  may  say,  upon  a  real  allian- 

g9od  foundatimy  that  k  vould  net  have  entered  into  an  alliance  ^^  °*y  *? 
o       y  '  renounced* 

mntb  that  nation^  bad  it  been  under  the  present  form  of  govern^ 
ifeent* 

We  may  say  here,  what  we  have  said  on  a  personal  alli- 
ance :  however  just  the  cause  of  that  king  may  be,  who  is 
driven  from  the  throne,  either  by  his  subjects  or  by  a  foreign 
usurper;  his  aUi^  are  not  obliged  to  support  an  eternal  war  ^°!J? 
in  his  favour.  After  having  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  re*  war. 
store  him,  they  must  at  length  give  peace  to  tl^eir  people^ 
and  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  usurper,  and  for  that 
purpose  treat  with  him  as  with  a  lawful  sovereign*  Louu 
XIV.  exhausted  by  a  bloody  and  unsuccessful  war,  offered 
at  Gertruydenborg  to  abandon  his  grandson,  whom  he  had 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain :  and  when  affiiirs  had  changed 
their  appearance,  Charles  of  Austria,  the  rival  of  Phii^,  saw 
himself  in  his  turn,  abandoned  by  his  allies.  They  grew 
weary  of  exhausting  their  states,  in  order  to  give  bim  the 
possession  of  a  crown,  which  they  believed  to  be  his  due,  but 
which,  to  all  appearance,  they  should  never  be  able  to  pro- 
cure  for  him. 

DANGEROUS  POWER. 

BOOK  in.  CHAP.  in.  $  45. 

It  is  still  easier  to  prove,  that  should  this  formidable  power  AUnitiow 
betray  any  unjust  and  ambitious  dispositions,  by  doing  die  "**y  J®'"* 
least  injustice  to  another,  every  nation  nuy  avail  themseives 
of  the  occasion,  and  join  their  forces  to  those  of  the  party  in- 
jured, m  order  to  reduce  that  ambitious  power,  and  disable  it 
from  so  easily  oppressing  its  neighbours,  or  keeping  them  ia 
continual  awe  and  fear.  For  an  injury  gives  a  nation  a  right 
to  provide  for  its  future  safety,  by  taking  away  from  the  vio- 
lator the  means  of  oppression.  It  is  lawful,  and  even  pr^se- 
worthy,  to  assist  those  who  are  oppressed,  or  unjustly  attacked. 


i$Q  APPENDIX. 

SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

§  47.  Europe  forms  a  political  system^  a  body,  where  the 

whole  is  connected  by  the  relations  and  different  interests  of 

nations  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  world.     It  is  not,  as  an* 

tiently^  a  confused  heap  of  detached  piece$9  each  of  which 

thought  itself  very  little  concerned  in  the  fate  of  others,  and 

seldom  regarded  things  which  did  not  immediately  relate  to 

it.    The  continual  attention  of  sovereigns  to  what  is  on  the 

Europe  a     carpet,  the  constant  residence  of  ministers,  and  the  perpetual 

rq>ublick    negotiatioHSf  make  Europe  a  kind  ef  a  repuUick^  the  memhers  ef 

orderamd     which,  though  independent,  unite,  through  the  ties  of  common  inter^ 

iibeity.        est, /or  the  maintenance  of  order  and  liberty.     Hence  arose  that 

famous  scheme  of  the  political  equilibrium,  or  balance  of 

power  $  by  which  is  understood  such  a  disposition  of  things^ 

as  no  power  is  able  absolutely  to  predominate,  or  to  prescribe 

laws  to  odiers. 

$  49.  Confederacies  would  be  a  sure  way  of  preserving 
the  equilibrium,  and  supporting  the  liberty  of  nations,  did  all 
princes  thoroughly  understand  their  true  interests,  and  regu- 
late all  their  steps  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  ENEMY'S  COUNTRY. 

BOOK  III*  CHAP.   IX.   $  165. 

Instead  of  the  pillage  of  the  country,  and  defenceless  places, 
a  custom  has  been  substituted  more  humane  and  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  sovereign  making  war :  I  mean  that  of  contri- 
butions. .Whoever  carries  on  a  jurt  war,*  hat  a  right  of 
making  the  enem/s  country  contribute  to  the  stipport  of  the  army,and 
towards  defraying  all  the  charges  of  the  war.  Thus  he  obtains 
a  part  of  what  is  due  to  him,  and  the  subjects  of  the  enemy, 
on  submitting  to  this  imposition,  are  secured  from  pillage,  and 
the  country  is  preserved  :  but  a  general  who  would  not  sully 
moderate.  ^  reputation,  is  to  moderate  his  contributions,  and  proportion 
them  to  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed.     An  excess  in  this 

*  Contribution!  raUed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  France.  Compare 
thetewith  the  contributions  railed  by  the  French  in  the  Nethcriands  — 

E©IT. 


point,  is  not  witlioilt  the  reproach  of  orueltj  and  inhumaaky : 
if  it  shews  less  fierodty  than  ravage  and  destruction,  it  glares 
with  avarice. 

ASYLUM. 

BOOK  I.   CHAP.  XIZ.  $  2S3. 

If  an  exile  or  banished  man  is  driven  from  his  country 
for  any  crime,  it  does  mi  belong  to  the  action  in  which 
be  has  taken  refuge  to  punish  him  for  a  fault  committed  in 
a  foreign  country.  For  nature  gives  to  manlriiid  and  to.  nap 
tkms  the  right  of  punishing  only  for  their  defence  and  safe- 
ty \  whence  it  follows  that  he  can  only  be  puaished  by  tbo»^ 
-whom  he  has  ofiended. 

§  2S3.  But  this  reason  shews,  that  if  the  justice  of  each 
nation  ought  in  general  to  be  confined  to  the  punishment  of 
crimes  committed  within  its  own  territCHries,  we  ought  to.exr 
cept  from  this  rule  the  villains  who,  by  the.  quality  and  hab* 
hual  frequency  of  their  crimes,  violate  all  puWck  security^ 
and  declare  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  human  race. 
Poisoners,  assassins,  and  incendiaries  by  profession,  .miiy  bfr 
exterminated  wherever  they  are  seized  j  for  they  attack  an^ 
injure  all  nations,  by  trampling  under  foot  the  foundations 
of  the  common  safety.  Thus  pirates  are  brought  to. the 
gibbet,  by  the  first  into  whose  hands  they  fall.  If  the  .sov« 
ereign  of  the  country  where  those  crimes  have  been  commit- 
ted re-datms  the  authors  of  them,  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  punishment,  they  ought  to  be  restored  to  him,  as  one  who 
is  prindpally  interested  in  punishing  them  in  an  exemplary 
manner:  and  it  being  proper  to  convict  the  guilt y» and ^q 
try  them  according  to  some  form  of  law ;  this  is  ^second [[not 
sole]  reason,  why  malefactors  are  usually  delivered  up  at  the 
desire  of  the  state  where  their  crimes  have  been  committed. 

Ibid.  $  2S0.  Every  nation  has  a  right  of  refusing  to  admit 
a  stranger  into  the  country,  when  he  cannot  enter  into  it 
without  putting  it  into  evident  danger,  or  without  doing  it  a 
remarkable  prejudice.* 

*  TIm  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  triple  alliance,  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  loiirth  article  of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance  stipulate,  that  no  kind 
of  refoge  or  protection  shall  be  givcQ  to  rebellious  subjects  of  the  contract* 
ing^  poweri.-*EDtT. 
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BOOK  ir«  CBAP.  5.  §  66. 

The  obligation  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suffer  at  all  times» 
perpetual  ministers^  who  are  desirous  of  residing  with  a  sov- 
creign^  thottgb  they  hxm  nothiag  tonegodate.  U  is  tiaturalt 
indeedy  and  ▼er)!'  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  which  xmi5f» 
owe  to  eadi  others  diHtiikeise  resident  miwters)  when  there 
is  fiMing  io  he  fiartdfrnnihAt  stay^  should  be  firieildly  re*» 
ceired:  but  if  there  be  any  solid  reason  agaAistthisi  what  is 
for  the.  good  of  the  state  ought  unquestioniMyto  be  prefer*^ 
red  i  and  the  foreign  sovereign  cannot  take  it  amiss  if  hii 
ministisr,  who  has  conchided  the  aflSdrs  of  his  commission^ 
and  has  no  other  affiurs  to  negotiate^  be  desired  to  depart.*^ 
The  custom  of  keefiog  every  where  ministers  continuaUy 
resident^  is  now  so  strongly  establiriiedy  that  the  refbsal  of  a 
conferadty  to  it  wotdd,  without  i/^tygsMfrAijwrjv  give  of^ 
fence.  These  reasons  may  arise  bwaparHoAtr  conjunctures-; 
but  there  are  also  common  reasons  always  subsisting,-  and 
aach  as  relate  to  the  constitution  of  a  govemmenty  and  iht 
Stat/ of  a  nathn.  The  repoUicks  have  often  very  good  rea^ 
tons  of  the  latter  Idnd,  to  excuse  themselves  from  continually 
suffering  foreign  ministers,  who  corrupt  the  eUhunSf  in  ordm 
to  gain  them  over  to  ibeir  masters^  to  the  gnat  preju^e  of  the  re^ 
pubBckf  andfmenting  of  the  parties^  (^.  And  should  they 
only  diffuse  among  a  nation,  formerly  plain,  firugal,  and'vir<^ 
tuous,  a  taste  for  luxury,  avidity  for  money,  and  the  manners 
of  courts,  these  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  wise  and 
protident  rulers  to  dismiss  them. 


of  Mr.CfaauTtliik-JSojT. 
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LETTER 


TO   HIS   GRACE 


THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 


MT  DEAR  LORD, 

X  HE  paper  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing to  your  Grace}  waSf  for  the  greater  part,  written  during 
the  last  session.  A  few  days  after  the  prorogation  some  few 
observations  were  added.  I  was  however  resolved  to  let  it 
fie  by  me  for  a  considerable  time ;  that  in  viewing  the  mat- 
ter at  a  proper  distance,  and  when  the  sharpness  of  recent 
impressions  had  been  worn  off,  I  might  be  better  able  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  my  first  opinions. 

I  have  just  now  read  it  over  very  coolly  and  deliberately. 
My  latest  judgment  owns  my  first  sentiments  and  reason- 
ings, in  their  full  force,  with  regard  both  to  persons  and 
things. 

Daring  a  period  of  four  years,  the  state  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept for  some  few  and  short  intervals,  has  filled  me  with  a 
good  deal  of  serious  inquietude.  I  considered  a  general  war 
against  jacobins  and  jacobinism,  as  the  only  possible  chance 
ef  saving  Europe  (and  England  as  included  in  Europe)  from 
a  truly  frightful  revolution.  For  this  I  have  been  censured, 
as  receiving,  through  weakness,  or  spreading,  through  fraud 
and  artifice,  a  false  alarm.  Whatever  others  may  think  of 
the  matter,  that  alarm,  in  my  mind,  is  by  no  means  quieted. 
The  state  cS  zSim  abroad  is  not  so  much  mended,  as  to 
make  me^  £or  one,  full  of  confidence.  At  komff  I  see  no 
abatement  whatsoever  in  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  Jacob* 
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inism  towards  their  cause,  nor  any  cessation  in  their  efforts 
to  do  mischief.    What  is  doing  by  Lord  Lauderdale  on  the 
first  scene  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  actions,  and  in  his  spir- 
it, b  not  calculated  to  remove  my  apprehensions.    They  pur- 
sue their  first  object  with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever,  but  with 
more  dexterity.     Under  the  plausible  name  of  peace,  by 
which  they  delude  or  are  deluded,  they  would  deliver  us  un« 
armed,  and  defenceleu,  to  the  confederation  of  jacobins, 
whose  center  is  indeed  in  France,  but  whose  rays  proceed  in 
every  direction  throughout  the  world.    I  understand  that 
Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  has  been  lately  very  busy  in  spread- 
ing a  disaffection  to  this  war  (which  w«  carry' en  f<EHr  our  be- 
ing) in  the  country  in  which  his  property  gives  him  so  great 
an  influence.     It  is  truly  alarming  to  see  so  large  a  part  of 
the  aristocratick  interest  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  new 
species  of  democracy,  which  is  openly  attacking,  or  secretly 
underpjuning,  the  system  of  property  by  which  mankind  has 
hitherto  been  governed.    But  we  are  not  to  delude  aursel ve*. 
No  man  can  he  connected  with  a  party,  which  professes  pul>* 
Uckly  to  admire,  or  may  be  justly  suspected  of  secretly  abeC^ 
ting,  this  French  revolution,  who  must  not  be  drawn  inti>  ks 
vortex,  and  become  the  instrument  of  its  designs. 

.  What  I  have  written  b  in  the  manner  of  apology.  I  hav« 
given  it  that  form»  as  being  the  most  respectful  |  but  I  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  apology  for  my  principles,  my  sen- 
timents, or  my  conduct.  I  wish  the  paper  I  hy  before  your 
Grace,  to  be  considered  as  my  most  dehbenite^  sdeqin,  and 
even  testamentary  protest,  against  the  proceedings  and  doc- 
trines which  have  hitherto  produced  so  much  mischief  in  the 
world,,  and  which  will  infallibly  produce  more,  and  poasiUy 
greater.  It  is  my  protest  against  the  delusion^  by  which 
some  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  this  jacobin  contest  al 
hcHne,  as  an  ordinary  party  squabble  about  place  or  patron* 
age  i  and  to  regard  this  jacobin  war  abroad  as  a  common  war 
about  trade  or  territorial  boundaries,  or  abont  a  political  bal* 
ance  of  power  among  rival  or  jealous  states :  above  all,  it  is 
my  protest  against  that  mistake  or  perversion  of  scndmen^ 
by  which  they  who  agree  with  us  in  our  principles^  may  on 
collateral  considerations  be  regarded  as  enemies  ;  and  those 

who,  in  this  perilous  crisis  of  all  human  zBam$  difier  from  us 
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foikhineiitaUy  and  practically,  as  our  best  friends.  Thus 
persons  of  great  importance  may  be  made  to  turn  the  whole 
of  their  influence  to  the  destruction  of  their  principles 

I  now  make  it  my  humble  request  to  your  Grace,  that  you 
will  not  give  any  sort  of  answer  to  the  paper  I  send,  or  to 
thu  letter,  except  barely  to  let  me  know  that  you  have  re- 
ceived them.  I  even  wish  that  at  present  you  may  not  read 
the  paper  which  I  transmit ;  lock  it  up  in  the  drawer  of  your 
lihnury  table ;  and  when  a  day  of  compulsoty  reflection 
comes,  then  be  pleased  to  turn  it.  Then  remember  that 
your  Grace  had  a  true  friend,  who  had,  comparatively  with 
men  of  your  description,  a  very  small  interest  in  opposing 
the  modem  system  of  morality  and  policy;  but  who  under 
every  discouragement,  was  faithful  to  publick  duty  and  to 
private  friendship.  I  shall  then  probably  be  dead.  I  am 
sore  I  do  not  wish  to  live  to  see  such  things.  But  whilst  I 
do  live,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  course ;  although  my  merits 
should  be  taken  for  unpardonable  faults,  and  as  such  avenged, 
not  only  on  myself,  but  on  my  posterity. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord ;  and  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
me  ever,  with  most  sincere  respect,  veneration,  and  aflection- 
ate  attachment. 

Your  Grace's  most  faithful  friend, 

and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

EDMUND  BURKE. 

Beac9nffUUf  Stpt,  29, 1793. 
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Approaching  towartis  the  close  of  i 

long  period  of  ptiblick  service,  it  is  nfitural  I  should  be  de- 
sirous to  stand  well  (I  hope  I  do  stand  tolerably  well)  with 
that  publick,  Which,  with  whatever  fortune,  I  have  endeav« 
cured  faithfully  and  zealously  to  serve. 

I  am  also  not  a  little  anxious  for  some  place  in  the  estima*^ 
tion  of  the  two  persons  to  whom  I  address  this  paper.  I  have 
always  acted  with  them,  and  with  those  whom  they  represent. 
To  my  knowledge  I  have  ndt  deviated,  no  not  in  the  minu- 
test point,  from  their  opinions  and  principles^  Of  late,  with-< 
out  any  alteration  in  their  sentiments,  or  in  mine,  a  differ-* 
ence  of  a  very  unusual  nature,  and  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  has  arisen  between  us. 

In  my  journey  with  them  through  life,  I  met  Mr.  Fox  in 
my  road  |  and  I  travelled  with  him  very  chearfuUy  as  long 
as  he  appeared  to  me  to  pursue  the  same  direction  with  those 
in  whose  company  I  set  out.  In  the  latter  stage  of  our  prog« 
ress,  a  new  scheme  of  liberty  and  equality  was  produced  in 
the  world,  which  either  dazzled  his  imagination,  or  wan 
suited  to  some  new  walks  of  ambition,  which  wefe  then 
opened  to  his  view^  The  whole  frame  and  fashion  of  his 
politicks  appeared  to  have  suffered  about  that  time  a  very 
material  alteration,  tt  is  sibout  threcf  years  since,  in  conse^ 
qoence  of  that  extraordinaiy  change,  that,  after  a  pretty 
long  preceding  period  of  distance,  coolness,  and  Want  of  con- 
fidence, if  not  total  alienation  on  his  part,  a  compleat  pulv 
Hck  separation  has  been  made  between  that  gbntleman  and 
xne.  Until  lately  the  breach  between  us  appeared  reparable. 
1  trusted  that  time  and  reflection,  and  a  decisive  experienM 
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of  the  mischiefs  which  have  flowed  from  the  proceedings 
and  the  system  of  France^  on  which  our  difierence  had  arisen^ 
as  well  as  the  known  sentiments  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  onr 
common  friends  upon  that  subject^  would  have  brought  him 
to  a  safer  way  of  thinking.  Several  of  his  friends  saw  no 
security  for  keeping  things  in  a  proper  train  after  this  ex* 
cursion  of  his^  but  in  the  re-union  of  the  party  on  its  old 
grounds^  under  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Mr.  Fox,  if  he 
pleased,  might  have  been  comprehended  in  that  system# 
with  the  rank  and  consideration  to  which  his  great  talents 
entitle  him,  and  indeed  must  secure  to  him  in  any  party  .ar- 
rangement that  could  be  made.  The  Duke  of  Portland 
knows  how  much  I  wished  for,  and  how  earnestly  I  laboured 
that  re-union,  and  upon  terms  that  might  every  way  be  hon- 
ourable and  advantageous  to  Mr.  Fox.  His  conduct  in  the 
last  session  has  extinguished  these  hopes  for  ever. 

Mr.  Fox  has  lately  published  in  print,  a  defence  of  his 
conduct.  On  taking  into  consideration  that  defence^  a  so- 
ciety of  gentlemen,  called  the  Whig  Club,  thought  proper 
to  come  to  the  following  resolution— <<  That  their  confidence 
in  Mr.  Fox  is  confirmed,  strengthened,  and  increased,  by  the 
calumnies  against  him." 

To  that  resolution  my  two  noble  friends,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwiliiam,  have  given  their  concitfr 
rence. 

The  calumnies  supposed  in  that  resolution,  can  be  nothiof 
else  than  the  objections  taken  to  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  in  thi^ 
session  of  Parliament ;  for  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  the 
resolution  refers.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  puUickly  and 
strongly  urged  those  objections.  I  hope  I  shall  be  thought 
only  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  my  justification,  thus  pub- 
lickly,  solemnly,  and  heavily  censured  by  those  whom  I 
most  valu^  and  esteem,  when  I  firmly  contend,  that  the  ob- 
jections which  I  with  many  others  of  the  friends  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  hafve  made  to  Mr.  Fox's  conduct,  are^  not  calum^ 
nUsy  but  founded  on  truth ;  that  they  are  notfewf  but  many  i 
and  that  they  zre  not  lighi  and  trivia/^  but  in  a  very  high 
degree,  serious  and  important. 

That  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  throwing  out,  even 
privately,  any  loose  random  imputations  against  the  publick 
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conduct  of  a  gentleman,  for  whom  I  once  entertained  a  very 
warm  affection,  and  whose  abilities  I  regard  with  the  great- 
est admiration,  I  will  put  down  distinctly  and  articulately, 
some  of  the  matters  of  objection  which  I  feel  to  his  late 
doctrines  and  proceedings,  trusting  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  friends,  whose  good  opinion  I  would  still 
cultivate,  that  not  levity,  nor  caprice,  nor  less  defensible  mo- 
tives, but  that  very  grave  reasons  influence  my  judgment.  I 
think  that  the  spirit  of  his  late  proceedings  is  wholly  alien 
to  our  national  policy,  and  to  the  peace,  to  the  prosperity, 
and  to  the  legal  liberties  of  this  nation,  according  to  our  an- 
dent  domestick  and  appropriated  mode  of  holding  them. 

Viewing  things  in  that  light,  my  confidence  in  him  is  not 
encreased,  but  totaUy  destroyed  by  those  proceedings.  I 
cannot  conceive  it  a  matter  of  honour  or  duty  (but  the  direct 
contrary)  in  any  member  of  parliament  to  continue  systemat- 
jck  opposition  for  the  purpose  of  putting  government  under 
difficulties,  until.  Mr.  Fox  (with  all  his  present  ideas)  shall 
have  the  principal  direction  of  adkirs  placed  in  his  hands  ; 
and  until  the  present  body  of  administration  (with  their  ideas 
and  measures)  is  of  course  overturned  and  dissolved. 

To  come  to  particulars : 

I.  The  laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  entrust  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  treating  with  foreign,  potentates, 
to  the  king.  This  is  an  undisputed  part  of  the  legal  pre- 
rogative pf  the  crown.  However,  notwithstanding  this,  Mr. 
Fox,  without  the  knowledge  or  participation  of  any  one  per- 
son in  the  house  of  commons,  with  whom  he  was  bound  by 
every  party  principle,  in  matters  of  delicacy  and  importance, 
confidentially  to  communicate,  thought  proper  to  send  Mr. 
Adair,  as  his  representative,  and  with  his  cypher,,  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  there  to  firustrate  the  objects  for  which  the 
minister  firom  the  crown  was  authorized  to  treat*  He  suc- 
ceeded in  this  his  design,  and  did  actually  frustrate  the  king's 
minister  in  some  of  the  objects  of  his  negociation. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  does  not  (as  I  conceive)  amount 
to  absolute  high  treason  \  Russia,  though  on  bad  terms^  not 
having  been  then  declaredly  at  war  with  this  kingdom.  But 
siich  a  proceeding  is,  in  law,  not  very  remote  from  that  of- 
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fence»  and  it  iindoabtedly  a  most  unconstltatiODal  vt,  aad  as^ 
tiigh  treasonable  misdemeanor. 

The  legirimate  and  sure  mode  of  communication  between 
this  nation  and  foreign  powers^  19  rendered  uncertain,  pre* : 
carious,  and  treacherous,  by  being  divided  into  two  channdS|  - 
on^  with  the  government,  one  with  the  head  of  a  party  'm 
Opposition  to  that  government;  by  which  means  the  foreign 
powers  can  never  be  assured  of  the  real  authority  or  validky 
of  any  publick  transaietion  whatsoever. 

On  the  oth^  hand,  the  advantage  taken  of  the  discontent 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  parliament  and  in  the  natio&| 
to  give  to  an-  individual  an  tafiuence  directly  against  the  ■ 
government  of  his  country,  in  a  foreign  court,  has  made  a 
liighWay  into  England  for  the  intrigues  of  foreign  courts  in  ' 
our  afiaurs.  This  is  a  sore  evil  $  an  evil  from  which,  before 
this  time,  England  was  more  free  than  any  other  nation. 
Nothing  cah  pr-e^rve  us  from  that  evil— ^vrhich  comiects  cab* 
in'et  factions  •nt^xyad  with  popular  factions  h^e,--*-but  the 
Iceieping  sacred  th^'trrown^  as  the  only  channel  of  cominuni« 
cation  widi  evetfixAktr  nation. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  has  given  a  strong  counten- 
aiice  and  in  encouraging  example  to  the  doctrines  and  prac* 
tices  of  the  Revolution  and  Constitutional  Societies,  and  of  • 
other  mischievous  societies  of  that  description,  who  without 
any  legal  authority,  tod  even  without  any  corporate  oapacityi 
^e  in  the  habit  of  proposing,  and  to  the  best  of  their  power^ 
pf  forming  leagues  and  alliances  with  France*  ^ 

This  proceeding,  which  ought  to  be  reprobated  on  all  the 
general  principles  of  government,  is,  in  a  more  narrow  view 
pf  things,  not  less  reprehensible.  It  tends  to  the  prejudice 
pf  the  ivhole  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  lat^  pstfty,  by  dis- 
prisditing  the  principles  upon  which  they  supported  Mr.  Fqqi 
IP  the  Russian  business,  as  if  they,  of  that  party  also,  had' 
proceeded  in  their  parliamentary  opposition,  on  the  same  mis- 
(:hiev6us  principles  which  actuated  Mr.  Fo^  in  sending  Mfv 
Adair  on  his  embassy. 

2,  Yery  soon  after  his  sending  this  embassy  to  Russia,  that 
iS|  in  the  spring  of  179%  a  covenanting  club  or  association- 
IfRs  fprmed  in  London,  calling  itself  by  the  ambitious  and  in- 
i\Amti  title  of  «  The  Friends  of  the  Pnj^ef'    It  was  corop(>. 
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$ed  of  40^07  of  Mr.  Fox's  own  mo$t  intimate,  p.ersonal,  and 

C'  friends,  joined  to  a  veiy  considerable  part  of  the  mem^ 
of  those  miscbieyons  associations  called  the  Revolution 
Society,  and  the  Constitution^  Society.  .^.  Fo;|mu$t  have 
b^ea  veil  apprized  of  the  progress  of  that  society,. in  every. 
ono  of  its  steps}  if  not  of  the  very  origin  of  it.  I  certainly 
was  infiMTUied  of  both,  who  had  no  connexion  with  the  de- 
sign, directly  or  indirectly.  His  influence  over  the  persons 
who  composed  the  leading  part  in  that  association,  was,  and 
is  unbounded.  I  hear,  that  he  expressed  ^ome  disapproba- 
tion of  this  club  in  one  case,  (that  of  Mr.  St.  John)  wherf 
his  consent  was  formally  ask^  i  yet  l^e  jnever  attempted  se* 
riously  to  put  a  stop  to  the  association,  or  to  disavow  it,  or  to 
controul,  check,  or  modify  it  in  any  way  ^hatsoeyer.  If  hf 
had  pleased,  without  difficulty,  he  might  have  suppressed  4 
inits  beginning.  However,  he  did  not  only  n^t  suppress  if 
in  its  beginning,  but  en^couraged  it  in  fiy^ry  pw  q{  its  prog- 
ress, at  that  partifiul^  tixpe,  when  jacobin  club^  (undef  the 
very  tame,  or  similar  titles)  were  piaking  su^ch  dreadful  hav- 
ock  in  a  country  not  thirty  miles  frigim  the  .cc^st  pf  England^ 
and  when  every  motive  of  moral  prudence  called  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  societies  formed  for  the.  en^^rease  of  popular 
pretensions  to  power  and  direction. , 

.5.  When  the  proceedings,  of  this  society  of  the  friends  of 
the  pepple,  as  w«ll  as  others  acting  in  the  sa^ne  spirit,  had 
caused  a  very  serious  alarm  in  the  mind  of  tlie  Djuke  of 
Portland,  and  of  many  good  patriots,  he  publickly,  in  the 
hoose  of  common?,  treated  their  apprehensions  and  conduct 
with  the  greatest  asperity  and  ridicule^  He  condenmed  and 
vilified,  in  the  most  insulting  and  putrageous  terxns,  the  proc- 
lamation issued  by  government  on  that  occasipn-^tbough  he 
well  knew,  that  it  passed  through  the  Duke  of  Portland's. 
hands,  that  it  had  received  his  fullest  approbation,  and  that 
it  was  the  result  of  an  actual  interview  between  that  noble. 
Duke  .and  Mr.  ]?itt.  During  the  discussion  of  its  merits  in, 
the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Fox  countenanced  and  justified 
the  chief  (9>omoters  of  that  association  ;  and  be, received  in 
return,  a  publick  assurance  from  them  of  an  invioUble  adn 
herence  to  him,  singly  and  personally.  Ofi  account  of  tbif, 
proceeding,  a  very  great  numb^.(I  p^-esume  fo  ^ynoft^t^l^ 
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least  grave  and  wise  part)  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends 
in  parliament,  and  many  out  of  parliament,  who  are  of  the 
same  description,  have  become  separated  from  that  time  to 
this  from  Mr.'  Foi*s  particular  cabal ;  very  few  of  which  ca- 
bal are,  or  ever  have,  so  much  as  pretended  to  be  attached  to 
ttie  Duke  of  Portland^  or  to  pay  any  respect  to  him  or  his 
Opinions. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  when  the  sober  part 
of  the  nation  was  a  second  time  generally  and  justly  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  on  the  continent,  and  at 
the  spreading  of  their  horrid  principles  and  cabals  in  £ng« 
land,  Mr.  Fox  did  not  (as  had  been  usual  in  cases  of  far  less 
moment)  call  together  any  meeting  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
friends  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
their  opinion  on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  parliament  at 
that  critical  juncture.  He  concerted  his  measures  (if  with 
any  persons  at  all)  with  the  Friends  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
those  calling  themselves  Friends  of  the  People,  and  others 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  ; 
by  which  conduct  he  wilfully  gave  up  (in  my  opinion)  all 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  of  that  party,  and  much  more 
to  be  considered  as  the  leader  and  mouth  of  it  in  the  house 
of  commons.  This  could  not  give  much  encouragement  to 
those  ^ho  had  been  separated  from  Mr.  Fox,  on  account  of 
his  conduct  on  the  first  proclamation,  to  rejoin  that  party. 

5.  Not  having  consulted  any  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
party  in  the  house  of  commons  ;  and^  not  having  consulted 
them,  because  he  had  reason  to  know,  that  the  course  he  had 
resolved  to  pursue  would  be  highly  disagreeable  to  them,  he 
represented  the  alarm,  which  was  a  second  time  given  and 
taken,  in  still  more  invidious  colours  than  those  in  which  he 
painted  the  alarms  of  the  former  year.  He  described  those 
alarms  in  this  manner,  although  the  cause  of  them  was  then 
grown  Jar  less  equivocal,  and  far  more  urgent.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  treat  the  supposition  of  the  growth  of  a 
jacobin  spirit  in  England  as  a  Ubel  on  the  nation.  As  to  the 
danger  from  abroad^  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he  said 
little  or  nothing  upon  the  subject.  He  contented  himself 
with  defending  the  ruling  factions  in  France,  and  with  accu* 
sing  the  publick  councils  of  this  kingdom  of  every  sort  of  evil 
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deiigR^on  tin  liberties  of  the  people;  declaring  ^distinctly* 
^tfooglys  ^»d  preciMly*  tbat  the  who)e  dagger  of  the  iiation 
was  from  the  gcowth  of  the  power  of  the  crown*  The  poli*^ 
cy  of  tl^adeclaraitioa  was  obvious*  It  was  in  .subservie^ice  to 
the  gaiieral  plan  of  disabling  us  from  ta|;;aig  any  .«iteps  againsc 
France..  To  counteract  the  alarm  given  by  the  prp^ss  of 
jacobin  arms  and  principles,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  an  op^ 
posite  iiaxm  concerning  thegrowth  of  the  power  of  thecrown. 
If  that  alarm  should  prevail,  he  knew  that  the  nation  never 
would  be  brou^t  by  arxns  to,  oppose  the  growth  of  the  jaco- 
bin empire;  because  it  is  obvious  that  war  does,  in. its  very 
nature,  necessitate  the  commons  considerably  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  gOTernment ;  and  if  that  strength  should  itself 
be  the  object  of  terrour,  we  could  have  no  war. 

6«  In  the  extraordinary  and  violent  speeches  of  that  day, 
he  attributed  all  the  evils  which  the  publick  had  suffered,  to 
die  proclamation  of  the  preceding  summer ;  though  he  spoke 
in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  own  son,  the  marc^is 
of  Ticbfield^  who  had  seconded  the  address  on  that  procla- 
mation ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's,  broth^*- 
er.  Lord  Edward  Bentinck,  and  several  others  of  his  •  best 
friends  and  nearest  relations* 

7.  On  that  day*  that  is,  on  the  13th  of  December>  1792» 
he  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  address,  which  stands  on 
the  journals  of  the  house,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary record  which  ever  did  stand  upon  them.  To  in- 
troduce this  amendment,  he  not  only  struck  out  the  part  of 
the  proposed  address  which  alluded  to  insurrections,  upon 
the  ground. of  the  objections  which  he  took  to  the  legality 
of  calling  together  parliament,  (objections,  which  I  must  ever 
think  litigious  and  sophistical)  but  he  likewise  struck  out  tbat 
part  ^Uck  related  to  the  eabafs  and  cMSpiraem  af  the  JFreifub 
factimm  England,  although  their  [N^actices  and  correspondeor 
ces  wef»  of  publick  notoriety.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt 
had  been  deputed  from  Manchester  to  the  jacobins.  These 
ambassadors  were  received  by  them  as  British  representa- 
tives. Other  deputations  of  English  had  been  received  at  the 
bar  of  the  national  assembly*  They  had  gone  the  length  of 
giving  supplies  to  the  jacobin  armies ;  and  they,  in  return  had 
received  promises  of  military  assistance  to  forward  their  de- 
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Signs  in  England.  A  regular  correspondence  for  fratemizin|{ 
the  two  nations  bad  also  been  carried  on  by  societies  in  Lon* 
don  with  a  great  number  of  the  jacobin  societies  in  France. 
This  correspondence  had  also  for  its  object  the  pretended  im- 
provement of  the  British  constitution.— What  is  the  most 
remarkable,  and  by  much  the  more  mischievous  part  of  his 
proceedings  that  day,  Mr.  Fox  likewise  struck  out  every 
thing  in  the  address  which  related  to  the  tokens  of  ambition  gtv^ 
en  by  France^  her  aggressions  upon  our  allies^  and  the  sudden  and 
dangerous  growth  of  her  power  upon  every  side  $  and  instead  of 
all  those  weighty,  and  at  that  time,  necessary  matters,  by 
which  the  house  of  comn^ons  was  (in  a  crisis,  such  as  per- 
haps Europe  never  stood)  to  give  assurances  to  our  allies, 
strength  to  our  government,  and  a  check  to  the  common  en« 
emy  of  Europe,  he  substituted  nothing  but  a  criminal  charge 
on  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  for  calling  parlia- 
ment together,  and  an  engagement  to  enquire  into  that  con- 
duct. 

8.  If  it  had  pleased  God  to  suffer  him  to  succeed  in  thb 
his  project,  for  the  amendment  to  the  address,  he  would  for 
ever  have  ruined  this  nation,  along  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
At  home  all  the  jacobin  societies,  formed  for  the  utter  de- 
struction of  our  constitution,  would  have  lifted  up  their 
heads,  which  had  been  beaten  down  by  the  two  proclama- 
tions. Those  societies  would  have  been  infinitely  strength- 
toed  and  multiplied  in  every  quarter ;  their  dangerous  for- 
eign communications  would  have  been  left  broad  and  open  \ 
the  crown  would  not  have  been  authorized  to  take  any  meas- 
ure whatever  for  our  immediate  defence  by  sea  or  land. 
The  closest,  the  most  natural,  the  nearest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  fi-om  many  internal  as  well  as  external  circumstances, 
the  weakest  of  our  allies,  Holland,  would  have  been  given 
up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  France,  just  on  the  point  of  in- 
vading that  repubiick.  A  general  consternation  would  have 
seized  upon  all  Europe ;  and  all  alliance  with  every  other 
power,  except  France,  would  have  been  for  ever  rendered 
impracticable  to  us.  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  man,  who 
regards  the  dignity  and  safety  of  his  country,  or  indeed  the 
common  safety  of  mankind,  ever  to  forget  Mr.  Fox's  pro- 
ceedings in  that  tremendous  crisis  of  all  human  afiairs. 
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>  .9.  Mr.  Fox  very  soon  had  reason  to  be  apprised  of  the 
general  dislike  of  the  Doke  of  Portland's  friends  to  this  con- 
duct. Some  of  those  who  had  even  voted  with  him,  the  day 
after  their  vote  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  his  amend*- 
xaeut,  their  sense  of  its  inevitable  tendency,  and  their  total 
alienation  from  the  principles  and  maxims  upon  which  it  was 
made ;  yet,  the  very  next  day,  that  is,  on  Friday  the  14th  of 
December,  he  brought  on  what  in  effect  was  the  very  same 
business,  and  on  the  same  principles,  a  second  time. 

10.  Although  the  House  does  not  usually,  sit  on  Saturday, 
he  a  third  time  brought  on  another  proposition,  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  pursued  it  with  so  much  heat  and  perseyerance  as 
10  sit  into  Sunday ;  a  thing  not  known  in  parliament  for  ma- 
ny years. 

11.  In  all  these  motions  and  debates  he  wholly  departed 
from  all  the  political  principles  relative  tq  France,  (consider- 
ed merely  as  a  state,  and  independent  of  its  jacobin  form  of 
government)  which  had  hitherto  been  held  fundamental  in 
this  country,  and  which  he  had  himself  held  more  strongly 
than  any  man  in  parliament.  He  at  that  time  studiously  sep- 
arated himself  from  those  to  whose  sentiments  he  used  to 
profess  no  small  regard,  although  those  sentiments  were  piyib- 
Jickly  declared.  I  had  then  no  concern  in  the  party,  having 
been  for  some  time,  with  all  outrage,  excluded  from  it  \  but, 
.on  general  principles,  I  must  say,  that  a  person  who  assumes 
to  be  leader  of  a  party  composed  of  freemen  and  of  gentle- 
men, ought  to  pay  some  degree  of  deference  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  even  to  their  prejudices.  He  ought  to  have  some 
degree  of  management  for  their  credit  and  jnfluence  in  their 
country.  He  shewed  so  very  little  of  this  delicacy,  that  he 
compared  the  alarm  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  party,  (which  was  his  own)  an  alarm,  in '  which 
they  sympathized  with  the  greater  part  of  tbe  nation,  to  the 
panick  produced  by  the  pretended  popish  plot  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second— describing  it  tO;be,  as  that  was,  a 
contrivance  of  knaves,  and  believed  only,  by  well-meaning 
dupes  and  madmen. 

12.  The  Monday  JFollowing,  (the  HtK  of  December)  he 
pursued  the  same  conduct.  The  means  ns^ d  in  England  to 
co-operate  with  the  jacobin  army  in  politicks,  agreed  with 
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their  mcNles  of  proceeding ;  I  allude  to  the  miicliieTOlis  Wri- 
tings circnlated  with  much  mdiutrjr  and  success,  as  well  a» 
the  seditious  clubs,  which  at  that  time^  added  not  a  little  to 
the  alarm  taken  by  observing4uid  well-informed  men«  Tho 
writings  and  the  dobs  were  two  «f  its  which  marched  togcth^ 
tr.  Mr.  Fox  discovered  die  greatest  possible  disposition  to 
favour  and  countenance  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  of  these 
two  grand  instruments  of  the  French  system.  He  would 
hardly  consider  any  political  writing  whatsoever,  as  a  libel,  or 
as  a  fit  object  of  prosecution.  At  a  time  in  which  the  press 
has  been  the  grand  instrument  of  the  subversion  of  order,  of 
morals,  of  religion,  and  I  may  say  of  human  society  itself,  to 
9arry  the  doctrines  of  its  liberty  higher  than  ever  it  has  been 
known  by  its  most  extravagant  assertors  even  in  Franoe,  gave 
occasion  to  very  serious  reiections.  Mr.  Fox  treated  the  as* 
sociations  for  prosecuting  these  libels,  as  tending  to  prevent 
die  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a  moblMsh  ty- 
ranny. He  thought  proper  tb  compare  them  with  die  riot* 
ous  assemblies  of  Lord  George  Gordon  in  1780,  declaring 
that  he  had  advised  his  friends  iii  Westminster,  to  sign  the 
assodadons  whether  they  agreed  to  them  or  not,  in  order 
that  they  might  avoid  destrutdon  to  their  persons  or  their 
houses,  or  a  desertion  of  their  shops.  This  insidious  advice 
tended  to  confound  those  who  wiriied  well  to  the  object  of 
the  associadon,  with  the  seditious,  against  whom  the  associa- 
tion was  directed.  By  this  stratagem,  the  coi^ederacy  in- 
tended for  preserving  the  Britidi  constitution,  and  the  poUiek 
peace,  would  be  wholly  defeated.  The  magistrates,  utterly 
faicapable  of  distinguishing  the  friends  frotn  the  enemies  of 
order,  would  in  vain  look  for  support  when  they  stood  in  the 
greatest  need  of  it. 

18.  Mr.  Fox's  whole  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  was  witi^ 
out  example.  The  very  morning  after  these  violent  deda- 
madons  in  the  house  of  commons  against  the  associadoiv 
(that  is  on  Tuesday  the  18th)  he  went  himaelf  to  a  meeting 
of  St.  George's  parish,  Mid  there  signed  an  associadon  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  those  he  had  the  night  before  so  ve-> 
hemently  condemned  ;  and  several  of  his  particular  and  moat 
intimate  finends,  inhaMtants  of  that  parish,  attended  and 
signed  along  with  him. 
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.  14.  Immediatdj  after  tbU  eztrsordmaiy  step,  and  in  or- 
^er  ptrfectly  to  4^eat  the  ends  of  that  association  against 
jacoUn  publicatioiiSy  (whicht  contrary  to  his  ofunions,  he  had 
promoted  and  signed)  a  aiischievous  society  was  formed  un« 
dcr  his  eiispioefl^  eaUed»  iheFrundi  pftbe  liberty  of  the  prus. 
Their  title  gromMHessly  instnuatedi  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  had  lately  sufiered,  or  was  now  threatened  with  some 
Tiolatioa.  This  society  was  only,  in  reality,  another  modifi* 
cation  of  the  society  calling  itself  the  Frisnds  rftbi  People^ 
which,  in  the  preceding  summer  had  caused  so  much  un- 
eariness  in  tlie  Bnke  of  Porthnd's  mind,  a»d  in  the  minds 
of  several  of  his  friends.  This  new  society  was  composed 
of  many,  if  not  most  of  the  members  of  the  dub  of  the 
jFrwfdsrftbe  P^pU^  wtdi  the  addition  of  a  vast  mukitude  of 
othexa  (such  as  Mr*  H^rneToofce}  of  the  wppril  and  most  s^ 
ditioiis  disposttioDs  that  could  be  fpund  in  the  whole  king- 
dom. Jb  the  first  meeting  of  this  dub,  Mr.  Erskine  took 
die  lead,  and  directly  (vrilhout  any  disavowal  ever  since  on 
Mr.  Fojc^s  part)  maie  ifH  rfkis  fumte  and  authority  in  favour  of 
iufamuition  and  pmpous*  bx  the  same  meeting  Mr*  Ersklpe 
had  thanks  for  his  defence  of  Paim^  which  amounted  to  a 
cooaplece  avowal  of  that  jacobin  incendiary  ^  else  it  is  im* 
possible  to  know  how  Mr.  Erskine  should  have  deserved  such 
marked  applauses  lor  acting -merely  as  a  lawyer  for  his  fee, 
hi  the  oordinary  course  of  his  profession. 

15.  Indeed  Mr.  Fox  appeared  the  general  patron  of  all 
soch  persons  and  proceedings.  When  Lord  Edward  Ftta;^ 
geraU,  and  other  persons,  for  practices  of  the  most  danger- 
ens  kind,  in  Paris  and  in  London,  were  t^xosnv^  from  the 
king's  guards,  Mr.  Fox  lopk  occasion,  in  the  house  of  com^ 
mom,  heavily  to  censiae  that  act  as  unjust  and  opp£essiv49| 
and  tending  to  mabs  o£osrs  bad  citis^ens*  Thf^e  were  kw^ 
however,  who  did  not  call  for  some  such  measures  on  the 
part  of  government,  as  of  absohite  necessity  for  the  king'e 
personal  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  publick  ;  and  nothing 
but  the  mistaken  l^iity  (with  which  such  practices  were  rath* 
er  discountenanced  than  punished)  could  possibly  deserve  repv 
rehenriontn  what  was  done  with  i^gard  to  those  gentlemen. 

16.  Mr.  Fox,  regularly  and  systematically,  and  with  a  dilir 
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gence  long  unusual  to  him^  did  every  thing  he  couM  to  coun- 
tenance the  same  principle  of  fraternity  and  connexion  with^ 
the  jacobins  abroad,  and  the  national  convention  of  France^, 
for  which  these  officers  had  been  removed  from  the  Guards. 
For  when  a  bill  (feeble  and  lax  indeed,  and  far  short  of  the 
vigour  required  by  the  conjuncture)  was  brought  in  for  re- 
moving out  of  the  kingdom  the  emissaries  of  France,  Mr. 
Fox  opposed  it  with  all  his  might.  He  pursued  a  vehement 
and  detailed  opposition  to  it,  through  all  its  stages,  describ- 
ing it  as  a  measure  contrary  to  the  existing  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  ;  as  a  violation  of'  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  as  an  outrage  on  the  great  charter  itself. 

17.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  heat,  he  op- 
posed a  bill,  which,  (though  aukward  and  inartificial  in  its 
construction)  was  right  and  wise  in  its  principle,  and  was 
precedented  in  the  best  times,  and  absolutely  necessary  at 
that  juncture, — I  mean  the  Traiteroos  Correspondence  Bill. 
By  these  means  the  enemy,  rendered  infinitely  dangerous  by 
the  links  of  real  faction  and  pretended  commerce,  would 
have  been  (had  Mr.  Fox  succeeded)  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  us  by  our  own  resources.  For  this  purpose  that 
enemy  would  have  had  his  agents  and  traitors  in  the  midsc 
of  us. 

18.  Wheii  at  length  warviras  actuadly  declared,  by  the 
usurpers  in  France,  against  thb  kingdom,  and  dtdared  whibt 
they  were  pretending  a  negotiation  through  Dumourier  with 
lord  Auckland,  Mr.  Fox  still  continued,  through  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings,  to  discredit  the  national  honour  and  jus- 
tice, and  to  throw  the  entire  blame  of  the  war  on  parlia^* 
ment,  and  on  his  own  country,  as  acting  with  vblence, 
haughtiness,  aitd  want  of  equity.  He  frequently  asserted, 
both  at  the  rime  and  ever  since,  that  the  war,  though  declared 
by  France,  was  provoked  by  us,  and  that  it  was  wholly  unnec- 
essary, and  fundamentally  unjust. 

19.  He  has  lost  no  opportunity  of-  railing,  in  the  most 
virulent  manner,  and  in  the  most  nmneasured  language,  at 
every  foreign  power  with  whom  we  could  now,  or  at  any 
time,  contract  any  useful  or  efllectual  alliance  against  France, 
declaring  that  he  hoped  no  alliance  with  those  powers  was 
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inade»  or  was  ina  tnun  of  being  made.*  He  always  ex- 
pressed himself  with  the  utmost  horrour  concerning  such  al« 
Uances,  so  did  all  his  phalank.  Mr.  Sheridan  in  particular^ 
after  one  of  his  in¥ecti¥es  against  those  powers,  sitting  by 
him^  saidi  with  manifest  marks  of  his  approbation,  that  if  we 
must  go  to  war,  he  had  rather  go  to  war  alone  than  with 
such  allies. 

20.  Immediately  after  the  French  declaration  of  war 
against  us,  parliament  addressed  the  king  in  support  of  the 
war  against  them,  as  just  and  necessary,  and  provoked  as 
well  as  formatty  dedared  ag^nst  Great  Britain.  He  did  not 
divide  the  house  upon  tUs  measure ;  yet  he  immediately 
followed  this  our  solemn  parliamentary  engagement  to  the 
king,  with  a  motion  iM*oposing  a  set  of  resolutions,  the  efito 
of  which  was,  that  the  two  houses  were  to  load  themselves 
with  every  kind  of  reproach  for  havmg  made  the  address^ 
which  they  had  just  carried  to  the  throne.  He  commenced 
tins  long  string  of  criminatory  resolutions  against  his  coun- 
try, (if  king,  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  >and  a  de- 
cided majority  without  doors  are  his  country)  with  a  dec/ar^n 
tion  agmmt  intermeddRng  in  the  ittterimtr  C9ttetms  of  Franei. 
The  purport  of  this  resolution  of  non-interference,  is  a  thing 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  one  nation 
has  been  actually  at  war  with  another.  The  best  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations,  give  no  sort  of  countenance  to  his  doc- 
trine of  non-interference,  in  the  extent  and  manner  in  which 
he  used  it,  ruen  vAen  there  is  no  war.  When  the  war  exists, 
Dot'ooe  authority  is  against  it  in  all  its  latitude*  His  doc- 
trine is  equally  contrary  to  the  enemy's  uniform  practice, 
who,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  makes  it  his  great  aim  not 
only  to  change  the  govertnnent,  but  to  make  an  entire  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  of  the  social  order  in  every  country. 

The  obfea  of  the  last  of  this  extraordinary  string  of  reso- 
lutions moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  to  advise  the  crown  not  to 
enter  into  such  an  engagement  with  any  foreign  power,  sp 
as  to  fainder  us  itom  making  a  separate  peace  with  France, 
or  whidi  ought  tend  to  ensile  any  of  those  powers  to  intro- 

*  it  is  an  «zcq»cioii»  tbat  io.on?  of  \m  last  speeches,  (but  not  before)  Mr 
Ftz  seemed  to  think  an  alliance  with  Spain  mii^bt  be  proper. 
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doce  a  government  in  that  coniitrj,  other  than  aoch  as  tkote 
petsonft  whom  he  caHs  the  people  of  France^  shall  choest  to 
cfMblbb^  In  short,  the  whole  of  diese  resolutions  appeared 
to  have  but  one  drifc-^-aatnelyi  the  sacrifice  of  oar  own  do» 
fliestick  dignitf  and  safety,  and  the  independenqr  of  Europe^ 
to  the  support  of  this  strange  loiztnre  of  anarchy  and  tyrao- 
oy  which  prevails  in  France,  and  which  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
party  were  pleased  to  call  a  government.  The  immediate 
CMsequences  of  these  measures  wag  (by  an  example,  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  which,  on  the  whole  world,  are  not  to  be  calculated) 
to  secure  the  robbers  of  the  innocent  nobility,  gentry,  and 
ecclesiasdcks  of  France,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  spoil  they 
have  made  of  the  estates,  houses,  and  goods  of  their  feUow* 
dtistens, 

21.  Not  satisfied  with  moving  these  resolutions,  tending 
to  confirm  this  horrible  tyranny  and  robbery,  and  with  actn« 
ally  dividing  the  house  on  the  first  of  the  long  string  which 
they  composed,  in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  encouraged  aiid 
supported  Mr.  Grey  in  prodncing  the  very  same  string  in  a 
new  form,  and  in  moving  under  the  shape  of  an  address  of 
parliament  to  the  crown,  another  virulent  libel  on  all  its  own 
proceedings  in  this  session,  in  which  not  only  all  the  ground 
of  the  resolotiofis  was  again  travelled  over,  but  much  new 
bifiammatory  matter  was  introduced.  In  particular,  a  charge 
Was  made,  that  Great  Britain  had  not  interposed  to  prevent 
the  last  partition  of  Poland.  On  this  head  the  party  dwelt 
very  largely,  and  very  vehemently.  Mr.  Fox's  intention,  in 
the  choice  of  this  extraordinary  topick,  was  evident  enoughs 
He  well  knows  two  things;  first,  that  nowise  or  honest 
man  can  approte  of  that  partition,  or  can  ccmtemplate  it 
without  prognosticating  great  mischief  from  it  to  all  coon* 
tries  at  some  future  time.  Secondly,  he  knows  quite  as  weU, 
that,  let  our  opinions  on  that  partition  be  what  tbey  wiU^ 
England,  by  itself,  is  not  in  a  situation  to  afibrd  to  Poland 
ally  assistance  whatsoever.  The  purpose  of  the  introduction 
of  Polish  poiitidcs  into  this  discussion,  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  Poland ;  it  was  to  throw  an  odium  upon  those  who  are 
obliged  to  decline  the  cause  of  justice  from  their  impossi- 
bility of  supporting  a  cause  which  they  approve;  as  if  we, 
who  think  more  strongly  on  this  subject  than  he  does. 
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cf  •  |Wt)r  >g>'nwt  Pdand,  tecaose  weare  obUged  to  adt  wiiJpL 
•ame  of  the  aothors  of  that  injustice^  s^inst  our  coxnmoa 
ioemyy  Fvaooe.     But  tbe  p-eat  and  leading  purpose  of  thig 
iatoodjacdoo  of  Poland  iato  the  debates  on  the  French  iiEar» 
w«8  to  dive^  tbe  piiblick  attention  firom  what  was  in  ourpow* 
or,  that  ih  ^cool  a  steady  co-operation  against  France^  to  a 
qwrrel  wkh  the  allies  for  the  sake  of  a  Polish  war,  which*  lor 
any  usefid  purpose  to  Poland,  he  knew  it  was  out  of  our  pow* 
er  to  make.    If  England  can  touch  Poland  e^er  so  remotely^ 
k  oMot  be  through  the  medium  of  alliances.     But  by  at*- 
tuoking  all  the  combined  powers  together  for  their  supposed 
najust  agression  «pon  France,  he  bound  them  by  anew  com* 
sum  intereat,  not  separately  to  join  England  for  the  rescue  of 
PoJaod.     The  proposition  could  ouly  mean  to  do  what  all  the 
writers  of  h»  party  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  have  aimed  at 
persnading  the  puhlick  to,  through  the  whole  of  the  last  au* 
imtm  and  winter,  and  to  this  hour ;  that  is,  to  an  alliance  witk 
the  jacobins  of  France^  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  8ugcoii»p 
ing  Pobiid.    This  ourious  project  would  leave  to  Great  Bi;it<r 
«in  no  other  ally  in  an  Europe,  except  its  old  enemys  France* 
SS.  Mr.  EoSi  after  the  first  day's  discussion  on  the  qvmr 
tion  fir  the  addresii,  wa»  at  length  driven  to  admit«**-(to  ad^ 
nut  rather  than  lo  urge,  and  that  very  faintly)  thatFraoct 
had  discovered  ambitious  view^,  which  none  of  his  partisan^ 
thatlreccdlect,  (Mr.  Sheridan  excepted)  did,  howevei^  either 
wrg^  or  admit*    What  is  remarkable  enovigh,  all  the  points 
admitted  against  the  jaicobin^,  were  brought  to  bear  in  their 
£iTonr  as  much  as  those  in  which  they  were  de&ndad- 
for  when   Mr.  Fox  admitted  that  the   ^ondmst  of  the 
jarobiat  did  discover  ambition,  he  always  ended  his  od* 
aaissiAn  of  their  ambitious  views  Jby  an  apology  for  theios  in^ 
Miiog,  that  the  universally  hostile  disposition  shewn  to  then^ 
eeadered  their  ambitiona  -aort  of  defensive  policy.    Thus,  on 
whatever  roads  he  travelled,  they  ail  terminated  in  recom* 
mending  ^arecognstioii^f  their  ppetended  repid>lick,  and  in 
the  plan  oCaeadmg.9n.amtaassador  to  it.    This  was  the  buv* 
then  of  all  his  song — * ^very  thing  which  we  could  inason« 
aUy  hope  fipom  war,  would  be.obtained  firom  treaty."    Ik 
ia  tobe  observed,  hewever^  tlMt  in^all  these  debates,  Mr* 
Pox  never  once  etated  co  the  house  upon  what  g«ouadit«K 
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he  conceived^  that  all  the  objects  of  the  French  systeoi  of  mu- 
ted fanaticism  and  ambition  would  instantly  be  given' up 
whenever  England  should  think  fit  to  propose  a  treaty.  On 
proposing  so  strange  a  recognition,  and  so  humiliating  an  em- 
bassy as  he  moved,  he  was  bound  to  produce  his  authority^ 
if  any  authority  he  had.  He  ought  to  have  done  this  the 
rather,  because  Le  Brun,  in  his  first  propositions,  and  in  his 
answers  to  Lord  Grenville,  defended,  on  principle^  not  on  tem^ 
porary  convenience^  every  thing  which  was. objected  to  France, 
and  shewed  not  the  smallest  disposition  to  give  up  any  one  of 
the  points  in  discussion.  Mr.  Fox  must  also  have  known, 
that  the  convention  had  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  on  a 
proposition  to  give  some  sort  of  explanation  or  modification 
to  the  hostile  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  for  exciting 
insurrections  in  all  countries ;  a  decree  known  to  be  pe- 
culiarly pointed  at  Great  Britain.  The  whole  proceeding  of 
the  French  administration  was  the  most  remote  that  could  be 
imagined  from  furnishing  any  indication  of  a  pacifick  disposi- 
tion :  for  at  the  very  time  in  which  it  was  pretended  that  the 
jacobins  entertained  those  boasted  pacifick  intentions,  at  the 
very  time  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  urging  a  treaty  with  them^ 
not  content  with  refusing  a  modification  of  the  decree  for 
insurrections,  they  published  their  ever  memorable  decree  of 
the  15th  of  December,  1792,  for  disorganising  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  into  which  they  should  on  any  occasion  set 
their  foot ;  and  on  the  25th  and  the  SOth  of  the  same  months 
they  solemnly,  and  on  the  last  of  these  days,  practically  con* 
firmed  that  decree. 

29.  But  Mr.  Fox  had  himself  taken  good  care  in  the  ne- 
gotiation he  proposed,  that  France  should  not  be  obliged  to 
make  any  very  great  concessions  to  her  presumed  moderation 
—for  he  had  laid  down  one  general  comprehensive  rule,  with 
him  (as  he  said)  constant  and  inviolable.  This  rule,  in  fact, 
would  not  only  have  left  to  the  faction  in  France,  all  the 
property  and  power  they  had  usurped  at  home,  but  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  conquests  which  by  their  atrocious  perfidy 
and  violence,  they  had  made  abroad.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Fox,  is  this,  '<  Ihat  every  state,  in  tie  con^ 
elusion  of  a  war,  has  a  right  to  avail  itself  of  its  conquests 
towards  an  imtemnification.^    This  principle  (true  or  false)  is 
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teiflUy  contrary  to  the  poUcy  whicfh  this  comitrf  hai  ptirsned 
#ith  Francej  at  varicms  periods,,  particularly  at  the  treaty  of 
Ryiwicki  id  the  last  century^  and  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  this.     Whatever  the  merits  of  his  rule  may  be^ 
hi  the  eyes  of  neutral  judges,  it  is  a  rule  which  no  st^esman 
before  him  ever  laid  down  in  &voiir  of  the  adverse  pbwer 
with  whom  he  was  to  negotiate*    The  adverse  party  himself, 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  his  o^n  aggrandiseoiient. 
But  (as  if  the  black  boxes  of  the  several  parties  had  been  ex^ 
changed)  Mr.  Fox's  English  ambassador,  by  some  odd  mis* 
take,  would  find  himself  charged  with  the  concerns  of  France* 
If  we  were  to  leave  France  as  she  stood  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Fox  proposed  to  treat  with  her,  that  formdiable  powe^ 
must  have  b^n  infinitely  strengthened,  and  almost  every 
other  power  in  Europe  as  much  weakened,  by  the  extraordi<i> 
nary  Imisis  which  be  laid  for  a  treaty.    For  Avignon  must  go 
from  the  Pope  ;  Savoy  (at  least)  from  the  king  of  Sardinia^ 
ifndtNice.    Liege,  Mem2,  Salm,  Deux-Points,  and  Bale> 
must  be  separated  from  Germany.    On  this  side  of  the 
RUne,  Liege,  at  least,  must  be  lost  to  the  empire,  and  added 
to  France.    Mr.  Fox's  general  principle  fully  covered  all  this* 
How  much  of  these  territories  came  within  his  rule,  he  nev^r 
attempted  to  define.    He  kept  a  profound  silence  as  to  Ger<- 
many.     As  to  the  Netherlands  he  was  something  more  ex- 
plicit.   He  said,  {if  1  rececollect  right)  that  France  on  that 
nde,  might  expect  something  towards  strengthening  heir 
firotttier.      As  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Netherlands^ 
w4iich  he  supposed  France  might  consent  to  surrender,  he 
wem  M>  £ir  as  to  declare  that  Engbnd  ought  not  to  permit  the 
Emperour  to  be  repossessed  of  the  remainder  of  the  ten  Prov- 
inces, bat  that  the  people  should  choose  sUdh  a  form  of  inde- 
ffendent  government  as  diey  liked,     'f  his  proposition  of  Mr. 
Tax  was  just  the  arrangemet  which  the  usurpation  in  France 
bad  all  along  proposed  to  make;     As  the  circumstances  were 
dt  that  time,  and\  have  been  ever  since,  his  proposition  fully 
Indicated  what  government  the  Flemings  must  have  in  the 
stated  extent  of  what  was  left  to  them.     A  government  to  set 
Up  in  the  Netherlands,  whether  compulsory,or  by  the  choice  of 
the  sans-cnlottes,  (who  he  well  knew  were  to  be  the  real  elec- 
tors, and  the  sole  electors)  in  whatever  name  it  was  to,  exist, 
Vol.  IV.  W 
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must  evidently  depend  for  its  existence,  as  it  has  done  for  its 
original  formation,  on  France.  In  reality,  it  must  have  ended 
in  that  point,  to  which,  piece  by  piece,  the  French  were  then 
actually  bringing  all  the  Netherlands  ^  that  is,  an  incorpora^ 
tion  with  France,  as  a  body  of  new  departments,  just  as  Savoy 
and  Liege,  and  the  rest  of  their  pretended  independent  pop* 
ular  sovereignties,  have  been  united  to  their  republlck; 
Such  an  arrangement  must  have  destroyed  Au>tria  j  it  must 
have  left  Holland  always  at  the  mercy  of  France  -,  it  must  to« 
tally  and  for  ever  cut  off  all  political  communication  between 
England  and  the  continent.  Such  must  have  been  the  situa- 
tion of  Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Fox's  system  of  politicks, 
however  laudable  his  pergonal  motives  may  have  been  in  pro- 
posing so  complete  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  Great 
Britain,  with  regard  to  all  the  continental  powers. 

24.  After  it  had  been  generally  supposed  that  all  publick 
business  was  over  for  the  session,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  modes  of  pressing  this  French  scheme,  he 
thought  proper  to  take  a  step  beyond  every  expectation,  and 
which  demonstrated  his  wonderful  eagerness  and  persever- 
ance In  his  cause,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  true  character  of 
the  cause  itself.  This  step  was  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  immedi- 
ately after  his  giving  his  assent  to  the  grant  of  supply  voted 
to  him  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen, 
who  assumed  to  themselves  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lick.  In  the  instrument  of  his  acceptance  of  this  grant,  Mr. 
Fox  took  occasion  to  assure  them,  that  he  would  always  per- 
severe in  the  same  conduct  which  had  procured  to  him  so  hon- 
ourable a  mark  of  the  publick  approbation.  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word. 

25*  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  was  found,  or 
made,  for  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  dem- 
onstrating his  gratitude  to  those  who  have  given  publick 
and  unequivocal  marks  of  their  approbation  of  his  late  con- 
duct. One  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  jacobin  faction,  Mr. 
Gurney,  a  banker  at  Norwich,  had  all  along  distinguished 
himself  by  his  French  politicks.  By  the  means  of  this  gen- 
tleman, and  of  his  associates  of  the  same  description,  one  of 
the  most  insidious  and  dangerous .  hand-bills  that  ever  was  , 
'^een,  had  been  circulated  at  Norwich  against  the  war,  drawn 
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tip  in  an  hypocritical  tone  of  compassion  for  the  poor.  This, 
address  to  the  populace  of  Norwich  was  to  play  in  concert 
with  an  address  to  Mr.  Fox ;  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Gurney 
and  the  higher  part  of  the  French  fraternity  in  that  town. 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Fox  is  applauded  for  his  conduct  through* 
out  the  session,  and  requested,  before  the  prorogation,  to 
make  a  motion  for  an  immediate  peace  with  France. 

26.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  revoke  to  this  suit ;  he  readily  and 
thankfully  undertook  the  task  assigned  to  him.  Not  content, 
however,  with  merely  falling  in  with  their  wishes,  he  pro* 
posed  a  task  on  his  part  to  the  gentlemen  of  Norwich,  which 
was,  that  they  should  move  the  people  without  doors  to  petition 
against  the  war.  He  said,  that  without  such  assistance,  little 
good  could  be  expected  from  any  thing  he  mignt  attempt 
within  the  walls  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  mean 
time,  to  animate  his  Norwich  friends  in  their  endeavours  to 
besiege  parliament,  he  snatched  the  first  opportunity  to  give 
notice  of  a  motion,  which  he  very  soon  after  made,  namely, 
to  address  the  crown  to  make  peace  with  France.  The  ad- 
dress was  so  worded  as  to  co<-operate  with  the  hand-bill  in 
hrtnging  forward  matter  calculated  to  inflame  the  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  kingdom. 

27.  In  support  of  his  motion,  he  declaimed  in  the  most 
virulent  strain,  even  beyond  any  of  his  former  invectives, 
against  every  power  with  whom  we  were  then,  and  are  now, 
acting  against  France.  In  the  moral  forum,  some  of  these 
powers  certainly  deserve  all  the  ill  he  said  of  them  ;  but  the 
pditical  effect  aimed  at,  evidently  was  to  turn  our  indigna- 
tion from  France,  with  whom  we  were  at  war,  upon  Russia, 
or  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  Sardinia,  or  all  of  them  together. 
In  consequence  of  his  knowledge  that  we  could  not  effectu- 
ally do  without  them,  and  his  resolution  that  we  should  not 
act  wth  them,  he  proposed,  that  having,  as  he  asserted, 
^  obtained  the  only  avowed  object  of  the  war  (the  evacuation 
<^  Holland),  we  ought  to  conclude  an  instant  peace.'' 

28.  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  mistaken  basis 
upon  which  his  motion  was  grounded.  He  was  not  ignorant, 
that,  though  the  attempt  of  Dumourier  on  Holland  (so  very 
near  succeeding),  and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld)  a  part  of 
the  same  piece),  were  among  the  immediate  causes,  t^iey  were  ^ 
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by  no  tntm^  tbe  only  causes  alieged  for  fm^hmmt^fi^ii^g 
tbat  offence  at  the  proceedings  ol  Frances  for  wbifthtliie  jal;^ 
bins  were  so  prompt  in  declaring  war  upon  thi»  kii^dww 
Other  foil  as  weighty  causes  had  been  alleged :  They  weM« 
1.  The  general  overbearing  and  desperate  ambitioQ  o£  thafi 
faction.     2.  Their  actual  attacks  on  every  nation  in  Europe^ 

5.  Their  usurpation  of  territories  in  the  empire  witU  thf 
govemmatts  of  whkh  they  had  no  pretence  of  quarrel.  4. 
Their  perpetual  and  irrevocable  consolidation  witk  th^ 
own  dominiom  ot  every  territory  of  the  Netherlands^  of 
Germany,  and  of  Italy,  of  whKh  they  got  a  temporary  po»« 
session.  5.  The  mischiefs  attending  the  prevalence  of  tbeiv 
system,  which  would  make  the  success  of  their  ambitioiia 
designs  a  new  and  peculiar  species  of  calamity  in  the  world. 

6.  Their  formal  publick  decrees,  particularly  those  of  the 
19tk  of  November,  and  Idth  and  25th  of  December.  7. 
Their  nQtorious  attempts  to  undermine  the  constitution  of* 
this  country.  8.  Their  puUick  reception  <rf  deputations  ot 
traitors  for  that  direct  purpose.  9.  Their  murder  of  theif 
sovereign,  declared  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  conTen^ 
tion,  who  spoke  with  their  vote  (without  a  disavowal  frondt 
any)  to  be  perpetrated,  as  an  example  to  a//  kings,  and  a 
precedent  for,  aU  subjects  to  follow.  AH  these,  and  not  the 
Scheld  alone,  or  the  invasion  of  Holland^were  urged  by  the 
minister,  and  by  Mr.  Windham,  by  myself,  and  by  others 
who  spoke  in  those  debates^  as  causes  for  bringing  France 
to  a  sense  of  her  wrong  in  the  war  which  she  declared 
against  us.  Mr.  Fox  well  knew,  that  not  one  man  argued 
for  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  resistance  to  France,  who  did 
not  state  the  war  as  being  for  the  very  existence  of  the  social 
order  here,  and  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  who  did  not  statt 
his  opinion,  that  this  war  was  not  at  all.a  foreign  war  of  ef|>r 
pire,  but  as  nntch  for  our.  liberties,  properties,  laws,  and  re- 
li^on,  and  even  more  so,  than  any  we  had  ever  been  engaged 
in.'  This  was  the  war,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  'Gurney,  we  were  to  abandon  before  the  enemy  had  felt, 
in  the  slightest  degree,,  the  impression  of  our  arms. 

'  29*  Had  Mr.  Fox's  disgracefol  fnroposal  been  e<HnpUed 
snth,  this  kingdom  would  have  been  stained  with  a  blot  of 
perfidy  ^therto  without  an  eatample  in  wr  history,  and  mxk 
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£w  kn-«PC€pM  thsoir  »>y  act  of  perfidy  which  we  find  in  the 
btftory  o£  any  other  nation.  The  momentj  when  by  the  in* 
credible  exertfoos  of  Austria  (very  little  through  cur's)  the 
%mafomxj  delive^raace  of  Holland  (in  efiect  our  own  deliv-« 
eneaace)  had  be^n  achieved*  he  advised  the  house  instantly  ta 
-abaodoD  her  to  that  very  enemy»  from  whose  arms  she  had 
finsed  ourselves^  apd  the  closest  of  our  allies. 

SQ.  But  we  are  not.  to  be  imposed  on  by  forms  of  laa|^ag!S* 
We  most  a^t  on  the  substance  of  things.  To  abandon  Aus-» 
oeia  in  this  manaer^  was  to  abandon  Holland  itself.  For  sup-* 
pose  France*  encouraged  and  strengthened  as  she  must  have 
b«^  by  our  treacherous  desertion*  suppose  France,  I  say*  ta 
succeed  agaiost  Austria^  (as  she  had  succeeded  the  very  yeav 
beiore)  £ngland  wouU*  after  its  disarmament*  have  nothinf^ 
ia  the  world  but  the  inviolable  faith  of  jacobinism*  and  the 
steady  politicks  of  anarchy  to  depend  upon,  against  France^r 
aipewii^  the  very  same  attempts  upon  Holland*  and  renew-* 
log  th^m  (considering  what  Holland  was  and  is)  with  mucb 
better  proqpefcts  of  success.  Mr.  Fox  must  have,  been  well 
aif9ff^  that^  if  viw  wfre  to  break  with  the  greater  continental 
pofvers*.  and  particularly  to  come  to  a  rupture,  with,  them*  ia 
the  violent  aipd  intemperate  mode  in  which  he  would  have 
i^de  the  breach*  the  defence  of  Holland  against  a  foreign 
^tmy*  a^d  a  s^ng  domestick  Action,  must  hereafter  rest 
soltiy  upon  England*  without  the  chance  of  a  single  ally^ 
either  on  that  or  on  any  other  occasion.  So  far  as  to  th^ 
^9KVxded  sole  object  of  the  war,  which  Mr.  Fox  supposed 
to,  be  so  completely  obtained*,  (but  which  then  was  not  at  all| 
and  at  this  day  is.  not  completely  obtained,)  as  to  leave  us 
a^Kbiug  fl^e  to  do,  than  to  cultivate  a  peaceful,  quiet  corres- 
0epdi^ice  with  those  quiet,  peaceable  and  moderate  people* 
tl^  jaf^biQ^  of  France. 

8^1.  To  induce  us  to  this,  Mr«  Fox  laboured  hard  to  make 
it  agpear^  that  the  powers  with  whom  we  acted,  were  full  at 
aiipbitious  and  as  perfidious  as,  the  French.  This  might  be  true 
as  to  other  nations.  They  had  not,  however,  been  so  to  ^/ 
or  to  HollaAd*  He  produced  no  proof  of  active  ambition, 
and  ill  faith  against  Austria.  But  supposing  the  combined 
powers  had  beenaU  thus  faithless,  and  been  all  aUke  sp,  ther^ 
ns»  onie  ciccuj^^t^ce  which  made  an  essential  d^er^ice  be- 
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tween  them  and  France.  I  need  not  therefore  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  contesting  this  point,  which,  however,  in  this  latitude» 
and  as  at  all  affecting  Grea^  Britain  and  Holland,  I  deny  utter-» 
ly :  be  it  so.  But  the  great  monarchies  have  it  in  their  power 
to  keep  their  faith  if  they  please^  because  they  are  govemmentB 
of  established  and  recognised  authority  ^  home  and  abroad. 
France  had,  in  reality,  no  government.  The  very  factions 
who  exercised  power,  had  no  stability.  The  French  con- 
vention had  no  powers  of  peace  or  war.  Supposing  the 
convention  to  be  firee  (most  assuredly  it  was  not)  they  had 
shewn  no  disposition  to  abandon  their  projects.  Though 
long. driven  out  of  Liege,  it  was  not  many  days  before  Mr. 
Fox!s  motion,  that  they  still  continued  to  claim  it  as  a  coun- 
try, which  their  principles  of  fraternity  bound  them  to  pro- 
tect, that  is,  to  subdue  and  to  regulate  at  their  pleasure. 
That  party  which  Mr.  Fox  inclined  most  to  favour  and  trust, 
and  from  which  he  must  have  received  his  assurances  (if  any 
he  did  receive)  that  is,  the  Brissoiins^  were  then  either  pris- 
oners or  fugitives.  The  party  which  prevailed  over  them 
(that  of  Danton  and  Marat)  was  itself  in  a  tottering  condi- 
tion, and  was  disowned  by  a  very  great  part  of  France.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  royal  party  who  were  powerful  and  grow- 
ing, and  who  had  full  as  good  a  right  to  claim  to  be  the  le- 
gitimate government  as  any  of  the  Parisivi  factions  with 
whom  he  proposed  to  treat— or  rather  (as  it  seemed  to  me) 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

82.  But  when  Mr.  Fox  began  to  come  from  his  general 
hopes  of  the  moderation  of  the  jacobins,  to  particulars,  he 
put  the  case,  that  they  might  not  perhaps  be  willing  to  sur- 
render Savoy.  He  certainly  was  not  willing  to  contest  that 
point  with  them  ;  but  plainly  and  explicitly  (as  I  understood 
him)  proposed  to  let  them  keep  it ;  though  he  knew  (or  he 
was  much  worse  informed  than  he  wbuld  be  thought)  that 
England  had,  at  the  very  time,  agreed  on  the  terms  of  s 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  of  which  the  recovery  ci 
Savby  was  the  casus  federis.  In  the  teeth  of  this  treaty,  Mr. 
Fox  proposed  a  direct  and  most  scandalous  breach  of  our 
faith,  formally  and  recently  given.  But  to  surrender  Savoy, 
was  to  surrender  a  great  deal  more  than  so  many  square 
acres  of  land,  or  so  much  revenue.    In  its  consequences,  the 
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surrender  of  Savoy,  was  to  make  a  surrender  to  France  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  of  both  which  countries.  Savoy  is  the 
key— as  it  is  known  to  ordinary  speculators  in  politicks, 
tbough  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  weavers  in  Norwich^ 
who,  it  seems  are,  by  Mr.  Fox,  called  to  be  the  judges  in  this 
matter. 

33.  A  sure  vray  indeed,  to  encourage  France  not  to  make 
a  surrender  of  this  key  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  or  of  Mentz, 
the  key  of  Germany,  or  of  any  other  object  whatsoever  which 
she  holds,  is  to  let  her  see,  that  the  people  of  England  raise  a 
dantour  against  the  war  before  terms  are  so  much  as  proposed  on 
Mnj  side,  '  From  that  moment,  the  jacobins  would  be  lAasters 
of  the  terms. — ^They  would  know,  that  parliament,  at  all  haz- 
ards, would  force  the  king  to  a  separate  peace.  The  crowQf 
could  not,  in  that  case,  have  any  use  of  its  judgment.  Par-, 
liament  could  not  possess  more  judgment  than  the  crown, 
when  besieged  (as  Mr.  Fox  proposed  to  Mr.  Gurney)  by  the 

.  cries  of  the  manufacturers.  This  description  of  men,  Mr. 
Fox  endeavoured  in  his  speech,  by  every  method,  to  irritate 
and  inflame.  In  effect,  his  two  speeches  were,  through  the 
whole,  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of  the  Norwick 
hand-bill.  He  rested  the  greatest  part  of  his  arguments  on 
the  distress  of  trade,  which  he  attributed  to  the  war }  though 
k  was  obvious  to  any  tolerably  good  observation,  and  much 
ixiore  must  have  been  clear  to  such  an  observation  as  his,  that 
the  then  difficulties  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  could  have 
no  sort  of  connection  with  our  share  in  it.  The  war  had 
hardly  begun.  We  had  suffered  neither  by  spoil,  nor  by 
defeat,  nor  by  disgrace  of  any  kind.  PuUick  credit  was  so 
little  impaired,  that  instead  of  being  supported  by  any  extra* 
Ordinary  aids  from  individuals,  it  advanced  a  credit  to  indi- 
viduals to  the  amount  of  five  millions,  for  the  support  of  trade 
and  manu£ictures,  under  their  temporary  difficulties,  a  thing 
before  never  heard  of  j-— a  thing  of  which  I  do  not  commend 
the  policy — ^but  only  state  it,  to  shew,  that  Mr.  Fox's  ideas 
of  the  efi^ects  of  war  were  without  any  trace  of  foundation. 

34.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  arguments  and  pro- 
ceedings of  a  party  with  that  of  its  leader — especially  when 
not  disavowed  or  controlled  by  him.  Mr.  Fox's  partisans 
dedaim  against  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  the  jacobins. 
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jttst  tt  he  doet;  but  not  having  the  same  rct^ons  for  nnhi» 
agement  and  caution  which  he  has,  they  spe^  out.  He  sit** 
isfies  himself  merely  with  making  his  invectives,  and  leaves 
ethers  to  draw  the  conclusion.  But  they  produce  their  Po- 
Ksh  interposition,  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  to  a 
French  alliance.  They  urge  their  French  peace,  in  order 
to  make  a  junction  with  the  jacobins  to  oppose  the  powers^ 
whom,  in  their  language  they  call  Despots,  and  their  leagues^ 
a  combination  of  Despots.  Indeed,  no  man  can  look  on  the 
present  posture  of  Europe  with  tW  least  degree  of  discern- 
ment, who  will  not  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  England 
tnnst  be  the  fast  friend  or  the  determined  enemy  of  France. 
There  is  no  medium ;  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Fox  to  be  sO 
dull  as  not  to  observe  this.  His  peace  would  have  involved 
t»  instantly  in  the  most  extensive  and  most  ruinous  wars ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  have  made  a  broad  highway 
(across  which  no  human  wisdom  could  put  an  effectual  bar* 
rier)  for  a  mutual  intercourse  with  the  fratemisihg  jacobins 
of  both  sides.  The  consequences  of  which,  those  will  cer- 
tainly not  provide  against,  who  do  not  dread  or  dislike  them. 
55.  It  is  not  amiss  in  this  place  to  enter  a  little  more  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  the  principal  arguments  on  which  Mr.  Fox 
thought  proper  to  rest  this  his  grand  and  concluding  motion, 
i^attitularly  such  as  were  drawn  from  the  internal  state  of 
iiur  affiurs^  Under  a  specious  appearance  (not  uncommonly 
put  on  hymen  of  unscrupulous  ambition)  that  of  tenderness 
and  compassion  to  the  poor ;  he  did  his  best  to  appeal  to  the 
judgments  of  the  meanest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  people 
on  the  merits  of  the  war.  He  had  before  done  something  of 
the  same  dangerous  kind  in  his  printed  letter.  The  ground 
of  a  political  war  is  of  all  things  that  which  the  poor  labour- 
er  and  manufacturer  are  the  least  capable  of  conceiving. 
This  sort  of  peoj^e  know  in  general  that  they  must  suffer  by 
war.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  they  are  sufficiently  comp^ent, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  The  causes  of  a  war  ar^ 
not  matters  of  feeling,  but  of  reason  and  foresight,  and  often 
of  remote  considerations,  and  of  a  very  great  combinatioii  of 
circumstances,  which  tif€y  are  utterly  incapable  of  compre- 
hending ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  every  man  in  the  highest 
Glasses  who  is  altogether  equal  to  it.    Nothings  in  a  general 
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fli^pse»  appears  to  me  less  £iir  and:justi^able,  (even  if  no  at- 
tempt were  made  to  inflame  the  passions)  than  to  submit  a 
matter  on  discussion  to  a  tribunal  incapable  of  judging,  of 
more  than  atu  side  of  the  question.  It  is  at  least  as  unjusti- 
fiable  to  inflame  the  passions  of  such  judges  against  that  side, 
in  £ivottr  of  which  they  cannot  so  much  as  comprehend  the 
arguments.  Before  the  prevalence  of  the  French  system 
(which  as  £u*  as  it  has  gone  has  extinguished  the  salutary 
prejudice  called  our  Country)  nobody  was.  more  sensible  of 
this  important  truth  than  Mr.  Fox;  and  nothing  was  more 
proper  and  pertinent,  or  was  more  felt  at  the  time,  than  his 
reprimand  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  an  inconuderate  expres* 
«on  which  tended  to  call  in  the  judgment  of  the  poor,  to  es- 
timate the  poUcy  of  war  upon  the  standard  of  the  taxes  they 
may  be  obliged  to  pay  towards  its  support. 

56.  It  b  £»tally  known,  that  the  great  object  of  the  jaco* 
bin  system  is  to  excite  the  lowest  description  of  the  people 
to  range  themselves  under  ambitious  men>  for  the  pillage 
and  destruction  of  the  more  eminent  orders  and  classes  of 
the  community.  The  thing,  therefore,  that  a  man  not  fa- 
natically attached  to  that  dreadful  project,  would  most  studi- 
ously avoid,  is,  to  act  a  part  with  the  French  Propagandists^ 
in  attributing  (as  they  constantly  do)  all  vrars  and  all  the  con- 
sequences of  wars,  to  the  pride  of  those  orders,  and  to  their 
contempt  of  the  weak  and  indigent  part  of  the  society.  The 
ruling  jacobins  insist  upon  it,  that  even  the  wars  which  they 
carry  on  with  so  much  obstinacy  against  all  nations,  are  made 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  any  longer  being  the  instruments 
and  victims  of  Idngs,  nobles,  and  the  aristocracy  of  burghers 
and  rich  men.  They  pretend  that  the  destruction  of  kings, 
nobles,  and  the  aristocracy  of  burghers  and  rich  men,  is  the 
only  means  of  establishing  an  universal  and  perpetual  peace. 
This  is  the  great  drift  of  all  their  writings  from  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  states  of  France,  in  1789,  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  la^  Morning  Chronicle.  They  insist  that  even  > 
the  war  which,  with  so  much  boldness  they  have  declared 
fgainst  all  nations,  is  to  prevent  the  poor  from  becoming  the 
instruments  and  viaims  of  these  persons  and  descriptions. 
It  is  but  too  easy,  if  you  once  teach  poor  labourers  alid  me- 
chanicks  to  defy  their  prejydices^  and  as  this  has  been  de&e 
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with  an  indastry  tourcdy  crkHble,  to  substitute  the  priudplet 
of  fraternity  in  the  rodm  of  that  sahitary  prejudice  called  oor 
Country ;  it  is,  I  say,  but  too  easy  to  persuade  them  agree* 
aUy  to  what  Mr.  Fox  hints  in  his  pubKck  letter,  that  this 
war  is,  and  that  the  other  wars  have  been,  the  wars  of  kings  i 
it  is  easy  to  persuade  them  that  the  terrours  even  of  a  for* 
eign  conquest  are  not  terrours  for  them — It  is  easy  to  per. 
suade  them  that,  for  their  part  tiey  have  nothing  to  lose ; 
and  that  their  condition  is  not  likely  to  be  alterefd  for  the 
worse,  vAatever  party  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  war. 
Under  any  circumstances  this  doctrine  is  highly  dangerous* 
as  it  tends  to  make  separate  parties  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders,  and  to  put  their  interests  on  a  different  bottom.  But 
if  the  enemy  you  have  to  deal  with  should  appear,  as  France 
now  appears,  under  the  very  name  and  title  of  the  deliverer 
of  the  poor,  and  the  chastiser  of  the  rich,  the  former  class 
would  readily  become,  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the 
war,  but  would  be  ready  to  enlist  in  the  faction  of  the  ene* 
my ;  which  they  would  consider,  though  under  a  foreign 
name,  to  be  more  connected  with  them  than  an  adverse  de* 
scription  in  the  same  land.  All  the  props  of  society  would 
be  drawn  from  us  by  these  doctrines,  and  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  publick  defence  would  give  way  in  an  instant. 

S7.  There  is  no  point  which  the  faction  of  fratarnity  ifi 
England  have  laboured  nnore  than  to  excite  in  the  poor  the 
horrour  of  any  war  with  France  upon  any  occasion.  Whefi 
'  they  found  that  their  open  attacks  upon  our  constitution  in 
favour  of  a  French  republick  were  for  the  present  repelled-^ 
they  put  that  matter  out  of  sight,  and  have  taken  up  the 
more  plausible  and  popular  ground  of  general  peace,  upon 
merely  general  principles,  although  these  very  men,  in  the 
correspondence  of  their  clubs  with  those  of  France,  had  rep« 
robated  the  neutrality  which  now  they  so  earnestly  press. 
But,  in  reality,  their  maxim  was  and  is  «  peace  and  alliance 
with  France,  and  vmr  with  the  rest  of  the  world.'' 

38.  This  last  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  bound  up  the  whole  of 
Ids  politicks  during  the  sessioa  This  motion  had  many 
circumstahces,  particularly  4n  the  Norwich  correspondence, 
by  whkh  the  mischief  of  all  the  others,  was  aggravated  be- 
yond meaffure.    Tet,  this  last  motioui  far  the  worst  of  Mr. 
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Fox's  proceedings,  was  the  best  supported  of  any  of  them, 
except  his  amendment  to  the  address.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land had  directly  engaged  to  support  the  war — ^here  was  a 
motion  as  directly  made  to  force  the  crown  to  put  an  end  to 
at  before  a  blow  had  been  struck.  The  efforts  of  the  fac- 
tion have  so  prevailed  that  some  of  his  grace's  nearest  friends 
liave  actually  voted  for  that  motion :  some,  after  shewing 
themselves,  went  away,  others  did  not  appear  at  all.  So  it 
must  be  where  a  man  is  for  any  time  supported  from  person- 
al considerations,  without  reference  to  his  publick  conduct. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  business,  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  governing  principle.  It 
might  be  shamefiil  for  any  man,  above  the  vulgar,  to  shew 
so  blind  a  partiality  even  to  hi^  own  country,  as  Mr.  Fox  ap- 
pears, on  all  occasions,  this  session,  to  have  4^ewn  to  France. 
Ha^  Mr.  Fox  been  a  minister,  and  proceeded  on  the  princi* 
pies  laid  down  by  himj  I  believe  there  is  little  doubt  he 
would  have  been  considered  as  the  most  criminal  statesmsfn 
that  ever  lived  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  why  a  states- 
man out  of  place  is  not  to  be  judged  in  the  same  manner,  un- 
less  we  can  excuse  him  by  pleading  in  his  favour  a  total  in- 
difference to  principle  ;  and  that  he  would  act  and  think  in 
quite  a  different  way  if  he  were  in  office.  This  I  will  not 
suppose.  One  may  think  better  of  him ;  and  that  in  case 
of  his  power  he  might  change  his  mind.  But  supposing, 
that  from  better  or  from  worse  motives,  he  might  change  his 
aund  on  hb  acquisition  of  the  favour  of  the  crown,  I  seri- 
ously fear  that  if  the  king  should  to-morrow  put  power  into 
his  hands,  and  that  his  good  genius  would  inspire  him  with 
maxims  very  different  from  those  he  has  promulgated,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  ill  temper,  and  the 
ill  doctrines,  he  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  and  propa* 
.gating  throughout  the  kingdom.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  their  inhuman  and  unprovoked  rebellion  and  tyrannick 
usurpation,  he  has  covered  the  predominant  faction  of  France, 
and  their  adherents  here,  with  the  most  exaggerated  pane-> 
gyricks ;  neither  has  he  missed  a  single  opportunity  of  abus- 
ing and  vilifying  those,  who  in  uniform  concurrence  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  opinion,  have 
maintained  the  trne  grounds  of  the  revolution  settlement  in 
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1688.  He  lamented  all  the  defeats  of  the  French;  be  re* 
joiced  in  all  their  victories  ;  even  when  these  victories  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  continent  of  Europci  and  by  facili- 
tating their  means  of  penetrating  into  Holland^  to  bring  this 
most  dreadful  of  all  evils  with  irresistible  force  to  the  very 
doors,  if  not  into  the  very  heart,  of  our  country.  To  this 
hour  he  always  speaks  of  every  thought  of  overturning  the 
French  jacobinism  by  force,  on  the  part  of  any  power  what- 
soever, as  an  attempt  unjust  and  cruel,  and  which  he  repro^ 
bates  with  horrour.  If  any  of  the  French  jacobin  leaders 
are  spoken  of  with  hatred  or  scorn,  he  falls  upon  those  who 
take  that  liberty,  with  all  the  zeal  and  warmth  with  which 
men  of  honour  defend  their  particular  and  bosom  friends, 
when  attacked.  He  always  represents  their  cause  as  a  cause 
of  liberty ;  and  all  who  oppose  it  as  partisans  of  despotism. 
He  obstinately  continues  to  consider  the  great  and  growing 
vices,  crimes  and  disorders  of  that  country,  as  only  evils  of 
passage,  which  are  to  produce  a  permanently  happy  state  of 
order  and  freedom.  He  represents  these  disorders  exactly 
in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  limitations  which  are 
used  by  one  of  the  two  great  jacobin  fiictions,  I  mean  that  of 
Petion  and  Brissot.  Like  them  he  studiously  confines  his 
horrour  and  reprobation  only  to  the  massacres  of  the  £d  of 
September,  and  passes  by  those  of  the  10th  of  August,  as 
well  as  the  imprisonment  and  deposition  of  the  king,  which 
were  the  consequences  of  that  day,  as  indeed  were  the  mas»> 
sacres  themselves  to  which  he  confines  his  censure,  though 
they  were  not  actually  perpetrated  till  early  in  September. 
Like  that  faction,  he  condemns,  not  the  deposition,  or  the 
proposed  exile,  or  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  only  the  mur- 
der of  the  king.  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  every  occasion,  palliates 
all  the  massacres  committed  in  every  part  of  France,  as  the 
effects  of  a  natural  indignation  at  the  exorbitances  of  despot- 
ism, and  of  the  dread  of  the  people  of  returning  under  that 
yoke. — He  has  thus  taken  occasion  to  load,  not  the  actors  in 
this  wickedness,  but  the  government  of  a  mild,  merciful,  be- 
neficent and  patriotick  prince,  and  his  suffering,  faithful 
subjects,  with  all  the  crimes  of  the  new  anarchical  tyranny, 
under  which  the  one  has  been  murdered,  and  the  others  are 
oppressed.     Those  continual  either  praises  or  palliating  apol- 
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Ogles  of  every  thing  done  in  France,  and  those  invectives  ais 
uniformly  vomited  out  upon  all  those  who  venture  to  express 
their  disapprobation  of  such  proceedings,  coming  from  a  man 
of  Mr.  Fox's  fame  and  authority,  and  one  who  is  considered 
as  the  person  to  whom  a  great  party  of  the  wcahhiest  men 
of  the  kingdom  look  up,  have  been  the  cause  why  the  prin-^ 
ciple  of  French  fraternity  formerly  gained  the  ground  which 
at  one  time  it  had  obtained  in  this  country.  It  will  infallibly 
recover  itself  again,  and  in  ten  times  a  greater  degree,  if  the 
kind  of  peace,  in  the  manner  which  he  preaches,  ever  shall 
be  established  with  the  reigning  faction  in  France. 

^9.  So  far  as  to  the  French  practices  with  regard  toFrance, 
and  the  other  powers  of  Europe — as  to  their  principles  and 
doctrines,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  states,  Mr.  Fox 
studiously,  on  all  occasions,  and  indeed  when  no  occasion 
calls  for  it,  (as  on.  the  debate  of  the  petition  fbr  Reform) 
brings  forward  and  asserts  their  fundamental  and  fatal  prin- 
ciple, pregnant  with  every  mischief  and  every  crime,  namely, 
that,  <<.in  every  country  the  people  is  the  legitimate  sover- 
eign f  exactly  conformable  to  the  declaration  of  the  French 
clubs  and  legislators, — "  La  souverainete  est  une,  indivuiUe^ . 
inalienable^  et  imprescriptible : — ^EUe  appartient  a  la  nation  :— » 
Aucune  section  du  peuple,  ni  aucun  individu  ne  pent  s'en  at* 
tribuer  Texercise.*'  This  confounds,  in  a  manner  equally 
miscluevous  and  stupid,  the  origin  of  a  government  from  the 
people  with  its  continuance  in  their  hands.  I  believe,  that 
no  such  doctrine  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  any  publick  act 
of  any  government  whatsoever,  until  it  was  adopted  (I  think 
from  the  writings  of  Rousseau)  by  the  French  assemblies^ 
who  have  made  it  the  basis  of  their  constitution  at  home, 
and  of  the  matter  of  their  ^ostolate  in  every  country. 
These  and  other  wild  declarations  of  abstract  principle,  Mr. 
Fox  says,  are  in  themselves  perfectly  right  and  true  ;  though 
in  some  cases  he  allows  the  French  draw  absurd  consequeui- 
ces  from  them.  But  I  conceive  he  is  mistaken.  The  con* 
sequences  are  most  logically,  though  most  mischievously 
drawn  from  the  premises  and  principles  by  that  wicked  and 
ungracious  faction.     The  fault  is  in  the  foundation. 

40.  Before  society,  in  a  multitude  of  men,  it  is  obviQus, 
that  sovereignty  and  subjection  are  ideas  which  cannot  exist. 
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It  k  the  compact  on  which  society  is  formed  that  mak«t 
both.  But  to  suppose  the  people,  contrary  to  their  compact8» 
both  to  give  way  and  retain  the  same  things  is  ahogether  ab« 
tord.  It  is  worse,  for  it  supposes  in  any  strong  combinaticm 
of  men  a  power  and  right  of  always  dissolving  the  socid 
union  %  which  power,  however,  if  it  exists*  renders  them 
again  as  little  sovereigns  as  subjects,  but  a  mere  unconnected 
multitode.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  for  what  good  end,  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  the  foundations  of  all  antient  and  pre- 
scriptive governments,  such  as  ours  (to  which  people  submit^ 
not  because  they  have  chosen  them,  but  because  they  are 
bom  to  them)  are  undermined  by  perilous  theories,  that 
|dr«  Fox  should  be  fond  of  referring  to  those  theories,  upon 
all  occasions,  even  though  speculatively  they  might  be  true* 
which  God  forbid  they  should !  Particularly  I  do  not  see 
the  reason  why  he  should  be  so  fond  of  declaring,  that  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  have  made  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  elective  \  why  he  thinks  it  seasonable  to  preach  up 
with  so  much  earnestness,  tor  now  three  years  together,  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  and  revolution  at  aU  i  or  to  assert  that 
our  last  revolution  of  1688  stands  on  the  same  or  similar 
principles  with  that  of  France.  We  are  not  called  upon  b^ 
any  circumstance,  that  I  know  of,  which  can  justify  a  revolt^ 
or  which  demands  a  revolotion,  or  can  make  an  dection  of  a 
successor  to  the  crown  necessary,  whatever  latent  right  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  for  effectuating  any  of  these  purposes. 

41.  Not  the  least  alarming  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Fox 
aixl  his  friends  in  this  session,  especially  taken  in  concurrence 
with  their  whole  proceedings,  with  regard  to  France  and  its 
principles,  is  their  eagerness  at  this  season,  under  pretence 
of  parliamentary  reforms  (a  project  which  had  been  for  some 
time  rather  dormant)  to  discredit  and  disgrace  the  house  of 
commons.  For  this  purpcse  these  gentlemen  had  found  a 
way  to  insult  the  house  by  several  atrocious  libels  in  the 
form  of  petitions.  In  particular 'they  brought  up  a  libel,  or 
rather  a  complete  digest  of  libellous  matter,  from  the  club 
called  the  Friends  of  the  People.  It  is  indeed  at  once  the 
most  audacious  and  the  most  insidious  of  all  the  performan- 
ces of  that  kind  which  have  yet  appeared.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  penmanship  of  Mr.  Tierney,  to  bring  whom  into  parlia* 
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snenc  the  Dake  of  Portland  formally  had  taken  a  good  deal  of 
pttos>  and  expended,  as  I  bear,  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

43.  .Among  the  circnmstances  of  danger  from  that  piece, 
jmd  firora  ito  precedent,  it  is  observable  that  this  is  the  first 
petition  (if  I  remember  right)  coming  from  a  club  or  assccuUi§n, 
signsd  by  indiwdumlsy  deuating  neither^  local  ruidence^  nor  corfo^ 
naU  ca^ackj*  This  mode  of  petition  not  being  strictly  illegal 
or  informal,  though  in  its  spirit  in  the  highest  degree  mis- 
chievoiK,  may  and  will  lead  to  other  thiogs  of  that  nature, 
tending  to  bring  these  chihs  and  associations  to  the  French 
Biodel,  and  to  make  them  in  the  end  answer  French  pur- 
poses :  I  mean,  that  without  legal  names,  these  clubs  will  be 
led  to  assome  political  capacities  ;  that  they  may  debate  the 
forms  of  constitution ;  and  that  from  their  meetings  they  may 
insolently  dictate  their  will  to  the  regular  authorities  of  th» 
kingdom,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  jacobin  clubs  issue 
their  mandates  to  the  national  assembly,  or  the  national  con- 
mention.  The  audacious  remonstrance,  I  observe,  is  signed  by 
all  of  that  assodatson  (the  friends  of  the  people)  ivho  are  noi 
in  farOamefOj  and  it  was  supported  most  strenuously  ^f  all 
the  assodators  fvbo  are  member j^  with  Mr.  Fox  at  their  head. 
He  and  they  contended  for  referring  this  libel  to  a  commit- 
tee. Upon  the  question  of  that  reference,  they  grounded 
all  their  debate  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  parliament. 
The  pretended  petition  is,  in  fact,  a  regular  charge  or  im*- 
peacfament  of  the  house  of  commons,  digested  into  a  number 
of  articks.  This  plan  of  reform  is  not  a  criminal  impeach- 
flEient,  but  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  he  submitted  to  the  puh- 
lid:  wisdom,  which  must  be  as  well  apprised  of  the  facts  as, 
petitioners  can  be.  But  those  accusers  of  the  house  of  codn- 
mons  have  proceeded  upon  the  prmdples  of  a  criminal  pro- 
ceas ;  and  have  had  the  effiontery  to  tMa  proof  on  tzcV 
attide. 

43.  This  chai^,  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox  maintamed  article 
by  article,  beginning  with  the  first ;  namdy,  the  interiei«ncr 
of  peers  at  elections,  and  their  nominating  in  efikct  several 
of  the  members  of  tbe  home  of  commons.  In  the  priofied 
list  of  grievances  which  they  made  out  on  the  occasion,  and 
in  support  of  their  charge,  b  Ibund  the  borough,  for  which, 
tmder  Lord  Fitawiiliam's  ixx&nen:e,  I  pow  sit.    By  t^  re- 
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iinonstraoce,  and  its  object,  they  hope  to  defeat  the  operation 
of  property  in  electionsi  and  in  reality  to  dissolve  the  con-* 
nexion  and  communication  of  interests  which  makes  the 
houses  of  parliament  a  mutual  support  to  each  other«  Mr* 
Fox  and  the  friends  of  the  people  are  not  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know,  that  peers  do  not  interfere  in  elections  as  peers^  but 
as  men  of  property — they  well  know  that  the  house  of  lords 
is  by  itself  the  feeblest  part  of  the  constitution ;  they  know 
that  the  house  of  lords  is  supported  only  by  its  connexiops 
with  the  crown,  and  with  the  house  of  commons ;  and  that 
without  this  double  connexion  the  lords  could  not  exist  a 
single  year.  They  know,  that  all  these  parts  of  our  consti- 
tution, whilst  they  are  balanced  as  opposing  interests,  are  al» 
so  connected  as  friends ;  otherwise  nothing  but  confusion 
could  be  the  result  of  such  a  complex  constitution.  It  is  nat- 
ural^ therefore,  that  they  who  wish  the  common  destruction 
of  the  whole,  and  of  all  its  parts,  should  contend  for  their  to- 
tal separation.  But  as  the  house  of  commons  is  that  link 
which  connects  both  the  other  parts  of  the  constitution  (the 
crown  and  the  lords)  with  the  mass  of  the  people^  it  is  to  that 
link  (as  it  is  natural  enough)  that  their'  incessant  attacks  are 
directed.  That  artificial  representation  of  the  people  being 
once  discredited  and  overturned,  all  goes  to  pieces,  and  noth- 
ing but  a  plain  French  democracy  or  arbitrary  monarchy  can 
possibly  exist.  _ 

44.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  who  attacked  the  house  of 
commons,  lean  to  a  representation  of  the  pec^le  by  the  head, 
^hat  is,  to  individual  representation*  None  of  them  that  I 
recollect,  except  Mr.  Fox,  directly  rejected  it.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  he  only  rejected  it  by  simply  declaring 
an  opinion.  He  let  all  the  argument  go  against  his  opinion. 
All  the  proceedings  and  arguments  of  his  reforming  friends 
lead  to  individual  representatibn  and  to  nothing  else.  It  de- 
serves to  be  attentively  observed,  that  this  individual  represeU'^ 
tation  is  the  only  plan  of  their  reform^  which  has  been  explicit^ 
proposed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  appears 
to  be  far  more  inexplicable^  on  any  goodground, than  theirs, 
who  propose  the  individnal  representation  \  for  he  neither 
proposes  any  thing,  nor  eVen  suggests,  that  he  has  any  thing 
to  propose^  in  lieu  of  the  present  mode  of  constituting  the 
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koine  of  oMWUW.  On  die  contrarj,  be  declares  against 
all  the  plans  which  have  yet  been  suggested,  either  from  him- 
self or  others :  yet^  thus  unprovided  with  any  plan  whatso- 
ever, he  pressed  forward  this  unknown  reform  with  all  pos« 
sible  warmth ;  and  for  that  purpose,  in  a  speech  of  several 
hours,  he  urged  the  referring  to  a  committee,  the  libellous 
impeachment  of  the  house  of  commons  by  the  association  of 
the  friends  of  the  people.  But  for  Mr.  Fox  to  discredit  par- 
liament as  it  stands^  to  countenance  leagues,  covenants,  and 
associations  for  its  further  discredit,  to  render  it  perfectly 
odious  and  contemptible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  propose 
nothing  at  all  in  place  of  what  he  disgraces,  is  worse,  if  possi- 
ble, than  to  contend  for  personal  individual  representation, 
and  b  little  less  than  demanding,  in  plain  terms,  to  bring  on 
plain  anarchy. 

45.  Mr.  ]Fox  and  these  gentlemen  have,  for  the  present, 
been  defeated }  but  they  are  neither  converted  nor  disheart- 
ened. They  have  solemnly  declared,  that  they  will  perse- 
vere until  they  shall  have  obtained  their  ends ;  persisting  to 
assert,  that  the  house  of  commons  not  only  is  not  the  true 
representative  of  the  people,  but  that  it  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  such  representation ;  most  of  them  insist  that,  all 
the  debu,  the  taxes,  and  the  burthens  of  all  kinds  on  the 
people,  with  eVery  other  evil  and  inconvenience,  which  we 
have  suffered  since  the  Revolution,  have  been  owing  solely 
to  a  house  of  commons  which  does  not  speak  the  sense  of 
the  people. 

46.  It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Fox,  and  all 
who  hold  with  him,  on  this,  as  on  all  ether  occasions  of  pre- 
tended reform,  most  bitterly  reproach  Mr.  Pitt  with  treach^ 
ery,  in  declining  to  support  the  scandalous  charge  and  in- 
definite projects  of  thb  infamous  libel  from  the  Friends  of 
the  People.  By  the  animosity  with  which  they  persecute  all 
those  who  grow  cold  in  this  cause^  of  pretended  reform,  they 
hope,  that  if  through  levity,  inexperience,  .or  ambition,  any 
young  person  (like  Mr*  Pitt,  for  instance)  happens  to  be  once 
embarked  in  their  design,  they  shall,  by  a  false  shame,  keep 
him  £ist  in  it  for  ever.    Many  they  have  so  hampered.   . 

47.  I  know  it  is  usual,  when  the  peril  and  alarm  of  the 
hour  appears  to  be  a  little  overblown,  to  think  no  more  of 

Vol.  IV.  Y 
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&xe  matten  Bat  for  my  pirt,  I  kxA:  back  wtdi  libfr6ilr  oa 
what  we  have  escsq>ed ;  aiid  ^teH  fiiU  &f  anxiety  with  repard 
to  the  dangers,  whkh,  iti  my  a|&iiob|  are  still  to  be  appre- 
hended both  at  hoihe  and  abroiid.  This  business  has  ciit 
deep  roots.  "Whether  k  is 'tii(c6ssarily  connected  in  theory 
with  jacobinism  is  not  woi^h  a  dispute.  The  two  things  are 
connected  in  fact.  The  partisans  of  the  one  are^the  partisans 
'  of  the  other.  I  know  it  b  common  with  those  who  arte  fa* 
▼ourable  to  the  gfentlemen  of  Mr.  Fox's  party,  and  to  their 
leader,  though  not  at  all  devoted  to  aU  their  reforming  pro- 
jects,  or  their  Gallican  politicks,  to  atgue  in  palliation  of  their 
conduct,  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  do  all  the  harm 
which  their  actions  evidently  tend  to.  It  is  said,  that  as  the 
people  will  not  support  them,  they  may  safely  be  indulged  in 
those  eccentrick  £incies  of , reform,  and  those  theories  which 
lead  to  nothing.  This  apology  is  not  very  much  to  the 
honour  of  those  politicians,  whose  interests  are  to  be  adhered 
to  in  defiance  of  their  conduct.  I  cannot  flatter  myself  tb^ 
these  incessant  attacks  on  the  constitution  of  parUamettt  are 
sslfe.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  despise  the  unceaMng  eflforts 
of  a  confederacy  of  about  fifty  persons  of  eminence ;  men^ 
for  the  far  greater  part,  of  very  ample  fortunes  either  in  pos* 
iession  or  in  expectancy ;  men  of  decided  characters  and  ve- 
hement passions,  men  of  vei^  great  talents  of  aU  Idnds;  ef 
much  boldness,  and  of  the  greatest  possible  ^itit  of  artifice, 
intHgue,  adventure,  and  enterprise,  all  operating  with  un- 
wearied activity  and  perseverance.  These  gentleoMn  are 
much  8troi)ger  too  without  doors  than  ^me  calcolate.  They 
have  the  more  active  part  of  the  dissenters  with  them ;  and 
the  whole  clan  of  speculators  of  all  deno&inaftions— a  huge 
antd  growing  species.  They  have  that  floating  nrallitttde 
which  goes  with  events,  and  wluch  saffisrs  the  loss  or  gain  of 
a  battle,  to  decide  its  opinions  of  right  and  wrong.  As  long 
as  by  i^rery  art  this  party  keeps  alive  a  spirit  df  disaffeotion 
against  the  very  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  attribtttes, 
as  lately  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  all  the  puUick  mis- 
fortunes to  that  constitution,  it  is  absolutely  impossihkf  but 
that  some  moment  must  arrive,  in  which  they  will  be  ena- 
bled to  produce  a  pretended  reform  and  a  real  revolution. 
If  ever  the  body  of  tlus  cemfound  cwtstUuthn  of  ours  is  sub- 
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verted  eitiher  in  fiaiyonr  o£iinliimt^<l  monarchyi  or  of  wild  de«> 
fltocnq^,  that  rain  wiU  nwi  cniaitify  be  the  result  of  this  very 
90it  of  maduDations  against  the  house  of  commons.  It  is 
not  from  %  confidepce  in  the  views  or  intentions  of  any  states- 
that  I  thifik  he  is  tq  be  indulged  in  these  perilous 


48.  Before  it  is  made  thf  great  objiect  of  any  man's  polit- 
kaliiie  to  raiae  another  to  power,  it  is  right  to  consider  what 
are  the  re^  dispositions  of  the  person  to  be  so  elevated.  We 
ve  not  to  form  Our  judginent  on  these  dispositions  from  the 
'miles  and  principles  of  a  court  of  justice,  but  from  those  of 
private  ^jBcreticm ;  not  looking  for  what  would  serve  to  orirn- 
iaate  another^  but  what  is  suffic^nt  to  direct  ourselves.  By 
a  comparison  of  a  series  of  the  di^ourses  and  actions  of  cer« 
tain  men,  for  a  reasonable  leng^  of  time,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  obtain  sufficient  indication  of  the  general  tendency  of 
Aei^  views  and  pr^iples.  Tl^ere  is  no  other  rational  mode, 
of  proceeding.  It  i^  true,  th^  ii>  siome  one  or  two,  perhaps 
liot  well-weighed  expressipi^  op  spo^  one  or  two  unconnect^- 
e4  ^oA  doubtful  a^^irs,.  we  ma]^  an4  oug^t  to  judge  of  the 
actions  orw^erdsby  our  previoufi^  gppd  or  ill  opinion  of  the 
mam  But  this  aPoww^  has  its  bounds.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  any  regular  course  of  sy^t^m^tica}  action,  or  of  con* 
slant  and  repeated  discoiirsf.  Iris,  against  every  principle  of 
coouBon  seme  mi  of  justice  tp.  one's  sel^apd  to  the  publiefc^ 
to  judge  of  a  series  of  speeches  w^  ?ctipps  from  the  man,  and 
not  of  the  men  from  the  who)^  tetaqur  of.  Us  language  and 
conduct*  I  have  stsited  tjl^e  s^bpve  matter  not  as  inferring  a 
enminal  charge  of  evil  inte^ion.  If  I  bad  meant  to  do  sot 
pefhaps  they  are  swed  with  tpl^aWe  exs^ctness^But  I  had 
no  such  viewa.  The  iiitentipQs  of  tjfiese  gentlemen  may  be 
very  pure.  I  do  not  disputf^  it.  l^uf  I  think  they  are  in 
some  great  erroor.  If  these  things,  are  done  by  Mr.  Fo3^  and 
liis  friends,  with  good  intentions^  tbey.^e  not  doneless.dan» 
gevonsly ;  far  it  shews  these  good  intentions  are  not.undej^ 
the  direction  of  safe  maxims  and  principles. 

49.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan^  and  the  gentlemen  who.odl 
themsdves  the  phelanx,  have  not  been  so  very  indulgent  tft 
odiers.  They  have  thought  proper  taascrib^  tp  those  mem- 
1mv8  of  Ae  house  ofcommons,  who»  in  exact  agreement  witk 
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the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliani,  abhor  and  op- 
pose  the  French  system,  the  basest  and  most  unworthy  mo- 
tives for  their  conduct; — as  if  none  could  oppose  that  athe» 
istick,  immoral,  and  impolitick  project  set  up  in  France,  so 
disgraceful  and  destructive,  as  I  conceive,  to  human  nature 
itself,  but  with  some  sinister  intentions.  They  treat  those 
members  on  all  occasions  with  a  sort  of  lordly  insolence, 
though  they  are  persons  that  (whatever  homage  they  may 
pay  to  the  eloquence  of  the  gentlemen  who  choose  to  look 
down  upon  them  with  scorn),  are  not  their  infieriours  in  any 
particular  which  calls  for  and  obtains  just  consideration  from 
the  publick ; .  not  their  inferiours  in  knowledge  of  publick 
law,  or  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  $  not  their  inferi- 
ours in  their  acquaintance  with  its  foreign  and  dpmestick  in- 
terests I  not  their  inferiours  in  experience  or  practice  of  busi- 
ness }  not  their  inferiours  in  moral  character ;  not  their  in* 
feriours  In  the  proofs  they  have  given  of  zeal  and  industry  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  "Without  denying  to  these  gen- 
tlem^  the  respect  and  consideration  which,  it  is  allowed^ 
justly  belongs  to  them,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  as  well  be  obliged  to  defer  something  to  our  opinions, 
as  that  we  should  be  bound  blindly  and  servilely  to  follow 
those  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  Grey,  Mr.  Courtney, 
Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  others. 
We  are  members  of  parliament  and  their  equals.  We  nev- 
er consider  ourselves  as  their  followers.  These  gentlemen 
(some  of  them  hardly  bom,  when  some  of  us  came  into  par^ 
Kament)  have  thought  proper  to  treat  us  as  deserters,  as  if 
we  had  been  listed  into  their  phalanx  like  voldiers,  and  had 
sworn  to  live  and  die  in  their  French  [M-inciples.  This  inso- 
lent claim  of  superiority  on  their  part,  and  of  a  sort  of  vassal- 
age to  them  on  that  of  other  membersj  is  what  no  liberal 
mind  will  submit  to  bear. 

SO.  The  society  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  whig 
ebb,  and  the  society  for  constitutional  information,  and 
(I  beUeve)  the  friends  of  the  people,  as  well  as  some  clubs 
in  Scotbnd,  have  indeed  declared,  <^That  thdr  confidence 
m  and  attachment  to  Mr.  Fox,  has  lately  been  confirmed, 
strengthened,  and  increased  by  the  crinmnies  (as  they  are 
(PiUed)  against  him*"    It  i$  tme^  Mr.  Fox  and  his  firieods 
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have  those  testimonies  in  thdr  favour,  against  certain  old 
firiends  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Yet  on  a  full,  serious,  and 
I  think  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  whole  of  what  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  their  friends  have  acted,  said  and 
written,  in  this  .session,  instead  of  doing  any  thing  which  . 
might  tend  to  procure  power,  or  any  share  of  it  whatsoever, 
to  them  or  to  their  phalanx  (as  they  call  it)  or  to  increase* 
their  credit,  influence,  or  popularity  in  the  nation,  1  think 
ft  one  of  my  most  serious  and  important  publick  duties,  in 
whatsoever  station  I  may  be  placed  for  the  short  time  I  have 
to  live,  effectually  to  employ  my  best  endeavours,  by  every 
prudent  and  every  lawful  means,  to  traverse  all  their  designs. 
I  have  mily  to  lament,  that  my  abilities  are  not  greater,  and 
that  my  probability  of  life  is  not  better,  for  the  more  effec* 
tnal  pursuit  of  that  otject.  But  I  trust  that  neither  the 
principles  nor  exertions  will  die  with  me.  I  am  the  rather 
confirmed  in  this  my  resolution,  and  in  this  my  wish  of  trans- 
mitting it,  because  every  ray  of  hope  concerning  a  possible 
contronl  or  nutigation  of  the  enormous  mischiefs  which  the 
principles  of  thoe  gentlemen,  and  which  their  connexions, 
&11  as  dangerous  as  their  principles,  mi^t  receive  from  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  on 
becoming  their  colleagues  in  office,  is  now  entirely  banished 
firom  the  mind  of  every  one  living.— -It  is  apparent,  even  tp 
the  world  at  large,  that  so  hr  from  having  a  power  to  direct 
or  to  guide  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  and  the  rest, 
in  any  important  matter,  they  have  not  through  this  session, 
been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  forbear  or  to  delay,  or  miti- 
gate,  or  soften  any  one  act,  or  any  one  expression  upon  sub* 
jects  on  which  they  essentially  differed. 

51.  Even  if  this  hope  of  a  possible  controul  did  exist,  yet 
the  declared  opinions  and  the  unifbrm  line  of  conduct  con- 
formable to  those  opinions,  pursued  by  Mr.  Fox,  must  be- 
iDome  a  matter  of  serious  alarm  if  he  should  obtain  a  power 
either  at  court  or  in  parliament,  or  in  the  nation  at  large ; 
and  for  this  plain  reason — He  must  be  the  most  active  and 
efficient  member  in  any  administration  of  which  he  shall 
form  a  part.  That  a  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  guided  by  such 
not  dubious,  but  d^vered  and  avowed  principles  and  max- 
ims of  policy  as  to  need  a  watch  and  check  on  them,  in  the 
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exdrcifi^  of  the  lughen  po«er>  ought,  idmy  opiflio%  tomakm 
every  mao^  whp  is  not  of  the  saoie  prindples,.  and  gnidtd 
by  the  same  maxiaub  a  little  camipiis  how  he  makes  himinlf 
one  of  the  traverses  of  a  ladder,  tQ  help  such  a<  man  or  such 
a*  set  of  meo,  to  climb  up  tathiQ  hig^MM  authority.  A  mkbi 
ister  of  this  country  is  to  he  cootroUcd  by  the  house  of  com^ 
«M>ns.  He  19^  to  be  tinted,  not  <»n^olM^  by  his  ccrfleagues  ia 
office;,  if  he  were  to  he  cMttipUed,  gwemmeitf,  wfaicb 
eiight  to  be  the  source  of  order,,  would  itself  become  a  scene 
ef  aearchy*  Besides,  Mr..  Thsk  it  x  WfX  of  an.  aspiring  and 
<}enunaiiding  mind,.  9Mde.  rather  to  centroul  than,  to  he 
controUed,  and  h^  n^vei?  wiU  bfi^  upr  can  be,  in  any  admimsR 
Iratioi^  in  which  h^  will  be  giiided  by  any  of  Aose  whom  I 
have  been  acjcustomed  tQ  confide.  Io#  It  is  abusurd  to  think 
that  he  woeld  or  coiUd.  If  his  own  opinions  do  net  controul 
him»  nothing  can.  When  vee  consider  of  aa  adherence  to  a 
man  which  leads  to  his.  power,  we>  must  not  only  see  whaft 
the  nvm  is,  but  li^ow  he  stsmds  tebted^  It  is.  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Mr.  Foit  acts  ist  dose  and  inoepasable  oonMsioa 
^ith  another  gentleman  of  ex9ctly  the  same  description  aa 
himself  and  who,  perhaps,  of  the  two»  is  the  leade. .  The 
zest  of  the  body  are  not  a.  great  deal  mere  tracuble  \  and 
wv^r  them,  if  Mr*.  Fox  and  Mr.  SheridaA  have  authority^ 
most  assuredly  the  Deke  of  Portland  has  not  the  smallest  de* 
gree  of  inftuence. 

52.  One  must  take  care,  duit  a  blipd  partiality  to  some 
persons,  and  9s  blind  an  hatred  to  others,  may  not  enter  in- 
to our  minc^  under  a  colour  of  infleaible  puUick  principle* 
We  hear,  as  a  reason  for  dingii^toMr.  Fok  aft  present^tbat 
nine  years  ago  Mr.  Pitt  got  into  power  by  mischievous  in-f 
tcigues  Wtb  the  courts  vrith  the  dissenteis,  and  with  other 
factious;  people  out  of  parliament,  to  the  discredit  and  weab» 
ening  of  the  po^mer  of  the  house  of  oommoaa*  His  condnd 
nine  years  ago  I  still  hold  to  be  very  culpable.  These  aie^ 
however,  manj  things  very  culpaUe  that  I  do  not  know  how 
to  punislu  My  opinioi^  on  such  matters,  I  must  submit  to 
the  good  of  the  state,  as  I  have  done  on  former  occasions; 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  authors  and  managers  o£ 
the  American  war,  with  whom  I  have  acted»  both  in  office 
and  inqppoaitioo,  with  great  confidence  and  eoedialityi^thougk 
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I  ttoi^  ^ttauf  of  their  dots  criminai  imd  impeachable. 
Whiltt  the  laikoandtict  of  Mr,  Pitt  a(nd  hh  associates  was  yet 
feoem,  ittmnat  ^pMsibl^  to  get  Mr.  Foil  of  himself  to  take 
m  ^MkgWMHtp^areMn  to  countenance  others  in  t^tig  any  step 
ttpon  the  fi^ouik}  of  that  misconduct  andfalse  policy,  though 
if  die  mottfrs  h«d  been  then  taken  up  and  pursued,  sudi 
a  step  contd  tiot  have  appearedso  evidently  desperate  as  nxm 
it  k.  So  far  from  porsumg  Mr.  Pitt,  I  know  that  then,  and 
fisr  some  time  aftof,  some  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends  were  actually, 
;fDd  Widi  no  smati  earnestness,  looking  out  to  a  coalition  with 
that  geiftVemaA.  For  years  I  neirer  heard  this  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  miscondttct  on  that  occasion  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fox,  either  in  pobUckor  in  private,  as  a  ground  for  opposi- 
tkm  to  ttest  minister.  All  opposition,  from  that  peridd  to 
fhb  vety  se^ion,  has  proceeded  upon  the  separate  measures 
as  they  seporatefly  arose,  without  any.  vmdictive  retrospect  to 
Mr.  Pht's  conduct  in  1 784.  My  memory,  however,  may  fail 
me.  I  mnst  appeal  to  the  printed  debates,  which  (so  far  as 
Mr.  Foxis  concerned)  are  unusually  accurate. 

5S.  Whatever  might  have  been  in  our  power,  at  an  early 
period,  ait  this  day  I  see  no  remedy  for  what  was  done  in 
1 764.  I  had  no  great  -hopes  even  at  the  ume.  I  wasthere* 
fiire  very  eager  to  wcord  a  remonstrance  on  the  journals  of 
die  house  of  commons,  as  a  caution  against  such  a  popular 
dehiiion  hi*  times  to  come }  and  this  I  then  feared,  and  now 
am  cer^n,  is  all  that  could  be  done.  I  know  of  no  way  of 
animadvett^  on  the  crown.  I  know  of  no  mode  df  calling 
taa^coont  the  houee  of  lords,  who  threw  out  the  India  biU» 
in  a'Way  not  much  to  their  credit.  As  little,  or  rather  le8s» 
am  I  able  to  coerce  the  people  at  large,  who  behaved  very 
unwisely  and  intemperately  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
llien  accused,  by  me  as  well  as  others,  of  attempting  to  be 
minister,  without  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  house  of 
commons,  thoagh  he  did  efnjoy  the  confidence  of  the  crown. 
That  house  of  commons,  whose  confidence  he  did  not  enjoy, 
oBfortanateiy  did  not  itself  enjoy  the  confidence  (though  we 
well  deserved  it)  either  of  die  crown  or  of  the  publiek. 
For  want  6f  that  cotirfidence,  die  then  house  of  ccmimons 
did  not  survive  die  congest.  Since  that  period  Mr.  Pitt  has 
enjoyed  the  coiifidence  of  die  crown,  ^and  of  the  lordsi  and 
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ofthebouseo/a>mmons,ibx<mg\x  two  successive  pariiamems  $ 
and  I  suspect  that  he  has  ever  since,  and  that  he  does  stiU, 
enjpy.  as  large  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  without  doors,  as  his  great  rival*  Before  whom,  then^ 
is  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  impeached,  and  by  whom  ?  The  more  I 
consider  the  matter,  the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  idea  of  proscribing  Mr.  Pitt  indirectly^  when  you  cannot 
directly  punish  him,  is  as  chimerical  a  project,  and  as  unjustifi- 
able,  as  it  would  be  .to  have  proscribed  Lord  North.  For 
supposing,  that  by  indirect  ways  of  of^position,  by  opposition 
upon  measures  which  do  not  relate  to  the  business  of  1784, 
but  which  00  oth^  grounds  might  prove  unpopular,  you 
were  to  drive  him  from  his  seat,  this  would  be  no  example 
whatever  of  punishment  for  the  matters  we  charge  as  offen- 
ces in  1784.  On  a  cool  and  dispassionsfte  view  of  the  afiairs 
of  this  time  and  country,  it  appears  obvious  to  me,  that  one 
or  the  other  of  those  two  great  men,  that  is,  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr. 
Fox,  must  be  minister.  They  are,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  irrecon- 
cileable.  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  in  this  session  has  rendered  the 
idea  of  his  power  a  matter  of  serious  alarm  to  many  people,, 
who  were  very  little  pleased  with  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration.  They  like  nei- 
ther the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784>,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
1793 ;  but  they  estimate,  which  of  the  evils  is  most  pressing 
at  the  time,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  consequent  of  a 
change.  If  Mr.  Fox  be  wedded,  they  must  be  sensible,  that 
his  opinions  and  principles^  on  the  now  existing  state  of 
things  at  home  and  *abroad,  must  be  taken  as  his  portion. 
In  his  train  must  also  be  taken  the  whole  body  of  gentlemen, 
who  are  pledged  to  him  and  to  each  other,  and  to  their  com- 
mon, politicks  jand  principles«-^I  believe  no  king  of  Great 
Britain  ever  will  adopt  for  bis  confidential  servants,  that  body 
of  gentlemen,  holding  that  body  of  principles.  Even  if  the 
present  king  or  hb  successor  should  think  fit  to  take  that 
step,  I  apprehend  a  general  discontent  of  thc«e,  who  wish 
that  this  nation  and  that  Europe  should  continue  in  their 
present  state,  would  ensue  \  a  discontent,  which  combined 
with  the. principles  and  progress  of  the  new  men  in  power, 
would  ;ihake  this  kingdom  to  its  foundations.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  one  political  conjecture  can  be  more  certain  than  this. 
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54.  Withoat  at  all  defending  or  palliating  Mr.  Pitt's  con- 
duct in  1784»  I  mus^  observe,  that  the  crisis  of  179S,  with 
regatd  to  every  thing  at  home  and  abroad,  is  full  as  impor* 
tant  as  that  of  1784  ever  was ;  and,  if  for  no  6ther  reason, 
by  being  present  is  much  more  important.  It  is  not  to  nine 
years  ago  we  are  to  look  for  the  danger  of  Mr.  Fox's  and 
Mr.  Sheridan's  conduct,  and  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  act 
with  them.  It  is  at  tbis  very  time,  and  in  this  very  session, 
that,  if  they  had  not  been  strenuously  resisted,  they  would 
not  merely  have  discredited  the  house  of  commons  (as  Mr. 
Pitt  did  in  1784,  when  he  persuaded  the  king  to  reject  their 
advice,  and  to  appeal  from  them  to  the  people),  but,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  the  means  of  wholly  subverting 
the  house  of  commons  and  the  house  of  Peers,  and  the  whole 
constitution  actual  and  virtual,  together  with  the  safety  and 
independence  of  this  nation,  and  the  peace  and  settlement 
of  every  state  in  the  now  christian  world.  It  is  to  our  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  Jacobinism,  and  of  the  probability  by  cor- 
ruption, faction,  and  force,  of  its  gaining  ground  every 
where,  that  the  question  whom  and  what  you  are  to  support 
is  to  be  determined.  For  my  part,  without  doubt  or  hesi-^ 
tation,  I  look  upon  jacobinism,  as  the  most  dreadful,  and 
the  most  shameful  evil,  which  ever  afflicted  mankind,  a 
thing  which  goes  beyond  the  power  of  all  calculation  in  its 
mischief;  and  that  if  it  is  suffered  to  exist  in  France,  we 
must  in  England,  and  speedily  too,  fall  into  that  calamity. 

55.  I  figure  to  myself  the  purpose  of  these  gentlemen  ao* 
complished,  and  this  ministry  destroyed.  I  see  that  the  per- 
sons who  in  that  case  must  rule,  can  be  no  other  than  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  friends  of  the  people,  the  parlia- 
mentary reformers,  and  the  admirers  of  the  French  revolur 
tion.  The  principal  of  these  are  all  formally  pledged  to 
their  projects.  If  the  Duke  of  l^ortll^nd  and  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam  should  be  admitted  into  that  system  (as  they  might  and 
probably  would  be),  it  is  quite  certain  they  could  not  have 
the  smallest  weight  in  it  -,  less,  indeed,  than  what  they  now 
possess,  if  less  were  possible :  because  they  would  be  less 
wanted  than  they  now  are  j  and  because  all  those  who  wished 
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to  join  thcm>  an4  to  act  voder  thAa»»  lukve  beta  rt|fcte4  by 
theDi^tofPonlaiidandLar4VittwiUi«mthei^  tnd 
Mr.  Fo3i>  fia&ig  than  thM  by  tbssQclTeft  disvo 
^ite  a  new  fitbridc^  upon  qqito  a  nev  ftwmdatkm.  Thevt 
ia  no  trifling  on  this  aidjeol.  We  ate  very  dialanctly  belbfo 
m  the  miniitry  that  would  be  Ibmnedy  and  the  jdan  that 
would  be  purtoed.  If  we  like  the  plan,  we  mmt  with  the 
power  of  those  who  are  to  carry  it  into  ezecvtion  i  but  to 
ponue  the  political  exaltation  of  those  whose  political  meas*- 
tives  we  disapprove,  and  whose  piiinciples  we  dissent  from,  is 
1^  species  of  modem  politicks  not  easily  comprehensible,  and 
which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  country,  if  k  should  cos^ 
tinue  and  spread.  Mr.  Pitt  may  be  the  worst  of  men,  and 
Mr.  Fos  may  be  the  best ;  but,  at  present,  the  fermer  is  in 
the  interest  of  his  country,  and  of  the  order  of  thiags  lon|f 
established  in  Europe :  Mr.  Fox  is  not.  I  have,  for  one» 
been  bom  in  this  order  of  things,  and  would  £un  die  in  it. 
lam  sure  it  is  sufficient  to  make  men  as  virtuous,  as  happy^ 
and  as  knowing  as  any  thing  which  Mr^  Fox,  and  his  friends 
sdhroad  or  at  home,  would  substitute  in  its  place  \  and  I  should 
be  sorry  that  any  set  of  politicians  should  obtain  power  in 
Inland,  whose  principles  or  schemee  should  lead  them  to 
countenance  persons  or  factions  whose  object  is  to  introduce 
some  new  devised  order  of  things  into  Enj^and,  or  to  support 
duit  order  where  it  is  already  introduced,  in  France  ^  a  place, 
in  which  if  it  can  be  fixed,i  in  my  mind,  it  must  have  a  ceiv 
taya  and  decided  intfuence  in  asid  i^ka  tWi  kingdom.  This 
is  my  account  of  my  G<mdnct  to  my  private  firiends.  I  hncm 
already  said  all  I  wishto  say,  er  nearly  so,  to  the  publidc.  i 
write  this  With  paui»  and  widi.a  heart  full  of  grief ! 
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PREFACE, 


X  HE  French  revolution  has  been  the  sutu 
ject  of  various  speculations,  and  various  histories.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  royalists  and  the  republicans  have  differed  a 
good  deal  in  their  accounts  of  the  principles  of  that  revolui* 
tion,  of  the  springs  which  have  set  it  in  motion,  and  of  the 
true  character  of  those  who  have  been,  or  still  are  the  prin- 
cipal actors  on  that  astonishing  scene. 

They  who  are  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  that  event, 
win  undoubtedly  object  to  every  state  of  facts  which  comes 
only  firom  the  authority  of  a  royalist.  Thus  much  must  be 
allowed  by  those  who  are  the  most  firmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  religionV  law,  and  order  (for  of  such,  and  not  of 
friends  to  despotism,  the  royal  party  is  composed)  that  their 
very  affection  to  this  generous  and  manly  cause,  and  their 
abhorrence  of  a  revolution,  not  less  fatal  to  liberty  than  to 
government,  may  possibly  lead  them  in  some  particulars  to  a 
more  harsh  representation  of  the  proceedings  of  their  adver- 
saries, than  would  be  allowed  by  the  cold  neutrality  of  an 
impartial  judge.  Thb  sort  of  errour  arises  from  a  source 
hi^y  laudable ;  but  the  exactness  of  truth'  may  suffer  even 
from  the  feelings  of  virtue.  History  will  do  justice  to  the 
intentions  of  worthy  men  \  but  it  will  be  on  its  guard  against 
their  infirmities ;  it  will  examine  with  great  strictness  of  scrur 
tiny,  whatever  appears  from  a  writer  in  favour  of  his  own 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  escapes  him,  and  makes 
against  that  cause,  comes  with  the  greatest  weight. 
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In  this  important  controversy^  the  translator  of  the  follow- 
ing work  brings  forward  to  the  English  tribanal  of  opinion, 
the  testimcxiy  of  a  witness  beyond  all  exception.  His  com- 
petence is  undoubted.  He  iaiows  every  thing  which  con- 
cerns this  revolution  to  the  bottom.  He  is  a  chief  actor  in 
all  the  scenes  which  he  presents.  No  man  can  object  to 
him  as  a  royalkt :  the  royal  party^  and  the  Christian  rdigion, 
never  had  a  more  determined  enemy.  In  a  word>  it  u  Bri»> 
SOT. — ^It  is  Brissot  the  nymbBcan,  tlra  jacobin,  and  the  phi- 
losopher, who  is  bhmght  to  give  an  account  of  jacobinism, 
and  of  republicanism,  and  of  philosophy. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  his  account  of  the  ge- 
nius of  jacobinism,  and  its  effects,  is  not  confined  to  the  peri- 
od in  which  that  faction  came  to  be  divided  within  itself. 
Ir  seiwalt  and  those  very  important  particulars.  Brissot's 
observations  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  period^ 
before  the  great  schism,  and  whilst  the  jacobins  acted  as  one 
body  ^  insomuch)  that  the  fer  greater  partof  (jheproceedjf^ 
of  the  ruling  powers,  since  the  conunencemeDt  of  the  revc^ 
lution  in  France,  so  strikingly  paiotedt  ao  strong^  and  so 
justly  reprobated  by  Brissot^  were  the  a^ta  tff  BritMt  himself 
andhis  associates.  AU  tjl»e  members  of  the  Cirondin subdi- 
vision were  as  deeply  concerned  a»  any  of  the  Mouoeaiii 
C9uld  po»ib]y  bcb  tnd  sqme  of  them  tsimh  more  deeply,  ai 
those  horrid  traasactiona  which  have  fitted  all  the  thinkiwi|; 
put  of  Europe  widir  the  greatest  detes(aition«  a»d  with  the 
jDost  aerious  apprehensions  for  tb«  comanon  liber^  and 
safety* 

A  question  will  very  naturally  be  aike4i  ^'Hbat  ooqid  itkm 
dttce  Brisiot  to  draw  such  a  pictum  i  He  must  have  bee^ 
sensible  it  was  his  own*  The  answ>er  is— the  indiieepienc 
wa»  the  aame  with  that  which  ledUm  t#  p49kafce  in  the  pet^ 
petration  of  aU  the  crimes,  tbecabimitoin  effeas  of  which  bt 
dascriiwB  with  the.|»efi  of  a  mASter-HunUtiom.  Hk  fitoiM 
h»irwg  obtaoied  their  atiq»eildoQ»  9M  tianaMral  power^  hf 
rooting  out  of  the  minds  4^  bh  unhapyy  tovntrymeA  ever^ 
princ^e  of  religiont^mciraUtyy  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  hMomv 
discovered^  that  when  aiuthprity  came  into  their  hands^  k 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficiiltf  for  them  to  carry  on 
government  on  the  principles  by  which  they  had  detftroytd  it. 
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fkt  ri^  ofato^  Md  tlie  a«w  pmciplM  of  Uberty  md 
flqoalkyt  wow  vtrf  ivibaiidy  iaitrunke^ 
ad  to  establiali  a  tystem  ^  traiiiq|«iUity  wad  order.  Tisef 
who  were  taught  to  find  nothing  to  respect  in  the  title  and 
the  wtoet  of  Loois  the  shcteentib^  a  priace  sueoeeding  to  th'e 
threne^thft  fiMidameai^hw%  in  the  line  of  a  nicceftioD  of 
flMsnarcht  comimied  for  ibnrteen  hundred  yeirs»  tfioofid  notb- 
kig  which  oobU  bind  them  to  an  implicit  fideUtj^  and  duti- 
lid  aUegianco  to  Meo*  Brissot^  Vergniaux»  Condnroet^  Ana- 
cfcarsiiaootSf  and  Thomas  Paine» 

in  this  diflkdty,  they  did  as  well  as  they  could.  To  gov* 
«m  the  people»  they  most  incline  the  people  to  obey.  The 
work  was  difEcuIt^  but  it  was  necessary.  They  were  to  ac* 
oomplish  it  by  tnch  aoateriab  and  by  such  instruments  at  they 
had  in  their  hand*.  They  were  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  order^moraiityy  and  submission  to  the  laws,  from  the  prio-i 
dples  of  atheism,  piofligacy,  and  sedition.  lit  as  the  disguise 
became  them,  they  began  to  assume  the  mask  df  an  ausi^ere 
and  ripd  virtues  they  exhausted  all  the  stores  of  their  elo* 
qnence  (which  in  some  of  them  were  not  inconsiderable}  m 
dechmatiens  against  tnmuk  and  confusion ;  they  made  daily 
harrangues  on  fhe  bkssinge  of  order,  discipline,  quiet,  and 
obediencas,  to  authorky  y  they  even  shewed  some  sort  <^  dis- 
positicm  to  protect  sneh  property  as  had  not  beenconfiscated. 
They,  who  on  every  occasion  had  discovered  a  sort  of  fori-, 
one  Airst  of  bbod,  and  a  greedy  appetite  for  slaughter,  who 
avowed  and  gloried  in  the  murders  and  massacres  of  the 
fiMHtetnth  of  July,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October,  and  of 
the  tenth  of  August,  now  began  to  be  squeamish  and  £istidi* 
ons  wiA  regard  todioae  of  the  second  of  September. 

&n  their  pretended  scruples  on  the  sequel  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  tenth  of  Augnst,  they  imposed  upon  no  living  creature, 
and  diey  obtained  not  the  smallest  credit  for  humanity. 
They  endeavoured  so  establish  a  distiaetaony  by  the  belief  of 
which  Aey  hoped  to  heap  the^irit  of  murder  sa&ly  bottled 
upf  and  lailad  for  their  own  purposes,  without  endangering 
thoflBselvel  by  die  fumes  of  the  poison  which  they  prepared 
for  their  enemies. 

Roland  was  the  chief  and  the  most  accredited  of  the  fac- 
tion >-flis  morals  had  furnished  little  matter  of  exception 
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against  him  ;-*-old,  domestick,  and  uxorious,  he  led  a  privaite 
life  sufficiently  blameless.  He  was  therefore  set  up  as  the 
Cato  of  the  republican  party,  which  did  not  abound  in  such 
characters* 

This  man  like  most  of  the  chiefs,  yt»s  the  manager  of  a 
newspaper,  in  which  he  promoted  the  interest  of  his  party. 
He  was  a  fatal  present  made  by  the  revolutionists,  to  the  un- 
happy king,  as  one  of  his  ministers  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion. Amongst  his  colleagues  were  Ciaviere  and^  Servan. 
All  the  three  have  since  that  time,  either  lost  their  heads  by 
the  axe  of  their  associates  in  rebellion,  or  to  evade  their  own 
revolutionary  justice  have  fallen  by  their  own  hands. 

These  ministers  were  regarded  by  the  king  as  in  a  conspi- 
racy to  dethrone  him.  Nobody  who  considers  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  the  deposition  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ^ 
nobody  who  attends  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of  those  min- 
isters, can  hesitate  about  the  reality  of  such  a  conspiracy. 
The  king  certainly  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  remove  them ;  and  the  necessity  which  first  oblig- 
ed him  to  choose  such  regicide  ministers,  constrained  him 
to  replace  them  by  Diimourier  the  Jacobin,  and  some  others 
of  little  efficiency,  though  of  a  better  description. 

A  little  before  this  removal,  and  evidently  as  a  part  of  the 
conspiracy,  Roland  put  into  the  king's  hands  as  a  memorial^ 
the  most  insolent,  seditious,  and  atrocious  libel,  that  has  prob- 
ably ever  been  penned.  This  paper  Roland  a  few  days  af- 
ter delivered  to  the  National  Assembly,*  who  instantly  pob- 
lished  and  dispersed  it  over  all  France  j  and  in  order  to  give 
it  the  stronger  operation  they  declared,  that  he  and  his  broth- 
er ministers  had  carried  with  them  the  regret  of  the  nation. 
None  of  the  writings  which  have  inflamed  the  Jacobin  spirit 
tp  a  savage  fury,  ever  worked  up  a  fiercer  ferment  through 
the  whole  mass  of  the  republicans  in  every  part  of  France. 

Under  the  thin  veil  of  preduticn,  he  strongly  rtcommends 
all  the  abominable  practices  ¥diich  afterwards  followed.  In 
particular  he  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  populace  against  the 
respeaable  and  conscientious  clergy,  who  became  the  chief 
objects  of  the  massacre,  and  who  were  to  him  the  chief  ob- 

*  Presented  to  the  king  June  13,  delirered  to  hiai  the  preceding  Mon* 
day.— TVtfwArfor. 
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jtets  of  ^  malignity  and  rancour  that  one  could  hardly  think 
to  exist  in  an  human  heart. 

We  have  the  relicks  of  his  fanatical  persecution  here. 
We  are  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  persecu- 
tors and  of  the  persecuted^!  do  not  say  the  accusers  and  ac- 
cused ;  because  in  all  the  furious  declamations  of  the  atheis- 
-tick  faction  against  these  (oen,  not  one  specifick  charge  has 
been  made  upon  any  one  person  of  those  who  suffered  in 
their  massacre,  or  by  their  decree  of  exile. 

The  king  had  declared  that  he  would  sooner  perish  under 
their  axe  (he  too  well  saw  what  was  preparing  for  him)  than 
give  his  sanction  to  the  iniquitous  act  of  proscription,  under 
which  those  innocent  people  were  to  be  transported. 

On  this  proscription  of  the  clergy,  a  principal  part  of  the 
ostensible  quarrel  between  the  king  and  those  ministers,  had 
turned.  Fcom  the  time  of  the  authorized  publication  of 
this  libel,  some  of  the  manoeuvres  long  and  uniformly  pursu-^ 
ed  for  the  king's  deposition  became  more  and  more  evident 
and  declared^ 

The  10th  of  August  came  on,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
Roland  had  predicted  :  it  i^as  foQowed  by  the  same  conse- 
quences— ^The  king  was  deposed,  after  cruel  massacres,  in  the 
courts  and  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  and  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  city^  In  reward  of  his  treason  to  his  old  master, 
Roland  was  by  his  new  masters  named  minister  of  the  home 
department. 

The  massacres  of  the  second  of  September  were  begotten 
by  the  massacres  of  the  tenth  of  August.  They  were  uni- 
,  versally  foreseen  and  hourly  expected.  During  this  short 
interval  between  the  two  murderous  scenes,  the  furies,  male 
and  female,  cried  out  havock  as  loudly  and  as  fiercely  as  ev- 
er. The  ordinary  jails  were  all  filled  with  prepared  victims ; 
and  when  they  overflowed,  churches  were  turned  into  jails. 
At  this  time  the  relentless  Roland  had  the  care  of  the  gen- 
eral police ;  he  had  for  his  colleague  the  bloody  Damon,  who 
was  minister  of  justice  :-*the  insidious  Petion  vras  mayor  of 
Paris— the  treacherous  Manuel  was  procurator  of  the  Com- 
mon-hall.  The  magistrates  (some  or  all  of  them)  were  evi- 
dently the  authors  of  this  massacre.  Lest  the  national  guards 
should,  by  their  very  name,  be  reminded  of  their  duty  in 
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preserving  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizefis»  the  pciam^ii 
council  of  Paris,  pretending  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  <iS 
resisting  the  murderers  (although  in  truth  neither  their  num- 
bers nor  their  arms  were  at  all  formidable)  obliged  those 
guards  to  draw  the  charges  from  their  muskets,  and  took 
away  their  bayonets.  One  of  their  journalists,  and  accord* 
ing  to  their  fashion,  one  of  their  leading  statesmen,  Gorsas 
mentfbns  this  fact  in  his  newspaper,  which  he  formerly  called 
the  Galley  Journal.  The  title  was  well  suited  to  the  psiper 
and  its  author.  For  some  felonies  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
the  gallies ;  but  by  the  benignity  of  the  late  king,  this  felop 
(to  be  one  day  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  regicide)  had  been 
pardoned  and  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Tippoo  Sultan.  His  gratitude  was  such  as  might  natural- 
ly have  been  expected ;  and  it  ha^  lately  been  rewarded  as 
It  deserved.  This  liberated  galley-slave  was  raised,  in  mock- 
ery of  all  criminal  law,  to  be  minister  of  justice :  he  became 
from  his  elevation  a  more  conspicuous  object  of  accusation^ 
and  he  has  since  received  the  punishment  of  his  former 
crimes  in  proscription  and  death. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  the  minister  of  the  home  department 
was  employed  at  this  crisis  ?  The  day  after  the  massacre  had 
commenced  Roland  appeared,  but  not  with  the  powerful  ap- 
paratus of  a  protecting  magistrate,  to  rescue  those  who  had 
survived  the  slaughter  of  the  first  day :  nothingof  this.  On 
the  third  of  September  (that  is  the  day  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  massacre)*  he  writes  a  long>  eUborate^  verbose 
epistle  to  the  assembly,  in  which,  after  magnifying,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  ton  ton  of  the  revolution,  his  own  integrity^  hu- 
manity, courage,  and  patriotism,  he  first  directly  justifies  all , 
the  bloody  proceedings  of  the  tenth  of  August.  He  consid- 
ers the  slaughter  of  that  day  as  a  necessary  measure  for  de- 
feating a  conspiracy,  which  (with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
falsehood  of  his  assertion)  he  asserts  to  have  been  formed  for 
a  massacre  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  which  he  more  than 
insinuates,  was  the  work  .of  his  late  unhappy  master,  who 
was' universally  known  to  carry  his  dread  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  hb  most  guilty  subjects  to  an  excess. 

•  Letter  to  the  Natioiul  Anembiy  signed— 7^  ACnister  0/  tie  ifiUrur 
90LAKD,  dated  Piuii,  Sept,  3d,  M /Mr  yX44«f#)f. 
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«  WitEoQt  the  day  of  the  tenth,"  says  he,  w  ft  Is  evident 
diat  we  shoald  have  teen  loist.  The  court,  prepared  for  a 
long  time,  waited  for  the  hour  which  was  to  accumulate  all 
treasons,  to  display  over  Paris  the  standard  of  death,  and  to 
reign  there  by  terrour.  The  sense  of  the  people  (le  senti- 
ment) always  just  and  ready  wheii  their  ofMnion  is  not  cor- 
mpted,  foresaw  the  epoch  marked  for  their  destruction,  and 
rendered  it  fatal  to  the  conspirators."  He  then  proceeds,  m 
the  csmt  which  has  been  applied  to  palliate  all  their  attroci^ 
ties  from  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1789,  to  the  present  time  ^ 
— ^<  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things/'  continues  he  **  and  in  that 
of  the  human  heart,  that  victory  should  bring  with  it  soms 
excess.  The  sea,  agitated  by  a  violent  storm,  roars  long  after 
the  tempest ;  but  every  thing  has  bounds^  which  ought  at  length 
to  be  observed." 

In  this  memorable  epistle,  he  considers  such  excesses  as  fa^* 
talities  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  conse- 
quently  not  to  be  punished.  He  allows  a  space  of  time  for 
,  die  duration  of  these  agitations:  and  lest  he  should  be 
tbpught  rigid  and  too  scanty  in  his  measure,  he  thinks  it  may 
be  hng.  But  he  would  have  things  to  cease  ai  length.  But 
Irhen,  and  where  P-^When  they  may  approach  his  own  per- 
son. 

«*  Testerdaj^  says  he,  <^  the  ministers  v;ere  denounced: 
vagary  indeed  as  to  the  matter^  because  subjects  of  reproach 
vrere  wanting ;  but  with  that  warmth  and  force  of  assertion, 
which  strike  the  imagination  and  seduce  it  for  a  moment, 
and  which  mislead  and  destroy  confidence,  without  which 
no  man  sfaoidd  remain  in  place  in  a  free  government.  7>j- 
ierday,  dgain,  in  an  assembly  of  the  presidents  of  all  the  sec- 
tions, convoked  by  the  ministers,  with  a  view  of  conciliating 
ail  minds,  and  of  mutual  explanation,  I  perceived  that  dis" 
trust  which  suspects^  interrogates^  and  fitters  operations.** 

In  this  manner  (that  is,  in  mutual  suspicions  and  interrog- 
atories) this  virtuous  minister  of  the  home  department,  and 
all  the  magistracy  of  Paris,  spent  the  first  day  of  the  massa- 
cre, the  atrocity  of  which  has  spread  horr6ur  and  alarm 
throughout  Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  putting  a 
stop  to  the  massacre,  had  any  part  in  the  object  of  their  meet- 
in^;^  ^  in  their  consultations  when  they  were  loet.    Her^ 
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was  a  minister  tremblingly  alive  to  his  own  safety,  dead  to 
that  of  his  fellow  citizens,  ^eager  to  preserve  his  place,  and 
worse  than  indifferent  about  its  most  important  duties. 
Speaking  of  the  people,  he  says,  <<  that  their  hidden  enemies 
may  make  use  of  this  agitation^*  (the  tender  appellation  which 
he  give  to  horrid  massacre)  "  to  hurt  thHr  best  friends^  and 
their  most  able  defenders.  Already  the  example  begins ;  let  it 
restrain  and  arrest  a  just  rage.  Indignation  carried  to  its 
height  commences  proscriptipns  w)iich  fall  only  on  the  guilty, 
but  in  which  errour  and  particular  passions  may  shortly  in- 
volve the  honest  manJ* 

He  saw  that  the  able  artificers  in  the  trade  and  mystery 
of  murder  did  not  choose  that  their  skill  should  be  unem« 
ployed  after  their  first  work  f  and  that  they  were  fiill  as 
ready  to  cut  off*  their  rivals  as  their  enemies.  This  gave  him 
*6ne  alarm,  that  was  serious.  This  letter  of  Roland  in  every 
part  of  it  lets  out  the  secret  of  all  the  parties  in  this  revolu-  * 
tion.  Plena  rimarum  est ;  hac^  atque  iliac  perfluit*  We  see 
that  none  of  them  condemn  the  occasional  pi:*actice  of  mur- 
der ;  provided  it  is  properly  applied  \  provided  it  is  kept 
within  the  bounds,  which  each  of  those  parties  think  proper 
to  prescribe.  In  this  case  Roland  feare4i  that  if  what  was 
occasionally  useful,  should  become  habitual,  the  practice 
might  go  further  than  was  convenient.  It  might  involve  the 
best  friends  of  the  last  revolution,  as  it  h^d  done  the  heroes 
of  the  first  revolution :  he  feared  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  La  Fayettes.and  Clermont-Tonnerres,  the  Dur 
ponts  and  Bamaves,  but  that  it  might  extend  to  the  Brissots 
and  Vergniauxs,  to  the  Condorcets,  the  Petions,  and  to  him- 
self. Under  this  apprehension  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
humane  feelings  were  altogether  unaffected. 

His  observations  on  the  massacre  of  the  preceding  day  are 
such  as  cannot  be  passed  over  : — *^  Yesterday,  said  he,  «  was 
a  day  upon  the  events  of  which  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
leave  a  veil ;  I  know  that  the  people  with  their  vengeance 
mingled  a  sort  of  justice ;  they  did  not  take  for  victims  a// who 
presented  themselves  to  tl\eir  fury  j  they  directed  it  to  them 
V)ho  had  for  a  long  time  been  spared  by  the  sword  of  the  law, 
and  who  they  believed^  from  the  peril  of  circumstances,  should 
^e  sacrificed  without  delay.     But  I  know  that  it  is  easy  t<^ 
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w/lains  and  traitors  to  misrepresent  this  effervncencey  and  that 
it  must  be  checked :  I  know  that  we  owe  to  all  France  the 
declaration,  that  the  executive  power  could  not  foresee  or 
prevent  this  excess.  I  know  that  it  is  due  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  to  place  a  limit  to  it,  or  consider  themselves 
as  abolished.'' 

In  the  midst  of  this  carnage  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
throwing  a  veil  over  it ;  which  was  at  once  to  cover  the  guilty 
from  punishment)  and  to  extinguish  all  compassion  for  the 
sufferers.  He  apologizes  for  it ;  in  fact,  he  justifies  it.  He 
who  (as  the  reader  has  just  seen  in  what  is  quoted  fron)  this 
letter)  feels  so  much  indignation  at  <<  vague  denunciations" 
when  made  against  himself,  and  from  which  he  then  feared 
nothing  more  than  the  subversion  of  bis  power,  is  not  ashamed 
to  eonsider  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  massacre  the  Parisi- 
ans brought  against  his  master  upon  denunciations  as  vague  as 
possible,  or  rather  upon  no  denunciations,  as  a  perfect  justifi- 
cation of  the  monstrous  proceedings  against  him.  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  the  murder  of  tl:ie  unhappy  priests  in  the 
Carmejy  who  were  under  no  crin^inal  denunciation  whatso- 
ever, '« a  vengeance  mingled  with  a  sort  of  justice  j"  he  observes 
that  ''  they  had  been  a  long  time  spared  by  the  sword  of 
the  law,'*  and  calk  by  anticipation  all  those  who  should  rep- 
resent tWs  «  effervescence^  in  other  colours,  villains  and  trai' 
tors :  he  did  not  then  foresee,  how  soon  himself  and  his  ac- 
complices would  be  under  the  necessity  of  assuming  the  pre- 
tended character  of  this  new  sort  of  **  villany  and  treason^* 
in  the  hope  of  obliterating  the  memory  of  their  former  real 
vUlanies  and  treasons  : — ^he  did  not  foresee,  that  in  the  course 
of  six  months  a  formal  manifesto  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  faction,  written  by  his  confederate  Brissot,  was  to  repre- 
sent this  **  effervescence*  as  another  "  St.  Bartholomew ;**  and 
speak  of  it  as  <<  having  made  humanity  shudder^  and  sullied  the 
Revolution  for  ever^* 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  takes  upon  himself  to  know 
the  motives  of  the  assassins,  their  policy,  and  even  what 
they  «  believed."  How  could  this  be  if  he  had  no  connec- 
tion with  them  ?     He  praises  the  murderers  for  not  having 

*  See  p.  12,  and  p.  13,  of  this  tranalatioiv 
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^ken  as  yet  all  the  lives  of  those  who  had^  as  he  calls  it» 
^presented  themsehes  as  Tictims  to  their  ftiry.^  He  paints 
Ihe  miserable  prisoners  who  had  been  forcibly  piled  upon 
one  another  in  the  church  of  the  CarmeliteS)  by  his  fiactiony 
as  presenting  themselves  as  victims  to  their  fury ;  as  if  death 
was  their  choice  \  or,  (allowing  the  idiom  of  his  language 
f6  make  this  equivocal)  as  if  they  were  by  some  accident 
fresented  to  the  fury  of  their  assassins :  whereas  he  knew* 
diat  the  leaders  of  the  murderers  sought  these  pure  and  in- 
nocent victims  in  the  places  where  they  had  deposited  them^ 
dind  were  sure  to  find  them.  The  very  selection^  which  he 
praises  as  a  sort  rf  justice  tempering  their  fury,  proves  Be^ 
yond  a  doubt,  the  foresight,  deliberation,  and  method  with 
which  this  massacre  was  made.  He  knew  that  circumstance 
on  the  very  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  massacres,wh*en, 
in  all  probability,  he  had  begun  this  letter,  for  he  presented 
h  to  the  Assembly  on  the  very  next. 

Whilst,  however,  he  defends  these  acts,  he  is  conscious 
that  they  will  appear  in  another  light  to  the  world.  He 
therefore  acquits  the  executive  power,  that  is,  he  acquits 
Mmself  (but  only  by  his  awn  assertion)  of  those  acts  «  of 
vengeance  mixed tuith  a  sort  of  justiccy*  " as  an  excess  which 
he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent/^  He  could  not,  he 
says,  foresee  these  acts ;  when  he  tells  us,  the  people  of  Paris 
had  sagacity  so  well  to  foresee  the  designs  of  the  court  on 
the  tenth  of  August ;  to  foresee  them  so  well,  as  to  mark 
the  precise  epoch  on  which  they  were  to  be  executed,  and 
#0  contrive  to  anticipate  them  on  the  very  day :  he  could  not 
foresee  these  events,  though  he  declares  in  this  very  letter 
llhat  victory  must  bring  with  it  some  excess ;— ^<  that  the  sea 
Msn  long  after  the  tempest.''  So  fur  as  to  his  foresight. 
As  to  hh  disposition  to  prevent,  if  he  had  foreseen  the  mas- 
sacres of  that  day ;  this  will  be  judged  by  his  care  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  massacre  then  going  on.  This  was  no  matter 
of  foresight.  He  was  in  the  very  midst  of  it.  He  does  not 
so  niuch  as  pretend,  that  he  had  used  any  force  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  But  if  he  had  used  any,  the  sanction  given  under  his 
hand,  to  a  sort  of  justice  in  the  murderers,  was  enough  to 
disarm  the  protecting  force. 
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Tk»t  appFQb9ti«»  of  what  tbey  ha4  already  done,  had  U8 
natural  effect  on  ihjs  executive  assassinsj  then  in  the  paro;(- 
ysm  of  their  fury,  a3  well  as  on  their  employers,  then  in  the 
mifist  of  the  execution  of  their  deUberate  cold-blooded  sys- 
tem of  murder.  He  did  not  at  all  differ  from  either  of 
them  in  the  (n'inciple  of  those  e3(ecutioiis»  but  only  in  the 
time  of  their  duration  ;  and  that  only  as  it  affected  himself 
Tlus,  though  to  him  a  great  consideration,  was  none  to  his 
^  confederates,  whp  were  at  the  same  time  his  rivals.  They 
were  encouraged  to  accomplish  the  work  they  had  in  hand* 
They  did  accomplish  it }  and  whilst  this  grave  moral  epistle 
from  a  grave  nunbter,  recommending  a  cessation  of  their 
vork  of  *<  vengeance  mingled  with  a  sort  of  justice"  was  be«> 
fore  a  grave  assembly,  the  authors  of  the  massacres  proceed- 
ed without  interruption  in  their  business  for  four  days  to- 
gether ;  that  is,  until  the  seventh  of  that  month,  and  until 
all  the  victims  of  the  first  proscription  in  Paris  and  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  several  other  places,  were  immolated  at  the  shrine 
of  the  grim  Moloch  of  liberty  and  equality.  All  the  priests, 
all  the  loyalists^  all  the  first  essayists  and  novices  of  revolu- 
tion in  1789,  that  could  be  found,  were  promiscuously  put 
to  death. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  long  letter  of  Roland^  it  is 
curious  to  remark  how  the  nerve  and  vigour  of  his  style, 
which  had  spoken  so  potently  to  his  sovereign,  is  relaxed, 
when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  sans-culottes  ^  how  that 
strength  and  dexterity  of  arm,  with  which  he  parries  and 
beats  down  the  scepter,  is  enfeebled  and  lost,  when  he  coines 
to  fence  with  the  poignard  I  When  he  speaks  to  the  popu- 
lace he  can  no  longer  be  direct*  The  whole  compass  o£  the 
language  is  tried  to  find  synonimes  and  circumlocutions  for 
massacre  and  murder.  Things  are  never  called  by  their 
common  names.  Massacre  is  sometimes  apMiqn^  sometimes 
/effffvescenee^  sometimes  excess  \  sometimes  too  continued  an 
exercise  of  a  nvQlutiqmrj  power. 

However,  after  what  had  passed  had  been  praised^  or  ex- 
cused, or  pardopedf  he  declares  Ipudly  against  such  proceedr 
ings  infitture.  Crimes  had  pioneered  ^d  ma4e  smQ9th  the 
way  for  the  march  of  the  virtues ;  and  from  thsit  tiipe^  or- 
der and  jttsticf^  and  a  siKXed  regivrd  for  pesson^  property^ 
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were  to  become  the  rules  for  the  new  democracy.  Here 
Roland  and  the  Brissotins  leagued  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion, by  endeavouring  to  preserve  peace.  This  short  story 
n^ill  render  many  of  the  jfarts  of  Brissot's  pamphlet,  in  whiclx 
Roland's  views  and  intentions  are  so  often  alluded  to,  the 
more  intelligible  in  themselves,  and  the  more  useful  in  their 
application  by  the  English  reader. 

Under  the  cover  of  these  artifices,  Roland,  Brissot,  and 
their  party  hoped  to  gain  the  bankers,  merchants,  substan- 
tial tradesmen,  hoarders  of  assignats,  and  purchasers  of  the 
confiscated  lands  of  the  clergy  and  gentry,  to  join  with  their 
party,  as  holding  out  some  sort  of  security  to  the  effects 
which  they  possessed,  whether  these  effects  were  the  acqui- 
sitions of  fair  commerce,  or  the  gains  of  jobbing  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  country,  and  the  plunder  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  In  this  design  the  party  of  Roland  and  Brissot 
succeeded  in  a  great  degree.  They  obtained  a  majority  in 
the  National  Convention.  Composed  however  as  that  As- 
sembly is,  their  majority  was  far  from  steady:  but  whilst 
they  appeared  to  gain  the  Convention,  and  many  of  the  out- 
lying.departments,  they  lost  the  city  of  Paris  entirely  and  ir- 
recoverably ;  it  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Marat,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Danton.  Their  instruments  were  the  sans-culotteSf 
or  rabble,  who  domineered  in  that  capital,  and  were  wholly 
at  the  devotion  of  those  incendiaries,  and  received  their  dai- 
ly pay.  The  people  of  property  were  of  no  consequence, 
'and  trembled  before  Marat  and  his  janissaries.  As  that  great 
man  had  not  obtained  the  helm  of  the  state,  it  was  not  yet 
come  to  his  turn  to  act  the  part  of  Brissot  and'his  friends* 
in  the  assertion  of  subordination  and  regular,  government. 
But  Robespierre  has  survived  both  these  rival  chiefs,  and  is 
now  the  great  patron. of  Jacobin  order. 

To  balance  the  exorbitant  power  of  Paris  (which  threat- 
tened  to  leave  nothing  to  the  >Jational  Convention,  but  a 
character  as  insignificent  as  that  which  the  first  assembly  had 
assigned  to  the  unha{>py  Louis  the  Sixteenth)  the  faction  of 
Brissot,  whose  leaders. were  Roland,  Petioh,  Vergniaux,  Is- 
nard,  Condorcet,  &c.  &c.  &c.  applied  themselves  to  gain  the 
great  commercial  towns,Lyons,  Marseilles,  Rouen,  Nantz,  and 
Bourdeauz.    The  republicans  of  the  Brtasotin  description* 
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to  whom  the  concealed  rojalistSj  still  very  numerous,  joined 
themselves,  obtained  a  temporary  superiority  in  all  these  pla- 
ces. In  Bburdeaax,  on  account  of  the  activity  and  eloquence 
of  some  of  its  representatives,  this  superiority  was  the  most 
distinguished.  This  last  city  is  seated  on  the  Garonne,  or 
Gironde  5  and  being  the  centre  of  a  department  named  from 
that  river,  the  appellation  of  Girondists  was  given  to  the 
whole  party.  These  and  some  other  towns  declared  strong- 
ly against  the  principles  of  anarchy ;  and  against  the  despot- 
ism of  Paris.  Numerous  addresses  were  sent  to  the  Conven- 
tion, promising  to  maintain  its  authority,  which  the  addres«> 
sers  were  pleased  to  consider  as  legal  and  constitutional, 
though  chosen,  not  to  compose  an  executive  government,  but 
to  form  a  plan  for  a  constitution. 

In  the  Convention  measures  were  taken  to  obtain  an  armed 
force  from  the  several  departments  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  that  body,  and  to  provide  for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
members  ^  neither  of  which,  from  the  fourteenth  of  July 
1789  to  tins  hour,  have  been  really  enjoyed  by  their  assem- 
blies sitting  under  any  denomination. 

This  scheme,  which  was  well  conceived^  had  not  the  de- 
sired success.  Paris,  from  which  the  Convention  did  not 
dire  to  move,  though  some  threats  of  such  a  departure  were 
from  time  to  time  thrown  out,  was  too  powerful  for  the  party 
of  the  Gironde.  Some  of  the  proposed  guards,  but  neither 
with  regularity  nor  in  force,  did  indeed  arrive  ;  they  were 
debauched  as  fast  as  they  came  i  or  were  sent  to  the  fron- 
tiers. The  game  played  by  the  revolutionists  in  1789  with 
respect  to  the  French  guards  of  the  unhappy  king,  was  now 
played  against  the  departmental  guards,  called  together  for 
the  protection  of  the  revolutionists.  Every  part  of  their  own 
policy  comes  round,  and  strikes  at  their  own  power  and  their 
own  lives. 

The  Parisians,  on  their  part,  were  not  slow  in  taking  the 
alarm.  They  had  just  reason  to  apprehend,  that  if  they  per- 
mitted the  smallest  delay,  they  should  see  themselves  besieg- 
ed by  an  army  collected  fix>m  sdl  parts  of  Prance.  Violent 
threats  were  thrown  out  against  that  city  in  the  assembly. 
Its  total  destruction  was  menaced.  A  very  remarkable  ex- 
pression was  used  in  these  debates^  that  « that  in  futurejtime? 

Vol.  IV,  B  B 
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it  might  be  inquired,  on  vhat  part  of  the  Seine  P»ri$  had 
stood."  The  faction  which  ruled  in  Paris,  too  bold  to  be  in- 
timated, and  too  vigilant  to  be  surprised,  instantly  armetf 
themselves.  In  their  turn  they  accused  the  Girondists  of  a 
treasonable  design  to  break  the  repuUick  one  and  indivLibk^ 
(whose  unity  they  contended  could  only  be  preserved  by  the 
supremacy  of  Paris)  into  a  number  of  confederate  common* 
wealths*  The  Girondin  faction  on  this  account  received  al- 
so the  name  oi federalists . 

Things  on  both  sides  hastened  fast  to  extremities.  Pa- 
ris, the  mother  of  equality,  was  herself  to  be  equalised.  Mat- 
ters were  come  to  this  alternative ;  either  that  city  must 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  member  of  the  federative  republick, 
-  or,  the  Convention,  chosen,  as  they  «aid,  by  all  France,  was 
to  be  brought  regularly  and  systematically  under  the  dominion 
of  the  common-hall,  and  even  of  any  one  of  the  sections  of 

Paris. 

In  this  awful  contest, ,  thus  brought  to  issue,  the  great 
mother  club  of  the  Jacobins  was  entirely  in  the  Parisian  inter- 
est. The  Girondins  no  longer  dared  to  shew  their  faces  in 
that  assembly.  Nine  tenths  at  least  of  the  jacobin  clubs 
throughout  France,  adhered  to  the  great  patriarchal  jacpbin- 
iere  of  Paris,  to  which  they  were  (to  use  their  own  term)  af- 
filiated.  No  authority  of  magistracy ,  judicial  or  executive,  had 
the  least  weight,  whenever  these  clubs^chose  to  interfere  ;  and 
they  chose  to  interfere  in  every  thing,  and  on  every  occasion. 
AH  hope  of  gaining  them  to  the  support  of  property,  or  to  the 
acknowledgement  of  any  law  but  their  own  will,  was  evidently 
vain,  and  hopeless.  Nothing  but  an  armed  insurrection  against 
their  anarchical  authority,  could  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
Qirondins.  Anarchy  was  to  be  cured  by  rebellion,  as  it  had 
been  caused  by  it. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  attempt  on  the  jacobins  and  the 
commons  of  Paris,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  supported 
by  all  the  remaining  property  of  France,  it  became  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  prepare  a  manifesto,  laying  before  the  pub- 
lick  the  whole  policy,  genius,  character,  and  conduct  of  the 
partisans  of  club  government.  To  make  this  exposition  as 
fully  and  clearly  as  it  ought  to  be  made,  it  was  of  the  same 
unavoidable  necessity  to  go  through  a  series  of  transactjpns. 
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b  which  those  concerned  in  this  revolution,  were  at  the  9»v- 
cral  periods  of  their  activity,  deeply  involved.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  design,  and  under  these  difficulties,  Brlssot 
prepared  the  following  declaration  of  his  party,  which  he  ex« 
tcuted  with  no  small  ability ;  and  in  this  manner  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  French  revolution  was  laid  open  in  ail  its 
parts. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  to  the  reader  the  fate  of 
the  design  to  which  this  pamphlet  was  to  be  subservient. 
The  Jacobins  of  Paris  were  more  prompt  than  their  adversa- 
ries.  They  were  the  re«liest  to  resort  to  what  La  Fayette 
calls  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties^  that  of  insurrection.  An- 
other sera  of  holy  insurrection,  commenced  the  thirty-first  of 
last  May.  As  the  first  fruits  of  that  insurrection  grafted  on 
insttrrection,  and  of  that  rebellion  improving  upon  rebellion, 
Che  sacr^  irresponsible  character  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
▼emion  was  laughed  to  scorn.  They  had  themselves  shewn 
in  their  proceedings  against  the  late  king,  how  little  the  most 
fixed  principles  are  to  be  relied  upon,  in  their  revolutionary 
constitution.  The  members  of  the  Girondin  party  in  the 
Convention,  were  seized  upon  or  obliged  to  save  themselves 
by  flight.  The  unhappy  author  of  this  piece,  whh  twenty 
of  his  associates^  suffered  together  on  the  scafiPold,  after  a 
trial,  the  iniquity  of  which  puts  all  description  to  defiance. 

The  English  reader  will  draw  from  this  work  of  Brissot, 
and  from  the  result  of  the  last  struggles  of  this  party,  some 
useful  lessons.  He  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  informa- 
tion of  those,  who  have  undertaken  to  guide  and  enlighten 
us,  and  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  have  cho- 
sen to  paint  the  French  revolution  and  its  consequences  in 
brilliant  and  flattering  colours.-— They  will  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  liberty  of  France,  which  has  been  so  much  mag- 
nified in  England.  They  will  do  justice  to  the  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  their  sovereign  and  his  parliament,  who  have 
put  them  in  a  state  of  defence,  in  the  war  audaciously  made 
upon  us,  in  favour  of  that  kind  of  liberty.  When  we  see 
(as  here  we  must  see)  in  their  true  colours  the  character  and 
policy  of  our  enemies,  our  gratitude  will  become  an  active 
principle.  It  will  produce  a  strong  and  zealous  co-operation 
with  the  efforts  of  our  government,  in  favour  of  a  constitu-r 
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tioi^  under  which  we  enjoj  advantages,  the  foil  value  of 
which,  the  querulous  weakness  of  human  nature  requires 
sometimes  the  opportunity  of  a  comparison,  to  understand 
and  to  relish. 

Our  confidence  in  those  who  watch  for  the  publick  will 
not  be  lessened*  We  shall  be  sensible  that  to  alarm  us  in  the 
late  circumstances  of  our  affairs,  was  not  for  our  molestation, 
but  for  our  security.  We  shall  be  sensible  that  this  alarm 
was  not  ill-timed — ^and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  given,  as 
it  was  given,  before  the  enemy  had  time  fully  to  mature  and 
accomplish  their  plans,  for  reducing  us  to  the  condition  of 
France,  as  that  condition  is  faithfully  and  without  exaggera- 
tion described  in  the  following  work.  We  now  have  our 
arms  in  our  hands ;  we  have  the  means  of  opposing  the  sense, 
the  courage,  and  the  resources  of  England,  to  the  deepest, 
the  most  craftily  devised,  the  best  combined,  and  the  most 
extensive  design,  that  ever  was  carried  on  since  the  begin-r 
ning  of  the  world,^  against  all  property,  all  order,  all  religion, 
all  law,  and  all  real  freedom. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  attend  to  the  part  of  this  pam-  • 
phlet  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobins,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  they  call  Belgia,  or 
]^e1gium.  It  is  from  page  seventy-two  to  page  eighty-four 
of  this  translation.  Here  the  views  and  designs  upon  all 
their  neighbours  are  fully  displayed.  Here  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  their  ferocious  politicks  is  laid  open  with  the  utmost 
clearness.  Here  the  manner  in  which  they  would  treat  every 
nation  into  which  they  could  introduce  their  doctrines  and 
influence  is  distinctly  marked.  We  see  that  no  nation  was 
out  of  danger,  and  we  see  what  the  danger  was  with  which 
every  nation  was  threatened.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet 
throws  the  blame  of  several  of  the  most  violent  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  other  party.  He  and  his  friends,  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  had  a  majority  in  the  National  Assembly.  He 
admits  that  neither  he  nor  th^y  ever  pMicklj  opposed  these 
measures ;  but  he  attributes  their  silence,  to  a  fear  of  render- 
ing themselves  suspected.  It  is  most  certain,  that,  whether 
from  fear,  or  from  approbation,  they  never  discovered  any 
dislike  of  those  proceedings,  till  Dumourier  was  driven  from 
the  Netherlands.    Bat  wl^atever  their  motive  wasj  it  is  plain 
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that  the  most  'violent  is»  and  since  the  revolution  has  always 
been»  the  predominant  party. 

If  Europe  could  not  be  saved  without  our  interposition^ 
(most  certainly  it  could  not)  I  am  sure  there  is  not  an  £ng- 
lishmant  who  would  not  blush  to  be  left  out  of  the  general 
effort  made  in  favour  of  the  general  safety*  But  we  are  not 
secondary  parties  in  this  war ;  ive  are  principals  in  the  dan^ 
ger,  and  ought  to  be  principals  in  the  exertion.  If  any  English- 
man  asks  whether  the  designs  of  the  French  assassins  are 
confined  to  the  spot  of  Europe  which  they  actually  desolate, 
the  citizen  Brissot,  the  author  of  this  book,  and  the  author 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  will  give  him  his 
answer.  He  will  find  in  this  book,  that  the  republicans  are 
divided  into  factions,  full  of  the  most  furious  and  destructive 
animosity  against  each  other  :  but  he  will  find  also  that  there 
is  one  point  in  which  they  perfectly  agree — that  they  are  all 
enemies  alike,  to  the  government  of  all  other  nations,  and 
only  contend  with  each  other  about  the  means  of  propa- 
gating their  tenets,  and  extending  their  empire  by  conquest. 

It  is  true,  that  in  this  present  work,  which  the  author  pro- 
fessedly designed  for  an  appeal  to  foreign  nations  and  poster- 
ity, he  has  dressed  up  the  philosophy  of  his  own  faction  in 
as  decent  a  garb  as  he  could  to  make  her  appearance  in  pub- 
lick;  but  through  every  disguise  her  hideous  figure  may  be 
distinctly  seen.  If,  however,  the  reader  still  wishes  to  see 
her  in  all  her  naked  deforiAity,  I  would  further  refer  him  to  a 
private  letter  of  Brissot  written  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
year,  and  quoted  in  a  late  very  able  pamphlet  of  Mallet  du 
Pan.  «  We  must,'*  (says  our  philosopher) «  set  fire  to  the  four 
comers  if  Europe ,"  in  that  alone  is  our  safety.  «  Dumourier 
cannot  suit  us.  I  always  distrusted  him.  Miranda  is  the 
general  for  us ;  he  understands  the  revolutionary  power^  he  has 
courage^  Kghts^  &c."*  Here  every  thing  is  fairly  avowed  in 
plain  language.  The  triumph  of  philosophy  is  the  universal 
conflagration  of  Europe  \  the  only  real  dissatisfaction  with 
Dumourier  is  a  suspicion  of  his  moderation  ;  and  the  secret 
motive  of  that  preference  which  in  this  very  pamphlet  the 
author  gives  tp  Miranda,  though  without  assignmg  hb  rea- 

♦  Sec  the  translation  of  Mallrt  Du  Pan's  work  printed  for  Owen,  page  53. 
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sons,  is  declared  to  be  the  superior  fitness  of  that  foreigh  ad- 
venturer for  the  purposes  of  subversion  and  destruction. — On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  can  be  any  man  in  this  country  so 
hardy  as  to  undertake  the  defence  &t  the  apology  of  the  pres- 
ent monstrous  usurpers  of  France  (  and  if  it  should  be  said 
in  their  favour,  that  it  is  not  just  to  credit  the  charges  of  their  , 
enemy  Brissot  against  them,  who  have  actually  tried  and  con- 
demned him  on  the  very  same  charges  among  others  ;  we  are 
luckily  supplied  with  the  best  possible  evidence  in  support 
of  this  part  of  his  book  against  them  :  it  comes  from  among 
themselves.  Camille  Desmoulins  published  the  <<  History  of 
the  Brissotins"  in  answer  to  this  very  address  of  Brissot.  It 
was  the  counter-manifesto  of  the  last  Holy  revolution  of  the 
thirty-first  of  May ;  and  the  flagitious  orthodoxy  of  his 
writings  at  that  period  has  been  admitted  in  the  late  scrutiny 
of  him  by  the  Jacobin  club,  when  they  saved  him  firom  that 
guillotine  <<  which  he  grazed.''  In  the  beginning  of  his  work 
he  displays  <^  the  task  of  glory/'  as  he  calls  it,  which  pre* 
sented  itself  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention.  All  is  sum- 
med up  in  two  points :  <<  to  create  the  French  republick,  and 
to  disorganize  Europe  i  perhaps  to  purge  it  of  its  tyrants  by  tie 
eruption  of  the  volcdnick  principles  of  equality*^*  The  coinci- 
dence is  exact ;  the  pfbof  is  complete  and  irresistible. 

In  a  cause  like  this,  and  in  a  time  like  the  present,  there 
is  no  neutrality.  They  who  are  not  actively,  and  with  de- 
cision and  energy,  against  jacobinism,  are  its  partisans. 
They  who  do  not  dread  it,  love  it.  It  cannot  be  viewed  with 
indifierence.  It  is  a  thing  made  to  produce  a  powerful  im« 
pression  on  the  feelings.  Such  is  the  nature  of  jacobinism, 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  this  system  must  be  regarded 
either  with  enthusiastick  admiration,  or  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  detestation,  resentment,  and  horrour. 

Another  great  lesson  may  be  taught  by  this  book,  and  by 
the  fortune  of  the  author,  and  his  party :  I  mean  a  lesson 
drawn  firom  the  consequences  of  engaging  in  daring  innova- 
tions, from  an  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  limit  their  mis- 
chievous operation  at  our  pleasure,  and  by  our  policy  to  se- 
cure ourselves  against  the  effect  of  the  evil  examples  we  hold 

*  See  the  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Briasotins,  by  Camille  Desmop- 
Uns,  printed  for  Owen,  p.  2.  « 
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out  to  the  world.  This  lesson  is  taught  through  almost  all 
the  important  pages  of  history  i  but  never  has  it  been  taught 
so  clearly  and  so  awfully  as  at  this  hour.  The  revolution- 
ists who  have  just  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  under  the 
sentence  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  (a  tribunal  composed 
of  those  with  whom  they  had  triumphed  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  government)  were  by  no  means  ordinary 
men,  or  without  very  considerable  talents  and  resources. 
But  with  all  their  talents  and  resources,  and  the  apparent  mo- 
mentary extent  of  their  power,  we  see  the  fate  of  their  proj- 
ects, their  power,  and  their  persons.  We  see  before  our 
eyes  the  absurdity  of  thinking  to  establish  order  upon  prin- 
ciples of  confusion,  or  with  the  materials  and  instruments  of 
rebellion,  to  build  up  a  solid  and  stable  government. 

Such  partisans  of  a  republick  amongst  us,  as  may  not  have 
the  worst  intentions,  will  see,  that  the  principles,  the  plans, 
the  manners,  the  morals,  and  the  whole  system  of  France,  is 
altogether  as  adverse  to  the  formation  and  duration  of  any 
rational  scheme  of  a  republick,  as  it  is  to  that  of  a  monarchy 
absolute  cur  limited-  It  is  indeed  a  system  which  can  only 
answer  the  purposes  of  robbers  and  murderers. 

The  translator  has  only  to  say  for  himself,  that  he  has 
found  some  difficulty  in  this  version.  His  original  author, 
through  haste,  perhaps,  or  through  the  perturbation  of.  a. 
mind  filled  with  a  great  and  arduous  enterprise,  is  often  ob- 
scure. There  are  some  passages  too,  in  which  his  language 
requires  to  be  first  translated  into  French,  at  least  into  such 
French  as  the  academy  would  in  former  times  have  tolerated. 
He  writes  with  great  fcn-ce  and  vivacity ;  but  the  language, 
like  every  thing  else  in  his  country,  has  undergone  a  revolu- 
tion. The  translator  thought  it  best  to  be  as  literal  as  pos- 
sible ;  conceiving  such  a  translation  would  perhaps  be  the 
most  fit  to  convey  the  author's  peculiar  mode  of  thinking. 
In  this  way  the  translator  has  no  credit  for  style  )  but  he  makes 
it  up  id  fidelity.  Indeed  the  facts  and  ohs^vations  are  so 
much  more  important  than  the  style,  that  no  apology  is  want- 
ed for  producing  them  in  any  intelligible  manner. 
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[VThe  Address  of  M.  Brissot  to  his  Constituents  being  now  almost  for- 
gotten, it  has  been  thought  right  to  add,  as  an  Appendix,  that  part  of  it  to 
which  Mr.  Bvrkk  poinu  our  particular  attention,  and  upon  which  he  so 
forabtf  coouQents  in  his  pre&ce.] 

JL  HREE  sorts  of  anarchy  have  ruined  our 
affairs  in  Belgium. 

The  anarchy  of  the  administration  of  Pache,  which  has 
completely  disorganized  the  supply  of  our  armies ;  which  by 
that  disorganization  reduced  the  army  of  Dumourier  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  its  conquests  $  which  struck  it  motionless 
through  the  months  of  November  and  December;  which 
hindered  it  from  joining  BoumonviUe  and  Custinei  and  from 
forcing  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  to  repass  the  Rhine,  and 
afterwards  from  putting  themselves  in  a  condition  to  invade 
Holland  sooner  than  they  did. 

To  this  state  of  ministerial  anarchy»  it  is  necessary  to  join 
that  other  anarchy  which  disorganized  the  troops,  and  occa- 
sioned their  habits  of  pillage ;  and  lastly,  that  anarchy  which 
created  the  revolutionary  power,  and  forced  the  union  to 
France  of  the  countries  we  had  invaded,  before  things  were 
ripe  for  such  a  measure. 

VWho  could>  however,  doubt  the  frightful  evils  that  were 
occasioned  in  our  armies  by  that  doctrine  of  anarchy  which 
under  the  shadow  of  equality  of  rigit,  would  establish  equal- 
ity of  £ict  i  Thb  is  universal  equality,  the  scourge  of  socie- 
ty, as  the  other  is  the  support  of  society.  An  anarchical 
doctrine  which  would  level  sdl  thingSi  talents,  and  ignorance^ 
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wtiies,  and  vices,  placa^  usages, '  and  sertices  ;  a  doctrine 
which  begot  that  fatal  project  of  ofganiting  the  army,  pre- 
sented by  Dubois  de  Crance»  to  which  it  will  be  indebted  for 
a  compleat  disorganization. 

Mark  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  system  of  this 
equality  of  fact»  entire  equality.  It  had  been  projected  and 
decreed  even  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Dutch  campaign. 
If  any  project  could  encourage  the  want  of  discipline  in  the 
soldiers,  any  scheme  could  disgust  and  banish  good  officers, 
and  throw  all  things  into  confusion  at  the  moment  when  or- 
der alon*  could  give  victory,  it  is  this  project,  in  truth  so 
stubbornly  defended  by  the  anarchists,  and  transplanted  into 
their  ordinary  tactick.  ^ 

How  could  they  expect  that  there  should  exist  any  disci- 
pline, any  subordination,  when  even  in  the  camp  they  per- 
mit motions,  censures,  and  denunciations  of  officers,  and  of 
Generals  ?  Does  not  such  a  disorder  destroy  all  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  superiours,  and  all  the  mutual  confidence  with- 
out which  success  cannot  be  hoped  for  ?  For  the  spirit  of  dis- 
trust makes  the  s6l£er  suspicious,  and  intimidates  the  gener- 
al. The  first  discerns  treason  in  every  danger ;  the  second, 
always  placed  between  the  necessity  of  conquest,  and  the  im- 
age of  the  scaflfbld,  daves  not  raise  himself  to  bold  concep- 
tion, and  those  heights  of  courage  which  electrify  an  army 
and  ensure  victory.  Turenne,  in  our  time,  would  haye  car- 
ried his  head  to  the  scafiEbld  $  for  he  was  sometimes  beat : 
but  the  reason  why  he  more  frequently  conquered  was,  that 
his  discipline  was  severe :  It  was,  tliat  his  soldiers  confiding 
in  his  talents,  never  muttered  discontent  instead  of  fighting. 
— ^Without  reciprocal  confidence  between  the  soldier  and  the 
general,  there  can  be  no  army,  no  victory,  especially  in  a 
firee  government. 

Is  it  not  to  the  same  system  of  anarchy,  of  equalisation, 
and  want  of  subordination,  which  has  been  recommended  in 
some  clubs,  and  defended  even  in  the  Convention,  that  we 
owe  the  pillages,  the  murders,  the  enormities  of  all  kinds 
which  it  was.  difficult  for  the  officers  to  put  a  stop  to,  froin 
the  general  spirit  of  insubordinati^  ^  excesses  whkb  have 
rendered  the  French  iiame'  odious  to  the  Belgians  i  Again, 
is  it  not  to  this  system  of  anarchy,  and  of  robbery,  that  we 

Vol.  IV.  C  c      • 
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are  indebted  for  the  revolutionary  ponffrjs^hich  \kz&  io  justly 
aggravated  the  hatred  of  the  Belgians  against  France  i 

What  did  enlightened  republicans  think  bc^fore  the  tenth 
of  August^  men  who  wished  for  liberty,  ma  only  for  their  pwff 
country^  hut  for  ali  Europe  ?  They  believed  that  they  could  geur 
erally  establish  it,  by  exciting  the  governed  against  the  governor f0 
in  letting  the  peapk  eee  the  facility  and  the  advantages  of  such  in- 
surrections^ 

But  how.  can  the  people  be  led  to  that  point  ?  By  the  exr 
ample  of  gbod  government  established  among  us ;  by  the  ex- 
ample of  order ;  by  the  care  of  spreading  nothing  but  mor- 
al i^leas  among  them  ;  to  respect  their  properties  and  their 
rights  ;  tQ  respect  their  prejudices,  even  when  we  combat 
them }  by  disinterestedness  in  defending  the  peoplej  by  a 
zeal  to  extend  the  spirit  of  liberty  amongst  them. 

This  system  was  at  fir3t  followed.*  '  Excellent  pamphlets 
from  th«  pen  of  Condorcet  prepared  the  people  for  liberty ; 
the  tenth  of  August,  the  republican  decrees,  the  battle  of 
Valmy,  tl^e  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  the  victory  of  Jemappc, 
all  spoke  in  fwvour  of  France  ;  all  was  rapdly  destroyed  by 
the  revolutionary  power.  Without  doubt,  good  intentions 
made  the  majority  of  the  assembly  adopt  it ;  they  would 
plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  a  foreign  soil,  under  the  shade 
of  a  people  already  free.  To  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Bpl« 
gium  it  seemed  but  the  mask  of  a  new  foreign  tyranny. 
This  opinion  was  erroneous ;  I  will  suppose  it  for  a  moment ; 
but  still  this  opinion  of  Belgium  deserved  to  be  considered. 
In  general  we  have  always  considered  our  own  opinions  and 
our  own  intentions,  rather  than  the  peopletVhose  cause  we 
defend.  We  have  given  those  people  a'  will ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  have  more  than  ever  alienated  them  from  liberty. 

How  could  the  Belgick  people  believe  themselves  free, 
^nce  we  exercise  for  them,  and  over  them,  the  rights  of  sov* 
ereignty;  when  without  consulting  them,  we  suppress  all  in 
a  mass^  their  ancient  usages,  their  abuses,  their  prejudices, 
those  classes  of  society  which  without  doubt  are  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  the  utility  of  whose  destruction  was 
not  as  yet  proved  to  them  ?  How  could  they  believe  them- 

*  I'he  most  seditious  libels  upon  all  governments,  in  order  to  ezc?te  insur- 
rectioa  in  Spain,  HoUimd^  and  other  countries.    Tranihtor, 
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$elTes  free»  and  sovereign,  ^hen  we  made  them  talce  such  ao 
oath  as  we  thought  fit^  as  a  test  to  gire  them  the  right  of 
voting  F  How  could  they  beheve  themselves  free>  when 
openly  despising  their  religious  worship,  which  religious  wor* 
ship  that  superstitious  people  valued  beyond  their  liberty, 
beyond  even  their  life ;  when  we  proscribed'  their  priests ; 
whence  banished  them  from  their  assemblies,  where  they 
were  in  the  practice  of  seeing  them  govern ;  when  we  seized 
their  revenues,  their  domains^  and  riches,  to  the  profit  of  the 
nation ;  when  we  carried  to  the  very  censer  those  hands 
which  they  regarded  as  profane  ?  Doubtless  these  operations 
were  fbnnded  on  principles ;  but  those  principles  ought  to 
have  had  the  consent  of  the  Belgians,  before  they  were  car- 
^  ried  into  practice,  otherwise  they  necessarily  becam«iour  most 
cruel  enemies.  ' 

Arrived  ourselves  at  the  last  bounds  of  liberty  and  equali- 
ty, trampling  under  our  feet  all  human  superstitions,  (after, 
however,  a  four  years  war  with  them,)  we  attempt  all  at  once 
to  raise  to  the  same  eminence,  men,  strangers  teventothe  first 
elementary  principles  of  liberty,  and  plunged  far  fifteen  ban- 
dred  years  in  ignorance  and  superstition ;  we  widbed  to  force 
men  to^  see,  when  a  thick  cataract  covered  their  eyes,  even 
before  we  had  removed  that  cataract ;  we  would  force  men 
to  see,  whose  dullness  of  character  had  raised  a  mist  before 
their  eyes,  and  before  that  character  was  altered.* 

*  It  may  not  be  smiss  once  for  all  to  remaik  oa  the  aijle  of  all  the  ]>hiio- 
sdphical  p0litfciaii«<of  fiance.  Without  any  diadnction  in  their  several  sects 
and  partiesy  theyoigcec.  in  treating  all  nations  who  will  not  conform  their 
government,  laws,  manners,  and  religion,  to  the  new  French  fashion,  as  an 
berd  of  slaves.  They  consider  the  content  with  which  men  live  under  those 
govemmcntt  as  stupidity,  and  all  attachment  to  rcUgioBt  as  tht-eflbcttof  tli9 
groBsett  ignofance 

Tiiff  people  of  the  Netherlands,  by  their  constitution,  are  as  much  entitled 
to  be  called  fvee^  as  any  nation  upon  earth.  The  Austrian  government  (un- 
til some  wild  attempts  the  emperour  Joseph  made  on  the  French  ptindple, 
but  which  hare  been  since  abandoned  by  the  court  of  Viennaii).  haa  been  re- 
naxkabiy  mildr  Ito  people  were  more  at  their  ease  than  the  Flemish  sub- 
|ects»  9U^cbUbAj  the  lower,  da^et.  -  It  ia  curious  to  hear  Uiis  great  oculist 
talk  of  couching  i\»faiaract  by  which  the  Netherlands  were  blinded,  and 
hindered  from  seeing,  in  its  proper  colours,  the  beautiful  vision  of  the  Freneh 
Repubtick,  which  he  has  himself  painted  with  so  masterly  an  hand.  That 
people  must  needs  be  dull,  blind,  and  brutalized  by  fifteen  hundred  years  o% 
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Do  you  believe  that  tlie  doctrine  which  now  prevails  in 
France  would  have  found  many  partisans  among  us  in  1789  i 
No  ^  a  revolution  in  ideas»  an4  in  prejudices^  is  not  nude 
with  that  rapidity  i  it  moves  gradually :  it  does  not  escalade. 
'  Philosophy  does  not  inquire  by  violence^  nor  by  seduction, 
nor  is  it  the  sword  that  begets  love  of  liberty, 

Joseph  the  Second  abo  borrowed  the  language  of  pbiloso-* 
phy  when  he  wished  to  suppress  the  monks  in  Belgium^  and 
to  seize  upon  their  revenues.  There  was  seen  on  him  a  mask 
only  of  ^ilosophyt  covering  the  hideous  countenance  of  a 
greedy  despot^  and  the  people  ran  to  arms.  Nothing  better 
than  another  kind  pf  despotism  has  been  seen  in  the  mw/«£ro»- 
ary  power,  •^ 

We  have  seen  in  the  commissioners  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, nothing  but  pro-consuls  working  the  mine  of  Bel- 
gium for  the  profit  of  the  French  nation  i  seeking  to  con- 
quer it  for  the  sovereign  of  Paris ;  either  to  aggnuidize  his 
empire,  or  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  debts,  and  furnish  a 
rich  prisK  to  th^  robbers  who  donuneered  in  France. 

Do  you  believe  the  Belgians  have  ever  been  the  dupes  of 
those  ^eU-rounded  periods,  which  they  vended  in  the  pulpit, 
in  oirder  to  familiaqize  them  to  the  idea  of  an  union  with 
France  i  Do  you  believe  they  were  ever  imposed  upon  by 
those  votes  and  resolutions,  made  by  what  is  called  acclama- 
tion, for  their  union,  of  which  corruplioa  paid  one  part,* 
and  fear  forced  the  remainder  ?  Who,  at  this  time  of  day, 
is  unacquainted  with  the  springs  and  wires  of  their  miserable 
puppet  shew  i  Who  dots  mi  know  tie  farces  of  primary  assem^ 
ilieSf  composod  of  a  president^  of  a  secretary^  and  tf  some  assist" 
antSf  whose  day's  wort  was  paid  for  ?  No  \  it  is  not  by  means 
which  belong  only  to  tbif^ves  and  despots  that  the  founda- 

supentitiony  (th^  time  elapsed  since  die  totroductian  of  Christiaiiity  amongst 
them).who  could  prefer  their  former  state  to  xht  pretemt  staU  •/ Frmtce  !  The 
reader  will  remark,  that  the  only  diflerence  between  Briasot  and  his  adver- 
uries,  is  in  the  mode  of  bringing  other  nationa  into  the  pale  of  the  French 
Republick — They  would  abolish  the  order  and  classes  of  society  and  ail  re- 
ligion at  a  strolre ;  Brissot  would  have  jvst  the  sMiie  thing  done,  but  witH 
more  address  and  management.    Tramjlaior, 

*  See  the  Corrcspoadepce  of  Dus^oiirier,  «q>^ally  the  letter  of  the  12th 
pf  March* 
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tions  of  liberty  cam  be  laid  in  an  enslaved  country.  It  is  not 
I^  those  means,  that  a  new  born  republick,  a  people  who 
kaow  not  yet  the  elements  of  republican  governments,  can 
be  nnited  to  us.  Even  slaves  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
seduced  by  such  arti6ces ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  stren^h 
to  resist,  they  have  at  least  the  sense  to  know  how  to  appre- 
tiate  the  value  of  such  an  attempt. 

If  we  would  attach  the  Belgians  to  us,  we  must  at  least 
enlighten  their  minds  by  good  writings  ;  we  must  send  to 
-  them  missionaries^  and  not  despotick  commissioners.*  We 
ought  to  give  them  time  to  see ;  to  perceive  by  themselves 
the  advantages  of  liberty  ;  the  unhappy  effects  of  supersti- 
tion 'j  the  fatal  spirit  of  priesthood.  And  whilst  we  waited 
for  this  moral  revolution,  we  should  have  accepted  the  offers 
which  they  incessantly  repeated,  to  join  to  the  French  army, 
an  army  of  50,0CM)  men;  to  entertain  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  :  and  to  advance  to  France,  the  specie  of  which  she 
stood  in  need. 

But  have  we  ever  seen  those  fifty  thousand  soldiers  who 
were  to  join  our  army,  as  soon  as  the  standard  of  liberty 
should  be  displayed  in  Belgium  ?  Have  we  ever  seen  those 
treasures  which  they  were  to  count  into  our  hands  ?  Can  we 
either  accuse  the  sterility  of  their  country,  or  the  penury  of 
their  treasure,  or  the  coldness  of  their  love  for  liberty  i  No ! 
y  despotism  and  anarchy,  these  are  the  benefits  which  we  have 
'  transplanted  into  their  soil.  We  have  acted,  we  have  spoken 
like  masters ;  and  from  that  time  we  have  found  the  Flem- 
iogf  nothing  but  jugglers,  who  made  the  grimace  of  liberty 
for  moMy  \  or  slaves^  who  in  their  hearts  cursed'their  new 
tyrants.  Our  commissioners  address  them  in  this  sort }  <'  you 
have  nobles  and  priests  among  you,  drive  them  out  without 
delay,  or  we  will  neither  be  your  brethren  nor  your  patrons.^' 
They  answered,  give  us  but  time ;  only  leave  to  us  the  care 
of  reforming  these  institutions.  Our  answer  to  them  wasj 
<<  No !  it  must  be  at  (he  moment  ^  it  must  be  on  the  spot>or 

•  Thty  have  oot  as  yet  proceeded  farther  with  regard  to  the  Engliih  do- 
^my<<^^  Here  we  only  see  <is  yet  the  good  'writings  of  Patae,  and  of  hit  leant- 
ed  asiociate8,aad  the  labours  of  the  missionary  duhs,  and  other  zealous  iostnic* 
ton.     Translator. 
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we  will  treat  you  as  enemies ;  we  will  abandon  you  to  tte  re- 
sentment of  the  Austrians.** 

What  could  the  disarmed  Belgians  object  to  all  this,  sur-^ 
rounded  as  they  were  by  seventy  thousand  men  ?  They  had 
only  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  to  bow  down  their  heads  be- 
fore their  masters  ?  They  did  hold  their  tongues,  and  their 
silence  is  received  as  a  sincere  and  free  assent. 

Have  not  the  strangest  artifices  been  adopted  to  prevent 
that  peqple  from  retreating,  and  to  constrain  them  to  an 
union  ?  It  was  .  foreseen,  that  as  long  as  they  were  unable 
to  eflFect  an  union,  the  states  would  preserve  the  supreme  au- 
thority amongst  themselves.  Under  pretence,  therefore,  of 
relieving  the  people,  and  of  exercising  the  sovereignty  in 
their  right,  at  one  stroke  they  abolished  all  the  duties  and 
taxes ;  they  shut  up  ail  the  treasuries.  From  that  time  no 
more  receipts  ;  no  more  publick  money ;  no  more  means  of 
paying  the  salaries  of  any  man  in  office  appointed  by  the 
states.  Thus  was  anarchy  organized  amongst  the  peopW, 
that  tl^ey  might  be  compelled  to  throw  themselves  into  our 
arms.  It  became  necessary  for  those  who  administered  their 
affairs,  under  the  penalty  of  being  exposed  to  sedition,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  their  throats  being  cut,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
treasury  of  France.     What  did  they  find  in  this  treasury  ? 

ASSIGNATS. These  Assignats  were  advanced  at  'par 

to  Belgiuni.  By  this  means,  on  the  one  hand,  they  natural- 
ized this  currency  in  that  country  j  and  on  the  other,  the^ 
expected  to  make  a  good  pecuniary  transaction.  Thus  it  is 
that  covetousness  cut  its  throat  with  its  own  hands.  The  Bel- 
gians have  seen  In  this  forced  introduction  of  assignats,  nothing  but 
a  double  robbery ;  and  they  have  only  the  more  violently  ha- 
ted the  union  with  France. 

Recollect  the  solicitude  of  the  Belgians  on  that  subject. 
With  what  earnestness  did  they  conjure  you  to  take  off  a 
retroactive  jeffect  from  these  assignats,  and  to  prevent  them 
irom  being  appUed  to  the  payment  of  debts  that  were  con- 
tracted ^interior  to  the  union  ? 

Did  not  this  language  energetically  enough  signify  that 
they  looked  upon  the  assignats  as  a  leprosy,  and  the  union  as 
a  deadly  contagion  ? 

And  yet  what  regard  was  paid  to  so  just  a  demand  ?    It 
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>¥^  buried  in  the  committee  of  finance.  That  committee 
wanted  to  make  anarchy  the  means  of  an  union.  They  only 
busied  theinselves  i^,  making  the  Belgick  provinces  subservi- 
ept  to  their  finances. 

Camb^n  said  loftily  before  the  Belgians  thepiselves»  the 
Belgian. war  costs  us  hundreds  of  millbns.  Their  ordinary 
revenues,  and  even  some  extraordinary  tax^s,  will  not  answer 
to  our  reimbursements ;  and  yet  we  have  occasion  for  them* 
The  mortgage  of  our  assignats  draws  near  its  end.  Whac 
must  be  done  ?  Sell  the  church  property  of  Brabant*  There 
is  a  mortgage  of  two  thousand  millions  (eighty  millions  ster- 
ling.) How  shall  we  get  possession  of  them  ?  By  an  imme- 
diate Union.  Instandy  they  decreed  this  Union.  Men's 
minds  were  not  disposed  to  it.  What  does  it  signify  ?  Let 
us  make  them  vote  by  means  of  nf^oney.  Without  delay, 
therefore,  they  secretly  order  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
te  dispose  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  livres  (20,0001. 
sterling)  to  make  the  vagabonds  of  Brussels  drunk^  and  to  buj 
proselytes  to  the  union  in  all  the  states.  But  even  these  means, 
it  was  said,  will  obtain  but  a  weak  minority  in  our  favour. 
What  does  that  signify  ?  Revolutions^  said  they^  are  made  only 
hy  minorities.  It  is  the  mir\ority  ivhich  has  made  the  revoluticn 
^  France  ,•  k  is  a  minority  which  has  made  the  people  triumph. 

The  Belgick  provinces  were  not  sufiicient  to  satisfy  the 
iroracious  cravings  of  this  financial  system.  Cambon  wanted 
to  unite  every  thing,  that  he  might  sell  every  thing.  Thus 
he  forced  the  union  of  Savoy  \  in  the  war  with  Holland,  he 
saw  nothing  but  gold  to  seize  on,  and  assignats  to  sell  at  par.* 
Do  not  let  us  dissemble,  sdid  he  one  day  to  the  committee  of 
general  defence,  in  presence  even  of  the  patriot  deputies  of 
Holland,  you  hav&  no  ecclesiastical  goods  to  offer  us  for  our 
indemni^y.r-lT  IS  A  REVOLUTION  IN  THEIR  COUN-  " 
TERS  AND  IRON  CHESTS,t  that  must  be  made  amongst 

•  Thfi  same  thing  will  happen  in  Savoy.  Tie  persecution  of  the  clergy 
hak  Bourfed  people's  minds.  The  Commis^ariei  represent  them  to  u«  as  good 
Frenchmen.  I  put  them  to  the  proof.  Where  are  th^  legions  ?  Haw,  thirty 
tiiou«rtid  SaToyftrd9-*^«rethey  dot  vmed  to  defend*  ia  concert  with  u^-their 
Jibcrty?.    Bri^tot, 

t  Ptirtefueit/e-^is  the  word  in  the  original  It  signffies  all  moveable  prop- 
erty which  may  be  represented  in  bonds,  notes,  biUsj  stocks,  ot  any  sort  of 


theUiJYCH.    The  -vrord  was  said,  ftftd  flie  biiik<^  Abema 
intf  Panifaplfdrst  underwood  it.  '  .;•  • 

Db  you  think  that  that  wdrd  has  not  been  worth  an  uMiff 
to  the  Stadtholder,  that  it  has  not  cooled  the  ardour  df  AW 
Dutch  patriots,  that  it  has  not  ^mmanded  the  vigorofrs  de- 
fence of  Williamstadt  ?  ■    . . 

Do  yoii  believe  that  the  patriots  of  Amsterdam,  wheii  thejr 
read  the  prepsiratory  decree  which  gave  France  an  exectrtidti 
on  their  goods ;  do  you  beKeve,  that  those  patriots  would 
not  have  liked  better  to  have  remained  under  the  gbvem- 
nlent  of  the  Stadtholder,  who  took  from  them  nomorethain 
a  fixed  portion  of  their  property,  than  to  pass  under  that  of 
a  revolutionary  power,  which  would  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  their  bureaus  atid  strong  boxes,  and  reduce  them  to 
wretchedness  and  rags  ?*  Robbery;  and  anarchy,  instead  of 
encouraging,  will  always  stifle  revolutions. 

But  why,  they  object  to  me,  have  not  you  and  your  friends 
chosen  to  expose  these  measures  in  the  rostrum  of  the  Nar 
tional  Convention?  Why  have  you  not  opposed  yourself  to 
all  these  fatal  projects  of  union  ? 

There  are  two  answers  to  make  here^  one  general,  one 
particular. 

You  complain  of  the  siience  of  honest  men  !  You  quite 
forget  then,  honest  men  are  the  objects  of  your  suspicion. 
Suspicion,  if  it  does  not  stain  the  soul  of  a  courageous  man, 
at  least  arrests  his  thoughts  in  their  passage  to  his  lips.  The 
suspicions  of  %  good  citizen,  freeze  those  men,  whom  the  ca- 
lumny of  the  wicked  could  not  stop  in  their  progress. 

You  complain  of  their  silence !  You  forget  then,  that  you 
have  often  established  an  insulting  equality  between  them 
and-mcn  covered  with  crimes,  and  made  up  of  ignominy. — 

You  forget  then,  that  you  have  twenty  times  left  them 
covered  with  opprobrium  by  your  galleries.—^ 

You  forget  then,  that  you  have  not  thought  yourselves 
sufficiently  powerful  to  impose  silence  upon  these  galleries. 

publick  or  private  fecurittes.    I  do  not  know  of  a  tingle  word  in  English 
that  answers  it ;  I  have  therefore  substituted  that  of  Iron  CUtts,  as  coming 

nearest  to  the  idea.     Translator* 

\  - 

*  In  the  original,  Us  nduirt  a  la  SanscuhUrh, 
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What  oo^  a  wise  nan  to  do  in  the  midst  of  these  cir- 
comstances  ?  He  is  silent.  He  waits  the  moment  when  tl^e 
pafwryrt*  give  way:  he  waits  till  reason  shall  preside,  and  till 
the  muldtade  shall  listen  to  her  voice. 

What  has  been  the  tactick  displayed  during  all  these 
unions  ?  Cambon,  incapable  of  political  calculation^  boasting 
his  ignorance  in  the  diplomaticky  flattering  the  ignorant  mnl- 
titude,  lending  his  name  and  popularity  to  the  anarchists, 
seconded  by  their  vociferations,  denounced  incessantly  as 
coonter-revolutiomsts,  those  intelligent  persons  who  were 
desirous,  at  least,  of  having  things  discussed.  To  oppose 
the  acts  of  union,  appeared  to  Cambon  an  overt  act  of  trea- 
son. The  wish  so  much  as  to  reflect  and  to  deliberate,  was 
in  his  eyes  a  great  crime.  He  calumniated  our  intentions. 
The  voice  of  every  deputy,  especially  my  voice,  would  infal- 
libly have  been  stifled.  There  were  spies  on  the  very  mono- 
syllables that  escaped  our  lips.**** 
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yn  DfiAlL  ^tiL, 

1  HAVE  been  told  of  the  voluntary,  whkh^ 
fer  tli6  ebtettsMDment  of  the  hoose  of  lords,  ha»  been  lately 
played  by  hi$  Grace  the  •♦•*  of  **•»♦•♦,  a  great  deal  at 
mf  eatpence,  and  a  Uttle  at  his  own.  I  conftss  I  should  have 
Meed  tlie  cdmpOBitkm  rather  belter,  if  it  had  been  quite  new. 
But  every  man  has  hie  taste,  and  his  Grace  is  an  admirer  df 
mttlient  nnisick» 

there  may  be  sometimes  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing. 
A  toast  b  good,  amd  a  bumper  is  not  bad :  but  the  best  toasts 
mey  b6  so  often  repeated  as  to  disgust  the  palate,  and  ceaseless 
fMmds  of  bumpers  may  nauseate  and  overload  the  stomach. 
The  ears  of  the  most  steady-voting  politicians  may  at  last  be 
vtmmed  with  thr«e  times  three.  I  am  sure  I  have  been  very 
ftateful  fer  the  flattering  remembrance  made  of  me  in  the 
toasts  of  the  revolution  society,  and  of  other  clubs  formed  on 
the  same  laudable  plan*  After  gtvkig  the  brimmii^  honours 
to  dtisen  Tliomas  Patne>  and  to  citizen  Dr.  Priestley,  the 
geademen  of  tkese  c^bs  seldom  failed  to  bring  me  forth  in 
my  titrn,  and  to  tMiik,  <«  Mr.  Burke,  and  thanks  to  him  fcr 
the  diRUsami  he  has  provoked.* 

I  feoikl  myself  elevated  with  this  honour ;  for  even  by  the 
coHbion  of  resititanoe,  to  be  the  means  of  striking  out  spark- 
les of  truth,  if  not  merit,  is  at  least  felicity. 

Here  I  mig^  have  rested.  But  when  I  Iboiid  that*  the 
great  advocade,  Mr.  Etskine^  condescended  to  resort  to  these 
bumper  toasts,  as  the  pure  and  exuberant  fountains  of  pdi- 
ticks  and  of  rfaetorkk^  (as  I  hear  he  did,  in  three  or  four 
speeches  made  in  defence  of  certain  worthy  citizens)  I  was 
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rather  let  down  a  little.  Though  still  some^^t  {xroiid  of 
inyselft  I  was  not  quite  so  proud  of  my  voucher.  Thpogb 
he  is  no  idplater  of  fame^  in  some  way  or  other,  Mr«  Erskine 
will  always  do  himself  honour.  Methinks,  however^  in  fol«- 
lowing  the  precedents  of  these  toasiSi  he  seemed  to  do  mor^ 
credit  to  his  diligencei  as  a  ^cial  pleader,  than  to  his  inven- 
tion as  an  orator.  To  those  who  did  not  know  the  aban« 
dance  of  his  resources,  both  of  genius  and  erudition^  there 
was  something  in  it  that  indicated  the  want  of  a  good  assort* 
ment,  with  regard  to  richness  and  varicJty,  in  the  magazine 
of  topicks  and  common-places,  which  I  suppose  he  keeps  by 
him»  in  imitation  of  Cicero  and  othei;  renowned  dedaimers  o^ 
antiquity. 

Mr.  Erskine /Supplied  somediing^  I  allow,  from  the  <tof^ 
of  his  imagj^nation,  in  metamorphosing  the  jovial  tqa^.pf 
clubs,  into  ^pleoui.  special  arguments  at  the  ^b^* .  S<^  ^  thie 
thing  shewed  talent :!  however  I  must  still  prefer  the.har.XMf 
the  laverp  tQ  th.e  other  bar.  The  toaisis  at  the  fiv9t  -.hanil 
were  better  than  the  argum^ts  sit  the  seconds  '  Even-wh^ei^ 
the  tpasts.bQg^  |o  groy  old  as  su^^t&h  they  were,  wa^ed 
down  with.stiU.oldet.pricked  election  port  i  then  the  aa4  pf 
the  wine  piade  some^mends  for  the  want  of  apy  thingpiqu^M 
in  the  wit*  JPut.  when  his  Grace  gave  them  a  second  .tmofi* 
format^,  ^ndJKPught  put.  the  vapid  stufl^  ^\^(il  be4  wea- 
ried the  club9  and  disguHed  the  courts  V  the  drug  mi4e  vifi  lef 
the  bottoms  of  ^pjected  bottles,  all  smelling  so  wofinUy/o^tht 
cork  and  of  th^  cask>  and  of  every  thing  except  the  beoesi 
old  lamp,  and  when  that  sad  draught  had  been  flu^iher  'U^ 
fected  with  the  gaol  pollution  of  the  old  Bailey,  «<4  mas 
dashed  and  brewed,  and  ineffectually  stummed  again  infto  a 
senatorial  exordium  in  the  house  of  lords,  I  fpund'tU  the 
high  flavour  and  mantling  of  my  honours*  tastele^,  flat,  wi 
stale.  Unluckily,  the  new  tax  on  wine  is  fell  even  in  ihe 
greatest  fortunes,  and  his  Grace  submits  to  take  up  with  the 
heel-taps  of  Mr.  Erskine. 

I  have  had  the  ill.  or  good  fortune  to  provoke  tw«  great 
men  of  this  age  to  the  •publication  of  their  opiniens^  I  mean^ 
citizen  Thomas  Paine,  and  his  Grace  the  ♦*•*  of  ****.*'^« 
I  am  not  so  great  a  leveller  as  to  put  tbeee  two  great  men  nn 
a  par,  either  in  the  state,  or  the  republick  of  letters :  but, 
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«»  A^'fiAd  of  glory  is  a  field  for  all."  *  It  is  4'  large  one  in- 
iuMy  pad  tee  all  may  ran,  God  knows  where,  ih  tbsKx  of 
^htjj  <>ver  the  boundless  expanse  of  that  wild  heatlh,  whose 
liori26n  always  flies  before  us.  I  assure  his  Grace  (if  he  will 
yet  give  me  leave  to  call  him  so)  whatever  may  be  said  on 
tfte' authority  rf  the  clubs,  or  of  the  bar,  that  citizen  Paine 
(who,  they  will  have  it,  hunts  with  me  in  couples,  and  who 
bnfjr  moves  ais  I  drag  him  along),  has  a  sufficient  activity  in 
1m  own  native  benevolence  to  dispose  and  enable  him  to  take 
the  lead  for  himself.  He  is  ready  to  blaspheme  his  God,  to 
insolt  Us  king,  aiid  to  Kbel  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
without  any  provocation  from  me,  or  any  encouragement 
from  his  Grace.  I  assure  him,  that  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
the  injustice  of  charging  Mr.  Paine's  nekt  work  against  relig- 
ion aind  human  society,  upon  his  Grace's  excellent  speech  In 
Ae  house  of  lords.  I  frrther  assure  this  noble  Buke,  that  I 
ileither  encouraged  nor  prov6ked  that  worthy  citizen  to  seek 
fi)r  plenty,  liberty,  safety,  justice  or  lenity,  in  the  famine,  in 
Ae  prisons,  in  the  decrees  q[  convention,  in  the  revolutiona- 
ry tribunal,  and  in  .he  guillotine  of  Paris,  rather  than  quicf- 
iy  to  take  up  with  waat  he  could  fiiid  in  the  glutted  markets, 
the  imborricadoed  streets,  the  drowsy  Old  Bailey  jodges,  or, 
«twarst,"the  airy,  wholesome  pillory  of  Old  England.  The 
dioice'eF  country  was  his  own  taste.  The  writings  were  the 
MEiiets  rf  his  own  zeaL  In  spite  of  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley, 
lie  ^*as  a  free^agent.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  thy  praises  of  the 
Brkidi  government,' loaded  witK  all  its  encumbrances;  clog- 
ged With  its  peers  and  its  beef;  its  parsons  and  its  pudding; 
its'  coimnpm^  and  its  -beer ;  and  its  dull  slavish  liberty  of  going 
db<Mjost««s  one  pleases,  had  something  to  provoke  a  jockey 
4l( 'Norfolk^,  who  was  inspired  with  the  resolute  ambition  of 
beeominga  citizen  of  Frtuice,  to  do  something  "which  might 
Miuter  bim  worthy  of  naturalization  in  that  grand  asylum  of 
p^rstooted  merit :  something  which  should  intitle  him  to  a 
place  in  the  senate  of  the  adoptive  country  of  all  the  galbnt, 
genoroKand  humane.  This,  I  say,  was  possible.  But  the 
tSBth  is  (with  great  deference  to  his  Grace  I  say  it)  citizen 
Paine  acted  Without  anf  provocation  at  all ;  he  acted'  solely 
£t0m  the  native  impokes  of  his  own  excellent  heart. 

•  Mr.  Paine  iiT  a  Kbrfolk  man,  jfrom  ThetforA 


Mf  of  tfai»  constitutioiiy  aftd  emn  to  sa^^linMllug'SOWHkuig 
Kke  approbation  of  that  body  irtiich  has  th^  honour  to  rctkii 
on  his  Grace  at  the  head  of  k.  Those  who  di9lik]s  this  p»* 
tiality,  or,  if  1^  Grace  phMwes,  tUs*  battery  of  nipe,  hase  « 
comfort  at  hand.  I  may  b^  Mfoted  amd  broiigbi  to  sl^une  hjT' 
the  most  convincing  of  all  refiitatiMs,  a  poaetiioal  ipeiiitation* 
£very  individual  peer  for  himself  may  dmr  thai  I  was  zidic* 
ttloosly  wrong  }  the  whple  body  of  those  noUe  penona  may 
refute  me  for  the  whole  corps.  If  they  please^  they  ave  move 
powerful  advocates  against  themselviesy  than  athousand  scribe 
biers  IHce  me  can  be  in  their  &iiour.  If  I  were  even  poa* 
$e8$ed  of  those  powers  which  his  Grace^  in  ocder  to  heig^en 
my  offence,  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  me,  there  would  be  lit* 
tie  difierence.  The'  eloquence  of  Mr.  EeskiBe  might  save 
Mr.  **•*  from  the  gallows,  but  no  eloquence  coujd  save 
Mr.  Jackson  from  the  eflfects  of  his-  own  poui^ 

In  that  unfortunate  book  of  yiine,  which  is  put  in  the  m^ 
ien  epfpurgatorius  of  the  modecn  whtgs»  I  mi^c  have  spoken 
too  favourably  not  only  of  those  who  wear  coecmets,  but  o£ 
those  who  wear  crowns.  Kkip  howevec  have  not  only  hmg 
arms,  but  strong  ones  too.  A  great  nocthem  potentate  fop 
histance,  is  able  in  one  moment,  and  with  one  bold  stroke 
of  his  diplomatick  pen,  to  efiace  all  (he  volumes  which  I 
could  write  in  a  century,  or  whidi  the  most^  laborious  puUi- 
cists  of  Germany  ever  carried  to  the  £iir  of  Leipsick^  as  an 
apology  for  monarchs  and  monarchy*  WUkt  I,  or  any  oth* 
er  poor  puny  private  sophist,  was  defonding  the  declaration 
of  Pilnitz,  his  majesty  might  refote  me  by  the  treaty  oC  Basle. 
Such  a  monarch  may  destroy  one  republick  because  it  had  a 
king  at  its  head,  and  he  may  balance  this  extraordinary  ad 
by  founding  another  republick  that  i  has  cut  off  the  head  of  its 
king.  I  defended  that  great  potentate  for  associating  in  » 
grand  alliance  for  the  {reservation  of  the  old  governments  of 
Europe ;  but  he  puts  me  to  silence  by  delivering  up  all  those 
governments  (his  own  virtually  included)  to  the  new  system 
of  nuance*  If  he  is  accused  before  the  Parisian  tribunal  (con- 
stituted for  the  trial  of  kings)  for  having  polluted  the  soil  of 
.  liberty  by  the  tracks  of  his  diseiplined  shves,/  lie  clears  him- 
self by  sun^ndering  the  finest  parts  of  Germany  (with  a 
handsome  cut  of  his  owtttecritories)  to  the  offended  m«tf^sqf 
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df  Ae  regimes  of  IVwce;  Can  I  resist  di&?  Amlrfespon^ 
Me  for  ft,  if  mtk  a  torfch  in  his  liand^  aiid  a  ro^  about  his 
ii6ck»  he  ttttkes  dftunie  bimurMt  to  ik  ^ans^ula^rie  of  the 
IrepdMlck  0116  s«d  idditisible  ?  brtbtt  fauo^iiHstiog  attitude,  in 
Ipit6  of  ffiy  prdlMS,  he  may  «op^cat^  pardon  for  his  men* 
dicing  itirodamatfoiis }  ahd  as  an  expiation  to  those  whom  he 
ikaed  to  terrify  tirith  his  threats,  he  may  abandon  those  whom 
he  had  sedikred  by  his  promises.  He  may  sacrifice  the  roy- 
^sts  of  ("nrnte  whom  he  had  called  to  his  standard,  as  a  saU 
iifary  exatf^e  to  thdse  who  shall  adhere  to  their  native  sot« 
et^gn,  ot  shall  confkle  in  any  o^xet  t^Ho  undertakes  the 
tM&e  of  op{MSSed  kings  and  loyal  ssbjects. 

How  can  I  help  it,  if  this  bdgh-minded  prince  will  sub* 
Scribe  tfo  this  invecdves  whidi  the  regicides  hare  made 
HfgtSBM  aU  kings,  and  poticu^ly  agahist  himself  ?  How  can 
f  help  if,  if  this  i^l^tipagandbt  wiH  pi^each  the  dbctritoe  of 
&|j  r^hts  of  men  ?  is  it  iny«fitelt^  if  Us  profesBors  of  literal 
ture  read  lectures  6ti  Aat  (50de'  in  aMr  his  academies,  and'  if  all 
ihe  j^iAUoOned  itadMgf^rs  of  the  ne^^papers  in  his  dominions 
4lghs^  ik  tteoi:f^obt  Enroper  in  an  bimdred  jourriais  ?  Cto 
it  b^  attributed  t^  me;  if  he  will  iMti^tr  all  his  greoadws, 
sMd  idl  hisf  hxMm  bx  theie  hlgb  mystcriev  ?  Am  I  resJMinsi- 
U^,  if  he  wiH'  make  &  dtek  dfPMmi^'Ot  ia  ^mveraimte  du 
^iltfpAf  the  livnnric^paifele  of  his  nrftl&ary  orders?  Now  that 
his  tfoopsare  to  act ^tU  the* bnm  legifans  of  freedom,  no 
dbatwhe  will  At  them  for  their  firatenrity.  He  will  teach 
ilbA  PriMbiahl  to  thlliKr^  tolfeeltand  to  act  like  them,  and  to 
emulate  the  gloria  <lf  ^tte^mmt  4i  fith^faoi.  He  will 
employtBe'iUd^(mi^citiziMd«tit«ni(,the^g^^  hii  new 

allies/ to  iii^hrua:  thfe  dun  Germans  bow  they  shall  cohduct 
themselves  toWaidi  persdni  whb^  Hke  Lotiis  the  XVlth, 
(whbM  <Mde'and  {MSHciti'he  ofttetook  isflor  his  protection) 
shMT'dW^'  without  the  sanction  of'  tfaepeoi^e,  o^:  with  it,  «b 
edaiider  th^Ms^esr  ai'  h«»edkary  kingf.-r  Conii:  arrest  tSs 
gr«fta(r  i^fti^tatef  ht  kis^cafneer  of  glory  ?  Adv  f  Uameable  in 
Tecommeriding  wtue  and  religion  as  the  true  foundation  of 
aH  ihOnkfdfi^  Misuse  «b«  |>t«IOc^  of^  the  three  ref^^ons 
af  the  W'^tp»htfii(fi^m^mi^;:tb  itigi^aiate^'hhtiself.ifidi 
th«  t^^lffidedf  phiM^y^  Aalt  abrtisK  aft  thetliree^  ft  is 
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church,  if  he  chooses  it,  from  annuUtug  the  Calvjobtick 
eabbathy  and  establishing  the  decadi  of  atheism  in  all  his 
states*  He  may  even  renounce  and  abjure  his  favourite  mys- 
ticism in  the  temple  of  reason.  In  these  things,  at  least)  he 
is  truly  despotick.  He  has  now  shaken  hapds  with  every 
thing  which  at  first  had  inspired  hiqn  with  horrour.  It 
would  be  curious. indeed  to  see  (what  I  shall  not  however 
travel  so  far  to  see)  the  ingenious  devicesi  and  the  elegant 
transparencies  which  on  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  com- 
m^cement  of  Prussian  liberty  are  to  decorate  Fotzdam  and 
Charlottenburgy^x^i^ii^^.  What  shades  of  bis  armed  ancesp* 
tors  of  the  house  of  firandenburgh  will  the  committee  of  iU 
lumnes  raise  up  in  the  opera-house  of  Berlin,  to  dance  a 
grand  ballet  in  the  rejoicings  for  this  auspicious  event  ?  Is  it 
a  grand  master  of  the  teutonick  order*  or  is  it  the  great  elec- 
tor ?  Is  it  the  first  king  of  Prussia  or  the  last  ?  or  is  the  whole 
long  line  (long,  I  mean  a  parte  ante)  to  appear  like  Banquo's 
royal  procession  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  ? 

How  can  I  prevent  all  these  arts  erf"  royal  policy  and  all 
these  displays  of  royal  magnificence  i  How  can  I  prevent' 
the  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great  from  aspiring  to  a  new, 
and  in  this  age  unexamined  kind  of  glory  i  Is  it  in  my 
powar  to  say,  that  he  shall  not  make  his  confessions  in  the 
style  of  St.  Austin  or  of  Rousseau  ?  That  he  shall  not  assume 
the  character  of  the  penitent  and  flagellant,  and  grafting 
monkery  on  philosophy,  strip  himself  of  his  regal  purple, 
clothe  his  gigantick  limbs  in  the  Sackcloth  ai)d  the  hair-^bir$f 
and  exercise  on  his  broad  shoulders  the  disciplinary  scourge  of  < 
the  holy  order  of  the  sans-culettes  f  It  is  not  in  me  to  hin- 
der kings  from  making  new  orders  of  religious  and  martial 
knighthood.  I  am  not  Hercules  enough  to  upl|old  those 
orbs  which  the  Atlasses  of  the  world  are  so  desirous  of  shift-* 
ing  from  their  weary  shoulders.  What  c^n  bi?  done  against 
.the  magnanimous  resolution  of  the  great  to  accomplish  the 
degradation  and  the  ruin  of  their  own  character  wd  situa- 
tion ? 

What  I  say  of  the  German  prmces,  that  I  say  of  all  the 
other  dignities  and  all  the  other  institiitions  of  the  holy  ro- 
man  empire.  If  they  have  a  mind  to .  destroy  themselves, 
tbey  vwf  put  their  a4i^oca|es^  to  lUence  and  thmr  advisers  to 
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shaoie.    I  hare  often  praised  the  auUck  council.    It  is  very 
true  I  did  so.     I  thought  it  a.tribunal,  as  well,  formed  as  hu- 
man wisdom  could  form  a  tribunal^  for  coercing  the  great, 
the  rich  and  the  powerful;  for  obliging  them  to  submit 
their  necks  to  the  imperial  laws,  and  to  those  of  nature  and  of 
nations ;  a  tribunal  well  conceived  for  extirpating  peculations 
corruption  and  oppressiog,  from  all  the  parts  of  that  vast 
heterogeneous  mass  called  the  gennanick  body.     I  should 
not  be  inclined  to  retract  these  praises  upon  any  of  the  or- 
dinary lapses  into  which  human  infirmity  will  fall  -,  they 
might  still  stand,  though  some  of  their  conclusiums  should 
taste  of  the  prejudices  of  country  or  of  faaion,  whether  po- 
litical or  religious.    Some  degree,  even  of  corruption,  should 
not  make  me  think  them  guilty  of  suicide ;  but  if  we  could 
suppose,  that  the  aulick  council  not  regarding  duty,  or  even 
common  decorum,  listening  neither  to  the  secret  admonitions 
oJF  conscience,  nor  to  the  publick  voice  of  fame,  some  of  the 
members  basely  abandoning  theirfiost,  and  others  coptinu* 
ing  in  it,  only  the  more  infamously  to  betray  it,  should  give 
a  judgment  sa  shameless  and  so  prostitute,  of  such  mpnstrous 
and  even  portentous  corruption,  that  no  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  depravity,  or  even  in  the  fictions  of  poetick 
imagination,  coul  possibly  match  it ;  if  it  should  be  a  judg- 
ment which  with  cold  unfeeling  cruelty,  after  long  delibera- 
tions should  condemn  millions  of  innocent  people  to  extor- 
tion, to  rapine  and  to  blood,  and  should  devote  some  of  the 
finest  countries  upon  earth  to  ravage  and  desolation— does 
any  one  think  that  any  servile  apologies  of  mine,  or  any 
strutting  and  bullying  insolence  of  their  own,  can  save  them 
from  the  ruin  that  must  fail  on  all  institutions  of  dignity  or 
of  authority  that  are  perverted  from  their  purport  to  the  op- 
pression of  human  nature  in  others,  and  to  its  disgrace  in 
themselves  ?    As  the  wisdom  of  men  makes  such  institutions, 
the  folly  of  men  destroys  them.    Whatever  we  may  pretend, 
there  is  always  more  in  the  soundness  of  the  materials,  than 
in  the  fashion  of  the  work.     The  order  of  a  good  bfuilding 
is  something.     But  if  it  be  wholly  declined  from  its  per- 
pendicular ;  if  the  cement  is  loose  and  incoherent  i  if  the 
stones  are  scaling  with  every  change  of  the  weather,  and  the 
wbole  toppling  on  our  heads,  what  matter  is  it  whether  wp 
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are  crftshed  by  a  cdrimhian  or  a  dofick  fiiio  f  The  fin^  forti 
of  a  Yetael  is  a  matter  of  Use  and  of  defight.  It  is  plftasant 
to  see  her  decorated  with  cost  and  art.  But  trhat  sigiiifiei 
eren  the  mathematical  trath  of  her  fotm  ?  What  slgoiff  sH 
the  art  and  cost  with  which  At  ctA  bd  car1%d,  and  paiAted» 
and  gilded,  and  mv0!ted  with  decorations  Irott  Htm  to  stem) 
what  signify  all  her  rigging  aftd  aaft,  htet  flttgs,  her  pendants 
and  her  streamers  ?  What  signify  even  her  cannon,  her 
stores  vod  her  provisions,  if  ad  her  plaftk^  aftd  timbers  bt 
nhsound  and  rotten  f 

Quamws  Ponfka  finms 

Si/v£  JUia  noMif 

Jades  (5*  genus  i^  nomen  inuHle. 

I  have  been  stimulated,  I  know  not  how,  to  grv«  yra  thut 
trouble  byvAat  very  few,  escept  myself,  wovld  tUnk  worth 
any  tMuUe  at  alL  In  af  ^ptoecbin  the  house  of  lords,  I  have 
been  attacked  fiisr  the  defsate  of  a  scheme  of  govemmeBt,  m 
which  that  body  inheres,  and  in  whsdi  akme  it  can  exist. 
Peers  of  Great  Britain  may  become  as*  penitent  aff  thesoveiv. 
etgn  of  Prassia*  They  may  repent  of  what  they  have  done 
in  asserdon  of  the  honour  of  their  king^  and  in<  Ammr  of 
Aeir  own  safety,  ftit  nevek*  the  gtabm  that  towers  o^eip  tife 
fbrtune  of  the  cause,  nor  any  thing  which  the'  great  may  db 
toward  hastening  their  own  £dl,  can  mbke  me  reptat  of 
what  I  have  done  by  pen*  or  voice  (the  oi|ly  arms  I  pdS!^ 
in  &iif6ur  of  the  order  of  things  into  whkii<I  %me  born^  and 
in  which  I  fondly  hoped  to  die. 

In  t^e  Ibng  series  of  ages  which  have  fomiriied  themftt- 
ter  of  history,  nbver  was  so  beautifbl  and  so  aognst  a  spectllk- 
cle  present^  to  the  moral  eye,  as  Europe  afiorded  the  dfy 
before  the  revolution  in  Fmnce.  I  knew  indeed  that  this 
prospetity  cbntttined  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dangti#* 
In  one  part  of  the  sodety  it  caused  lodty  and  debility;  Ih 
the  other  it  prodbted'  bold  spirits  and  dark  deiigHs*  A  fidlte 
phQosophy  parsed  from  academies  into  dourts,  attd  thi^  gHfit 
thems«ives  were  infoctkl  vi«th  the  theories  which^ tcWduttM 
to*  their  rmtt.  Knowledge  whiish  in  the  tm^ IM  centiirite 
eitherdid  not  exist  atall^or  existed  sdfidly  M^r^  prilki^ 
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)te  and  in  dipatn  hattdi^ywas  aov  difiiisad,  weiketieil  and 
IjHrvertfidL  Gti\eial  wealth  looaened  oioralf » rela;xed  TigiU 
anoe,  and  inonsed  presnmptiea.  iSea  of  talent  bagan  ta 
camfiaF^  in  the  pootkion  of  the  coauaon  stock,  of  puUick 
jftoBferkff  the  prppoitioaiis  of  the. dividends  with  the  merits 
of  the  daiiDaotB.  Aa  unnl,  tikity  fiouBd  their  poirtiott  net 
equal  to  their  estimate  (or  perhap8<to  the  publick  estimate) 
qf  their  own  worth.  When  it  was  once  discovered  h.y  the 
revolation  m  France  that  a  struggle  between  establishnwot 
and  rapacity  could  be  maintained,  though  but  for  one  year> 
uibd  in  one  place,  I  was  sure  that,  a  practicable  breach  was- 
made  in  the  whole  order  of  things  and  in  every  cMatry^ 
]teligio%  that  held  the  mateiMs:  of  the  fabrick  togetho*, 
was  first  systemalically  loosened.  -  AH  other  opiniom^  wider 
the  name'  of  pr^dicesj  must  £dl  ^dong  with  it  $  and  profto- 
tf)  left  andefended  by  prindples,  became  a  repository:  .of 
spoils  to  tempt  ciqndityy  and  not  a  aagaajae  to  iiimiskiarma 
tot  defence.  I  knew,  that  attasked  on  aU«.sides  by  the  in- 
fi^mal  energies  of  talents  set  in  action  by  mce*  aoid  diiosndai^ 
antbority  could  aot  stand  upon  autbArity  ak>ne«  k  iWMd 
seme  other  support  than  tbe-poise  of  it& owngranrky.  Ska* 
atloas  ftMmerly  supported  peraqns.  It  now  became  manumf 
that  personal  qualities  should-  support  situations.  Foteerly, 
whiore  authority  was  found,  wisdom  and  yirtuo  werepre^ 
snmed.  But  now  die  veti  was  torn,  and  to  keep  off.  saad* 
legions  intrusion,  iD  was-  necessary  that  in  the.  sanctisar^  of 
government  something  ^loidd  be  disclosed  not  only  irener^ 
ble,  but-  chreadfol.  Gov^ament  wais  at  once  to  shew  itself 
fall  of  virtue  and  full  of  force*  It  was  to  invite  paortitans 
by  making  it  appear,  to  the  world  that  a  generous  cause  was 
to  be  asserted  ^  one  $t  fev>  a  generous  people  to  engage;.m 
From  passive  submissk>nrwas  k  to  expect  resohite  delenosf 
No  I  It  must  have  warm  advocates  and  passionate  defenders, 
which  an  heavy>  discoiateiiled  acqmesceoce  never  coold  prai> 
dnce»  What  a  base  and  ioolish  thing,  is  it  for  any  consols* 
dated  body  erf"  authority  to  say,  or  ta  act  as  if' it  said,  <<'Lwill 
put  my  trust  not  in  my  own  virtue,  but  in  your  patienoe;  I 
will  indulge  in  efitrnkkacy,  in  indolence^  in  oorruprion^  I 
will  give  way  to  ail  my  perverse  and  vitioas  humours,  betause 
yott  cannot  punish  me  without  the  haaardof'  mining  yomi- 
sclves  ?*• 


I  mhed.  to  warn  the  -people  agtenst^  the  Tgt^tmtot:  afti 
evils.:  a^tiiid-and  furious  spirit  of  tnnofvatioD,  andertbrnMntr' 
«f  reform.     I  was  indeed  well  aware  that  power* TaMk^'Vi^' 
fdrnis  itself.  .  So  it  is  uadoDbtjedlj  when  all  ia-qtttct;«boat«iu«' 
But  I  was  in  hopes  that  provident  fear  might  prevent  tmb^ 
lets  penitence.    I  trusted  that,  danger  might  pnidwceatitaft^' 
circttmspection.;  I  .flattered,  myself  in  a  moment  like; tfait 
that  nothing  would  be  added  to  make  authority  top-hesvy  ;* 
thatthe  very  moment  of  an  eartl^quake  woald  not  be  die 
time  choeeo.  for  adding  a  story  to  our  houses.     I  hoped  to 
see  the  surest  of  allTefonns,  perhaps. the  only  sure  vefato^- 
tbeoeastng  to  do  ilL.   Iii'?th^  mean  time  I  wished  to  tbr< 
people,  the  wisdom  of  iknowing  how  to  tolerate  a  ooBditienr 
which  none  of  their  effbits  can  rjouler  much  more  than  tot" 
enble. :  Ic  was  a  condition,  however,  in  which  every  ihii^ 
was'to^be  fiound  that  coul«i:  eaMe  them  to  live  to  aacuDe^:' 
aad'ifiiso  they^pleased^irO  live^to  vircae  and  to  honour, 
'.i^da  not  rdpont  that  Lihought  better  of  those  to  whim  I 
mhed^wetty  thanr  they  will  suffer  mekmg  tothuik  that'the]^ 
detfenwdw    Far*fin>m>rapenting»  I  wovdd  to^Obd,  that  aieiir 
facuhies'had  keen  called  up>  in  ne,  in  £ivonc  not  of-  rinter 
that^nnn^  ^rnthjs  or  that  syvtem,  but  of  the  geneBalntal. 
principle  that  whilst  it  was  in  its  vigom*  produced  .Ae 'State' 
of  things  transmitted  to  us  from  our  fatfaer$v  b^^- whkky^ 
through  the  }oint  operations  .of  the  abuses  of  authority  ^a^d 
liberty,  may  peririi  in  ourdiand&    I  am  not  of  opaitofthttr 
the  race  x>f  men,  and  the  commonweakhs  they  create,  iike>- 
theiKxiies  of  individuals,  grow  efiete  and  languid  and  blood'% 
lets,  and  ossify  by  the  necesakies  of  their  own  confoRindi 
tbn,  and  the^tal  operation  of  loi^evii^  and  time*    'Tbeeet 
aaidogies  between  bpdiea  natural  and  polkick,  though  thcqr. 
may  9omelimca^.iUustrate.arguments,  furnish  no  argnmentioC 
themselves^    They  are  but  too  often  used  under  tbeicolottff 
of'^ft  spedons phnlosG^y,  to  find  apologiesfor  the  de^ttir.of 
JasoiBts  and  pusillanimity,  and  to  excuse  the  want  of  aU 
manly ^effint8,'wiien  -the  exigencies  of. our  country  caU  £or 
them  the  more  loudly. 

How  often  haspubludc  cabmity  been  amated  on  Ae  very, 
blank  of  rnin  by  the  eeasonaUe.  energy  of  a  single  man  i. 
Have  we  ap  sudt  man  amicngst  us  ?   I  msbl  as  sure  asl  am  of 
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Ktty  beidg,  that  one  vigorous  mind  without  o&ci,  without 
sicuatioO)  without  publick  functions  of  any  kind  (at  a  time 
khen  the  want  of  such  a  thing  is  felt,  as  I  am  sure  it  is)  I 
€a7>.one  such  ifiad^  confiding  in  the  aid  of  God,  and  full  of 
just  reliance  in  his  own  fortitude,  vigour,  enterprise  and  per- 
severance^ would  first  draw  to  him  some  few  like  himself,  and 
then  that  multitudes,  hardly  thought  to  be  in  existence,  would 
appear  and  troop  about  him. 

If  I  saw  this  auspicious  be^nnirig,  baffled  and  frustrated 
as  I  am,  yet  on  the  very  ve^i^^  of  a  timely  grave,  abandoned 
abroad  and  desolate  at  home,  stripped  of  my  boast,  my  hope, 
my  consolation,  my  helper,  my  counsellor  and  my  guide, 
(you  know  in  part  what  I  have  lost,  and  would  to  God  I 
could  clear  myself  of  all  neglect  and  fault  in  that  loss)  yet 
thus,  even  thus,  I  would  rake  up  the  fire  under  ail  the  ashes 
that  oppress  it.  I  am  no  longer  patient  of  the  publick  eye  ) 
nor  am  I  df  force  to  win  my  way  and  to  jostle  and  elbow  in 
a  crowd.  But  even  in  solitude,  something  may  be  done  for 
society.  The  meditations  of  the  closet  have  infected  senates 
with  a  subtle  frenzy,  and  inflamed  armies  with  the  brands  of 
the  fortes*  The  cure  might  come  from  the  same  source  with 
the  distemper.  I  would  add  my  part  to  those  who  would 
animate  the  peojde  (whose  hearts  are  yet  right)  to  new  exer- 
tioiis  in  the  old  cause. 

Novelty  is  not  the  only  source  of  zeaL  Why  should 
not  a  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren  arise  to  assert  the  hon-* 
onr  of  the  antient  law,  and  to  defend  the  temple  Df  their 
foreCithers,  with  as  ardent  a  spirit,  as  can  inspire  any 
inaovator  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  the  piety  and  the 
g^ory  of  antient  ages  ?  It  is  ^ot  a  hazarded  a||ertion,  it  is 
a  great  truth,  that  wheil  once  things  are  gone  out  of  their 
ordinary  course,  it  is  by  acts  out  of  the  ordinary  course  they 
can  alone  be  reestablished.  Republican  spirit  can  only  be 
combated  by  a  spirit  of  the  same  nature  :  of  the  same  na- 
ture, but  informed  with  another  principle  and  pointing  to 
another  end*  I  would  persuade  a  resistance  both  to  the  cor- 
ruption and  to  the  reformation  that  prevails.  It  will  not  be 
tke  weakefv  ^nt  mnch  the  stronger,  for  combating  both  to- 
getber.  A  victory  over  real  conroptions  would  enable  us  to 
baffle  the  spurious  and  pretended  zefivmaftioas*  I  would  not 

Vol.  IV.  F  F 
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wish  to  ^cite»  or  even  to  t:o1erate»  tibat  kiod  of  ey4  spirit 
vhicb  evokes  the  povrers  of  hell  to  rectify  the  disorders  of 
the  earth.  .  No  !  I  would  add  my  voice  with  better^  and  t 
trust,  more  potent  charms,  to  draw  down  justice,  and  wis* 
dom  and  fortitude  from  heaven,  for  the  correction  of  human 
vice,  and  the  recalling  of  human  errour  from  the  devious 
ways  into  which  it  has  been  betrayed.  I  woukl  wish  to  c^l 
the  impulses  of  individuals  at  once  to  the  aid  and  to  the 
controulof  authority.  By  this  which  I  call  the  true  repute 
lican  spiritj  paradoxical  as  it  may  af^ar,  mcraarchies  alone 
^an  be  rescued  from  the  imbecility  of  courts  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  crowd.  This  republican  spirit  would  not  kiffe^ 
men  in  high  place  to  bring  ruin  on  their  country  and  on 
themselves^  It  would  reform,  not  by  destroying,  but  by  sav^ 
ing,  the  great,  the  rich  and  the  powerfiiL  Such  a  r^publi* 
can  spirit,  we  perhaps  fondly  conceive  to  have  animated  the 
distinguished  heroes  and  patriots  of  old,  who  knew  no  mode 
of  policy  but  religion  and  virtue*  These,  they  would  have 
paramount  to  all  constitutions }  they  would  not  svffer  mon* 
archs  or  sensites  or  popular  assemblies,  under  pretence^,  of 
dignity  or  authority,  or  freedom,  to  shake  off  those  moral 
riders  which  reason  has  appointed  to  govern  every  sort  of 
rude  power.  These,  in  appearance  loading  them  by  their 
weight,  do  by  that  pressure  augment  their  essential  force. 
The  momentum  is  increased  by  the  extraneous  weight.  It 
is  true  in  moral,  as  it  is  in  me<;haaical  science.  It  is  true, 
not  only  in  the  draught,  but  in  the  race.  These  riders  of 
jthe  great,  in  effect,  hold  the  reins  whi^h  guide  thorn  in  their 
course,  and  wear  the  spur  that  stimulates  them  to  the  goals 
of  honour  and  of  safety.  The  great  must  submit  to ,  the  do- 
minion ^f  prudence  a^d  of  virtue  i  or  none  will  long  submit 
IQ  the  d^niop  of  the  {^at. 

f*  Dts  te  mitwrem  fuod  geris  itr^ai/* 

This  <ia^  the  fieydal  tenure  which  they  cannot  alter. 

^InimHjWf  difatt  Sir,  things.are  in  a  bad  sute.  I  do  not 
denf  a  goed  share- of  diligence,  ar^ifery  great  share  of  abtlity, 
and  oMch  fHlbbck  virtue  t»4hoae  w|mo  direa  Qiar  affairs.  .A^t 
they  are  encumbered,  not  aidedf  by  their  very  instrumenu, 
and  by  ail  the  apparatus  of  the  state.    I  think  that  our  min- 
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i$trj  (though  there  are  thmgs  against  thern^  which  neither 
vop  nor  I  can  dissemble^  and  which  grieve  me  to  the  heart) 
19  ^  &r  the  most  honest  and  by  far  the  wisest  system  of 
adUninistratba  in  Europe.  Their  £dl  woold  be  no  trivial  ca- 
lamity. 

Mot  metnbg  to  depredate  the  minority  in  parliament, 
^hose  talents  are  abo  great^  and  to  whom  I  do  not  deny  vir* 
tues^  their  system  seems  to  me  to  be  fundamentally  wrong. 
But  whether  wrong  or  right,  thej  have  not  enough  of  cohe- 
rence among  themselves,  nor  of  estimation  with  the  publick, 
nor  of  numbers*  They  cannot  make  up  an  administration. 
Nothing  is  more  visible.  Many  other  things  are  against 
them,  whidi  I  do  not  charge  as  £mlts,  but  reckon  among  na- 
tional misfortunes.  Extraordinary  things  must  be  done,  or 
one  of  the  parties  cannot  tftand  as  a  ministry,  nor  the  other 
epren  as  an  opposition*  They  cannot  change  their  situations, 
nor  can  any  useful  coalition  be  made  between  theni.  I  do 
not  see  the  mode  of  it,  nor  the  way  to  it.  This  aspect  of 
thmgs  I  do  not  contemplate  with  pleasure. 

I  well  know  that  every  thing  of  the  daring  kind  which  I 
speak  of,  is  critical-— but  the  times  are  critical.  M^ew  things 
m  a  new  world  I  I  see  no  hopes  in  the  common  tracks.  If 
men  are  not  to  be  found  who  can  be  got  to  feel  within  them 
some  impulse, 

a  qifod  nequeo  tMnstran^  (^  sentio  tantum^ 

and  which  makes  them  impatient  of  the  present ;  if  none 
can  be  got  to  feel  that  private  persons  may  sometimes  as- 
sume that  sort  of  magistracy  which  does  not  depend  <m  the 
nomination  of  kings,  or  the  election  of  the  people,  but  has  an 
inherent  and  self-existent  power  which  both  wbuld  t«co||taisei 
I  see  nothing  in  the  world  to  hope* 

If  I  saw  such  a  group  beginning  to  cluster,  such  as  they 
are,  they  should  have  (all  that  I  can  give)  my  prayers  and 
my  advice.  People  talk  of  war,  or  cry  for  peace«^-4iaive  they 
to  the  bottom  tonnderedthte  quettkms  eSther  Hi  tiw,  or  peace, 
upon  the  sdfe  iX  iSxt  exiittag  woild  i  No.  1  fear  they  have 
not.        '"'    ••■•''■ 
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Why  should  not  you^  yourself^  be  one  of  those  to  enter 
your  oame  in  such  a  list  as  I  speak  of.  You  are  young  ; 
you  have  great  talents,  you  have  a.  clear  head,  yon  have 
a  natural,  fluent  and  unforced  elocution;  your  ideas  are 
just,  your  sentiments  benevolent,  open  and  enlarged— 
but  this  is  too  big  for  your  modesty.  Oh  !  thb  mod- 
esty in  time  and  place  is  a  charming  virtue,  and  the 
grace  of  all  other  virtues.  But  it  is  sometimes  the  wor$t. 
enemy  they  have.  Let  him, '  whose  print  I  gave  you  the 
other  day^,  pf  ^engj^ayed  jpypur  memory !  ,  Had  it  pleased 
Providence  td  iiaire  spared  faini  for  the  trying  situations  that 
seem  to  be  coming  on,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  some- 
times a  little  disfMrited  by  the  disposition  which  we  thought 
shewn  to  depress  him  and  set  him  aside ;  yet  he  was  always 
buoyed  up  again ;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  discover- 
ed what  might  be  ^xp^t^d  fi|xmi  ib^  vlgpwr  and  elevation  of 
his  mind,  from  his  unconquerable  fortitude,  and  from  the  ex- 
tent of  his  resources  for  every  purpose  of  speculation  and  of 
action.  Remember  ^bu9»  mj  frieDdj  who  in  the  highest  de- 
gree honoured  and  respected  you,  and  remember  that  great 
parts  are  a  great  trust.  Remember  too  that  mistaken  or  mis- 
applied ti]tilAr  if  thl^  laA-e  tijpt,^s  pm^cidm  zs^At^  fi^strate 
at  least  their  own  natural  tendencies,  and  disappoint  the  pur- 
,  poses  of  the  Great  Giver. 

Adieu.    My  dreams  are  finished. 
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XJW  all  things,  an  incUscreee  tampering  with 
the  trade  of  prorisioos  is  the  most  dangerous,  and  it  is  always 
worst  in  the  time  when  men  are  not  disposed  to  it :  that  is, 
in  the  time  oi  scarcity.  Because  there  is  nothing  on  which 
the  passions  of  men  are  so  violent,  and  their  judgment  so 
weak,  and  on  which  there  exists  such  a  multitude  of  ill- 
founded  popular  prejudices. 

The  great  use  of  government  is  as  a  restraint ;  and  there 
is  no  restrunt  which  it  ought  to  put  upon  others,  and  upon 
itself  too,  rather  than  that  which  is  imposed  on  the  fury  of 
speculating  under  circumstances  of  irritation.  The  number 
4Mf  idle  tales  spread  about  by  the  industry  of  faction,  and  by 
the  zeal  of  foolish  good-intention,  and  greedily  devoured  by 
the  malignant  credulity  of  mankind,  tends  infinitely  to  ag- 
gravate prejudices,  which,  in  themselves,  are  m<»re  than  suf- 
ficiently strong.  In  that  state  of  affairs,  and  of  the  publick 
with  relation  to  them,  the  first  thing  that  government  owes 
to  us,  the  people,  is  information ;  the  next  is  timely  coercion  : 
*-4he  one  to  guide  our  judgment ;  the  other  to  regulate  our 
tempers. 

To  provide  for  us  in  our  necessities  is  not  in  the  power  of 
government.  It  would  be  a  vain  presumption  in  statesmen 
to  think  they  can  do  it*    The  people  maintain  them,  and 
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not  th^y  the  people.  It  is  in  the  power  of  government  t9 
prevent  much  evil ;  it  can  do  very  little  positive  good  in  this^ 
or  perhaps  in  any  thing  else.  Ic  is  not  only  so  of  the  state 
and  statesman,  but  of  all  the  classes  and  descriptions  of  the 
rich — they  are  the  pensioners  of  the  poor^  and  are  maintain- 
ed by  their  superfluity.  Hiey  are  under  an  absolute,  hered- 
itary, and  indefeasible  dependence  on  those  who  labour,  and 
are  mbcalled  the  poor. 

The  labouring  people  are  only  poor,  because  they  are  nu- 
merous. Numbers  in  their  nature  imply  poverty.  In  a  fair 
distribution  among  a  vast  multitude,  none  can  have  much. 
That  class  of  dependant  pensioners  called  the  rich,  is  so  ex- 
tremely small,  that  if  all  their  throats  were  cut,  and  a  distri- 
bution made  of  all  they  consume  in  a  year,  it  would  not  give* 
a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  for  one  night's  supper  to  those  who 
labour,  and  who  in  reality  feed  both  the  pensioners  and 
themselves. 

But  the  throats  of  the  rich  ought  not  to  be  cut,  nor  their 
magazines  plundered  \  because,  in  their  persons  they  are 
trustees  for  those  who  labour,  and  their  hoards  are  the  bank- 
ing-houses of  these  latter.  Whether  they  mean  it  or  not, 
they  do,  in  effect,  execute  their  trust — some  with  more,  some 
with  less  fidelity  and  judgment.  But  on  the  whole,  the  du- 
ty is  performed,  and  every  thing  returns,  deducting  some 
very  trifling  commission  and  discount,  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  arose.  When  the  poor  rise  to  destroy  the  rich^ 
they  act  as  wisely  for  their  own  purposes  as  when  they  burn* 
miUs,  and  throw  corn  into  the  river,  to  make  bread  cheap. 

When  J  say,  that  we  of  the  people  ought  to  be  informed, 
inclusively  I  say,  we  ought  not  to  be  flattered ;  flattery  is  the 
reverse  of  instruction.  The  poor  in  that  case  would  be  ren- 
dered as  improvident  as  the  rich,  which  would  not  be  at  all 
good  for  them« 

Nothing  can  be  so  base  and  so  wicked  as  the  political  can- 
ting language,  «  The  labouring  poor/*  Let  compassion  be 
shewn  in  action,  the  more  the  better,  according  to  every 
man's  ability,  but  let  there  be  no  lamentation  of  their  condi- 
tion. It  is  no  relief  to  their  miserable  circumstances  ^  it  is 
only  an  insult  to  their  miserable  understandings.  It  arises 
from  a  total  want  of  charity,  or  a  total  want  of  thought. 
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^ant  of  one  kind  was  never  relieved  by  want  of  any  other 
kind.  Patience,  labour,  sobriety  frugality  and  religion, 
should  be  recommended  to  them  J  all  the  rest  is  downright 
fraud.  It  is  horrible  to  call  them  <<The  onct  bappi  la* 
bouren*' 

Whether  what  may  be  called  the  moral  or  philosophical 
happiness  of  the  laborious  classes  is  increased  or  not^  I  can- 
not say.  The  seat  of  that  species  of  happiness  is  in  x\\k 
mind  ;  and  there  are  few  data  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
state  of  the  mind  at  any  two  periods.  Philosophical  happi- 
ness is  to  want  little.  Civil  or  vulgar  happiness  b  to  want 
much,  and  to  enjoy  muclu 

If  the  happiness  of  the  animal  man  (which  certainly  goe& 
somewhere  towards  the  happiness  of  the  rational  man)  be  the 
object  of  our  estimate,  then  I  assert,  Without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, that  the  condition  of  those  who  labour  (in  all  descrip- 
tions of  labour,  and  in  all  gradations  of  labour,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  inclusively)  is  on  the  whole  extremely 
meliorated,  if  more  and  better  food  is  any  standard  of  melio- 
ration. Th^y  Work  more,  it  is  certain  \  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  their  augmented  labour  \  yet  whether  that  in- 
crease of  labour  be  on  tl\e  whole  a  good  or  an  m/,  is  a  consid- 
eration that  would  lead  us  a  great  way,  and  is  not  for  my 
present  purpose.  But  as  to  the  fact  of  the  melioration  of 
their  diet,  I  shall  entir  into  the  detyil  of  proof  whenever  I 
am  called  upon  :  in  the  mean  time,  the  known  dijficulty  of 
contenting  them  with  any  thing  but  bread  made  of  the  finest 
flour^  and  meat  of  the  first  quality,  is  proof  sufiicient. 

I  further  assert,  that  even  under  all  the  hardships  of  the 
last  year,  the  labouring  people  did,  either  out  of  their  direct 
gains,  or  from  charity,  (which  it  seeins  is  now  ah  insult  to 
them)  in  fact,  fare  better  than  they  did,  in  seasons  of  com« 
nu>n  plenty,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago ;  or  even  at  the  period 
of  my  English  observation,  which  is  about  forty-four  years* 
I  even  assert,  that  full  as  many  in  that  class,  as  ever  were 
known  to  do  it  before,  continued  to  save  money  \  and  this 
I  can  prove>  so  &r  ;is  my  own  information  and  experience 
extend. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  rate  of  Wages  has  not  increased  with 
the  nominal  price  of  provisions.    I  allow  it  has  not  fiuctu- 
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ated  with  that  price»  nor  ought  It ;  and  the  squires  of  Nor- 
folk had  dined»  when  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it 
might  or  ought  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  market  of  provinods. 
The  rate  of  wages  ia  truth  has  no  direct  relation  to  that  price* 
Labour  is  a  commodity  like  every  other,  and  rises  or  fidlsac* 
cording  to  the  demand.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  thihgs ; 
however,  the  nature' of  things  has  provided  for  their  necessi* 
ties.  Wages  have  been  twice  raised  in  my  time,  and  they 
bear  a  full  proportion,  or  even  a  greater  than  formerly,  to 
the  medium  of  provision  during  the  last  bad  cycle  of  twenty 
years.  They  bear  a  fuU  proportion  to  the  result  of  their  la^ 
hour.  If  we  were  wildly  to  attempt  to  force  them  beyond 
it,  the  stone  which  we  had  forced  up  the  hill  would  only  fall 
back  upon  them  in  a  diminished  demand,  or,  what  indeed  is 
the  far  lesser  evil,  an  aggravated  price  of  all  the  provisions, 
which  are  the  result  of  their  manual  toil. 

There  is  an  implied  contract,  mach  stronger  than  any  in- 
strument or  article  of  agreement  between  the  labourer  in  any 
occupation  and  his  employer— that  the  hbour,  so  far  as  that 
labour  is  concerned,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  to  the  employ- 
er a  profit  on  his  capital,  and  a  compensation  for  his  risk  ^  in 
a  word,  that  the  labour  shall  produce  an  advantage  equal  to 
the  payment.  Whatever  is  above  that,  is  a  direct  ta«f  and 
if  the  amount  of  that  tax  be  left  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
another,  it  is  an  arbitriurj  tax. 

If  I  understand  it  rightly,  the  tax  proposed  on  the  farmmg 
interest  of  this  kingdom,  is  to  be  levied  at  what  is  called  the 
discretion  of  justices  of  peace. 

The  questions  arising  on  this  scheme  of  arbitrary  taxation 
are  these — ^Whether  it  is  better  to  leave  all  dealing,  in  which 
there  is  no  force  or  fraud,  collusion  or  combination^  entirely 
to  the  persons  mutually  concerned  in  the  matter  contracted 
for  \  or  to  put  the  contract  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can 
have  none,  or  a  very  remote  interest  in  it,  and  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  there  would  be  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  solving  this  question ;  for  what  man,  of  any  degree 
of  reflection,  can  think,  that  a  want  of  interest  in  any  sub- 
ject closely  connected  with  a  want  of  skill  in  it,  qualifies  a 
person  to  intermeddle  in  any  the  least  affair ;  much  less  in 
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aSars  that  vitally  concem  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom, 
the  first  of  all  its  concerns,  and  tUe  foundation  of  all  its 
prosperity  in  every  other  matter,  by  which  that  prosperity  is 
produced. 

The  vulgar  errour  on  this  subject  arises  from  a  total  con- 
fusion in  the  very  idea  of  things  widely  different  in  them- 
selves;— thoseof  convention,  and  those  of  judicature.  When 
a  contract  is  making,  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  and  of  in- 
terest between  the  parties.  In  that  intercourse,  and  in  what 
is  to  arise  from  it,  the  parties  are  the  masters.  If  they  are 
not  completely  so,  they  are  not  free,  and  therefore  their  con- 
tracts are  void. 

But  this  freedom  has  no  £uther  extent,  when  the  contract 
is  made ;  then  their  discretionary  powers  expire,  and  a  new 
order  of  things  takes  its  origin.  Then^  and  not  till  then,  and 
on  a  difference  between  the  parties,  the  o£Sce  of  the  judge 
commences.  He  cannot  dictate  the  contract.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  see  that  it  be  enforced  \  provided  that  it  is  not  contrary 
to  pre-existing  laws,  or  obtained  by  force  or  fraud.  If  he  is 
in  any  way  a  maker  or  regulator  of  the  contract,  in  so  much 
fie  is  disqualified  fit>in  being  a  judge.  But  this  sort  Xli  con- 
fused distribution  of  administrative  and  judicial  characters,  *' 
(of  which  we  have  already  as  much  as  is  sufficient,  and  a  Iit« 
tie  more)  is  not  the  only  perplexity  of  notions  and  passions 
which  trouble  us  in  the  present  hour. 

What  is  doing,  supposes  or  pretends  that  the  farmer  and' 
the  labourer  have  opposite  interests ;— ^that  the  farmer  op- 
presses the  labourer ;  and  that  a  gentleman  called  a  justice 
of  peace,  is  the  protector  of  the  latter,  and  a  controul  and 
restraint  on  the  formeir ;  and  this  is  a  point  I  wish  to  exam- 
ine  in  a  manner  a  good  deal  different  from  that  in  which 
gentlemen  proceed>  who  confide  more  in  their  abilities  than 
is  fit^  and  suppose  them  capable  of  more  than  any  natural 
abilities,  fed  with  no  otheir  than  the  provender  furnished  by 
their  own  private  speculations,  can  accomplish.  Legislative 
acts  attempting  to  regulate  this  part  of  oeconomy,  do,  at 
least,  as  much  as  any  other,  require  the  exactest  detail  of  cir- 
cumstantes,  guided  by  die  surest  general  principles  that  are 
necessary  to  direct  experiment  and  inquiry,  in  order  again 
from  those  detaik  to   elicit  prindples^  firm  and  lumin- 
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ous  general  priodples^  to  direct  a  practical  legislative  pro* 
feeding. 

First,  then  I  deny  that  it  is  in  this  case,  as  in  any  other  of 
necessary  implication,  that  contracting  parties  should  origin- 
ally have  had  different  interests.  By  accident  it  may  be  so 
i^ndoubtedly  at  the  outset ;  but  then  the  contract  ^  of  the 
nature  of  a  compromise ;  and  compromise  is  founded  on  cir- 
cumstances that  suppose  it-  the  interest  of  the  parties  to  be 
reconciled  in  some  medium.  The  principle  of  compromise 
adopted,  of  consequence  the  interests  cease  to  be  different* 

But  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  their  inter- 
ests are  always  the  same,  and  it  is  absolutely  imposdble  that 
theu*  free  contracts  can  be  onerous  to  either  party.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  farmer,  that  his  work  should  be  done  witU  ef^ 
feet  and  celerity :  and  that  cannot  be,  unless  the  labourer  is 
well  fed,  and  otherwise  found  with  such  necessaries  of  am« 
mal  life,  according  to  his  habitudes,  as  may  keep  the  body  in 
full  force,  and  the  mind  gay  and  cheerful.  For  of  all  the 
instruments  of  his  trade,  the  labour  of  man  (what  the  antient 
Vriters  b^ve  called  the  instrumerUum  vocale)  b  that  on  which 
be  is  most  to  rely  for  the  repayment  of  his  capital.  Tb^ 
other  two,  ihp  s^vocale  in  the  antient  classification,  that  i% 
the  working  stock  of  cattle^  an4  the  imtrumentum  muftm, 
^uch  as  carts,  ploughs,  spades,  an4  so  forthj  though  i^ot  all 
inconsiderable  in  themselves,  ve  very  much  ^iferiour  in  utili^ 
ty  qr  in  e:(pence ;  or  without  a  given  portion  of  %h^  firstj^are 
nothing  at  all.  For  in  all  things  whatever,  the  mind  is  the 
i^ost  valuable  and  the  most  i^nportsmt^  and  in  this  scale  the 
whole  of  agriculture  is  in  a  natun|l  and  just  order ;  the  beast  i^ 
as  an  informing  principle  tq  theplqugU  and  cart  i  the  labour- 
er is  as  reason  tq  the  beast ;  s^nd  the  fanner  is  as  a  thinking 
^d  presiding  principle  to  the  labourer.  An  attempt  to 
break  f  hi^  chain  qf  subqrdination  in  any  p^  is  equally  ab- 
surd ;  but  the  absurdity  is  the  most  niischievous  in  practical 
qperation,  where  it  is  the  most  easy,  that  is,  where  it  is  the 
most  subject  to  an  erroneous  judgment. 

It  ;s  plainly  more  tbp  farnier^s  interest  that  liis  men  should 
Ibrive,  than  that  bis  horses  should  be  well  fed,  sleek,  plumpi^ 
f  nd  fit  for  use,  pr  than  that  his  waggon  and  ploughs  should 
^e  strong,  in  good  repair,  jsod  fy  for  service. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fiurmer  cease  to  '^profit  of  the 
labourer,  and  that  his  capital  is  not  continually  manured  and 
fructified^  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  continue  that  abun« 
dant  nutriment,  and  clothing,  and  lodging,  proper  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  instruments  he  employs. 

It  is  therefore  the  first  and  fundamental  interest  of  the  la- 
bourer, that  the  fiirmer  should  have  a  fiiU  incoming  profit  on 
the  product  of  his  labour.  The  proposition  is  self-evident, 
and  nothing  but  the  malignity,  perverseness,  and  ill-govern- 
ed  passions  of  mankind,  and  particularly  the  envy  they  bear 
to  each  other's  prosperity,  could  prevent  their  seeing  and 
acknowledging  it,  with  thankfulness  to  the  benign  and  wise 
Disposer  of  all  things,  who  obliges  men,  whether  they  will 
or  not,  in  pursuing  their  own  selfish  mterests,  to  connect  the 
general  good  with  their  own  individual  success. 

But  who  are  to  judge  what  that  profit  and  advantage  ought 
to  be  ?  Certainly  no  authority  on  earth.  It  is  a  matter  of 
convention  dictated  by  the  reciprocal  conveniences  of  the 
parties,  and  indeed  by  their  reciprocal  necessities.— But,  if 
the  farmer  is  excessively  avaricious  ?— why  so  much  the  bet- 
ter—die more  he  desires  to  increase  his  gains,  the  more  in- 
terested is  he  in  the  good  conditipn  of  those^  upon  whose  la- 
bour his  gains  must  principally  depend. 

I  shall  be  told  by  the  zealots  of  the  sect  of  regulation,  that 
this  may  be  true,  and  may  be  safely  committed  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  when  the  latter  is  in 
the  prime  of  his  youth,  and  at  the  time  of  his  health  and 
vigour^  and  in  ordinary  times  of  abundance.  But  in  calami- 
tous seasons,  under  accidental  illness,  in  declining  life,  and 
with  the  pressure  of  a  numerous  offspring,  the  future  nour- 
ishers  of  the  community  but  the  present  drains  and  blood- 
suckers of  those  who  produce  them,  what  is  to  be  done  f 
When  a  man  cannot  live  and  maintain  his  family  by  the  nat- 
ural hire  of  his  labour,  ought  it  not  to  be  raised  by  authori- 

On  this  head  I  must  be  allowed  to  submit,  what  my  opin- 
ions have  ever  been ;  and  somewhat  at  large. 

And,  first,  I  premise  that  labour  is,  as  I  have  already  in- 
timated, a  commodity,  and  as  such,  an  article  of  trade.  If  I 
|m  sight  in  this  notion,  then  labour  must  be  subject  to  all 
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the  laws  and  principles  of  tnrde^  and  not  to  regulation  for- 
eign to  them,  and  that  may  be  totally  inconsistent  with  those 
principles  and  those  laws.  When  any  commodity  is  carried 
to  market,  it  is  not  the  necessity  of  the  vender,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  purchaser  that  raises  the  price.  The  extreme 
want  of  the  seller  has  rather  (by  the  nature  of  things  with 
which  we  shall  in  vain  contend)  the  direct  contrary  operation. 
If  the  goods  at  market  are  beyond  the  demand,  they  fidi  in 
their  value  -j  if  below  it,  they  rise.  The  impossibility  of  the 
subsistence  of  a  man,  who  carries  his  labour  to  a  market,  i^ 
totally  beside  the  question  in  his  way  of  viewing  it.  The 
only  question  is,  what  is  it  worth  to  the  buyer  ? 

But  if  authority  comes  in  and  forces  the  buyer  to  a  price, 
who  is  this  in  the  case  (say)  of  a  farmer,  who  buys  the  la- 
bour of  ten  or  twelve  labouring  men,  and  three  or  four  handy- 
crafts,  what  is  it,  but  to  make  an  arbitrary  division  of  his 
property  among  them  ? 

The  whole  of  hb  gains,  I  say  it  with  the  most  certain  con- 
viction, never  do  amount  any  thing  like  in  value  to  What  he 
pays  to  his  labourers  and  artificers  \  so  that  a  very  small  ad- 
vance upon  what  offt  man  pays  to  fnany^  may  absorb  the  whole 
of  what  he  possesses,  and  amount  to  an  aaual  partition  of 
all  his  substance  among  them.  A  perfect  equality  will  in- 
deed be  produced  v— that  is  to  say,  equal  want,  equal  wretch* 
edness,  equal  beggary,  and  on  the  part  of  the  partitioners,  a 
woful,  helpless,  and  desperate  disappointment.  Such  is  the 
event  of  aU  compulsory  equalizations.  They  pull  down  what 
is  above.  They  never  raise  what  is  below :  and  they  depress 
high  and  low  together  beneath  the  level  of  what  was  origin- 
ally the  lowest. 

If  a  commodity  is  raised  by  authority  above  what  it  will 
yield  with  a  profit  to  the  buyer,  that  commodity  will  be  the 
less  dealt  in.  If  a  second  blundering  interposition  be  used 
to  correct  the  blunder  of  the  first,  and  an  attempt  is  madft 
to  force  the  purchase  of  the  commodity  (of  labour  for  in- 
stance)^ the  one  of  these  two  things  must  happen,  dther  that 
the  forced  buyer  is  ruined,  or  the  price  of  the  product  of  the 
labour,  in  that  proportion  is  nused.  Then  the  wheel  turns 
round,  and  the  evil  complained  of  £dls  with  aggravated 
weight  on  the  complainant    The  price  of  com>  which  is  the 
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anuk  of  the  ezpencc  of  all  the  operations  of  hasbandryy 
takea  together,  and  for  some  time  continued)  ;vrill  rise  on  the. 
labourer,  Qonsi4ered  as  a  consumer.  The  very  best  will  be, 
that  he  remains  where  he  was.  But  If  the  price  of  the  com 
should  not  compensate  the  price  of  labour,  what  is  far  more 
to  be  feared,  the  most  serious  evil,  the  very  destruction  of 
agriculture  itself,  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Nothing  is  such  an  enemy  to  accuracy  of  judgment  as  a 
coarse  discrimination  i  a  want  of  such  classification  and  dis- 
tribution as  the  subject  admits  of.  Increase  the  rate  of  wa- 
les to  the  labourer,  say  the  regulators — as  if  labour  was  but 
one  thing  and  of  one  value.  But  this  very  broad  generick 
term,  laiour,  admits,  at  least  of  two  or  three  specifick  descrip- 
tions :  and  these  will  suffice,  at  least,  to  let  gentlemen  dis- 
cern a  little  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution  in  their 
coercive  guidance  of  those  whose  existence  depends  upon  the 
observance  of  still  nicer  distinctions  and  sub-divisions,  thaii 
eommonly  they  resort  to  in  forming  their  judgments  on  this 
▼ery  enlarged  part  of  csconomy. 

The  labourers  in  husbandry  may  be  divided:  1st.  into 
those  who  are  able  to  perform  the  full  work  of  a  man ;  that 
is,  what  can  be  done  by  a  person  from  twenty-one  years  of 
age  to  fifty*  I  know  no  husbandry  work  (mowing  hardly  ex- 
cepted) that  is  not  equally  within  the  power  of  all  persons 
within  those  ages,  the  more  advanced  fully  compensating  by 
knack  and  habit  what  they  lose  in  activity.  Unquestionably, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  value  of  one 
man's  labour  and  that  of  another,  from  strength,  dexterity, 
and  honest  application.  But  I  am  quite  sure,  from  my  best 
observation,  that  any  given  five  men  will,  in  their  total,  afford 
a  proportion  of  labour  equal  to  any  other  five  within  the  pe- 
riods of  life  I  have  stated  \  that  is,  that  among  such  five  men 
there  will  be  one  possessing  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
workman,  one  bad,  and  the  other  three  middling,  and  ap- 
proximating to  the  first  and  the  last.  So  that  in  so  small  a 
platoon  as  that  of  even  five,  you  will  find  the  full  comple- 
ment of  all  that  five  men  can  earn.  Taking  five  and  five 
throughout  the  kingdom,  they  are  equal :  therefore,  an  er- 
rour  with  regard  to  the  equalization  of  their  wages  by  those 
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who  employ  fire,  as  fiurmers  do  at  the  very  lea9t»  cannot  be 
considerable. 

2dly.  Those  who  are  able  to  work,  but  not  the  complete 
taskof  a  day-labourer.  This  class  is  infinitely  diversified, 
but  will  aptly  enough  M  into  principal  divisions.  Mtfif 
from  the  decline*  which  after  fifty  becomes  every  year  more 
sensible^  to  the  period  of  debility  and  decrepitude,  and  the 
maladies  that  precede  a  final  dissolution.  WtmM,  whose 
employment  on  husbandry  is  but  occasional,  and  who  differ 
more  in  effective  labour  one  from  another  than  men  do,  on 
account  of  gesution,  nursing,  and  domestick  management, 
over  and  above  the  difference  they  have  in  common  with 
men  in  advancing,  in  stationary,  and  in  declining  life.  CbiU 
dren,  who  proceed  on  the  reverse  order,  growing  firom  less  to 
greater  utility,  but  with  a  still  greater  disproportion  of  nutri- 
ment to  labour  than  is  found  in  the  second  of  these  sub-di- 
visions ;  as  is  visible  to  those  who  will  give  themselves  the 
trouble  of  examining  into  the  interiour  ceconomy  of  a  poor- 
house. 

This  inferiour  classification  Is  introduced  to  shew,  that  laws 
prescribing,  or  magistrates  exercising,  a  very  stiff,  and  often 
inapplicable  rule,  or  a  blind  and  rash  discretion,  never  can 
provide  the  just  proportions  between  earning  and  salary  on 
the  one  hand,  and  nutriment  on  the  other :  whereas  interest, 
habit,  and  the  tacit  convention,  that  arise  fi*om  a  thousand 
nameless  circumstances,  produce  a  tact  that  regulates  without 
difficulty,  what  laws  and  magistrates  cannot  regulate  at  all. 
The  first  class  of  labour  wants  nothing  to  equalize  it ;  it 
equalizes  itself.  •  The  second  and  third  are  not  capable  of 
any  equalization. 

But  what  if  the  rate  of  hire  to  the  labourer  comes  far 
short  of  his  necessary  subsistence,  and  the  calamity  of  the 
time  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  actual  fimiine  ?  Is  the  poor 
labourer  to  be  abandoned  to  the  flinty  heart  and  griping 
hand  of  base  self-interest,  supported  by  the  sword  of  law, 
iespecially  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  very  ava* 
rice  of  fkrmers  themselves  has  concurred  with  the  errours  of 
government  to  bring  famine  on  the  land  ? 

In  that  case,  my  opinion  is  t^is.    Whenever  it  happens 
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that  ^  tnan  can  dalm  nothing  according  to  th6  rules  of  cbm-i 
merce,  and  the  principles  of  justice,  he  passes  out  of  that  de^ 
partmenty  and  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  mercy.  In 
that  province  the  magistrate  has  nothing  at  all  to  do :  fai$ 
interference  is  a  violation  of  the  property  which  it  is  his  of- 
fice to  protect.  Without  all  doubt,  charity  to  the  poor  is  a 
direct  and  obligatory  duty  upon  all  Christians,  next  in  or- 
der after  the  payment  of  debts,  full  as  strong,  and  by  na- 
ture made  infinitely  more  delightful  to  us.  Pufiendorf,  and 
other  casuists,  do  not,  I  think,  denominate  it  quite  properly, 
when  they  call  it  a  duty  of  imperfect  obligation*  But  the 
'manner,  mode,  time,  choice  of  objects,  and  proportion,  are 
left  to  private  discretion ;  and  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason 
it  is  performed  with  the  greater  satisfaction,  because  the  dis- 
diarge  of  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  freedom ;  recom- 
mending us  besides  very  specially  to  the  divine  favour,  as 
the  exercise  of  a  virtue  most  suitable  to  a  being  sensible  of 
its  own  infirmity. 

The  cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns,  though  unfor* 
tunately  (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  and  combination} 
the  most  regarded,  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  the  least  attended  to 
upon  this  subject ;  for  citizens  are  in  a  state  of  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  hieans  by  which  they  are  to  be  fed,  and  they 
contribute  little  or  nothing,  except  in  an  infinitely  circuitous 
manner,  to  their  own  maintenance.  They  are  truly  **  Frw- 
ges  eonsumere  nati"  They  are  to  be  heard  with  great  re- 
spect and  attention  upon  matters  within  their  province,  that 
is,  on  trades  and  n^ianufactures ;  but  on  any  thing  that  re- 
lates to  agriculture,  they  are  to  be  listened  to  with  the  same 
reverence  which  we  pay  to  the  dogmas  of  other  ignorant  and 
I»'esumptuous  men. 

If  any  one  were  to  tell  them,  that  they  were  to  give  in  an 
account  of  all  the  stock  in  their  shops  ;  that  attempts  would 
be  made  to  limit  their  profits,  or  raise  the  price  of  the  la^ 
bouring  manufacturers  upon  them,  or  recommend  to  govern- 
ment, out  of  ^  Capital  from  the  publick  revenues,  to  sec  up  a 
shop  of  the  same  commodities,  in  order  to  rival  them,  and 
keep  them  to  reasonable  dealing,  they  would  very  soon  see 
the  impudence,  injustice,  and  oppression  of  such  a  course. 
They  would  not  be  mistaken ;  but  they  are  of  opinion,  thtft 
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s^cttltixre  is  to  be  subject  ti>  other  la«fB|  atidtebe  foverned 
by  other  priaciples* 

A  greater  and  more  lukious  misttdbe  camiot  be  faUeaimo» 
dian  that  the  trades  of  agrkidture  atid  framing  can  be  coo- 
ducted  vpon  any  other  than  the  common  principles  of  com- 
merce ;  namely,  that  the  producer  should  be  peraaittedy  and 
even  expected^  to  look  to  all  possible  profit  which,  witbout 
Iraud  or  violencey  he  can  make  ;  to  turn  plenty  or  scarcity  to 
the  best  advantagehe  can  ( to  keep  back  or  to  bring  forwardbis 
commodities  at  his  pleasure  $  to  account  to  no  one  for  his  stock 
or  for  his  gain.  On  any  other  t^ms  he  is  the  slave  of  the  con- 
sumer I  and  that  he  should  be  so  is  erf"  no  benefit  to  the  conr 
sumer.  No  dave  was  ever  so  beneficial  to  the  master  as  a 
freeman  that  deals  with  him  on  an  equal  footing  by  convei^ 
lion,  formed  on  the  rules  and  principles  of  contending  inter- 
ests and  compromised  advantages.  The  consumer,  if  he 
were  sufiered,  would  in  the  end  always  be  the  duqpe  of  his 
own  tyranny  and  injustice.  The  landed  gentleman  is  never 
to  forget,  that  the  farmer  is  his  representative. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  try  experiments  on  the  farmer. 
The  farmer's  capital  (except  in  a  few  persons,  and  in  a  very 
few  {daces)  h  far  more  feeble  than  commonly  is  imagined. 
The  trade  is  a  very  poor  trade ;  it  is  subject  to  great  risks 
and  losses.  The  capital,  such  as  it  is,  is  turned  but  once  in 
the  year  \  in  some  branches  it  requires  three  years  before 
the  money  is  paid.  I  b^Uevo  nevw  less  than  three  in  the 
turnip  and  grass-land  course,  which  is  the  prevalent  course 
on  the  more  or  less  fertile,  sandy  and  gravelly  loams,  and 
these  compose  the  soil  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Eng- 
land, the  best  adapted^  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  that  are 
adapted,  to  the  turnip  husbandry. 

It  is  very  rare  that  the  most  prosperous  fermeri  counting 
the  value  of  his  quick  and  dead  stock,  the  interest  of  the 
money  he  turns,  together  with  his  own  wages  as  a  bailiff  or 
overseer,  ever  does  make  twelve  or  Shenper  centum  by  the 
year  on  his  capital.  I  speak  of  the  {urosperous.  In  most  of 
the  parts  of  England  which  have  fallal  within  my  observa- 
tion^ I  have  rarely  known  a  £mner,  who  to  his  own  trade  has 
not  added  some  other  employment  or  traffick,  that,  after  a 
course  of  the  most  unremitting  parsimony  and  labour  (such 
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for  tb^  greater  9^  i$  theirs)^  and  persevering  ia  his  business 
linr  a  l<mg  cimrse  of  years,  died  worth  more  than  paid  his 
debt8»  lo^ving  his  posterity  to  continue  in  nearly  the  same 
t<|HAl  imiflict  between  industry  and  waat>  in  which  the  last 
predecessor^  and  ^  \mg  line  of  predecessors  before  hinii  lived 
a»ddied. 

Observe  that  I  speak  of  the  generality  of  fiirmers  who 
liftve  not  more  than  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  or 
Spur  hundred  acre$.  There  are  few^  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try within  the  fonner,  or  much  beymd  the  latter,  ei^tent. 
UnquestiooaUy  iu  other  places  there  are  much  larger;  But, 
I  am  conwcedj  whatever  part  of  Sngland  be  the  theatre  of 
his  of&n^ticm,  a  £urmer  who  cultivates  twelve  hundred  acres, 
which  I  consider  as  a  large  farm,  thau|^  I  know  there  are 
larger,  cannot  proceed,  with  any  degree  of  safety  and  effect, 
with  a  smeller  capital  than  ten  thousand  pounds  ^  and  that 
he  cannot,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cu}ture,  make  more  up* 
on  that  great  capital  of  ten  tboiisand  pounds,  than  twelve 
hundred  a  year. 

As  to  the  weaker  capitals,  an  easy  judgment  may  be  formed 
by  what  very  small  errours  they  may  be  farther  attenuated,  em 
ervated,  rendered  unpr^uctive,aad  perhaps  totally  destroyed . 

This  constant  precariousness,  and  ultimate  moderate  limits 
•f  a  farmer's  fortune,  on  the  strongest  capital,  I  press,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  haaardous  specid^ttonff  of  the  times,  but 
because  the  egEcellent  a^  most  useful  works  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  tend  to  {M'opagate  tlial  errour  (such  I 
am  very  certain  it  is),  of  th.e  largeness  of  a  farmer's  profits* 
It  is  not  that  his  account  of  the  produce  does  often  greatly 
e:aceed»  but  he  by  no  means  makes  the  proper  allowance 
for  accidents  and  losses.  I  might  enter  into  a  convincing 
detail,  if  other  more  troublesome  and  more  necessary  details 
were  not  b^ore  me* 

This  proposed  discretionary  tax  on  labour  militates  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  board  of  agricukure :  they  r^c* 
ommend  a  general  use  of  the  drill  culture.  I  agree  with 
the  board,  that  where  the  soil  is  not  excessively  heavy,  or  en« 
cumbered  with  large  loose  stones  (which  however  is  the  case 
with  much  otherwise  good  land),  that  course  is  the  best,  and 
most  productive,  provided  that  the  most  accurate  eye ;  thp 
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most  vigilant  superintendance ;  the  most  prompt*  activity^ 
which  has  no  such  day  as  to«morrow  in  its  calendar  \  the 
most  steady  foresight  and  predisposing  order  to  have  every* 
body  and  every  thing  ready  in  its  place^  and  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fortunate  fugitive  moment  in  this  coquet* 
ting  climate  of  ours — ^provided^  I  say,  all  these  combine  to/ 
speed  the  plough,  I  admit  its  superiority  over  the  old  and 
general  methods.  But  under  procrastinating,  improvidenti 
ordinary  husbandmen,  v^ho  may  neglect  or  let  slip  the  few 
opportunities  of  sweetening  and  purifying  thetr  ground  with 
perpetually  renovated  toil,  and  undissipated  attention,  noth- 
ing, when  tried  to  any  extent,  can  be  worse,  or  more  dan- 
gerous :  the  farm  may  be  ruined,  instead  of  having  the  sdl 
enriched  and  sweetened  by  it. 

But  the  excellence  of  the  method  on  a  proper  soil,  and 
conducted  by  husbandmen,  of  whom  there  are  few,  being 
readily  granted,  how,  and  on  what  conditions,  is  this  culture 
obtained  i  Why,  by  a  very  great  increase  of  labour ;  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  third  part,  at  least,  of  the  hand-labour, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  horses  and  machinery  employed  in  or- 
dinary tillage.  Now,  every  man  must  be  sensible  how  little 
becoming  the  gravity  of  legislature  it  b  to  encourage  a  board, 
which  recommends  to  us,  and  upon  very  weighty  reasons  un- 
questionably, an  enlargement  of  the  capital  we  employ  in  the 
operations  of  the  hand,  and  then  to  pass  an  act  which  taxes 
that  manual  labour,  already  at  a  very  high  rate  \  thus  com- 
pelling us  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  labour  which  in  the 
vulgar  course  we  actually  employ. 

What  is  true  of  the  farmer  is  equally  true  of  the  middle 
man }  whether  the  middle  man  acts  as  factor,  jobber,  salesman, 
or  speculator,  in  the  markets  of  grain*  These  traders  are  to 
be  left  to  their  fi*6e  course  i  and  the  more  they  make,  and  the 
richer  they  are,  and  the  more  largely  they  deal,  the  better 
both  for  the  farmer  and  consumer,  between  whom  they  form 
^  natural  and  most  useful  link  of  connection ;  though,  by  the 
machinations  of  the  old  evil  counsellor,  JSnvy,  they  are  hated 
gnd  maligned  by  both  parties* 

I  hear  that  middle  men  are  accused  of  monopoly.  With- 
out question,  the  monopoly  of  authority  is,  in  every  instance 
Md  in  ()very  de|[ree,  an  evil ;  but  the  monopoly  of  capital  is 
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the  contrary.  It  is  a  great  benefit,  and  a  benefit  particular* 
fy  to  the  poor.  A  tradesman  who  has  but  a  hundred  pound 
capital,  which  (say)  he  can  turn  but  once  a  year,  cannot  live 
upon  a  frefit  of  10  per  cent*  because  he  cannot  live  upon  ten 
pounds  a  year ;  but  a  man  of  ten  thousand  pounds  capital 
can  live  and  thrive  upon  5  per  cenU  profit  in  the  year,  because 
he  has  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  same  {uroportion 
holds  in  turning  it  twice  or  thrice.  These  principles  are 
plain  and  »mple ;  and  it  is  not  our  ignorance,  so  much  as 
the  levity,  the  envy^  and  the  malignity  of  our  nature,  that 
hinders  us  from  perceiving  and  yielding  to  them :  but  we  are 
not  to  suffer  our  vices  to  usurp  the  place  of  our  judgment. 

The  balance  between  consumption  and  production  makes 
price.  The  market  settles,  and  alone  can  settle  that  price. 
Market  is  the  meeting  and  conference  of  the  consumer  and 
producer^  when  they  mutually  discover  each  other's  wants. 
Nobody,  I  believe,  has  observed  with  any  reflections  what 
market  is,  without  being  astonished  at  the  truth,  the  correct-- 
ness,  the  celerity,  the  general  equity,  with  which  the  balance 
of  wants  b  settled.  They  who  wish  the  destruction  of  that 
balance,  and  would  £un  by  arbitrary  regulation  decree,  that 
defective  production  should  not  be  compensated  by  increased 
price,  directly  lay  their  axe  to  the  root  of  production  itself. 

They  may  even  in  one  year  of  such  false  policy,  do  mis- 
chiefs incalculable;  because  the  trade  of  a  farmer  is,  as  I 
have  before  explained,  one  of  the  most  precarious  in  its  ad- 
vantages, the  most  liable  to  losses,  and  the  least  profitable  of 
any  that  is  carried  on.  It  requires  ten  times  more  of  labour^ 
of  vigilance,  of  attention,  of  skill,  and  let  me  add,  of  good 
fortune  also,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  farmer  with  suo* 
cess,  than  what  belongs  to  any  other  trade.  Seeing  things 
in  this  light,  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  censure  the  late  cir- 
cular instruction  of  council  to  lord  lieutenants— but  I  confess 
X  do  not  clearly  discern  its  object.  I  am  greatly  afirald  that 
the  inquiry  will  raise  some  alarm  as  a  measure,  leading  to  the 
French  system  of  putting  corn  into  requisition.  For  that 
was  preceded  by  an  inquisition  somewhat  similar  in  its  prin- 
ciple, though,  according  to  their  mode,  their  principles  are 
full  of  that  violence,  njohUb  here  is  not  much  to  be  feared.  It 
goes  on  a  principle  directly  opposite  to  mine :  it  presumes^ 
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that  the  market  is  no  iair  test  of  plenty  or  scarcity.  It  raises 
a  suspicion,  which  may  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  pnUick 
mind,  « that  the  farmer  keeps  back,  and  takes  unfair  adf «!-■ 
tages  by  delay }''  on  the  part  of  the  dealer^  it  gives  hm  ob- 
viously to  a  thousand  nefarious  speculations* 

In  case  the  return  should  on  the  whole  prove  £ivoiirfiUle« 
is  it  meant  to  ground  a  measure  for  encouraging  exportation 
and  checking  the  import  of  com  ?  If  it  is  notf  what  end  caa 
it  answer?    And,  I  believe>  it  b  not* 

This  opimon  may  be  fortified  by  a  report  gone  abroad^  th^ 
intentions  are  entertained  of  erecting  publick  granarieSf  and 
that  this  inquiry  is  to  give  government  an  advantage  in  itr 
purchases* 

I  hear  that  such  a  measure  has  been  proposed^  and  is  un- 
der deliberation,  that  is,  for  government  to  set  up  a  granary 
in  every  market  town,  at  the  expence  of  the  state,  in  order 
to  extinguish  the  dealer,  and  to  subject  the  £au'mer  to  the 
consumer,  by  securing  corn  to  the  latter  at  a  certain  and 
steady  price. 

If  such  a  scheme  is  adopted,  I  should  not  like  to  answer  for 
the  safety  of  the  granary,  of  the  agents,  or  of  the  town  itself^ 
in  which  the  granary  was  erected^he  first  storm  of  popular 
phrenzy  would  fell  upon  that  granary. 

So  far  in  a  political  light. 

In  an  economical  light,  I  must  observe,  that  the  construe? 
tion  of  such  granaries  throiighout  the  kingdom,  would  be  at 
an  expence  beyond  all  calculation.  The  keeping  them  up 
would  be  at  a  great  charge.  The  management  and  attend- 
ance  would  require  an  army  of  agents,  store-keepers,  clerks, 
and  servants.  The  capital  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  grain  would  be  enormous.  The  waste,  decay,  and  cor« 
ruption,  would  be  a  dreadful  drawback  on  the  whole  dealing ; 
and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  peo[de,  at  having  decayed, 
tainted,  or  corrupted  com  sold  to  them,  as  mnst  be  the  case, 
would  be  serious. 

This  climate  (whatever  others  may  be)  ii  not  £a(vourabIe 
to  granaries,  where  wheat  is  to  be  kept  for  any  time.  The 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  good  granary,  is  the  rick*yard  of 
the  farmer,  where  the  com  is  preserved  in  its  own  straw, 
sweet,  clean,  wholesome,  free  from  vermin  and  from  insects, 
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wd  comparatively  at  a  trifle  of  expence.  This,  and  the 
him,  eajoying  msokj  of  the  same  advantages,  have  been  the 
lele  ^raaaries  of  Eagbad  from  the  fooadatioa  of  its  agricul- 
tare  to  this  day.  AH  this  is  done  at  the  expence  of  the  un«- 
dertaker»  and  at  his  sole  risk.  He  contributes  to  govern* 
Baent ;  he  receives  nothing  from  it  but  protection ;  and  to  this 
lie  has  a  claim. 

The  moment  that  government  appears  at  market,  all  the 
principles  of  market  will  be  subverted.  I  don't  know  wheth* 
er  the  farmer  will  suffer  by  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  tolerable 
market  of  competition ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  trading  government  will  speedily  become  a  bankrupt,  and 
the  consumer  in  the  end  will  suffer.  If  government  makes 
all  its  purchases  at  once,  it  will  instantly  raise  the  market 
upon  itself.  If  it  makes  them  by  degrees,  it  must  follow  the 
course  of  the  market.  If  it  follows  the  course  of  the  mar* 
ket.  It  wiU  produce  no  effisct,  and  the  consumer  may  as  wdl 
boy  as  he  wants-— therefore  all  the  expence  is  incurred  gra* 
tis. 

But  if  the  object  of  this  scheme  should  be,  what  I  suspect 
k  isy  to  destroy  the  dealer,  commonly  called  the  middle  man, 
and  by  incurring  a  voluntary  loss  to  carry  the  baker  to  deal 
with  government,  I  am  to  tell  them  that  they  must  set  up 
another  trade,  that  of  a  miller  or  a  mealman,  attended  with  a 
new  train  of  expences  and  risks.  If  in  both  these  trades 
they  shoidd  succeed,  so  as  to  exclude  those  who  trade  on 
natural  and  private  capitals,  then  they  will  have  a  monopoly 
in  their  hands,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  a  monopoly  of . 
capital,  will,  in  reality,  be  a  monopoly  of  authority^  and  will 
ruin  whatever  it  touches.  The  agriculture  of  the  kingdom 
cannot  stand  before  it. 

A  little  place  like  Geneva,  of  not  more  than  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  which  has  no  territory,  or 
next  to  none  i  which  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  good- 
will of  three  neighbouring  powers,  and  is  of  course  continu- 
ally in  a  state  of  something  like  a  siege,  or  in  the  speculation 
of  it,  might  find  some  resource  in  state  granaries,  and  some" 
■evenue  from  the  monopoly  of  what  was  sold  to  the  keepers 
of  publick-houses.  This  is  a  policjr  for  a  state  too  small  for 
agriculture*    It  ia  not  (for  instance)  fit  for  so  great  a  coun- 
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try  as  the  Pope  possesses^  whcrei  however,  it  is  adopted  and 
pursued  in  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  strictness.  Cer- 
tain of  the  Pope's  territories,  from  whence  the  city  of  Rome 
is  supplied,  being  obKged  to  furnish  Rome  and  the  granaries 
of  his  Holiness  with  corn  at^  certain  price,  that  part  of  the 
papal  territories  is  utterly  ruined.  That  ruin  may  be  traced 
with  certainty  to  this  sole  cause,  and  it  appears  indubitably  by 
a  comparison  of  their  state  and  condition  with  that  of  the 
other  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominions  not  subjected  to  the 
same  regulation^  which  are  in  circumstances  highly  flourish- 
ing. 

The  reformation  of  this  evil  system  is  in  a  manner  imprac-  , 
ticable ;  for  first,  it  does  keep  bread  and  all  other  provisions 
equally  subject  to  the  chamber  of  supply,  at  a  pretty  reason- 
able and  regular  price,  in  the  city  of  Rome.  This  preserves 
quiet  among  the  numerous  poor,  idle,  and  naturally  mutin- 
ous people,  of  a  very  great  capital.  But  the  quiet  of  the 
town  is  purchased  by  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  ulti- 
mate wretchedness  of  both.  The  next  cause  wluch  renders 
this  evil  incurable,  is,  the  jobs  which  have  grown  out  of  it, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  would  grow  out  of  such 
things,  even  under  governments  hr  more  potent  than  the 
feeble  authority  of  the  Pope. 

This  example  of  Rome  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
most  antient  times,  and  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Roman  empire  (but  not  of  the  Roman  agriculture)  may  serve 
as  a  great  caution  to  all  governments,  not  to  attempt  to  feed 
the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  If  once 
they  are  habituated  to  it,  though  but  for  one  half-year,  they 
will  never  be  satisfied  to  have  it  otherwise.  And  having 
looked  to  government  for  bread,  on  the  very  first  scarcity 
they  will  turn  and  bite  the  hand  that  fed  them.  To  avoid 
that  nnJf  government  will  redouble  the  causes  of  it ;  and  then 
it  will  become  inveterate  and  incurable. 

I  beseech  the  government  (which  I  take  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  comprehending  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment) seriously  to  consider  that  years  of  scarcity  or  plenty, 
do  not  come  alternately  or  at  short  intervals,  but  in  pretty 
long  cycles  and  irregularly,  and  consequently  that  we  cannot 
assure  ourselves,  if  we  take  a  wrong  measure^  from  the  tern- 
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poi^ary  necessities  of  one  season ;  but  that  the  next^  and 
ptohMj  more,  will  drive  us  to  the  continuance  of  it ;  so  that 
in  my  ojunion,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  this  evil  which 
goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  our  agriculture,  and  of  that  part 
of  our  internal  commerce  which  touches  our  agriculture  the 
most  nearly,  as  well  as  the  safety  and  very  being  of  govern- 
ment, but  manfully  to  resist  the  very  first  idea,  speculative  or 
practical,  that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  government, 
taken  is  government,  or  even  of  the  rich,  as  rich,  to  supply 
to  the  poor,  those  necessaries  which  it  has  pleased  the  Di- 
vine Providence  for  a  while  to  with^hold  from  them.  We^ 
the  people,  Qught  to  be  made  sensible,  that  it  is  not  in  break- 
ing the  laws  of  commerce,  which  are  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
consequently  the  laws  of  God,  that  we  are  to  place  our  hope 
of  softening  the  Divine  displeasure  to  remove  any  calamity 
Under  which  we  suffer,  or  which  hangs  over  us* 

So  fiur  as-to  the  principles  of  general  policy. 

As  to  the  state  of  things  which  is  urged  as  a  reason  to  de- 
viate from  them,  these  are  the  circumstances  of  the  harvest 
of  1794?  and  1795.  With  regard  to  the  harvest  of  1794?,  in  , 
relation  to  the  noblest  grain,  wheats  it  is  allowed  to  have  been 
somewhat  short,  but  not  excessively ;  and  in  quality,  for  the 
seven-and-twenty  years,  during  which  I  have  been  a  farmer, 
I  never  remember  wheat  to  have  been  so  good.  The  world 
were,  however,  deceived  in  their  speculations  upon  it — the 
£iirmer  as  well  as  the  dealer.  Accordingly  the  price  fluctuated 
beyond  any  thing  I  can  remember  ;  for,  at  one  time  of  the 
year,  I  sold  my  wheat  at  14*/.  a  load^  (I  sold  off  all  I  had,  as 
I  thought  this  was  a  reasonable  price),  when  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  if  I  had  then  had  any  to  sell,  I  might  have  got 
thirty  guineas  for  the  same  sort  of  grain.  I  sold  all  that  t 
'had,  a$  I  said,  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  because  I  thought 
it  a  good  price,  compared  with  what  I  thought  the  general 
produce  of  the  harvest ;  but  when  I  came  to  consider  what 
my  own  total'vr^s^  I  found  that  the  quantity  had  not  answer- 
ed my  expectation*  It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  year 
of  produce,  (the  year  1794)  short,  but  excellent,  followed  a 
year  which  was  not  extraordinary  in  production,  nor  of  a  su- 
periour  quality,  and  left  but  little  in  store.     At  first  this  was 
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not  felt>  because  the  harvest  came  in  unusnalty  early— ^earlier 
than  commony  by  a  full  month. 

The  winter,  at  the  end  of  1794>,  and  beginning  of  1198, 
was  more  than  usually  unfavourable  both  to  com  and  grasSy 
omng  to  the  sudden  relaxation  of  very  rigorous  frosts,  foOow* 
ed  by  rains,  which  were  again  rapidly  succeeded  by  frosts  of 
still  greater  rigour  than  the  first. 

Much  wheat  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  dover  grass  suf- 
fered in  many  places.  What  I  never  observed  before,  the 
rye-grass,  .or  coarse  bent,  suffered  more  than  the  clover. 
Even  the  meadow-grass  in  some  places  was  killed  to  the  very 
roots.  In  the  spring,  appearances  were  better  than  we  ex- 
pected. All  tbe  early  sown  grain  recovered  itself,  and  came 
up  with  great  vigour ;  but  that,  which  was  late  sown,  waes 
feeble,  and  did  not  promise  to  resist  any  blights,  in  the  spring, 
which,  however,  with  all  its  unpleasant  vicisitudes  passed  off 
very  well  -,  and  nothing  looked  better  than  the  wheat  at  the 
time  of  blooming : — but  at  that  most  critical  time  of  all,  a 
cold  dry  east  wind,  attended  with  very  sharp  frosts,  longer 
and  stronger  than  I  recollect  at  that  time  of  year,  destroyed 
the  flowers,  and  withered  up,  in  an  astonbhing  manner,  the 
whole  side  of  the  ear  next  to  the  wind.  At  that  time  I 
brought  to  town  some  of  the  ears,  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing to  my  friends  the  operation  of  those  unnatural  frxms,  and 
according  to  their  extent  I  predicted  a  great  scarcity.  But 
such  is  the  pleasure  of  agreeable  prospects,  that  my  opinicm 
was  little  regarded. 

On  threshing,  I  found  things  as  I  expected — ^the  ears  not 
filled,  some  of  the  capsules  quite  empty,  and  several  others 
containing  only  withered  hungry  grain,  inferiour  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  rye.  My  best  ears  and  grain  were  not  fine ; .  nev- 
er had  I  grain  of  so  low  a  quality— -yet  I  sold  one  load  for 
2\l.  At  the  same  time  I  bought  my  seed  wheat  (it  was  ex- 
cellent) at  23/.  Since  then  the  price  has  risen,  and  I  have 
sold  about  two  load  of  the  same  sort  at  28/.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  market  when  I  left  home  last  Monday.  Little 
remains  in  my  bam.  I  hope  some  in  the  rick  may  be  bet- 
ter ;  since  it  was  earlier  sown,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 
Some  of  my  neighbours  have  better,  some  quite  as  bad,  or 
^ven  worse«    I  suspect  it  will  be  found,  that  wherever  the 
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bligliting  wind  and  those  frosts  at  blooming  time  have  pre^. 
vailedy  the  produce  of  the  wheat  crop  will  turn  out  very  in- 
different* Those  parts  which  have  escaped,  will,  I  can  hard* 
ly  doubt,  have  a  reasonaUe  produce* 

As  to  the  other  grains,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  the  wheat 
ripened  very  late,  (on  account,  I  conceive,  of  the  blights)  the 
barley  got  the  start  of  it,  and  was  ripe  first.  The  crop  was 
with  me,  and  wherever  my  inquiry  could  reach,  excellent  s 
in  some  places  far  superiour  to  mine. 

The  clover,  which  came  up  with  the  barley,  was  the  finest 
I  remember  to  have  seen. 

The  turnips  of  this  year  are  generally  good. 

The  clover  sown  last  year,  where  not  tot^ally  destroyed, 
gave  tw«>.  good  crops,  or  one  crop  and  a  plentiful  feed ;  and, 
bating  the  loss  of  the  rye-grass,  I  do  not  remember  a  better 
produce. 

The  meadow-grass  yielded  but  a  middling  crop,  and  nei« 
ther  of  the  sown  or  natural  grass  was  there  in  any  farmer's 
possession  any  requd&dev  from  the  year  worth  taking  into  ac- 
connt.    In  most  places,  there  was  none  at  all. 

Oats  with  me  were  not  in  a*  quantity  more  considerable 
than  in  commonly  good  seasons ;  but  I  have  never  known 
them  heavier,  than  di^  were  inother  places.  The  oat  was 
not  only  an  heavy,  but  an  uncommonly  abundant  crop.  My 
ground  under  pease  did  not  exceed  an  acre,  or  thereabouts, 
but  the  crop  was  great  indeed.  I  believe  it  is  throughout 
the  country  exuberant. 

It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  as  generally  of  all  the  grains^ 
so  particularly  of  the  pease,  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
quantity  in  reserve. 

The  demand  of  the  year  must  depend  solely  on  its  own 
produce ;  and  the  price  of  the  spring*com  is  not  to  be  ex^ 
pected  to  £ill  very  soon,  or  at  any  time  very  low. 

Uxbridge  is  a  great  com  market.  As  I  came  through  that 
town,  I  found  that  at  the  last  market-day,  barley  was  at  forty 
shillings  a  quarter ;  oats  there  were  literally  none ;  and  the 
hikeeper  was  obliged  to  send  for  them  to  London.  I  forgot 
to  ask  about  pease*    Potatoes  were  5s.  the  bushel. 

In  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  the  house,  I  am  told  that 
a  leading  member  of  ptz^  ability,  lUtle  conversant  in  thest 
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matters f  observed^  that  the  general  uniform  deamets  of  botch* 
er's  meatj  butter,  and  cheese,  could  not  be  owing  to  a  defec-* 
tive  produce  of  wheat  \  and  on  this  ground  insinuated  a  sus- 
picion of  some  unfair  practice  on  the  subject^  that  called  for 
inquiry. 

Unquestionably  the  mere  deficiency  of  wheat  could  not 
cause  the  dearness  of  the  other  articles,  which  extends  not 
only  to  the  provisions  he  mentioned,  but  to  every  other  wither 
out  exception. 

The  cause  is  indeed  so  very  plain  and  obvious,  that  the 
wonder  is  the  other  way.  When  a  properly  directed  inquiry 
is  made,  the  gentlemen  who  are  amazed  at  the  price  of  these 
commodities  will  find,  that  when  hay  is  at  six  pound  a  load, 
as  they  must  know  it  is,  herbage,  and  for  more  than  one  year, 
must  be  scanty,  and  they  will  conclude,  that  if  grass  be 
scarce,  beef,  v^al,  mutton^  butter,  milk,  and  cheese,  must  be 
dear. 

But  to  take  up  the  matter  somewhat  more  in  detail*— >if  the 
wheat  harvest  in  1794,  excellent  in  quality,  was  defective  hi 
quahtity,  the  barley  harvest  was  in  quality  ordinary  enough ; 
and  in  quantity  deficient.  This  was  soon  felt  in  the  price 
of  malt.  Another  article  of  produce  (beans)  was  not  at  all 
plentiful.  The  crop  of  pease  was  wholly  destroyed,  so  that 
several  farmers  pretty  early  gave  up  all  hopes  on  that  bead, 
;md  cut  the  green  haulm  as  fodder  for  the  cattle,  then  per- 
ishing for  want  of  food  in  that  dry  and  burning  summer.  I 
myself  came  off  better  than  most*— >I  had  about  the  fourth  of 
^  crop  of  pease. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  a  manner,  all  the  bacon  and 
pork  consumed  in  this  country,  (the  hr  largest  consumption 
of  meat  out  of  towns)  is,  when  growing,  fed  on  grass,  and  on 
whey,  or  skimmed  milk ;  and  when  fatting,  partly  on  the 
latter.  This  is  the  case  in  the  dairy  countries,  all  of  them 
great  breeders  and  feeders  of  swine  )  but  for  the  much 
greater  part,  and  in  all  the  corn  countries,  they  are  fattened 
on  beans,  barley  meal,  and  pease.  When  the  food  of  the  an- 
Un^l  is  scarce,  his  flesh  must  be  dear.  This,  one  would  sup- 
pose, would  require  no  great  penetration  to  discover. 

This  failure  of  so  very  large  a  supply  of  flesh  in  one  spe- 
cies, fiaturally  thrown  t^e  whole  demand  of  the  ^onsuiner  9^ 
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the  difninished  supply  of  all  kinds  of  fleshi  and,  indeed,  on 
all  the  matters  of  human  sustenance.  Nor,  in  my  opinion, 
are  we  to  expect  a  greater  cheapness  in  that  article  for  this 
year,  even  though  com  should  grow  cheaper,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will.  The  store  swine,  from  the  failure  of  subsist- 
ence last  year,  are  now  at  an  extravagant  price* '  Pigs,  at  our 
fairs,  have  sold  lately  for  fifty  shillings,  which,  two  years  ago, 
would  not  have  brought  more  than  twenty. 

As  to  sheep,  non^,  I  thought,  were  strangers  to  the  gener- 
al failure  of  the  article  of  turnips  last  year  ^  the  early  having 
been  burned  as  they  came  up,  by  the  great  drought  and  heat ; 
the  late,  and  those  of  the  early  which  had  escaped,  were 
destroyed  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  the  winter,  and  the  wet 
and  severe  weather  of  the  spring.  In  many  places  a  full 
fourth  of  the  sheep  or  the  lambs  were  lost ;  what  remained 
of  the  lambs  were  poor  and  ill-fed,  the  ewes  having  had  no 
milk.  The  calves  came  late,  and  they  were  generally  an  ar- 
ticle, the  want  of  which  was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  any 
other.  So  that  article  of  food,  formerly  so  abundant  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  particularly  in  London,  and  which 
in  a  great  part  supplied  the  place  of  mutton  for  near  two 
months,  did  little  less  than  totally  fail. 

All  the  productions  of  the  earth  link  in  with  each  other. 
All  the  sources  of  plenty,  in  all  and  every  article,  were  dried 
or  frozen  up.  The  scarcity  was  not  as  gentlemen  seem  to 
suppose,  in  wheat  only. 

Another  cause,  and  that  not  of  inconsiderable  operation, 
tended  to  produce  a  scarcity  in  flesh  provision.  It  is  one  that 
on  many  accounts  cannot  be  too  much  regretted,  and,  the 
rather,  as  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  a  scarcity  in  that  article, 
which  arose  from  the  proceedings  of  men  themselves.  I 
mean  the  stop  put  to  the  distillery. 

The  hogs  (and  that  would  be  sufficient)  which  were  fed 
^th  the  waste  wash  of  that  produce,  did  not  demand  the 
fourth  part  of  the  com  used  by  farmers  in  fattening  them* 
The  spirit  was  nearly  so  much  clear  pXn  to  the  nation.  It  is  an 
.  *  odd  way  of  making  flesh  cheap,  to  stop  or  check  the  distillery*. 
The  distillery  in  itself  produces  an  immense  article  of  trade 
almost  all  over  the  world,  to  Africa,  to  North  America,  and 
to  various  parts  of  Europe*    It  is  of  great  usei  next  to  food 
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itself,  to  our  fisheries  and  to  our  whole  navigatioa.  A  great 
part  of  the  distillery  was  carried  oa  by  damaged  com>  unfit 
for  breads  and  by  barley  and  jnalt  of  the  lowest  qaaUty, 
These  things  could  not  be  more  unezceptionably  employed. 
The  domestick  consumption  of  spirits^  produced,  without 
complaiitf 8»  a  very  gneat  revenue^  applicable,  if  we  pleased,  in 
bounties  to  the  bringing  com  from,  other  places,  far  beyond 
the  value  of  that  consumed  in  making  it,  or  to  the  encour* 
agement  of  its  increased  production  at  home. 

As  to  what  is  ssud,  in  a  physical  and  moral  view,  against 
the  home  consumption  of  spirits,  experience  has  long  since 
taught  me  very  little  to  respect  the  declamations  on  that  sub- 
ject— whether  the  thunder  of  the  laws,  or  the  thunder  of 
eloquence,  <<  is  hurled  on  giny*  always  I  am  thunder  proo^ 
The  alembick,  in  my  mind,  has  furnished  the  world  a  far 
greater  benefit  and  blessing,  than  if  the  opus  maximum  had 
been  really  found  by  chemistry,  and,  like  Midas,  we  could 
turn  every  thing  into  gold. 

Undoubtedly  there  may  be  a  dangerous  abuse  in  the  excess 
•f  spirits  s  and  at  one  time  I  am  ready  to  believe  the  abuse 
was  great.  When  spirits  are  cheap,  the  business  of  drunken« 
ness  b  achieved  with  little  time  or  labour ;  but  that  evil  I  con- 
ttder  to  be  wholly  done  away.  Observation  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  very  particularly  for  the  last  thirty,  has  furnished 
me  with  ten  instances  of  drunkenness  from  other  causes,  for 
one  from  this.  Ardent  spirit  is  a  great  medicine,  often  to 
remove*  distempers — ^much  more  frequently  to  prevent  them, 
or  to  chase  them  away  in  their  beginnings.  It  is  not  nutri- 
tive in  any  great  degree.  But,  if  not  food,  it  greatly  allevi- 
ates the  want  of  it.  It  invigorates  the  stomach  for  the  di- 
gestion of  poor  meagre  diet,  not  easily,  alliable  to  the  human 
constitution.  Wine  the  poor  cannot  touch.  Beer,  as  ap- 
plied, to  many  occasions,  (as  among  seamen  and  fishermen 
for  instance)  will,  by  no  means  do  the  business.  Let  me  add^ 
what  wits  inspired  with  champaign  and  claret  will  turn  into 
ridicule — ^it  is  a  medicine  for  the  mind.  Und^  the  pres* 
sure  of  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  our  mortal  condition,  men 
have  at  all  times,  ^nd  in  all  countries,  called  in  some  phys^ 
ical  aid  to  their  moral  consolations,— -winej  beer,  opiun^  bran- 
dy, or  tobacco. 
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I  ccmsider  therefore  the  stopping  of  the  distillery,  economic 
Otlly,  financtaUy,  commercially,  medidnally,  and  in  some  de* 
gree  morally  too,  as  a  measure  rather  well  meant  than  well 
coniidered.    It  is  tob  precious  a  sacrifice  to  prejudice. 

Gentlemta  well  know  whether  there  be  a  scarcity  of  par- 
tridges, and  whether  that  be  an  effect  of  hoarding  and  com- 
bination. All  the  tame  race  of  birds  live  and  die  as  the  wild 
do. 

As  to  the  lesser  articles,  they  are  like  the  greater.  They 
have  followed  the  fortune  of  the  season.  Why  are  fowls 
dear  ?  was  not  this  the  farmer's  or  jobber's  fault  i  I  soM 
from  my  yard  to  a  jobber,  six  young  and  lean  fowls,  for  four 
and  twenty  shillings ;  fowls,  for  which,  two  years  ago,  the 
same  man  would  not  have  given  a  shilling  apiece.— He  sold 
them  afterwards  at  Uxbridge,  and  they  were  taken  to  Lon- 
don to  receive  the  last  hand. 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  war  in  causing  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  given  a  particular 
answer  to  it-«-but  I  do  not  think  it  worth  powder  and  shot. 

I  do  not  lironder  the  papers  are  so  full  of  this  sort  of  mat- 
ter, but  I  am  a  little  surprised  it  should  be  mentioned  in  par*- 
fiament.  Like  all  great  state  questions,  peace  and  war  may 
be  discussed,  and  difierent  opinions  fairiy  formed,  on  political 
grounds,  but  on  a  question  of  the  present  price  of  provisions, 
when  peace  with  tlie  regicides  is  always  uppermost,  I  can  on- 
ly say,  that  great  is  the  love  of  it. 

After  all,  have  we  not  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  ?  In  our  history,  and  when  <<  the  labourer  of 
England  is  said  to  have  been  once  happy,''  we  find  constant- 
ly, after  certain  intervals,  a  period  of  real  famine ;  by  which^ 
a  melancholy  havock  was  made  among  the  human  race. 
The  price  of  provisions  fluctuated  dreadfully,  demonstrating 
a  deficiency  very  different  from  the  worst  failures  of  the  pres- 
ent moment.  Never  since  I  have  known  England,  have  I 
known  more  than  a  comparative  scarcity.  The  price  of 
wheat,  taking  a  number  of  years  together,  has  had  no  very 
considerable  fluctuation,  nor  has  it  risen  exceedingly  until 
within  this  twelvemonth.  Even  now,  I  do  not  know  of  one 
man,  woman,  or  child,  that  has  perished  from  famine;  few- 
er, if  any,  I  believe^  than  in  years  of  plenty,  when  such  a 
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thing  may  happen  by  accident*  This  is.  owing  to  a  care  aUd 
superintendance  of  the  poor,  far  greater  than  any  I  remem^ 
ber. 

The  consideHtion  of  this  ought  to  bind  us  all,  rich  and 
poor  together,  against  those  wicked  writers  of  the  newspa* 
pers,  who  would  inflame  the  poor  against  their  friends,  guar- 
dians, patrons,  and  protectors.  Not  only  very  few  (I  have  ob- 
served, that  I  know  of  none,  though  I  live  in  a  place  as  poor 
as  most)  have  actually  died  of  wa(nt,  but  we  have  seen  no 
traces  of  those  dreadful  exterminating  epidemicks,  which,  in 
consequence  of  scanty  and  unwholesome  food,  in  former 
times,  not  unfrequently  wasted  whole  nations.  Let  us  be 
saved  from  too  much  wisdom  t>f  our  own,  and  we  shall  do 
tolerably  well.  -^ 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  problems  in  legislation,  and  what 
has  often  engaged  my  thoughts  whilst  I  followed  that  profes- 
sion, f^  What  the  state  ought  to  take  upon  itself  to  direct  by 
the  publick  wisdom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave,  with  as  little 
interference  as  possible,  to  individual  discretion."  Nothing, 
certainly,  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject  that  will  not  admit 
of  exceptions,  many  permanent,  some  occasional.  But  the 
clearest  line  of  distinction  which  I  could  draw,  whilst  I  had 
my  chalk  to  draw  any  line,  was  this ;  that  the  state  ought  to 
confine  itself  t9  what  regards  the  state,  or  the  creatures  of 
the  state,  namely,  the  exterior  establishment  of  its  religion  ; 
its  map'istracy;  its  revenue;  its  military. force  by  sea  and 
land ;  the  corporations  that  owe  their  existence  to  its  fiat ; 
in  a  word,  to  every  thing  that  is  truly  and  properly  publick,  to 
the  publick  peace,  to  the  publick  safety,  to  the  publick  order, 
to  the  publick  prosperity.  In  its  preventive  police  it  ought 
to  be  sparing  of  its  efforts,  and  to  employ  means,  rather  few, 
unfrequent,  and  strong,  than  many,  and  frequent,  and,  of 
course,  as  they  multiply  their  puny  politick  race,  and  dwin- 
dle, small  and  feeble.  Statesmen  who  know  themselves  will, 
with  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  wisdom,  proceed  only  in 
this  the  superiour  orb  and  first  mover  of  their  duty  steadily, 
vigilantly,  severely,  courageously :  whatever  remains  will,  in 
a  manner,  provide  for  itself.  But  as  they  descend  from  the 
state  to  a  province,  from  a  province  to  a  parish,  and  from  a 
parish  to  a  private  house,  they  go  on  accelerated  in  their  fall. 
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Th^y  cdnHoi  d6  the  kmer  duty ;  and,  in  {M'oportion  as  they 
try  k,  they  will  certainly  fsiil  in  the  higher.  They  ought 
to  know  the  different  departments  of  things  -,  what  belongs 
to  hiws,  and  what  manners  alone  can  regulate.  To  these, 
great  politicians  may  give  a  leaning,  but  they  cannot  give  a 
law. 

Our  legislature  has  fallen  into  this  fault  as  well  as  other 
governments ;  all  have  fallen  into  it  more  or  less.  The  oiice 
mighty  state,  which  was  nearest  to  us  locally,  nearest  to  us  in 
every  way,  and  whose  ruins  threaten  to  fall  upon  our  heads, 
is  a  strong  instance  of  this  errour.  I  can  never  quote  France 
without  a  foreboding  sigh — ESSETArHMAP  f  Scipio  said  tt  to 
his  recording  Greek  friend  amidst  the  flames  of  the  great  ri- 
val of  his  country.  That  state  has  fsUen  by  the  hands  of  the 
parricides  of  their  country,  called  the  revolutionists,  and  con- 
stitutionalists, of  France,  a  species  of  traitors,  of  whose  fury 
and  atrocious  wickedness  nothing  in  the  annals  of  the  phren^ 
zy  and  depravation  of  mankind  had  before  furnished  an  ex- 
ample, and  of  whom  t  can  never  think  or  speak  without  a 
mixed  sensation  of  disgust,  of  horrour,  and  of  detestation, 
not  easy  to  be  expressed.  These  nefarious  monsters  destroy- 
ed their  country  for  what  was  good  in  it :  for  much  good 
there  was  id  the  constitution  of  that  noble  monarchy,  which, 
in  all  kinds,  formed  and  nourished  great  men,  and  great  pat- 
terns of  virtue  to  the  world.  But  though  its  enemies  were 
not  enemies  to  its  faults,  its  faults  furnished  them  with  means 
for  its  destruction.  My  de^  departed  friend,  whose  loss  is 
even  greater  to  the  publick  than  to  me,  had  often  remarked, 
that  the  leading  vice  of  the  French  monarchy  (which  he  had 
well  studied)  was  in  good  intention  ill-directed,  and  a  restless 
desire  of  governing  too  much.  The  |hand  of  authority  was 
seen  in  every  thing,  and  in  every  place.  All,  therefore,  that 
happened  amiss  in  the  course  even  of  domestick  affairs,  was 
attributed  to  the  government ;  and,  as  it  always  happens  in 
this  kind  of  officious  universal  interference,  what  began  in 
odious  power,  ended  always,  I  may  say  without  an  exception, 
in  contemptible  imbecility.  For  this  reason,  as  far  as  I  can 
approve  of  any  novelty,  I  thought  well  of  the  provincial  ad- 
ministrations. Those,  if  the  superiour  power  had  been  se* . 
vere,  and  vigilant,  and  vigorous,  might  have  been  of  much  use 
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politically  in  removing  government  from  many  invidious  de^^ 
tails.  But  as  every  thing  is  good  or  bad|  as  it  is  related  or  com- 
bined! government  being  relaxed  above  as  it  was  relaxed  be-* 
low,  and  the  brains  of  the  people  growing  more  and  more 
addle  with  every  sort  of  visionary  speculation!  the  shiftings 
of  the  scene  in  the  provincial  theatres  became  only  prepara- 
tives to  a  revolution  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  popular  act- 
ings there  only  the  rehearsals  of  the  terrible  drama  of  the  ro- 
publick. 

Tyranny  and  cruelty  may  make  men  justly  wish  the  down- 
fall of  abused  powers,  but  I  believe  that  no  government  ever 
yet  perished  from  any  other  direct  cause  than  its  own  weak- 
ness. My  opinion  is  against  an  over-doing  of  any  sort  of  ad- 
ministration, and  more  especially  against  this  most  moment- 
ous of  all  meddling  on  the  part  of  authority*;  the  meddling 
mth  the  subsistence  of  the  people. 
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1  COULD  hardly  flatter  myself  with  the 
bopCf  that  80  very  early  in  the  season  I  should  have  to  ac- 
knowledge obligations  tp  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  to  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale.  These  noble  persons  have  lost  no  time 
in  conferring  upon  mei  that  sort  of  honour,  which  it  is  alone 
within  their  competence,  and  which  it  is  certainly  most  con- 
genial to  their  nature  and  their  manners  to  bestow. 

To  be  ill  spoken  of,  in  whatever  language  they  speak,  by 
the  zealots  of  the  n^w  sect  in  philosophy  and  politicks,  of 
which  these  noble  persons  think  so  charitably,  and  of  which 
others  think  so  justly,  to  me>  is  no  matter  of  uneasiness  or 
surprise.  To  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  duke  o^ 
Orleans  or  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  fall  under  the  censure 
of  citizen  Brissot  or  of  hi&  friend  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  I 
ought  to  consider  as  proofs,  not  the  least  sati6&ctory»  that  I 
have  produced  some  part  of  the  .eSk^  I  proposed  by  my  en- 
deavours. I  have  laboured  hard  to  earn,  wM  th(^  poble 
Lords  ace  generous  enough  to  pay.  Fersqnal  offence  I  have 
given  them  none.  Tli^e  part  they  t^e  against  me  is  from 
zeal  to  the  cause.  It  is  w^U !  It  is  p^ipctly  well !  I  have? 
to  do  homage  to  their  ju8tV:e.  I  have  to  thank  the  Bedfprds 
and  the  Lauderdales  for  having  so  faithfully  and  so  fiiUy  ac* 
quitted  towards  me  whatever  arrear  of  det^  was  left  undisr 
charged  by  the  Priestleys  and  the  Paines. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think  them  executors  io  their  own 
wrong :  I  at  least  hav€  nothing  to  complain  qL   They  have 
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gone  beyond  the  demands  of  justice. '  They  have  been  (a 
little  perhaps  beyond  their  intention)  favourable  to  me. 
They  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  out^  by  their  invec- 
tivesy  the  handsome  things  which  lord  Grenville  has  had  the 
goodness  and  condescension  to  say  in  my  behalf.  Retired  as 
I  am  from  the  world,  and  from  all  its  afiairs  and  all  its  pleas- 
nresi  I  confess  it  does  kindle,  in  my  nearly  extinguished  feel- 
ings, a  very  vivid  satisfaction  to  be  so  attacked  and  so  com- 
mended. It  is  soothing  to  my  wounded  mind,  to  be  com- 
mended by  an  able,  vigorous,  and  well  informed  statesman^i^ 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  stands  forth  with  a  manli- 
ness and  resolution,  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  cause,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  person  and  government  of  our  sov- 
ereign, and  therein  for  the  security  of  the  laws,  the  liberties* 
the  morals,  and  the  lives  of  his  people.  To  be  in  any  fair 
way  connected  with  such  things,  is  indeed  a  distinction.  No 
philosophy  can  make  me  above  it :  no  melancholy  can  de- 
press me  so  low,  as  to  make  me  wholly  insensible  to  such  an 
honour. 

Why  will  they  not  let  me  remain  in  obscurity  and  inac- 
tion ?  Are  they  apprehensive,  that  if  an  atom  of  me  re- 
mains, the  sect  has  something  to  fear  ?  Must  I  be  annihila- 
ted, lestj  like  old  Join  Zlrci/i,  my  skin  might  be  made  into 
a  drum,  to  animate  Europe  to  eternal  battle,  against  a  tyran- 
ny that  threatens  to  overwhelm  all  Europe,  and  all  the  hu- 
man race  i 

My  lord,  it  is  a  subject  of  awfiil  meditation.  Before  thb 
of  France,  the  annals  of  all  time  have  not  furnished  an  in« 
stance  of  a  complete  revolution.  That  revolution  seems  ta 
have  extended  even  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  has  this  of  wonderful  in  it,  tha(  it  resembles  what  lord 
Verulam  says  of  the  operations  of  nature :  It  was  perfect* 
not  only  in  its  elements  and  principles,  but  in  all  its  mem- 
bers and  its  organs  from  the  very  beginning.  The  moral 
scheme  of  France  furnishes  the  only  pattern  ever  known, 
which  they  who  admire  will  instantly  resemble.  It  is  indeed 
an  inexhaustible  repertory  of  one  kind  of  examples.  In 
my  wretched  condition,  though  hardly  to  be  classed  with  the 
living,  I  am  not  safe  fromfthem.  They  have  tygers  to  fall 
tipon  animated  strength.    They  have  hyenas  to  prey  ppon 
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carcasses.  The  national  menagerie  is  collected  by  the  first 
physiologists  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  defective  in  no  descrip- 
tion of  savage  nature.  They  pursue^  even  such  as  me,  into 
the  obscurest  retreats,  and  haul  them  before  their  revolution- 
ary tribunals.  Neither  sex,  nor  age-— nor  the  sanctuary  of 
the  tomb,  is  sacred  to  them.  They  have  so  determined  a 
hatred  to  all  privileged  orders,  that  they  deny  even  to  the  de- 
parted, the  sad  immunities  of  the  grave.  They  are  not 
wholly  without  an  object.  Their  turpitude  purveys  to  their 
malice ;  and  they  unplumb  the  dead  for  bullets  to  assassinate 
the  living.  If  all  revolutionists  were  not  proof  against  all 
caution,  I  should  recommend  it  to  their  consideration,  that 
no  persons  were  ever  known  in  history,  either  sacred  or  pro- 
phane,  to  vex  the  sepulchre,  and  by  their  sorceries,  to  call 
np  the  prophetick  dead,  with  any  other  event,  than  the  pre- 
diction of  their  oWn  disastrous  fate.— <<  Leave  me,  oh  leave 
me  to  repose  I" 

In  one  thing  I  can  excuse  the  duke  of  Bedford  for  his  alt- 
tack  upon  me  and  my  mortuary  pension.  He  cannot  readi- 
ly comprehend  the  transaction  he  condemns.  -  What  I  have 
obtained  was  the  fruit  of  no  bargain ;  the  production  of  no 
intrigue ;  the  result  of  no  compromise ;  the  effect  of  no  so- 
licitation. The  first  suggestion  of  it  never  came  from  me, 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  his  majesty  or  any  of  his  min- 
isters*.  It  was  long  known  that  the  instant  my  engagements 
would  permit  it,  and  before  the  heaviest  of  all  calamities  had 
for  ever  condemned  me  to  obscurity  and  sorrow,  I  had  re- 
solved on  a  total  retreat.  I  had  executed  that  design.  I 
was  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  serving  or  of  hurting  any 
statesman,  or  any  party,  when  the  ministers  so  generously 
and  so  nobly  carried  into  effect  the  spontaneous  bounty  of 
the  crown.  Both  descriptions  have  acted  as  became  them. 
When  I  could  no  longer  serve  them,  the  ministers  have  con- 
sidered my  situation.  When  I  could  no  longer  hurt  them, 
the  revolutionists  have  trampled  on  my  infirmity.  My  grat- 
itude, I  trust,  is  equal  to  the  manner  in  which  the  benefit 
was  conferred.  It  came  to  me  indeed,  at  a  time  of  life,  and 
in  a  state  of  mind  and  body,  in  which  no  circumstance  of  for- 
tune could  afiford  me  any  real  pleasure.  But  this  was  no 
£iult  in  the  royal  donor,  or  in  his  mini^ters^  who  were  pleas* 
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ed,  in  acknowledging  the  merits  of  an  invalid  servant  of  A^ 
pnblick^  to  assuage  the  scmrows  of  a  desolate  old  man. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  boast  of  any  thing.  It  would  as 
ill  become  me,  thus  called  upon,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  » 
long  life,  spent  with  unexampled  toil  in  the  service  of  iny 
country.  Since  the  total  body  of  my  services,  on  account  of 
the  industry  which  was  shewn  in  them,  and  the  fairness  ot 
my  intentions,  have  obtained  the  acceptance  of  my  sovereign^ 
it  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  range  myself  on  the  side  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford  and  the  corresponding  society,  or,  as  far  as 
in  me  lies,  to  permit  a  dispute  on  the  rate  at  which  the  au- 
thority appointed  by  our  constitution  to  estimate  sucfathingsj 
has  been  pleased  to  set  them. 

Loose  libels  ought  to  be  passed  by  in  silence  and  contempt. 
By  me  they  have  been  so  always.  I  knew  that  as  long  as  I 
remained  in  publick,  I  should  live  down  the  calumnies  of 
malice,  and  the  judgments  of  ignorance.  If  I  happened  to 
be  now  and  then  in  the  wrong,  as  who  is  not,  like  all  other 
men,  I  must  bear  the  consequence  of  my  faults  and  my  mis- 
takes. The  libels  of  the  present  day,  are  just  of  the  same 
stuff  as  the  libels  of  the  past.  But  they  derive  an  impor- 
tance from  the  rank  of  the  persons  they  come  from,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  place  where  they  were  uttered.  In  some  way 
or  other  I  ought  to  take  some  notice  of  them.  To  assert 
myself  thus  traduced  is  not  vanity  or  arrogance.  It  is  a  de* 
mand  of  justice  i  it  is  a  demonstration  of  gratitude.  If  I  am 
unworthy,  the  ministers  are  worse  than  prodigal.  On  that 
hypothesis,  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

For  whatever  I  have  been  (I  am  now  no  more)  I  put  my* 
self  on  my  country.  I  ought  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  free- 
dom, because  I  stand  upon  my  deliverance ;  and  no  culprit 
ought  to  plead  in  irons.  Even  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  de- 
fensive liberty,  I  wish  to  preserve  all  possible  decorum. 
Whatever  it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  these  noble  persons  them- 
selves, to  me,  their  situation  calls  for  the  most  profound  re- 
spect. If  I  should  happen  to  trespass  a  little,  which  I  trust 
I  shall  not,  let  it  always  be  supposed,  that  a  confusion  of 
characters  may  produce  mistakes;  that  in  the  masquerades 
of  the  grand  carnival  of  our  age,  whimsical  adventures  hap- 
pen ;  odd  things   are  said  and  pass  offl     If  I  should  fail  a 
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^idgle  point  in  the  high  respect  I  owe  to  those  illustrious  per- 
sons, I  cannot  be  suiq)08ed  to  mean  the  duke  of  Bedford  and 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale  of  the  house  of  peers,  but  the  duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  of  palace-yard ;— ^The 
dukes  and  earls  of  Brentford.  There  they  are  on  the  pave- 
ment y  there  they  seem  to  come  nearer  to  my  humble  level  i 
and,  virtually  at  least,  to  have  waved  their  high  privilege. 

Making  this  protestation,  I  refuse  all  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals, where  men  have  been  put  to  death  fcHr  no  other  reason^ 
than  that  they  had  obtained  fiivours  from  the  crown.  I 
claim,  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  old  English  hw^ 
that  is,  to  be  tried  by  my  peers.  I  decline  bis  grace's  juris- 
diction as  a  judge.  I  challenge  th^  duke  of  Bedford  as  a  ju- 
ror to  pass  upon  the  valtie  of  my  services.  Whatever  his 
natural  parts  may  be,  I  cannot  recognise  in  his  few  and'  idle 
yearsj  the  competence  to  judge  of  my  long  and  laborious 
life.  If  I  can  help  itj  he  shall  not  be  on  the  inquest  of  my 
quantum  meruit.  Poor  rich  man  !  He  can  hardly  know  any 
thing  of  publick  industry  in  its  exerdonsi  or  can  estimate  its 
compensations  when  its  work  is  done.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
his  grace's  readiness  in  all  the  calculations  of  vulgar  arith- 
metick  ^  but  I  shrewdly  suspect^  that  he  is  little  studied  in 
the  theory  of  moral  proportions  y  and  has  never  learned  the 
rule  of  three  in  the  arithmetiekof  policy  and  state. 

His  grace  thinks  I  have  obtained  too  much.  I  answer,  that 
my  exertional  whatever  they  have  been,  were  such  as  nd 
hopes  of  pecuniary  reward  could  possibly  excite ;  and  no  pe'^ 
cuniary  compensation  can  possibly  reward  them.  Between 
money  and  such  servicesi  if  done  by  slbler  men  than  I  am^ 
there  is  no  common  principle  of  comparison :  they  are  Quan- 
tities incommensurable.  Money  is  made  fqr  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  animal  life.  It  cannot  be  a  reward  for 
what,  mere  animal  life  must  indeed  sustain,  but  never  can 
inspire.  With  submission  to  his  grace,  I  have  not  had  mor^ 
than  sufficient.  As  to  any  noble  use^  I  trust  I  know  how  to 
employ,  as  well  as  he,  a  much  greater  fortune  than  he  pcM- 
sesses.  In  a  more  confined  application^  I  certainly  stand  in 
Heed  of  every  kind  of  relief  and  easement  much  more  thari 
he  does:  When  I  say  I  have  not  received  more  than  I  i^J 
serve,  is  this  the  language  I  hold  td  msqcsty  ?  No !  Far,  terjf 
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fia>>  from  it  t  Before  that  presence,  I  ciaioi  no  meri^at  atL 
Every  thing  towards  me  is  fiivour,  and  bdimty.  One  style  to 
a  gracious  benefactor ;  another  to  a  proud  and  insulting  foe. 

His  grace  is  pleased  to  aggravate  my  guilt,  by  charging  my 
acceptance  of  bis  majesty's  grabt  as  a  departure  from  my 
ideasi  and  the  spirit  of  my  conduct  with  regard  to  economy. 
If  it  be,  my  ideas  of  economy  were  false  and  ill  founded. 
But  they  are  the  duke  of  BedfcH'd's  ideas  of  economy  I  have 
contradicted,  and  not  my  own.  If  he  means  to  allude  to 
certain  bilk  brought  in  by  me  on  a  message  from  the  throne 
in  1782, 1  tell  him,  that  there  is  nothmg  in  my  conduct  that 
can  contradict  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  those  acts. 
Does  he  mean  the  pay-K)ffice  act  ?  I  take  it  for  granted  he 
does  not.  The  act  to  which  he  alludes  is,  I  suppose,  the  es- 
tablishment act.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  his  grace  has  ever 
read  the  one  or  the  other.  The  first  of  these  systems  cost 
me,  with  every  assistance  which  my  then  situation  gave  m.e, 
pains  incredible*  I  found  an  opinion  common  through' all 
the  offices,  and  general  in  the  pubSck  at  large,  that  it  would 
prove  impossible  to  reform  and  methodize  the  office  of  pay- 
master generaL  I  undertook  it,  however ;  and  I  succeeded 
in  my  undertaking.  Whether  the  military  service,  or  wheth- 
er the  general  economy  of  our  finances  have  profited  by  that 
act,  I  leave  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  army^  and 
With  the  treasury,  to  judge. 

An  opinion  foil  as  general  prevailed  also  at  the  same  time, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil- 
list  establishment.  The  very  attempt  to  introduce  method 
into  it,  and  any  limitations  to  its  services,  was  held  absurd. 
I  had  not  seen  the  man,  who  so  much  as  suggested  one  eco- 
nomical principle,  or  an  economical  expedient,  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Nothing  but  coarse  amputation,  or  coarser  taxation, 
were  then  talked  of,  both  of  them  without  desigUi  combina- 
tion, or  the  least  shadow  of  princ^.  Blind  and  headlong 
zeal,  or  factious  fiiry,  were  the  whole  contribution  brought 
by  the  most  noisy  on  that  occasion,  towards  the  satisfaction  of 
the  publick,  or  the  relief  of  the  crown. 

Let  me  tell  mfy  youthfol  censor,  that  the  necessities  of 
that  time  required  something  very  different  horn  what  oth- 
ers then  suggested^  or  whajt  his  grace  now  conceives.    Let 
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me  iiiiSonn  hini)  diat  it  was  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  our  annals. 

Aatronomers  havesnpposed)  that  if  a  certain  comet,  whose 
path  intersected  the  ecliptick,  had  met  the  earth  in  some  (I 
forget  what)  sign,  it*woald  have  whirled  us  along  with  it,  in 
its  eccentrick  coarse,  into  God  knows  what  regions  of  heat 
and  cold.  Had  the  portentous  comet  of  the  rights  of  man, 
(which  F<  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence,  and  war/' 
-and  f^  with  fear  of  diange  perplexes  monarchs*')  had  that 
eomet  crossed  upon  us  in  that  internal  state  of  England,  noth- 
ing human  could  have  prevented  our  being  irresistibly  hurri- 
ed, out  <tf  the  highway  of  heaven,  into  all  the  vices,  crimes, 
horrours  and  miseries  of  the  French  revolution. 

Happily,  France  was  not  then  jacobinised.  Her  hostili- 
ty was  at  a  good  distance.  We  had  a  limb  cut  off;  but  we 
preserved  the  body :  We  lost  our  colonies ;  but  we  kept  our 
constitution.'  There  was,  indeed,  much  intestine  heat  \  there 
was  a  dreadlul  fermentation.  Wild  and  savage  insurrection 
quitted  the  woods,  and  prowled  about  our  streets  in  the  name 
of  reform*  Such  was  the  di^emper  of  the  publick  mind, 
that  there  was  no  madtnan,  in  his  maddest  ideas,  and  mad- 
dest projects,  who  might  not  count  upon  numbers  to  support 
his  principles  and  execute  his  designs* 

Many  of  the  changes,  by  a  great  misnom^  called  parlia- 
mentary reforms,  went,  not  in  the  intention  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors and  supporters  of  them,  undoubtedly,  but  went  in  their 
certain,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  very  remote  efiect,  home  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom. 
Had  they  taken  place,  not  France,  but  England,  would  have 
had  the  honour  of  leading  up  the  death-danpe  of  democrat- 
ick  revolution.  Other  projects,  exactly  coincident  in  time 
with  those,  struck  at  the  very  existence  of  the  kingdom  un- 
der any  constitution.  There  are  who  remember  the  blind  fii- 
ry  of  some,  and  the  lamentable  helplessness  of  others  $  here, 
a  torpid  confusion,  from  a  panick  fear  of  the  danger ;  there, 
the  same  inaction  from  a  stupid  insensibility  to  it ;  here, 
well-wtshers  to  Xbfi  mischief;  there,  indifferent  lookers-on. 
At  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  national  convention,  dubious  in 
its  nature,  and  perilous  in  its  example,  nosed  parliament  in 
the  tery  seat  of  its  authority ;  sat  with  a  sort  of  superintendf 
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^oce  over  it ;  tnd  little  less  than  dictated  to  it,  not  only  laws, 
but  the  very  form  and  essence  of  legislature  itself.  In  Ire^ 
land  things  ran  in  a  still  more  eccentrtck  course.  Govern- 
ment was  unnerved,  confounded,  and  in  a  manner  suspended^ 
Its  equipoise  was  totally  gone.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  dis- 
vespectfoUy  of  lord  North.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable 
parts ;  of  general  knowledge ;  of  a  versatile  understanding 
fitted  for  every  sort  of  business )  of  infinite  wit  and  pleasan- 
try $  of  a  delightful  temper ;  and  with  a  mind  mpst  perfectly 
disinterested*  But  it  woukl  be  only  to  degrade  myself  by  a 
weak  adulation,  and  not  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  great 
qian,  to  deny  that  he  wanted  something  of  the  vigilsince  and 
spirit  of  command,  that  the  time  required.  Indeedy  a  dark* 
ness,  next  to  the  fog  of  this  awful  day,  loured  ovisr  the  whple 
fpgioot     Vqt  a  Ii|:tle  time  the  helm  appeared  abandoned-r- 

Jp/e  diem  noctemque  negat  Sscntun  ccth 
Nic  tneminisse  mt  medid  foBnunts  in  undi. 

At  that  time  I  was  connected  with  men  of  high  plflice  in 
the  community.  They  loved  liberty  as  much  as  the  duke  of 
BedfoFd  can  do ;  and  they  understood  it  at  least  as  well.  Per- 
haps their  politicks,  as  usual  took  a  tnicture  frpm  their  char- 
acter, and  they  cultivated  what  th^  loved.  The  liberty 
they  pursued  was  a  bberty  inseparable  froo^  ordeify  firom  virn 
tue,'£rQm  morab,  and  firom  relif^osii  and  was  neither  hypo- 
critically nor  fanatically  followed*  They  did  not  widliy  that 
liberty,  is  itself,  one  of  the  first  of  blessings  ahould  in  its 
pervession  become  the  greatest  cprse  which  could  bil  upon 
mankind.  To  preserve  the  constitution  entire,  and  practi^ 
cally  equal  to  all  the  great  ends  of  its  formation^  not  in  one 
single  part,  but  in  all  ite  parts,  waa  to  them  the  first  object. 
Popularity  and  power  they  regarded  ;ilike.  These  were  with 
them  only  different  means  of  obtaining  that  object  $  and  had 
po  preference  over  each  other  in  their  n^nds,  but  as  one  or 
the  other  mi^^t  afibrd  a  surer  or  a  less  certain  prospect  of 
arriving  at  that  end.  It  is  some  consolation  to  me  in  the 
(:heerless  gloom,  which  darkens  the  evening  of  my  life^  that 
Wi A  them  I  comm^ced  my  political  career^  and  never  for  f 
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mmnenty  in  nalityi  nor  in  appc^artncei  fbv  any  length  of  time, 
was  separated  from  their  good  wishes  and  good  opinion. 

By  what  accid^it  it  matters- not|  nor  upon  what  desert,. 
but  just  then,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  hunt  of  obloquy»which 
ever  has  pursued  me  with  a  full  cry  through  Hfe,  I  had  ob- 
tained a  very  considerable  degree  of  pitblick  confidence.  I 
know  well  enough  how  equivoc^  a  test  this  kind  of  popular 
opinion  forms  of  the  merit  that  obtained  it.  I  am  no  stran- 
ger to  the  insecurity  of  its  tenure.  I  do  not  boast  of  it.  It 
is  moitioned,  to  diew,  not  how  highly  I  prize  the  thmg, 
but  my  right  to  value  the  use  I  made  of  it.  I  endeavoured 
to  turn  that  short-lived  advantage  to  myself  into  a  permanent 
benefit  to  my  country.  Far  am  I  from  detracting  from  the 
merit  of  some  gentlemen,  out  of  office  or  in  it,  on  that  occa* 
sion.  No  I-*— It  is  not  my  way  to  refuse  a  full  and  heaped 
measure  of  justice  to  the  aids  that  I  receive.  I  have,  through 
life,  been  willing  to  give  every  thing  to  others  $  and  to  re- 
serve nothing  for  myielf,  but  the  inward  conscience,  that  I 
had  omitted  no  pains,  to  discover,  to  animate,  to  discipline, 
to  direct  the  aUlsties  of  the  country  for  its  service,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  best  light  to  improve  their  age,  or  to 
adorn  it.  This  conscience  I  have.  I  have  never  suppressed 
any  man  ^  never  checked  him  for  a  moment  in  his  course, 
by  any  jealousy,  or  by  any  policy.  I  was  always  ready,  to 
the  height  c£  my  means  (and  they  were  always  infinitely  be- 
low my  desires)  to  forward  those  abilities  which  overpowered 
my  own.  He  is  an  ill-fumished  undertaker,  who  has  no  tnar 
chinery  but  his  own  hands  to  work  with.  Poor  in  my  own 
faculties,  I  ever  thought  myself  rich  in  theirs.  In  that  pe- 
riod of  difficulty  and  danger,  more  espeeiaHy,  I  consulted,  and 
sincerely  co-operated  with  men  of  all  parties,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  the  same  ends,  or  to  any  main  part  of  them.  •. 
Nothing,  to  prevent  disorder,  was  omifted^  when  it  appear- 
ed, nothing  to;subdue  it  wasieft  unconnselied,  nor  unexecu- 
ted, as  far  as  I  could  prevail.  At' the  time  I  ^peak  of,  and  ^ 
having- a  momentary  lead,  so  aided  and  ^  so  encouraged,  and 
as  a  feeble  instrument  in  a  mighty  hand'*^!  do  not  say,  I  . 
saved  my  country ;  I  am  sure  i  did  my  country  iviportant 
service^  There  were  few,  indeed,  that  did  not  at  that  time 
acknowledge  it,  and  that  time  was  thirteen  years  ago.     It  was 
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but  one  voice,  that  po  maoi  in  tke  kingdom  better  dee^^ed 
an  honourable  provision  ^Jjnoold  be  made  for  htm. 

So  much  for  my  general  condoet  through  the  vliole  of 
the  portentous  crisis  from  1780  to  1782,  and  the  graerd 
sense  then  entertained  of  that  conduct  by  my  eountry.  But 
my  character^  as  a  reformer,  in  the  particular  instances  which 
the  duke  of  Bedford  refers  to>  is  so  connected  in  principle 
with  my  opinions  on  the  hideous  changes,  which  have  since 
barbarized  France,  smd  spreading  thence,  threaten  the  politi*r 
cal.  and  moral  order  of  the  vhole  world,  that  it  seems  to  de- 
mand something  of  a  more  det^ed  discus^on.^ 

My  economical  reforms  were  not,  as  his  grace  may  think, 
the  suppression  of  a  paltry  pension  or  emjrfoyment,  more  or 
less.  Economy  in  my  plans  was^  as  it  ouj^t  to  be,  seconda^ 
ry,  sttbcmiinate,  instrumental.  I  acted  on  st^te  prindpks* 
I  found  a  great  distemper  in  the  commonwealth ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  evil  and  of  the  object,  I  treated 
](.  The  malady  was  deep ;  it  was  complicated,  in  the  causes 
zod  in  the  symptoms.  Throughout  it  was  full  of  codtra4n- 
dicants.  On  one  hand  government,  daily  growing  more  in- 
vidious from  an  apparent  increase  of  the  means  of  strengthf 
was  every  day  growing  more  contemptible  by  real  weakness* 
Nor  was  this  dissolution  confined  to  government  commonly 
so  called.^  It  extezKled  to  patliament ;  which  was  losing  not 
a  Uttle  in  its  dignity  and  estimation,  by -an  opinion  of  its  not 
acting  on  worthy  motives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desires 
of  the  people,  (partly  natural  and  partly  infused  into  them 
by  art)  appeared  in  so  wild  and  inconsiderate  a  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  economical  object  (for  I  set  aside  for  a  moment 
the  dreadful  tampering  with  the  body  of  the  constitution  it- 
self) that  if  their  petitions  had  literally  been  complied  with, 
the  state  would  have  been  convulsed  ;  and  a  gate  would  hiaive 
been  opened,  through  which  all  property  might  be  sacked 
and  ravaged.  Nothing  could  have  saved  the  pubHck  from 
the  mischiefs  of  the  false  reform  but  its  absurdity ;  which 
would  soon  have  brought  itself,  and  with  it  all  real  reform, 
into  discredit.  This  would  have  left  a  rankling  wound  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  would  know  they  had  failed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  but  who,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  all  its  ages,  would  impute  the  blame  to  any 
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tlxing  rather  than  tt>  their  own'  proceedings.  But  there  were 
then  persons  ia  the  worlds  who  nourished  complnnt ;  and 
would  hAve  been  thoronf^y  disi^pointed  if  the  people  were 
e^er  satisfied.  I  was  not  of  that  humour.-  I  wished  that 
they  sbmU  be  satisfied*  tt  was  my  aim  to  give  to  the  peo« 
ffle  the  substance  of  what  I  knew  they  desired,  and  what  I 
thought  was  right  whether  they  desired  it  or  not,  before  it 
had  been  modified  for  them  into  senseless  petitions.  I  knew 
that  there  is  a  manifest  marked  distinction,  which  ill  men^ 
with  ill  designs,  or  weak  men  incapable  of  any  design,  will 
constantly  be  confounding,  that  is,  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween dumge  and  reformation^  The  former  alters  the  sub- 
stance of  the  objects  themselves  \  and.gets  rid  of  all  their  es* 
seatial  good,  as  well  as  of  all  the  accidental  evil  annexed  to 
them.  Change  is  novelty  \  and  whether  it  is  to  operate  any 
one  of  the  effects  of  reformation  at  all,  or  whether  it  may 
not  contradict  the  very  principle  upon  which  reformation  is 
desired,  cannot  be  certainly  known  before  hand.  Reform  i^ 
not  a  change  in  the  substance,  (it  in  the  primary  modtficadon 
of  the  object,  but  a  direct  amplication  of  a  remedy  to  the 
grievanee  complained  of*  So  far  as  that  is  removed,  all  b 
sure.  It  stops  there  \  and  if  it  fails,  the  substance  which  un- 
derwent Ithe  operation,  at  the  very  worst,  is  but  where  it  was^i 
AU  this,  in  effect,  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  I  have  said 
elsewhere.  It  cannot  at  this  time  be  too  often  repeated  \ 
line  upon  line  \  precept  upon  precept ;  until  it  comes  into 
the  currency  of  a  proverb,  to,  inmvate  is  mt  to  refwin*  The 
French  revolutionists  complained  of  every  thing ;  they  re- 
fused to  reform  any  things  and  they  left  nothing,  no,  noth- 
ing at  all  unchanged*  The  consequences  are  before  us^— not 
in  remote  history ;  not  in  future  prognostication :  thejr  are 
about  us;  they  are  upon  us.  'They  shake  the  publick'^A* 
curity;  they  menace  private  enjoyment.  They  dwarf  ^the 
growth  of  the  young ;  they  break  the  quiet  of  the  old.  If 
we  travel,  they  stop  our  way.  They  infest  us  in  town }  they 
pursue  us  to  the  country.  Our  business  b  interrupted ;  our 
repose  is  troubled ;  our  pleasures  are  saddened  \  our  very 
studies  are  poisoned  and  perverted,  and.  knowledge  is  ren- 
dered wosre  than  ignorance,  by  the  enormous  evib  of  this 
dreadful  innovation.    The  revolution  harpies  of  France* 
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sprung  from  night  and  hell,  or  from  that  chaotick  anarchy  j 
which  generates  equivocally  "  all  numstrous,  all  prod%iotfS 
things,"  cuckoo-like,  adulterously  lay  their  egg,  and  brood 
over,  and  hatch  them  in  the  nest  of  every  neighbouring 
state.  These  obscene  harpies,  who  deck  themselves,  in  I 
know  not  what  divine  attributes,  but  who  in  reality  are  foul 
and  ravenous  birds  of  prey  (both  mothers  and  daughters) 
flutter  over  our  heads,  and  souse  down  upon  our  tables,  and 
leave  liothing  unrent,  unrifled,  unravaged,  or  unpolluted  with 
the  slime  of  their  filthy  oflBd.* 

If  his  grace  can  contemplate  the  result  of  this  complete 
innovation,  or,  as  some  friends  of  his  will  call  it,  reform^  in 
the  whole  body  of  its  solidity  and  compound  mass,  at  which, 
as  Hamlet  says,  the  face  of  heaven  glows  with  horrour  and 
indignation,  and  which,  in  truth,  makes  every  reflecting  mind> 
and  every  feeling  heart,  perfectly  thought-sick,  without  a 
thorough  abhorrence  of  every  thing  they  say,  and  every  thing 
they  do,  I  am  amazed  at  the  morbid  strength,  or  the  natural 
infirmity  of  his  mind. 

It  was  then  not  my  love,  but  my  hatred  to  innovation,  that 
produced  my  plan  of  reform.  Without  troubling  myself  with 
the  exactness  of  the  logical  diagram,  I  considered  them  as 
things  substantially  opposite.  It  was  to  prevent  that  evil, 
that  I  proposed  the  measures^  which  his  grace  is  pleased,  and 
I  am  not  sorry  he  is  pleased,  to  recal  to  my  recollection.  I 
had  (what  I  hope  that  noble  duke  will  remember  in  all  his 
operations)  a  state  to  preserve,  as  well  as  a  state  to  reform. 

^  Trittiiu  baud  illis  monstrum,  nee  sacTior  ulla 
Pettis,  &  ira  Deim  Stygiis  sese  eztulit  iindis. 
Virginei  volucnim  vultus ;  faBcUssima  ventris 
Proluvies;  uncaeque  manus ;  &  pallida  semper 
Ora  fiune 

Here  the  Poet  breaks  the  lide,  because  he  (and  that  He  is  Virgil)  had  not 
▼erse  or  language  to  describe  that  monster  even  as  he  had  conceiTed  her. 
Had  he  lived  to  our  time,  he  would  have  been  more  overpowered  with  the 
reality  than  he  was  with  the  imagination.  Virgil  only  knew  the  horrour  of 
the  times  before  him.  Had  he  lived  to  see  the  revolutionisu  and  constitu- 
tionalists of  France,  he  would  have  had  more  horrid  and  disgusting  featurer 
of  his  harpies  to  describe,  and  more  frequent  failure*  in  the  atfeempc  ttt 
iescribr  theuL 
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t  had  a  people  to  gratify^  but  not  to  inflame,  or  to  mislead. 
I  do  not  claim  half  the  credit  for  what  I  did,  as  for  what  I 
prevented  from  being  done.  In  that  situation  of  the  pub- 
lick  mind,  I  did  not  undertake,  as  was  then  proposed}  to  new 
model  the  house  of  commons  or  the  house  of  lords ;  or  to 
change  the  authority  under  which  any  officer  of  the  crown 
acted,  who  was  suffered  at  all  to  exist.  Crown,  lords,  com- 
mons, judicial  system,  system  of  administration,  existed  as 
they  had  existed  before ;  and  in  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  they  had  always  existed.  My  measures  were,  what  I 
then  truly  stated  them  to.  the  house  to  be,  in  their  intent, 
healing  and  mediatorial.  A  complaint  was  made  of  too 
much  influence  in  the  house  of  commons ;  I  reduced  it  in 
both  houses ;  and  I  gave  my  reasons  article  by  article  for 
every  reduction,  and  shewed  why  I  thought  it  safe  for  the 
service  of  tlie  state.  I  heaved  the  lead  every  inch  of  way  I 
made.  A  disposition  to.  expence  was  complained  of ;  to  that 
I  opposed,  not  mere  retrenchment,  but  a  system  of  economy, 
which  would  make  a  random  expence  without  plan  or  fore- 
sight, in  future  not  easily  practicable.  I  proceeded  upon 
principles  of  research  to  put  me  in  possessipn  of  my  matter  $ 
on  principles  of  method  to  regulate  it  j  and  on  principles  in 
the  human  mind  and  in  civil  afiairs  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
the  operation.  I  conceived  nothing  arbitrarily  j  nor  propo- 
sed any  thing  to  be  done  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  others, 
or  my  own ;  but  by  reason,  and  by  reason  only.  I  have  ev- 
er  abhorred,  since  the  first  dawn  of  my  understanding  to  this 
its  obscure  twilightt  all  the  operations  of  opinion,  fancy,  in- 
clination, and  will,  in  the  affairs  of  government,  where  on- 
ly a  sovereign  reason^  paramount  to  all  forms  of  legislation 
and  administration,  should  dictate.  Government  is  made  for 
the  very  purpose  of  opposing  that  reason  to  will  and  to  ca- 
price, in  the  reformers  or  in  the  reformed,  in  the  governors 
or  in  the  governed,  in  kings,  in  senates,  or  in  people. 

On  a  careful  review,  therefore^  and  analysis  of  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  civil  list,  and  on  weighing  them  against 
each  other,  in  ord^  to  make,  as  much  as  possible,  all  of  them 
a  subject  of  estimate  (the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  all 
regular  provident  economy)  it  appeared  to  me  evident,  that 
this  was  impracticable,  whilst  that  part,  called  the  pension 

Vol.  IV.  M  m 
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list,  was  totally  discretionary  in  its  amount.  For  this  reasoir» 
and  for  this  only,  I  proposed  to  reduce  it;1k>th  in  its  gross 
quantity,  and  in  its  larger  individual  proportions,  to  a  cer* 
tainty  :  lest,  if  it  were  left  without  a  general  limit,  it  might 
cat  up  the  civil  list  service  \  if  sufiered  to  be  granted  in  por- 
tions too  great  for  the  fund,  it  might  defeat  its  own  end  \ 
and  by  unlimited  allowances  to  some,  it  might  disable  the 
crown  in  means  of  providing  for  others.  The  pension  list 
was  to  be  kept  as  a  sacred  fund ;  biit  it  could  not  be  kept  as 
a  constant  open  fund,  sufficient  for  growing  demands,  if  some 
demands  would  wholly  devour  it.  The  tenour  of  the  act 
will  shew  that  it  regarded  the  civil  list  only^  the  reduction  of 
which  to  some  sort  of  estimate  was  my  great  object. 

No  other  of  the  crown  funds  did  I  meddle  with,  because  • 
they  had  not  the  same  relations.  This  of  the  four  and  a 
half  per  cents  does  his  grace  imagine  had  escaped  me,  or  had 
escaped  all  the  men  of  business,  who  acted  with  me  in  those 
regulations  ?  I  knew  that  such  a  fund  existed,  and  that  pen- 
sions had  been  always  granted  on  it,  before  his  grace  was 
bom.  This  fund  was  full  in  my  eye.  It  was  full  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  worked  with  me.  It  was  left  on  principle. 
On  principle  I  did  what  was  then  d<me  %  and  on  principle 
what  was  left  undone  was  omitted.  I  did  not  dare  to  rob 
the  nation  of  all  funds  to  reward  merit*  If  I  pressed  this 
point  too  close,  I  acted  contrary  to  the  avowed  principles  on 
which  I  went.  Gentlemen  are  veiry  fond  of  quoting  me  ^ 
but  if  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  know  the  rules 
that  guided  me  in  my  plan  of  reform,  he  will  read  my  print- 
ed speech  on  that  subject  ^  at  least  what  is  contained  from  ^ 
page  ^30  to  page  241  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collection 
whichll  fnend  has  given  himself  the  trouble  to  make  of  my 
publicattons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  two  bilb  (though 
a^ieved  with  the  greatest  labour,  and  management  of  every 
sort,  both  within  and  without  the  house)  were  only  a  part, 
and  but  a  small  part,  of  a  very  large  system,  comprehending 
all  the  objects  I  stated  in  opening  my  proposition,  and  in- 
deed many  more,  which  I  just  hinted  at  in  my  speech  to  the 
electors  of  Bristol,  when  I  was  put  out  of  that  representation. 
All  these,  in  some  state  or  Other  of  forwardness^  I  have  long 
had  by  me. 
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But  do  I  justify  Us  majesty's  grace  on  these  grounds  ?  I 
think  them  the  least  of  my  services  I  The  time  gave  them  an 
occasional  value :  What  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  political 
economy  was  far  from  confined  to  this  body  of  measures.  I 
dkid  not  come  into  parliament  to  con  my  lesson.  I  had  earn* 
ed  my  pension  before  I  set  my  foot  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel. 
I  was  prepared  and  disciplined  to  this  political  warfare.  The 
first  session  I  sat  in  parliament^  I  found  it  necessary  to  ana- 
lyze the  whole  commercial,  financial,  constitutional  and  for- 
eign interests  of  Great  Britain  and  its  empire.  A  great  deal 
was  then  done ;  and  more,  far  more  would  have  been  done, 
if  more  had  been  permitted  by  events.  Then  in  the  vigour 
of  my  manhood,  my  constitution  sunk  under  my  labour. 
Had  I  then  died,  (and  I  seemed  to  myself  very  near  death) 
I  had  then  earned  for  those  who  belonged  to  me,  more  than 
the  duke  of  Bedford's  ideas  of  service  are  of  power  to  esti- 
mate. But  in  truth,  these  services  I  am  called  to  account 
for,  are  not  those  on  which  I  value  myself  the  most.  If  I 
were  to  ^YL  for  a  reward  (which  I  have  never  done)  it  should 
be  for  those  in  which  for  fourteen  years,  without  intermis- 
sion, I  shewed  the  most  industry,  and  had  the  least  success ; 
f  mean  in  the  af&irs  of  India.  They  are  those  on  which  I 
value  myself  the  most.$  most  for  the  importance;  most  for 
the  labour ;  most  for  the  judgment }  most  for  consts^icy  and 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit.  Others  may  value  them  most 
for  the  intention..   In  that,  surely,  they  are  not  mistaken. 

Does  hb  gra^ce  think,  that  they  who  advised  the  crown  to 
make  my  retreat  easy,  considered  me  only  as  an  economist  ? 
That,  well  understood,  however,  is  a  good  deal.  If  I  had 
not  deemed  it  of  some  value,  I  should  not  have  made  politi- 
cal economy  an  object  of  my  humble  studies,  from  my  very 
early  youth  to  near  the  end  of  my  service  in  parliament,  even 
before  (at  least  to  any  knowledge  of  mine)  it  had  employed 
the  thoughts  of  speculative  men  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
At  that  time  it  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  England,  where,  in 
the  last  century,  it  had  its  origin.  Great  and  learned  men 
thought  my  studies  were  not  wholly  thrown  away,  and  deign- 
ed to  communicate  with  me  now  and  then  on  some  particu- 
lars of  their  immortal  works.  Something  of  these  studies 
may  appear  incidentally  in  some  of  the  earliest  things  I  pub** 
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lished.  The  house  has  been  witness  to  their  effect,  and  has 
profited  of  them  more  or  less,  for  above  eight  and  twenty 
years. 

To  their  estimate  I  leave  the  matter*  I  was  not,  like  his 
grace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and  rocked,  and  dandled  into  a 
legislator ;  «  Nitor  in  adversun/*  is  the  motto  for  a  man  like 
me.  I  possessed  not  one  of  the  qualities,  nor  cultivated  one 
of  the  arts,  that  recommend  men  to  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  great.  I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool. 
As  little  did  I  follow  tke  trade  of  winning  the  hearts,  by  im- 
posing on  the  understandings,  of  the  people.  At  every  step 
of  my  progress  in  life  (for  in  every  step  was  I  traversed  and 
opposed),  and  at  every  turnpike  I  met,  I  was  obliged  to  shew 
my  passport,  and  again  and  again  to  prove  my  sole  title  to 
the  honour  of  being  useful  to  my  country,  by  a  proof  that  I 
was  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  laws,  and  the  whole 
system  of  its  interests  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise 
no  rank,  no  toleration  even,  for  me.  I  had  no  arts,  but  man- 
ly arts.  On  them  I  have  stood,  and,  please  God,  in'  spite  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  to  the  last 
gasp  will  I  stand. 

Had  his  grace  condescended  to  inquire  concerning  the 
person,  whom  he  has  not  thought  it  below  him  to  reproach, 
he  might  have  found,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I 
have  never,  on  any  pretence  of  economy,  or  on  any  other 
pretence,  so  much  as  in  a  single  instance,  stood  between  any 
man  and  his  reward  of  service,  or  his  encouragement  in  use- 
ful talent  and  pursuit,  from  the  highest  of  those  services  and 
pursuits  to  the  lowest.  On  the  contrary  I  have,  on  a  hun- 
dred occasions,  exerted  myself  with  singular  zeal  to  forward 
every  man's  even  tolerable  pretensions.  I  have  more  than 
once  had  good->natured  reprehensions  rom  my  friends  for 
carrying  the  matter  to  something  bordering  on  abuse.  This 
line  of  conduct,  whatever  its  merits  might  be,  was  partly  ow- 
ing to  natural  disposition  ;  but  I  think  full  as  much  to  reason 
and  principle/  I  looked  on  the  consideration  of  publick  ser- 
vice, or  publick  ornament,  to  be  real  and  very  justice  :  and  I 
ever  held  a  scanty  and  penurious  justice  to  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  wrong.  I  held  it  to  be,  in  its  consequences,  the 
worst  economy  in  the  world.     In  saving  money,  I  soon  can 
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count  up  all  the  good  I  do ;  but  whed  by  a  cold  penury,  I 
blast  the  abilities  of  a  nation^  and  stunt  the  growth  of  its  ac-* 
tive  energies,  the  ill  I  may  do  is  beyond  all  calculation. 
Whether  it  be  too  much  or  too  little,. whatever  I  have  done 
has  been  general  and  systematick.  I  have  never  entered  in- 
to those  trifling  vexations  and  oppressive  .details^  that  have 
been  falsely,  and  most  ridiculously  laid  to  my  charge* 

Did  I  blame  the  pensions  given  to  Mr.  Barre  and  Mr. 
Dunning  between  the  proposition  and  execution  of  my  plan  i" 
No  i  surely  no  !  Those  pensions  were  within  my  principles^ 
I  assert  it,  those  gentlemen  deserved  their  pensions,  their  ti^ 
ties — all  they  had «,  and  more  had  they  had,  I  should  have 
been  but  pleased  the  more.  They  were  men  of  taleuDs; 
they  were  men  of  service.  I  put  the  profession  of  the  Ifiw 
out  of  the  question  in  one  of  them.  It  is  a  service  that  re- 
wards itself.  But  their  publick  service^  though,  from  their 
abilities  unquestionably  of  more  value  than  mine,  in  its  quan- 
tity and  in  its  duration  was  not  to  be  mentioned  with  it.  But 
I  never  could  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  my  life,  concerning 
any  matter  whatever  \  and  least  of  all  do  I  know  how  to.  hag- 
gle and  huckster  with  merit.  Pension  for  myself  I  obtained 
none  \  nor  did  I  solicit  any.  Tet  I  was  loaded  with  hatred 
for  every  thing  that  was  withheld,  and  with  obloquy  for  ev- 
ery thing  that  was  given.  I  was  thus  left  to  support  the 
grants  of  a  name  ever  dear  to  me,  and  ever  venerable  to  the 
world)  in  favour  of  thosei  who  were  no  friends  of  mine  or 
of  his,  against  the  rude  attacks  of  those  who  were  at  that 
time  friends  to  the  grantees,  and  their  dwn  zealous  partisans. 
I  have  never  heard  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  complain  of  these 
pensions.  He  finds  nothing  wrong  till  he  comes  to  me. 
This  is  impartiality!  in  the  true  modern  revolutionary  style. 

Whatever  I  did  at  that  time,  so  far  as  it  regarded  order 
and  economy,  is  stable  and  eternal ;  as  all  principles  must  be. 
A  particular  order  of  things  may  be  altered  \  order  itself  can- 
not lose  its  value.  As  to  other  particulars,  they  are  varia- 
ble by  time  and  by  circumstances.  Laws  of  regulation  are 
not  fundamental  laws.  The  publick  exigencies  are  the  mas- 
ters of  ail  such  lows.  They  rule  the  laws,  and  are  not  to  be 
ruled  by  them.  They  who  exercise  the  legislative  power  at 
the  time  must  judge. 
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It  may  be  new  to  his  grace,  but  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him, 
that  mere  parsimony  is  not  economy.  It  is  separable  in  the* 
ory  froiA  it ;  and  in  fact  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  a  ^rt  of 
economy,  according  to  circun^stances.  Expence,  and  great 
expence,  may  be  an  essential  part  in  true  economy.  If  par- 
simony were  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  that  vir- 
tue, there  is  however  another  and  an  higher  economy. 
Economy  is  a  distributive  virtue,  and  consists  not  in  saving, 
but  in  selection.  Parsimony  requires  no  providence,  no  sa- 
gacity, no  powers  of  comUnation,  no  comparison,  no  judg- 
ment. Mere  instinct,  and  that  not  an  instinct  of  the  noblest 
kind,  may  produce  this  false  economy  in  perfection.  The 
other  economy  has  larger  views.  It  demands  a  dtscrimin- 
iting  judgment,  and  a  firm  sagacious  mind.  It  shuts  one 
door  to  impudent  importunity,  only  to  open  another,  and  a 
wider,  to  unpresuming  merit.  If  none  but  meritorious  ser- 
vice or  real  talent  were  to  be  rewarded,  this  nation  has  not 
wanted,  and  this  nation  will  not  want,  the  means  of  reward- 
ing all  the  service  it  ever  will  receive,  and  encouraging  all 
the  merit  it  ever  will  produce.  No  state,  since  the  founda^ 
tion  of  society,  has  been  impoverished  by  that  species  of  pro- 
fusion. Had  the  economy  of  selection  and  proportion  been 
at  all  times  observed,  we  should  not  now  have  had  an  over- 
grown duke  of  Bedford,  to  oppress  the  industry  of  humble 
men,  and  to  limit  by  the  standard  of  his  own  conceptions, 
the  justice,  the  bounty,  or,  if  he  pleases,  the  charity  of  the 
crown. 

His  grace  may  think  as  meanly  as  ht  will  of  my  deserts  in 
the  far  greater  part  of  my  conduct  in  life.  It  is  free  for  him 
to  do  so.  There  will  always  be  some  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  value  of  political  services.  But  there  is  one  merit  of 
mine,  which  he,  of  all  men  living,  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
call  in  question.  I  have  supported  with  very  great  zeal,  and 
I  am  told  with  some  degree  of  success,  those  opinions,  or  if 
his  grace  likes  another  expression  better,  those  old  prejudices 
which  buoy  up  the  ponderous  mass  of.  his  nobility,  wealth, 
and  titles.  I  have  omitted  no  exertion  to  prevent  him  and 
them  from  sinking  to  that  level,  to  which  the  meretricious 
French  faction,  his  grace  at  least  coquets  with,  omit  no  exer- 
tion to  reduce  both.     I  have  done  all  I  could  to  discounte- 
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nance  their  inquW^  into  the  fortunes  of  those,  who  hold 
large  portions  of  wealth  without  any  apparent  merit  of  their 
own.  I  have  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford in  that  situation,  which  alone  makes  him  my  superiour. 
Tour  lordship  has  been  a  witness  of  the  use  he  makes  of  that 
pre-eminence. 

But  be  it,  that  this  is  virtue !  Be  it,  that  there  is  virtue  in 
this  well  selected  rigour  $  yet  all  virtues  are  not  equally  be- 
coming to  all  men  and  at  all  times*  There  are  crimes,  un- 
doubtedly there  are  crimes,  which  in  all  seasons  of  our  exis- 
tence, ought  to  put  a  generous  antipathy  in  action  ;  crimes 
that  provoke  an  indignant  justice,  and  call  forth  a  warm  and 
animated  pursuit*  But  all  things,  that  concern,  what  I  may 
call,  the  preventive  police  of  morality,  all  things  merely  rig- 
id, harsh  and  censorial,  the  antiquated  moralists,  at  whose 
feet  I  was  brought  up,  would  not  have  thought  these  the  fit- 
test matter  to  form  the  ^favourite  virtues  of  young  men  of 
rank.  What  might  have  been  well  enough,  and  have  been 
received  with  a  veneration  mixed  with  awe  and  terrour,  from 
an  old,  severe,  Grabbed  Cato,  would  have  wanted  something 
of  propriety  in  the  young  Scipios,  the  ornament  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility,  in  the  flower  of  their  life.  But  the  times,  the 
morab,  the  masters,  the  scholars  have  all  undergone  a  thor- 
ough revolution.  It  is  a  vile  illiberal  school,  this  new 
French  academy  of  the  sans  culottes.  There  is  not  A%4ti  it 
that  is  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  learn. 

Whatever  its  vogue  may  be,  I  still  flatta:  myself,  that  the 
parents  of  the  growing  generation  will  be  satisfied  with  what 
is  to  be  tau^t  to  their  children  in  Westminster,  in  Eton,  or 
in  Winchester :  I  still  indulge  the  hope  that  no  gr&wn  gen- 
tleman or  nobleman  of  our  time  will  think  of  finishing  at 
Mr.  Thelwall's  lecture  whatever  may  have  been  left  incom- 
plete at  the  old  universities  of  his  country.  I  would  give  to 
%md  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  motto,  what  was  said  of  a 
Roman  censor  or  prsetor  (or  what  was  he),  who  in  virtue  of  a 
Senatus  consultum  shut  up  certain  academies, 

«  CludiTi  ludum  impudentU  jussit.^ 

Every  honest  father  of  a  family  in  the  kingdom  will  rejoice 
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at  the  breaking  up  for  the  holidaysi  and  will  pray  that  there 
may  be  a  very  long  vacation  in  all  snch  schools. 

The  awful  state  of  the  time,  and  not  myself  or  my  own  jus* 
tificatiouj  is  my  true  object  in  what  I  now  write ;  or  in  what 
I  shall  ever  write  or  say.  It  little  signifies  to  the  world  what 
becomes  of  such  things  as  me,  or  even  as  the  doke  of  Bed* 
ford.  What  I  say  about  either  of  us  is  nothing  more  than  a 
vehicle,  as  you,  my  lord,  will  easily  perceive,  to  convey  my 
sentiments  on  matters  far  m6re  worthy  of  your  attention.  It 
is  when  I  stick  to  my  apparent  first  subject  that  I  ought  to 
apologize,  not  when  I  depart  from  it.  I  therefore  must  beg 
your  lordship's  pardon  for  again  resuming  it  after  this  very 
short  digression ;  assuring  you  that  I  shall  never  altogether 
lose  sight  of  such  matter  as  persons  abler  than  I  am  may  turn 
to  some  profit. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  conceives,  that  he  is  obliged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  of  peers  to  his  noajesty's  grant  to 
me,  which  he  considers  as  excesave  and  out  of  all  bounds. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems,  that, 
whilst  his  grace  was  meditating  his  well-considered  censure 
upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep.  Homer  nods }  and  the 
duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ;  and  as  dreams  (even  his  gold- 
en dreams)  are  apt  to  be  ilUpieced  and  incongruously  put  to- 
gether, his  grace  preserved  his  idea  of  reproach  to  m^,  but 
took  the  subject-matter  from  the  crown-grants  to  bis  own 
family.  This  is  «  the  stuff  of  which  his  dreams  are  made.** 
In  that  way  of  putting  things  together  his  grace  is.  perfectly 
in  the  right.  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Russel  were  so  en- 
ormous, as  not  only  to  outrage  economy,  but  even  to  stagger 
credibility.  The  duke  of  Bedford  is  the  leviathan  among  all 
the  creatures  of  tlie  crown.  He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy 
bulk  ;  be  plays  and  frolicks  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  boun- 
ty. Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst  <<  he  lies  floating  many  a 
rood,"  he  is  still  a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whale- 
bone, his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles  through  which  he  spouts 
a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all  over 
with  the  spray,— every  thing  of  him  and  about  him  is  fi^om 
the  throne.  Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the 
royal  favour? 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel  between 
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thepnbltck  merits  of  his  grace,  by  which  he  j  unifies  the 
grants  he  holds,  and  these  services  of  mine,  on  the  favoura- 
ble contraction  of  ivhich  I  have  obtained  what  his  grace  so 
mnch  disapproves.  In  private  life,  I  Ikive  not  at  all  the  hon* 
cor  of  acquaintance  with  the  noble  duke.  But  I  ought  to 
presnmei  smd  it  costs  tne  nothing  to  do  so,  that  he  abundant- 
ly deserves  the  esteeni  and  love  of  all  who  live  with  him. 
But  as  to  publick  service,  why  truly  it  would  not  be  more 
ridicaloos  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank,  in  fortune,  in 
splendid  descent,  in  youth,  strength,  or  figure,  with  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a  parallel  between  his  services,  and 
my  attempts  to  be  useful  to  my  country.  It  would  not  be 
gross  adulation;  but  uncivil  irony,  to  say,  that  he  has  any  pub- 
lick  merit  of  his  own  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  services 
by  which  his  vast  landed  pensions  were  obtained.  *  My  mec- 
its,  whatever  they  are,  are  original  and  personal  \  his  are  de- 
rivative. It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pensioner,  that  has 
laid  up  this  inexhkistible  fand  of  merit,  which  makes  his 
grace  so  very  delicate  and  exceptious  about  the  merit  of  all 
other  grafl^itees  of  the  crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to  re« 
main  in  quiet,  I  should  have  said  'tis  his  estate  ;  that's 
enough.  It  is  his  by  law ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  his- 
tory ?  He  would  naturally  have  said  on  his  side,  'tis  this  man's 
fortune.— -He  is  as  good  now,  as  my  ancestor  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  I  am  a  young  man  with  very  old  pen- 
sions i  he  is  an  old  man  with  very  young  pensions, — that's  alL 

Why^irill  his  grace,  by  attacking  me,  force  me  reluctantly 
tH  compare  my  li^le  merit  with  that  which  obtained  from 
the  crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse  donation  by  which  he 
tram{de9  on  the  mediocrity  of  humble  and  laborious  individ- 
uals i  I  would  willingly  leave  him  to  the  herald's  college, 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  sans  culottes,  (prouder  by  far 
than  sdl  the  Garters,  and  Norroys  and  Clarencieuz,  and 
Rouge  Dragons  that  ever  pranced  in  a  procession  of  what 
his  ^ends  call  aristocrats  and  despots)  will  abolish  with  con* 
tumely  and  scorn.  These  historians,  recorders,  and  blazon- 
ers  of  virtues  and  arms,  differ  wholly  firom  that  other  de- 
scription of  historians,  who  never  assign  any  act  of  politicians 
to  a  good  motive.  These  gentle  historians,  on  the  contrary, 
dip  their  pens  in  nothing  but  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Vol.  IV.  N  N 
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They  seek  no  further  for  merit  than  the  preamble  of  a  pat-» 
enty  or  the  inscription  on  a  tomb.  With  them  every  man 
created  a  peer  is  first  an  hero  ready  made.  They  jildgeof 
every  man's  capacity  for  office  by  the  offices  he  has '  filled  i 
and  the  more  offices  the  more  ability.  Every  general-officer 
with  them  is  a  Marlborough)  every  statesman  a  Burleigh  $ 
every  judge  a  Murray  or  a  Yoffce.  They,  who  alive>  were 
laughed  at  or  pitied  by  all  their  acquaintance,  make  as  good 
a  figure  as  the  best  of  them  in  the  pages  of  Gaillim»  £dnx>nd- 
son,  and  Collins. 

To  these  recorders,  so  full  of  good  nature  to  the  great  and 
prosperous,  I  would  willingly  leave  the  first  baron  Russel, 
and  earl  of  Bedford,  and  Ae  merits  of  his  granb.  Bat  the 
aulnager,  the  weigher,  the  meter  of  grants,  will  not  suffer  us 
to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  prince  reigning  at  the 
time  when  they  were  made.  They  are  never  good  to  those 
who  earn  them.  Well  then ;  since  the  new  grantees  have 
war  made  on  them  by  the  old,  and  that  the  word  of  the  sov- 
ereign is  not  to  be  taken,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  history^  in 
which  great  men  have  always  a  pleasure  in  coDtemfdatiog  the 
heroick  origin  of  their  house. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser,  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr.  Russel,  ^a  persmi  of  an  ancient  gentleman's 
family  raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  As 
there  generally  is  some  resemblance  of  character  to  create 
these  relations,  the  favourite  was  in  all  likelihood  jhttfhsiich 
another  as  his  master.  The  first  of  those  immodenne  grants 
was  not  taken  from  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown^  but 
from  the  recent  confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobtlily- of  the 
land.  The  lion  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prejr^  threw 
the  offal  carcase  to  the  jackall  in  waiting.  Haviiig  tslst^d 
once  the  food  of  confiscaticm,  the  favourites  became  fierce 
and  ravenous.  This  worthy  fiivourite's  first  grant  was  from 
the  lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely  improving  on  the 
enofmity  of  the  first,  was  from  the  plunder  of  the  church* 
In  truth  his  grace  is  somewhat  excusable  for  his  dislike  to  a 
grant  like  mine,  not  only  in  its  quantity,  but  in  its  kind  so 
different  from  his  own. 

Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  sovereign  ^  his  from 
Henry  the  Eighth. 
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;  Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the  murder  of  aiiy.  innoosnt  per- 
son of  illustrious  rank,*  or  in  the  pillage  of  any  body  of  un- 
offending men.  His  grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and 
consolidated  funds  of  judgments  iniquitously  legal,  and  from 
possessioos  voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors 
with  the  gibbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  from,  was  that 
of  being  a  prompt  and  greedy  instrument  of  a  levelling  ty- 
rant, who  oppressed  all  descriptions  of  his  people,  but  who 
fell  with  particular  fiiry  on  every  thing  that  was  great  and  no-- 
ble.     Mine  has  been,  in  endeavouring"!©  screen  every  man,  in 
every  class,  from  oppression,  and  particularly  in  defending 
the  high  and  eminent,  who  in  the  bad  times  of  confiscating 
princes,  confiscating  chief  governours,  or  confiscating  dema- 
gogues, are  the  most  exposed  to  jealousy,  avarice  and  envy. 
The  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  his  grace's  pensions, 
was  in  giving  his  hand  to  the  work,  and  partaking  the  spoil 
«  with  a  prince,  who  plundered  a  part  of  the  national  church  of 
his  time  and  country.     Mine  was  in  defending  the  whole 
of  die  national  church  of  my  own  time  and  my  own  coun*- 
try,  and  the  whole  of  the  national  churches  of  all  countries, 
from  the  principles  and' the  examples  which  lead  to  ecclesias- 
tical pSIage,  thence  to  a  contempt  of  all  prescriptive  titles, 
thence  to  the  pillage  of  all  property,  and  thence  to  universal 
desolation. 

The  merit  of  the  origin  of  his  grace's  fortune  was  in  being 
a  favourite  and  chief  adviser  to  a  prince,  who  left  no  liberty 
to  their  native  country.  My  endeavour  was  to  obtain  liber- 
ty for  the  municipal  country  in  which  I  was  born,  and  for  all 
descriptions  and  denominations  in  it.  Mine  was  to  support 
with  unrelaxing  vigilance  every  right,  every  privilege^  every 
franchise,  in  this  my  adopted,  my  dearer  and  niore  compre- 
hensive country ;  and  not  only  to  preserve  those  rights  in 
this  chief  seat  of  empire,  but  in  every  nation,  in  every  land, 
in  every  climate,  language  and  religion,  in  the  vast  domain 
that  still  is  under  the  protection,  and  the  larger  that  was  once 
under  the  protection,  of  the  British  crown. 

His  founder's  merits  were,  by  arts  in  which  he  served  his 

•  See  the  history  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  tlie  Duke  of  Bucking. 
t;un.    Temp.  Hen.  8. 
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ma^er  and  made  hit  fiortune»  to  bring  povertjf  wittelied- 
ness  and  depopulation  on  his  country.  Mine  were  under  a 
benevolent  prince,  in  promoting  the  commerce,  manu&ctures 
.  and  agriculture  of  his  kingdom  i  in  which  his  m^esty  shews 
an  eminent  example,  who  even  in  his  amusements  is  a  patrip> 
ot,  and  in  hours  of  leisure  an  improver  of  his  native  soiL 

His  founder's  merit,  was  the  merit  of  a  gentlemaq  raised 
by  the  arts  of  a  court,  and  the  protection  of  a  Wolsey,  to  the 
eminence  of  a  great  and  potent  lord.  His  merit  in  that  em- 
inence was  by  instigating  a  tyrant  to  injustice,  to  provoke  a 
people  to  rebellion.— My  merit  was,  to  awaken  the  sober  part 
of  the  country,  that  they  might  put  themselves  on  their 
guard  against  any  one  potent  lord,  or  any  greater  number  of 
potent  lords,  or  any  combination  of  great  leading  men  of  any 
sort,  if  ever  they  should  attempt  to  proceed  in  the  same 
courses,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  that  is,  by  instigating  a 
corrupted  pupulace.to  rebellion,  and,  through  that  rebellion^ 
introducing  a  tyranny  yet  worse  than  the  tyranny  which  his 
grace's  ancestor  supported,  and  of  which  he  profited  in  the 
manner  we  beliold  in  the  despotism  of  Henry  the  £igh|h. 

The  political  merit  of  the  first  pensioner  of  his  grace's 
house,  was  tliat  of  being  concerned  as  a  counsellor  of  state  in 
advising,  and  in  his  person  executing  the  conditions  of  a  dis* 
honourable  peace  with  Frs^nce ;  the  surrendering  the  fortress 
of  Boulogne,  then  our  out-guard  on  the  continent.  By  that 
surrender,  Calais,  the  key  of  France,  and  the  bridle  in  the 
mouth  of  that  power,  was,  not  n^any  years  afterwards,  final- 
ly lost.  My  merit  has  been  in  resisting  the{)Qwer  and  pride 
of  France,  under  any  form  of  its  rule }  but  in  opposing  it 
with  the  greatest  zeal  and  earnestness,  when  that  rule  appear- 
ed in  the  worst  form  it  could  assume ;  the  worst  indeed 
which  the  prime  cause  and  principle  of  all  evil  could  possibly 
give  it.  It  was  my  endeavour  by  every  means  to  excite  a 
spirit  in  the  house,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat,  for  car- 
rying on  with  early  vigour  and  decision,  the  mo^t  clearly  just 
and  necessary  war,  that  this  or  any  nation  ever  csurried  on  % 
in  .order  to  save  my  country  from  the  iron  yoke  of  its.pow* 
er,  and  from  the  more  dreadful  contagion  of  ats  principles ; 
to  preserve,  while  they  can  b^  preserved,  pure  and  untainted* 
the  ancient,  inbred  integrityi  piety^  good  naturei  and  good 
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humour  of  the  people  of  England,  firom  the  dreadful  pesti- 
lence which  beginnmg  in  France,  threatens  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  moral,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  whole  physical  world, 
having  done  both  in  the  focus  of  its  most  intense  malignity. 

The  labours  of  his  grace's  founder  zt^erited  thei  curses,  not 
loud  but  deep,  of  the  commons  of  England,  on  whom  he  and 
his  master  had  effected  a  cxmplete  parliamentary  reform^  by 
making  them  in  their  slavery  and  humiliation,  the  true  and 
adequate  representatives  of  a  debased,  degraded,  and  undonQ 
people.  My  merits  were,  in  having  had  an  active,  though 
not  always  an  ostentatious  share,  in  every  one  act,  without 
exception,  of  undisputed  constitutional  utility  in  my  time, 
and  in' having  supported  on  all  occasions,  the  authority,  the 
efficiency,  and  the  privileges  of  the  commons  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. I  ended  my  services  by  a  recorded  and  fully  reasoned 
assertion  on  their  own  journals  of  their  constitutional  rights, 
and  a  vindication  of  their  constitutional  conduct.  I  laboured 
in  all  things  to  merit  their  inward  approbation,  and  (along 
with  the  assistance  of  the  largest,  the  greatest,  and  best  of 
my  endeavours)  I  received  their  free,  unbiassed,  publick,  and 
solemn  thanks. 

Thus  stands  the  account  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
crown  grants  which  compose  the  duke  of  Bedford's  fortune 
as  balanced  against  mine.  In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
why  should  the  duke  of  Bedford  think,  that  none  but  of  the 
house  of  Russel  are  entitled  to  the  favour  of  the  crown  ? 
Why  should  he  imagine  that  no  king  of  England  has  been 
capable  of  judging  of  merit  but  king  Henry  the  Eighth  ? 
Indeed,  he  will  pardon  me ;  he  is  a  little  mistaken ;  all  vir- 
tue did  not  end  in  the  first  earl  of  Bedford.  All  discern- 
ment did  not  lose  its  vision  when  his  creator  closed  his  eyes. 
Let  him  remit  his  rigour  on  the  disproportion  between  merit 
and  reward  in  others,  and  they  will  make  no  enquiry  into 
the  prigin  of  his  fortune.  They  will  regard  with  much  more 
satisfaction,  as  he  will  contemplate  with  infinitely  more  ad- 
vantage, whatever  in  his  pedigree  has  been  dulcified  by  an 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  heaven  in  a  long  flow  of  gene- 
rations, from  the  hard,  acidulous,  metallick  tincture  of  the 
spring.  It  is  little  to  be  doubted,  that  several  of  his  forefa- 
thers in  that  long  series,  have  degenerated  into  honour  and 
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virtue.  Let  the  iduke  of  Bedford  (I  am  sure  he  will)  rejcci 
with  scorn  and  horrour,  the  counsels  of  the  lecturers,  those 
wicked  panders  to  avarice  and  ambition,  who  would  tempt 
him  in  the  troubles  of  his  country,  to  seek  another  enormous 
fortune  from  the  forfeitures  of  another  nobility,  and  the  plun- 
der of  another  church.  Let  him  (and  I  trust  that  yet  he 
will)  employ  all  the  energy  of  his  youth,  and  all  the  resources 
of  his  wealth,  to  crush  rebellious  principles  which  have- 
no  foundation  in  morals,  and  rebellious  movements  that  have 
no  provocation  in  tyranny. 

Then  will  be  forgot  the  rebellions,  which,  by  a  doubtful 
priority  in  crime,  his  ancestor  had  provoked  and  extinguish- 
ed. On  such  a  conduct  in  the  noble  duke,  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen might,  and  with  some  excuse  might,  give  way  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  gratitude,  and  in  the  dashing  style  of 
some  of  the  old  declaimers,  cry  out,  that  if  the  fates  had 
found  no  other  way  in  which  they  could  give  a  *  duke  of 
Bedford  and  his  opulence  as  props  to  a  tottering  world,  then 
the  butchery  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  might  be  tolerated; 
it  might  be  regarded  evpn  with  complacency,  whilst*  in  the 
heir  of  confiscation  they  saw  the  sympathizing  comforter  of 
the  martyrs,  who  suffer  under  the  cruel  confiscation  of  this 
day ;  whilst  they  behold  with  admiration  his  zealous  protec-* 
tion  of  the  virtuous  and  loyal  nobility  of  France,  and  his 
manly  support  of  his  brethren,  the  yet  standing  nobility  and 
gentry  of  his  native  land.  Then  his  grace's  merit  would  be 
pure  and  new,  and  sharp,  as  fresh  from  the  mint  of  honour. 
As  he  pleased  he  might  reflect  honour  on  his  predecessors^ 
or  throw  it  forward  on  those  who  were  to  succeed  him.  He 
might  be  the  propagator  of  the  stock  of  honour,  or  the  root 
of  it,  as  he  thought  proper. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succes- 
sion, I  should  have  been  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the 
mediocrity  of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family^ 
I  should  have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  person- 
al merit  can  be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in 
taste,  in  honour,  in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal 
sentiment,  and  every  liberal  accomplishment,  would  not  have 
shewn  himself  inferiour  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of 

*  At  61  non  aliam  venturo  fata  Neroni,  &c. 
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ithose  whom  he  traces  in  his  line.  His  grace  very  soon  would 
have  wanted  all  plausibility  in  hb  attack  upon  that  provision 
which  belonged  more  to  mine  than  to  me.  H£  would  soon 
have  supplied  every  deficiency^  and  symmetrized  every 
disproportion.  It  would  not  have  been  for  that  successor  to 
resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reseryoir  of  merit  in  me,  or  in 
any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient^  living  spring,  of 
generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived  he  would 
have  re-purchased  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times 
more,  if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  was  miade  a 
publick  creature ;  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever,  but  in 
the  performance  of  some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment j  the 
loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and 
whose  wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute ;  has  ordain-^ 
ed  it  in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous  weak- 
ness might  suggest)  a  hr  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over 
me  -,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurri- 
cane has  scattered  about  me.  .  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours; 
I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth ! 
There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  most  unfeignedly  recognise  the 
divide  justice,  and  in  some  degree  submit  to  it.  But  whilst! 
humble  myself  before  God»  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  forbid- 
den to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjust  and  inconsiderate  men* 
The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of  the  coin->. 
vulsive  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  him*- 
self,  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  ^But  even  so,  I  do  jha 
find  him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbours  of  l^s, 
who  visited  his  dunghill  to  read  moral,political,and  economical 
lectures  on  his  misery.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet 
jny  enemies  in  the  gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive 
myself,  if  in  this  hard  seasofil.would  give  a  pech  of  refuse 
wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame  and  honour  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few.  It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege :  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who  are  at  their  ease. 
But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as^  we  are  made 
to  shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  an  in- 
stinct J  and  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always 
in  the  right.    I  live  in  an  inverted  order.    They  who  ought 
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to  have  succeeded  mie  are  gone  before  me*  They  Mfho  should 
have  been  to  me  as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors* 
I  oWe  to  the  dearest  relation  (which  evermust  subsist  in  mem- 
,  ory)  that  act  of  piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to 
me ;  I  owe  it  to  him  to  shew  that  he  was  not  descended,  as 
the  duke  of  Bedford  would  have  it,  from  an  unworthy  pa* 
rent. 

The  crown  has  considered  me  after  long  service:  the 
crown  has  paid  the  duke  of  Bedford  by  advance.     He  has 
had  a  long  credit  for  any  service  which  he  may  perform 
hereafter.     He  is  secure,  and  long  may  he  be  secure,  in  hb 
advance,  whether  he  performs  any  services  or  not.     But  lei 
him  take  care  how  he  endangers  the  safety  of  that  constitn^ 
tion  which  secures  his  own  utility  or  his  own  insignificance } 
or  how  he  discourages  those,  who  take  up,  even  puny  arms, 
to  defend  an  order  of  things,  which,  like  the  sun  of  heaved, 
shines  alike  on  the  useful  and  the  worthless.     His  grants  are 
engrafted  on  the  publick  law  of  Europe,'  covered  with  the 
awfol  hoar  of  innumerable  ages.    They  are  guarded  by  the 
sacred  rules  of  prescription,  found  in  that  full  treasury  of 
jurisprudence  from  which  the  j^uneness  and  penury  of  our 
municipal  law  has,  by  degrees,   been  enriched  and  strength-* 
ened.    This  prescription  I  had  my  share  (a  very  full  share) 
ii!i  bringing  to  its  perfection.*     The  duke  of  Bedford  will 
sitand  as  long  as  prescriptive  law  endures ;  as  long  as  the  great 
stable  laws  of  property  common  to  us  with  all  civilized  na- 
tions, are  kept  in  their  integrity,  and  without  the  smallest 
intermixture  of  laWs,'  maxims,  principles,  or  precedents  of  the 
grand  revolution.  •  They  are  secure  against  all  changes  bofc 
one.    The  whole  revolutionary  system,   institutes,  digest^ 
code,  novels,  text,  gloss,  comment,  are,  not  only  not  the  same, 
but  they  are  the  very  reverse,  and  the  reverse  fimdamentally, 
of  all  the  laws,  on  which  civil  life  has  hitherto  been  upheld 
in  all  the  governments  of  the  world.     The  learned  professors 
of  the  rights  of  man  regard  prescr^ion,  not  as  a  title  to  bar 
all  claim,  set  up  against  old  possession — ^but  they  look  on 
prescription  as  itself  a  bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprie- 
tor.   They  hold  an  immemorial  possession  to  be  no  more 
than  i  long  continued,  and  therefore  an  aggravs^ed  injustice. 

•  Sir  Gcprge  SavUe**  Act,  called  the  Nvlium  Temp^f  Act 
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Such  ar^  their  ideas  i  such  tbeir  religion,  and  such  their 
law.  But  as  to  eur  country  and  our  race,  as  long  as  the  well 
compacted  structure  of  our  church  and  state,  the  sanctuary, 
the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended  by  reverencei 
defended  by  power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  temple*,  shall 
stand  inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Sion — as  long  as 
the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced  by  the 
orders  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor, 
rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with  the  double 
belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers,  as  long  as  this  awful 
structure  shall  oversee  and  guard  the  subjected  land — so  long 
the  mounds  and  dykes  of  the  low,  fat,  Bedford  level  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers  of 
France.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  his 
faithful  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of  this  realm, — the. 
triple  chord,  which  no  man  can  break ;  the  solemn,  sworn, 
constitutional  frank-pledge  of  this  nation  ;  the  firm  guaran- 
tees of  each  other's  being,  and  each  other's  rights ;  the  joint 
and  several  securities,  each  in  its  place  and  order,  for  every 
kind  and  tevery  quality,  of  property  and  of  dignity — As  long 
as  these  endure,  so  long  the  duke  of  Bedford  is  safe  :  and  we 
are  all  safe  together-*-the  high  from  the  blights  of  envy  and 
the  spoliations  of  rapacity ;  the  low  from  the  iron  hand  of 
oppression  and  the  insolent  spurn  of  contempt.  Amen !  and 
so  be  it :  and  so  it  will  be,  - 

JDum  domus  Mnea  Capitoli  immoii/e  sapeum 
Audit  i  imperiumqtu  pater  Remanus  habebit.-^ 

But  if  the  rude  inroad  of  Gallick  tumult,  with  its  sophisti- 
cal rights  of  man,  to  falsify  the  account,  and  its  sword  as  a 
makeweight  to  throw  into  the  scale,  shall  be  introduced  into 
our  city  by  a  misguided  populace,  set  on  by  proud  great  men, 
themselves  blinded  and  intoxicated  by  a  frantick  ambition, 
we  shall,  all  of  us,  perish  and  be  overwhelmed  in  a  common 
ruin.  If  a  great  storm  blow  on  our  coast,  it  will  cast  the 
whales  on  the  strand  as  well  as  the  periwinkles.  His  grac« 
will  not  survive  the  poor  grantee  he  despises,  no  not  for  a 
twelvemonth.     If  the  great  look  for  safety  in  the  services 

•  Tempium  in  modum  areiu    Tacittis  of  ihc  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Vol.  IV.  O  o 
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they  render  to  this  Gallick  cause,  it  is  to  be  foolish,  ttotbe  lot^  r 
above  the  weight  of  privilege  allowed  to  wealth.  If  his  gr  ^^fying  joi^/^-* 
be  one  of  these  whom  they  endeavour  to  proselytize,  he  o^fcia^^j*^"?  io  a?; 
to  be  aware  of  the  character  of  the  sect,  whose  doctrines*  ^''^ittag.^^  ^P'^ 
s  invited  to  embrace.  With  them,  insurrection  is  the  oi<^^^'^^  nv^f  '■ 
sacred  of  revolutionary  duties  to  the  state.  Ingratitude  o^oti,  i,  ^  j^^?*  * ' 
benefactors  is  the  first  of  revolutioiKiry  virtues*  Ingratitud?^*^^;  ^.\r 
is  indeed  their  four  cardinal  virtues  compacted  and  amalgam  *"^r?^l 
mated  into  one ;  and  he  will  find  it  in  every  thing  that  has 
happened  since  the  commencement  of  the  philosophick  rev- 
olution to  this  hour.  If  he  pleads  the  merit  of  having  per« 
formed  the  duty  of  insurrection  against  the  order  he  lives, 
(God  forbid  he  ever  should),  the  merit  of  others  will  be  to 
perform  the  duty  of  insurrection  against  him.  If  he  pleads 
(again  God  forbid  he  should,  and  I  do  not  suspect  he  vnll) 
his  ingratitude  to  the  crown  for  its  creation  of  his  family, 
others  will  plead  their  right  and  duty  to  pay  him  in  kind* 
They  will  laugh,  indeed  they  will  laugh,  at  his  parchment 
and  his  wax.  His  deeds  will  be  drawn  out  with  the  rest  of 
the  lumber  of  his  evidence  room,  and  burnt  to  the  tune  of  ga 
ira  in  the  courts  of  Bedford  (then  Equality)  house. 

Am  I  to  blame,  if  I  attempt  to  pay  his  Grace's  hostile  re- 
proaches to  me  with  a  friendly  admonition  to  himself  ?  Can  I 
be  blamed,  for  pointing  out  to  him  in  what  manner  he  is  like 
to  be  affected,  if  the  sect  of  the  cannibal  [Ailosophers  of 
France  should  proselytize  any  considerable  part  of  this  peo- 
ple, and,  by  their  joint  proselytizing  arms,  should  conquer 
that  government,  to  which  his  Grace  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
give  all  the  support  his  own  security  demands  ?  Surely  it  is 
proper,  that  he,  and  that  others  like  him,  should  know  the 
true  genius  of  this  sect  j  what  their  opinions  are,  what  they 
have  done ;  and  to  whom ;  and  what,  (if  a  prognostick  is  to 
be  formed  from  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  men)  it  iscer- 
t^n  they  will  do  hereafter.  He  ought  to  know,  that  they 
have  sworn  assistance,  the  only  engagements  they  ever  will 
keep,  to  all  in  this  country,  who  bear  a  resemblance  to  them- 
selves, and  who  think  as  such,  that  The  whok  duty  of  man 
consists  in  destruction.  They  are  a  misallied  and  disparaged 
branch  of  the  house  of  Nimrod.  They  are  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford's natural  hunters  \  and  he  is  their  natural  game.    Be- 
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cause  he  Is  not  very  profoundly  reflecting,  he  sleeps  in  pro- 
found security :  they,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  vigilant, 
active,  enterprizing,  and,  though  far  removed  from  any 
knowledge  which  makes  men  estimable  or  useful,  in  all  the 
instruments  and  resources  of  evil,  their  leaders  are  not  mean- 
ly instructed,  or  insufficiently  furnished.  In  the  French  rev- 
olution every  thing  is  new  j  and,  from  want  of  prefparation 
to  meet  so  unlooked-for  an  evil,  every  thing  is  dangerous. 
Never,  before  this  time,  was  a  set  of  literary  men,  converted 
into  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assassins.  Never  before,  did  a  den 
of  bravoes  and  banditti,  assume  the  garb  and  tone  of  an  acad- 
emy of  philosophers. 

Let  me  tell  his  Grace,  that  an  union  of  such  characters, 
monstrous  as  it  seems,  is  not  made  for  producing  despicable 
enemies.  But  if  they  are  formidable  as  foes,  as  friends  they 
are  dreadful  indeed.  The  men  of  property  in  France  con6- 
ding  in  a  force,  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible,  because  it 
had  never  been  tried,  neglected  to  prepare  for  a  conflict  with 
their  enemies  at  their  own  weapons.  They  were  found  in 
such  a  situation  as  the  Mexicans  were,  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  dogs,  the  cavalry,  the  iron,  and  the  gunpow- 
der of  an  handful  of  bearded  men,  whom  they  did  not  know 
to  exist  in  nature.  This  is  a  comparison  that  some,  I  think, 
have  made  ;  and  it  is  just.  In  France  they  had  their  ene- 
mies within  their  houses.  They  were  even  in  the  bosoms  of 
many  of  them.  But  they  had  not  sagacity  to  discern  their 
savage  character.  They  seemed  tame,  and  even  caressing. 
They  had  nothing  but  douce  humanite  in  their  mouth.  Tliey 
could  not  bear  the  punishment  of  the  mildest  laws  on  the 
greatest  criminals.  The  slightest  severity  of  justice  made 
their  flesh  creep.  The  very  idea  that  war  existed  in  the 
world  disturbed  their  repose.  Military  glory  was  no  more, 
with  them,  than  a  splendid  infamy.  Hardly  would  they 
hear  of  self-defence,  which  they  reduced  within  such  bounds, 
as  to  leave  it  no  defence  at  all.  All  this  while  they  medita- 
ted the  confiscations  and  massacres  we  have  seen.  Had  any 
one  told  these  unfortunate  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  how, 
and  by  whom,  the  grand  fiibrick  of  the  French  monarchy 
under  which  they  flourished  would  be  subverted,  they  would 
not  have  pitied  him  as  a  visionary,  but  would  have  turned 
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from  him  as  what  they  call  i  mauvais  plaisanU  Yet  we 
have  seen  what  has  happened.  The  persons  who  have  suf* 
fered  from  the  cannibal  philosophy  of  France*  are  so  like  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  that  nothing  but  his  Grace's  probably  not 
speakinj^  quite  so  good  French,  could  enable  us  to  find  out 
any  difference.  A  great  many  of  them  had  as  pompous  ti- 
tles as  be,  and  were  of  full  as  illustrious  a  race  :  some  few  of 
them  had  fortunes  as  ample ;  several  of  them,  without  mean* 
sng  the  least  disparagement  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  were  as 
wise,  and  as  virtuous,  and  as  valiant,  and  as  well  educated, 
iind  as  complete  in  all  the  lineaments  of  men  of  honour  as  he 
is :  And  to  all  this  they  had  added  the  powerful  outguard  of 
a  military  profession,  which,  in  its  nature,  renders  men  some- 
what more  cautious  than  those,  who  have  nothing  to  attend 
to  but  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  undisturbed  possessions.  But 
security  was  their  ruin.  They  are  dashed  to  pieces  in  the 
storm,  and  our  shores  are  covered  with  the  wrecks.  If  they 
ha4  been  aware  that  such  a  thing  might  happen,  such  a  thing 
never  could  have  happened. 

I  assure  his  Grace,  that  if  I  state  to  him  the  designs  of  his 
enemies,  in  a  manner  which  may  appear  to  him  ludicrous  and 
impossible,!  tell  him  nothing  that  has  not  exactly  happened, 
point  by  point,  but  twenty-four  miles  from  our  own  shore. 
I  assure  him  that  the  Frenchified  faction,  more  encouraged, 
than  others  are  warned,  by  what  has  happened  in  France, 
look  at  him  and  his  landed  possessions,  as  an  object  at  once 
of  curiosity  and  rapacity.  He  is  made  for  them  in  every 
part  of  their  double  character.  As  robbers,  to  them  he  is  a 
noble  booty :  as  speculatists,  he  is  a  glorious  subject  for  their 
experimental  philosophy.  He  affords  matter  for  an  exten- 
sive analysis,  in  all  the  branches  of  their  science,  geometrical, 
physical,  civil  and  political.  These  philosophers  are  fanat- 
icks ;  independent  of  any  interest,  which  if  it  operated  alone 
would  make  them  much  more  tractable,  they  are  carried  with 
such  an  headlong  rage  towards  every  desperate  trial,  that 
they  would  sacrifice  the  whole  human  race  to  the  slightest  of 
their  experiments.  I  am  better  able  to  enter  into  the  char- 
acter of  this  description  of  men  than  the  noble  Duke  can  be. 
I  have  lived  long  and  variously  in  the  wcurld.  Without  any 
considerable  pretensions  to  literature  in  myself,  I  have  aspired 
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to  the  love  of  letters.  I  have  lived  for  a  great  many  years  in 
habitudes  with  those  who  professed  them.  I  can  form  a  tol- 
erable estimate  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  from  a  character, 
chiefly  dependent  for  fame  and  fortune,  on  knowledge  and 
talent,  as  well  in  its  morbid  and  perverted  state,  as  in  that 
which  is  sound  and  natural.  Naturally  men  so  farmed  and 
finished  are  the  first  gifts  of  Providence  to  the  world.  But 
when  they  have  once  thrown  off  the  fear  of  God,  which  was 
in  all  ages  too  often  the  case,  and  the  fear  of  man,  which  is 
now  the  case,  and  when  in  that  state  they  come  to  under- 
stand one  another,  and  to  act  in  corps,  a  more  dreadful  ca- 
lamity cannot  arise  out  of  hell  to  scourge  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  hard  than  the  heart  of  a  thorough- 
bred metaphysician.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  cold  malignity 
of  a  wicked  spirit  than  to  the  frailty  and  passion  of  a  man.  It 
h  like  that  of  the  principle  of  evil  himself,  incorporeal,  pure, 
unmixed,  dephlegmated,  defecated  eviL  It  is  no  easy  opera- 
tion to  eradicate  humanity  from  the  human  breast.  What 
Shakespeare  calls  <<  the  compunctious  vtsitings  of  nature," 
will  sometimes  knock  at  their  hearts,  and  protest  against 
their  murderous  speculations.  But  they  have  a  means  of 
compounding  with  their  nature.  Their  humanity  is  not  dis- 
solved* They  only  give  it.  a  long  prorogation.  They  are 
ready  to  declare,  that  they  do  not  think  two  thousand  years 
too  long  a  period  for  the  good  that  they'  pursue.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  they  never  see  any  way  to  their  projected 
good  but  by  the  road  of  some  evU.  Their  imagination  is 
not  fatigued  with  the  contemplation  of  human  suffering 
through  the  wild  waste  of  centuries  added  to  centuries  of 
misery  and  desolation.  Their  humanity  is  at  their  horizon 
— ^and,  like  the  horizon,  it  always  flies  before  them.  The 
geometricians,  and  the  chymists  bring,  the  one  from  the  dry 
bones  of  their  diagrams,  and  the  other  from  the  soot  of  their 
furnaces,  dispositions  that  make  tliem  worse  than  indifferent 
about  those  feelings  and  habitudes,  which  are  the  supports  of 
the  moral  world.  Ambition  is  come  upon  them  suddenly^ 
they  are  intoxicated  with  it,  and  it  has  rendered  them  fearless 
of  the  danger,  which  may  from  thence  arise  to  others  or  to 
themselves.  These  philosophers,  consider  men  in  their  ex- 
periments,  no  more  than  they  do  mice  in  an  air  pump,  or  in 
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a  recipient  of  mephitick  gas.  Whatever  his  Grace  may  think 
of  himself,  they  look  upon  him,  and  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  him,  with  no  more  regard  than  they  do  npon  the 
whiskers  of  that  little  long-tailed  animal,  that  has  been  long 
the  game  of  the  grave,  demure,  msidious,  spring-nailed,  vel- 
vet-pawed, green-eyed  philosophers,  whether  going  upon  two 
legs,  or  upon  four. 

His  Grace's  landed  possessions  are  irresistibly  inviting  to  an 
agrarian  experiment.  They  are  a  downright  insult  upon 
the  rights  of  man.  They  are  more  extensive  than  the  terri- 
tory of  many  of  the  Grecian  republicks }  and  they  are  with- 
out comparison  more  fertile  than  most  of  them.  There  are 
now  republicks  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  ip  Swisserland, 
which  do  not  possess  any  thing  like  so  fair  and  ample  a  do- 
main. There  is  scope  for  seven  philosophers  to  proceed  in 
their  analytical  experiments,  upon  Harrington^s  seven  diflFer- 
ent  forms  of  republicks,  in  the  acres  of  this  one  Duke. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  wholly  unproductive  to  speculation ; 
fitted  for  nothing  but  to  fatten  bullocks,  and  to  produce 
grain  for  beer,  still  more  to  stupify  th6  dull  English  under- 
standing. Abbe  Sieyes  has  whole  nests  of  pigeon-holes  full 
of  constitutions  ready  made,  ticketed,  sorted,  and  numbered; 
suited  to  every  season  and  every  fancy ;  some  with  the  top 
of  the  pattern  at  the  bottom,  and  some  with  the  bottom  at 
the  top ;  some  plain,  some  flowered ;  some  distinguished  for 
their  simplicity ;  others  for  their  complexity ;  some  of  blood 
colour ;  some  of  boue  de  Paris ;  some  with  directories,  others 
without  a  direction  ;  some  with  councils  of  elders,  and  coun- 
cils of  youngsters  ;  some  without  any  council  at  all.  Some 
where  the  electors  choose  the  representatives ;  others,  where 
the  representatives  choose  the  electors.  Some  in  long  coats, 
and  some  in  short  cloaks ;  some  with  pantaloons  ;  some 
without  breeches.  Some  with  five  shilling  qualifications  ; 
some  totally  unqualified.  So  that  no  constitution-fancier 
may  go  unsuited  from  his  shop,  provided  he  loves  a  pattern 
of  pillage,  oppression,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  confiscation, 
exile,  revolutionary  judgment,  and  legalized  premeditated 
murder,  in  any  shapes  into  which  they  can  be  put.  What 
a  pity  it  is,  that  the  progress  of  experimental  philosophy 
should  be  checked  by  his  Grace's  monopoly !  Such  are  their 
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$etitiinent$9 1  assure  him  j  such  is  their  language  vrhen  they 
dare  to  speak ;  aud  such  are  their  proceedings,  when  they 
have  the  means  to  act. 

Their  geographers,  and  geometricians,  have  been  some 
time  out  of  practice.  It  is  some  time  since  they  have  di« 
^vided  their  own  country  into  squares.  That  figure  has  lost 
the  charms  of  its  novelty.  They  want  new  lands  for  new 
trials.  It  is  not  only  the  geometricians  of  the  republick  that 
find  him  a  good  subject,  the  chymists  have  bespoke  him  af- 
ter the  geometricians  have  done  with  him.  As  the  first  set 
have  an  eye  on  his  Grace's  lands^  the  chymists  are  not  less 
taken  vrith  his  buildings.  They  consider  mortar  as  a  very 
anti-revolutionary  invention  in  its  present  state  ;  but  proper- 
ly employed,  an  admirable  material  for  overturning  all  es- 
tablishments. They  have  found  that  the  gunpowder  of  ruins 
is  far  the  fittest  for.  making  other  ruins,  and  so  ad  infinitum. 
They  have  calculated  what  quantity  of  matter  convertible  in- 
td  nitre  is  to  be  found  in  Bedford  house,  in  Wooburn  Abbey, 
and  in  what  his  Grace  and  his  trustees  have  still  sufi^ered  to 
stand  of  that  foolish  royalist  Inigo  Jones,  in  Covent  Garden. 
Churches,  play-houses,  coffee-houses,  all  alike  are  destined 
to  be  mingled,  and  equalised,  and  blended  into  one  common  . 
rubbish  ;  and  well  sifted,  and  lixiviated,  to  crystallize  into 
true  democratick  explosive  insmrectionary  nitre.  Their 
academy  del  Cimento  (per  antiphrasin)  with  Morveau  and 
Hassenfrats  at  its  head,  have  computed  that  the  brave  sans- 
culottes may  make  war  on  all  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  for  a 
twelvemonth,  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  duke  of  Bedford's 
buildings.* 

•  There  is  nothing,  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  republick,  one  and  indi- 
Tisible,  value  themselves,  more  than  on  the  chymical  operations,  by  which, 
through  science,  they  convert  the  pride  of  aristocracy  to  an  instrument  of 
its  own  descroction  •  on  the  operations  by  which  they  reduce  the  magnifi- 
cent ancient  country  seats  of  the  nobility,  decorated  with  the /cttdal  titles  of 
Duke,  Marquis,  or  Earl,  into  magazines  of  what  they  call  revolutionary  gun- 
powder. They  tell  us,  that  hitherto  things  **  had  not  yet  been  properly  and 
in  a  revoiutiotiary  manner  explored." — ^  The  strong  cbatcaus,  tho&e/eudai  for- 
tresses, that  wert  ordered  to  be  demolubed,  attracted  next  the  attention  of  your 
committee.  Nature  there  had  secretly  regained  her  rigltty  and  had  produced 
saltpetre  for  the  purpose^  as  it  should  seem,  offaeilitaiim^  the  execution  of  your  dc 
eree  by  preparing  the  means  of  destruction,     FrOm  these  r«//rx,  which  still  frtmm  on 

the  liberties  of  the  republick,  we  have  extracted  th^  means  of  producing 
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While  the  Morveaux  and  Priestleys  are  proceeding  with 
these  experiments  upon  the  duke  of  Bedford's  houses,  the 
Sieyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  analytical  legislators,  and  consti- 
tution-venders, are  quite  as  busy  in  their  trade  of  decompos- 
ing organization,  in  forming  his  Qrace's  vassals  into  prima- 
ry assemblies,  national  guards,  first,  second  and  third  requisi- 
tioners,  committees  of  research,  conductors  of  the  travelling 
guillotine,  judges  of  revolutionary  tribunals,  legislative  hang- 
men, supervisors  of  domiciliary  visitation,  exactors  of  forced 
loans,  and  assessors  of  the  maximum. 

Th^  din  of  all  this  smitbery  may  some  time  or  other  possi- 
bly wake  this  noble  Duke,  smd  push  him  to  an  endeavour  to 
save  some  little  matter  from  their  experimental  philosophy. 
If  he  pleads  his  grants  from  the  crown,  he  is  ruined  at  the 
outset.  If  he  pleads  he  has  received  them  from  the  pillage 
of  superstitious  corporations,  this  indeed  will  stagger  them  a 
little,  because  they  are  enemies  to  all  corporations,  and  to  all 
religion.  However,  they  will  soon  recover  themselves,  and 
will  tell  his  Grace,  or  his  learned  council,  that  all  such  prop- 
erty belongs  to  the  naiiofi ;  and  that  it  would  be  more  wise 
for  him,  if  he  wishes  to  live  the  natural  term  of  a  cithun^ 
(that  is,  according  to  Condorcet's  calculation,  six  months  on 
an  avarage,)  not  to  pass  for  an  usurper  upon  the  national 
property.  This  b  what  the  Serjeants  at  law  of  the  rights  of 
man,  will  say  to  the  puny  apprentices  of  the  common  law  of 
England. 

Is  the  genius  of  philosophy  not  yet  known  ?  You  may  as 
well  think  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries  was  well  protected 
with  the  cords  of  ribbon  insultingly  stretched  by  the  nation- 
al assembly  to  keep  the  sovereign  canaille  from  intruding  on' 
the  retirement  of  the  poor  king  of  the  French,  as  that  such 
flimsy  cobwebs  will  stand  between  the  savages  of  the  revolu* 
tion  and  their  natural  prey.  Deep  philosophers  are  no  trif- 
lers  \  brave  sans-culottes  are  no  formalists.    They  will  no 

good;  and  those  piles,  which  have  hitherto  glutted  the  pride  tfitsp^^  and 
covered  the  plots  of  La  Vendue,  will  sooo  furnish  wherewithal  to  tame  the 
traitors,  and  to  overwhelm  the  disaflected."— —The  r^MUoiu  eHies  also,  have 
afforded  a  large  quantity  of  saltpetre.  Commune  Affranchie^  (that  is,  the  noble 
city  of  LyoiSs  reduced  in  many  parti  to  an  heap  of  ruins)  and  Toulon  will 
pay  a  /freni  tribute  to  our  artillery.*'    Report  Ist.  February  1 794. 
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morerogMHl  a  Marquis  of  Tavistoek  than  m  Abbot  of  Ta- 
vistock ;  the  Lord  of  Wooburn  wiU  not  be  more  respectable 
in  their  eyes  than  the  Prior  of  Wooburn  :  they  will  make  no 
difference  between  the  saperiour  of  a  Covent  Garden  of  nuns 
and  of  a  Covent  Garden  of  another  description.  They  will 
not  care  a  rush  whether  his  coat  is  Imig  or  short  3  whether  the 
colour  be  purple  or  blue  and  buff.  They  will  not  trouble  tbmr 
heads^  with  what  part  of  hii  head,  his  hair  is  cut  from ;  and 
they  will  look  wtih  equal  respect,  on  a  tonsure  and  a  crop. 
Their  only  question  will  be  that  of  their  Legmdre^  or  some 
other  of  their  legislative  butchers,  how  he  cuts  up  ?  how  he 
tallows  in  the  cawl  or  on  the  kidneys  ? 

Is  it  not  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  whilst  the  sans^^cu- 
lotte  carcase  butchers,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  shambles, 
are  pricking  their  dotted  lines  upon  his  hide,  and  like  the  print 
of  the  poor  ox  that  we  see  in  the  shc^windows  at  Charing 
cro8s,aliv6  as  he  is,  and  thinking  no  harm  in  the  world,  he  is  di- 
vided into  rumps,  and  sirloins,  and  briskets,  and  into  all  sorts 
of  pieces  for  roasting,  boilingi  and  stewing,  that  all  the  while 
they  are  measuring  him^  his  Grace  is  measuring  iirr  ;  is  invid- 
iously comparing  the  bounty  of  the  crown  with  the  deserts 
of  the  defender  of  his  order,  and  in  the  same  moment  £iiwn- 
ing  on  those  who  have  the  knife  half  out  of  the  sheath-^ 
poor  innocent ! 

PUaii  U  tie  last,  be  crops  the  Jlewi/ry  food f 
And  licks  tbi  band  just  rai/d  to  sbed  bis  Uood. 

No  man  li^es  too  long,  who  lives  to  do  with  spirit,  and  suf<- 
fer  with  resignation,  what  Providence  pleases  to  command  or 
inflict :  but  indeed  they  are  sharp  incommodities  which  be« 
set  old  age.  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  on  putting  in  or* 
der  some  thti^s  which  hacFbeen  brought  here  on  my  taking 
leave  of  London  for  ever,  I  looked  over  a  number  of  fine 
portraits,  most  of  them  of  persons  now  dead,  but  whose  so« 
ciety,  in  my  better  days,  made  this  a  proud  and  happy  place* 
Amongst  these  was  the  picture  of  Lord  Keppel.  It  was 
painted  by  an  artist  worthy  of  the  subject,  the  excellent  friend 
of  that  excellent  man  from  their  earliest  youth,  and  a  corn- 
mon  friend  of  us  both,  with  whom  we  lived  for  many  years 
Vol.  IV.  P  p 
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without  z  moment  of  coldness,  of  peevishness,  of  jeoloDsy,  [or 
of  jar,  to  the  day  of  our  final  separation. 

I  ever  looked  on  Lord  Keppel  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  of  bis  age  ^  and  I  lovedt  and  cukivated  him  accord- 
ingly. He  was  much  in  my  heart,  and  I  believe  I  was  in  his 
to  the  very  last  beat.  It  was  after  his  trial  at  Partsmonth 
that  he  gave  me  this  picture.  With  what  zeal  and  anzions 
afiection  I  attoided  him  through  that  his  agony  of  g^ory, 
what  part  my  son  in  the  early  flush  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
virtue,  and  the  pious  passion  with  which  he  attached  him- 
self to  all  my  connections,  with  what  prodigality  we  both 
squandered  ourselves  in  courting  almost  every  sort  of  enmi- 
ty for  his  sake,  r  believe  he  felt,  just  as  I  should  have  felt, 
such  friendship  on  such  an  occasion.  I  partook  indeed  of 
this  honour,  with  several  of  the  first,  and  best,  and  ablest  in 
the  kingdom,  but  I  was  behind  hand  with  none  of  them ; 
and  I  am  sure,  that  if  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  this  nation, 
and  to  the  tot«l  annihilation  of  every  trace  of  honour  and 
virtue  in  it,  things  had  taken  a  different  turn  from  what  they 
did,  I  should  have  attended  him  to  the  quarter-deck  with  no 
less  good  will  and  more  pride,  though  with  far  other  feel- 
ings, than  I  portook  of  the  general  flow  of  national  joy  that 
attended  the  justice  that  was  done  to  his  virtue. 

Pardon,  my  Lord,  the  feeble  garrulity  of  age,  which  k>ves 
to  diffuse  itself  in  discourse  of  the  departed  great.  At  my 
years  we  live  in  retrospect  alone :  and,  wholly  unfitted  ht 
the  society  of  vigorous  life,  we  enjoy,  the  best  balm  to  all 
wounds,  the  consolation  of  friendship,  in  those  only  whom 
we  have  lost  for  ever.  Feelisg  the  loss  of  Lord  Keppel  at 
all  times,  at  no  time  did  I  feel  it  so  much  as  on  the  first  day 
when  I  was  attacked  in  the  house  of  lords. 

Had  he  lived,  that  reverend  form  wonld  have  risen  in  its 
Qlace,  and  with  a  mild,  parental  fi^prehension  to  Ids  nephew 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  he  would  have  told  him  that  the  fiivoor 
of  that  gracious  prince,  who  had  honoured  his  virtues  with 
the  government  of  the  navy  of  Graat  Britain,  and  with  a 
seat  in  the  hereditary  great  council  of  his  kmgdom,  was  not 
undeservedly  shewn  to  the  friend  of.  the  best  portion  of  his 
life,  and  his  faithful  companion  and  counsellor  under  lus  rud- 
est trials.    He  would  have  told  him,  that  to  whomever  else 
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these  reproaches  might  be  becoming,  they  were  not  deco- 
rous in  his  near  kindred.  He  would  have  told  him  that 
when  men  in  that  rank  lose  decorum,  they  lose  every  thing. 

On  that  day  I  had  a  loss  in  Lord  Keppel  j  but  the  pub- 
lick  loss  of  htm  in  this  awful  crisis— !  I  speak  from  much 
knowledge  of  the  person,  he  never  would  have  listened  to 
any  compromise  with  the  rabble  rout  of  this  sans  culotterie 
of  France.  His  goodness  of  heart,  his  reason,  his  taste,  his 
publick  duty,  hb  princifdes,  his  prejudices,  would  have  re- 
pelled him  for  ever  from  all  connection  with  that  horrid 
medley  of  madness,  vice,  impiety,  and  crime. 

Lord  Keppel  had  two  countries ;  one  of  descent,  and  one 
of  btrdi.  Their  interest  and  their  glory  are  the  same ;  and 
hb  mind  vras  capacious  of  both.  Hb  family  was  nobl^,  and 
it  was  Dutch :  that  b,  he  was  of  the  oldest  and  purest  nobil- 
ity that  Europe  can  boast,  among  a  people  renowned  above 
all  others  for  love  of  their  native  land.  Though  it  was  never 
iImwh  in  insult  to  any  human  being.  Lord  Keppel  was  some* 
thing  high*  It  vras  a  wild  stock  of  pride,  on  which  the  ten* 
darest  of  all  hearts  had  grafted  the  milder  virtues.  He  val- 
ued andent  nobility ;  and  he  vas  not  disincHned  to  augment 
is  with  new  honours.  He  ^ued  the  old  nobility  and  the 
new,  not  as  an  excuse  for  inglorious  sloth,  but  as  an  incite- 
ment to  virtuous  activity.r  He  considered  it  as  a  sort  of  cure 
far  sdfishness  and  a  narrow  mind  h  conceiving  that  a  man 
bom  in  an  elevated  placo,  in  hiqisMf  was  nothing,  but  every 
thing  in  what  wttit  before,  and  what  was  to  come  after  him. 
Without  much  specolatioo,  but  by  the  sure  instinct  of  ingen- 
uous fcefings,  and  by  the  dictates  of  plain  unsophisticated 
aatntalundetstimding,  he  felt,  that  no  great  commonwealth 
could  by  any  possibility  long  subsist,  without  a  body  of  some 
kind  or  other  of  nobitity,  decorated  with  honour,  and  fortifi- 
ed by  privilege.  Thb  notnlity  forms  the  chain  that  connects 
the  ages  of  a  nation,  which  otherwise  (with  Mr.  Paine) 
would  soon  be  taught  that  no  one  generation  can  bind  anoth- 
er. He  felt  that  no  political  febrick  could  be  well  made 
widiout  some  such  order  of  things  ais  might,  through  a  series 
of  time>  affiwd  a  rational  hope  of  securing  unity,  coherence, 
consistency,  and  stability  to  the  state.  He  felt  that  nothing 
else  can  protect  it  against  the  levity  of  courts,  and  the  greater 
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levity  of  the  moltitude.  That  to  talk  of  hereditaury  flAOHdr- 
cby  without  atty  thing  else  of  hereditary  reverence  in  th« 
commonwealth,  was  a  lo#-intnded  absurdity;  fit  oriy  for 
those  detestable  « fools  aspinng  to  be  knaves,*'  who  began 
to  forge  in  1789,  the  false  money  of  the  French  constitutioci 
— That  it  is  one  fatal  objection  to  aH  nevf  fancied  and  ne^ 
fabricated  republicks,  (among  a  people,  who,  once  possessing 
such  an  advantage,  have  wickedly  and  insdently  rejected  it,) 
that  the  prejiidice  of  an  old  nobility  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
made.  It  may  be  improved,  k  may  be  corrected,  it  may  be 
replenished :  men  may  be  taken  lirom  it,  or  aggregated  to  k, 
but  the  thing  kselfis  matter  of  tnvetetate  0{Mnion,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  matter  of  mere  positive  institution.  He  fclt> 
that  this  nobxHty,  in  fact  does  not  exist  in  wrong  of  other  or- 
ders of  the  state,  but  by  them,  and  for  them. 

I  knew  the  man  I  speak  of;  and,  if  we  can  divine  the 
future,  out  of  what  we  coDect  from  the  past,  no  person  lilt- 
ing would  look  with  more  scorn  and  horrour  on  the  impkras 
parricide  committed  on  all  their  ancestry,  and  on  the  despe* 
rate  attainder  passed  on  alt  their  posterity,  by  the  Orlecma, 
and  the  Rochefoucaults,  and  the  Fayettes>  and  the  '^^scmntes 
de  Noailles,  and  the  false  Perigordsi  and  the  long  ei  catira  of 
the  perfidious  sans  culottes  of  the  court,  who  like  demoni- 
acks,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  faHen  pride,  and  inverted  ihb* 
bkion,  abdicated  their  dignities^  disowned  their  families,  be- 
trayed the  most  sacred  xif  dNrnsts,  and  by  breaking  to  piecee 
a  great  link  of  society,  and  all  the  cramps  and  holdings  of 
the  state,  brought  eternal  confusion  «nd  desolation  on  their 
country.  For  the  £tte  of  the  miscreant  parricides  themsehres 
he  would  have  had  no  pity.  >  Compassion  for  the  myriads  of 
men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  who  by  ttieir  means 
have  perished  in  prisons,  or  on  sodblds,  or  are  pining  in 
beggary  and  exile,  wooH  leave  no  room  in  his,  or  in  wiy 
well-formed  mind,  fbr  any  such  sensation.  We  are  not 
made  at  once  to  pity  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 

Looking  to  his  Batavian  descent,  how  could  he  bear  to  be- 
hold his  kindred,  the  descendants  (^the  brave  nobiticy  ef 
Holland,  whose  blood  prodigally  poured  out,  had,  more  than 
all  the  canals,  meers,  and  inundations  of  their  country,  pr(N> 
tected  their  independence,  to  behold  them  bowed  in  the 
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basest  Hf^itaAe,  to  die  btsast  ftiid  vilest  <^  Ae  huoiaii  race ; 
in  servitude  to  thoae  who  in  no  respect  were  siiperiour  in  dig- 
nity, or  could  aspire  to  a  better  place  than  that  of  hangmen 
to  the  tyrantSy  to  wkose  soeptered  pride  they  had.o^xised  an 
elevation  <tf  sool^  that  sarnionnted,  and  ov^owered  the  lof- 
tiness of  CaBtile^  the  hanghtiness  of  Austria^  and  the  over« 
bearing  anroguce  of  France  ? 

Coald  he  with  patience  bear,  that  the  children  of  that  no* 
bilityy  who  would  have  deluged  their  coantry  and  given  it  to 
the  sefty  rather  than  submit  to  ^oins  XtV,  who  was  then  in 
his  meridian  glory,  when  his  arms  were  coadocted  by  the 
Tnrennesy  by  the  Luxnmboorgs,  by  the  Boufflers  i  when  his 
councils  were  directed  by  the  Colberts,  and  the  Louvoiss 
when  his  tribnnals  were  filled  by  the  Lamoignon»  »)d  the 
Dagaessans— 4hat  these  shoirid  be  given  up-  to  the  cruel  sport 
of  the  Pkhegrn's,  the  Jonrdans,  the  Santerres,  under  the 
Rolands,  and  BrisaoCs,  and  Oor»as,  and  Robespierres,  the 
Reobels,  the  Camots,  and  Talliens,  and  Damtons,  md  the 
vdiole  tribe  of  regicides,  robbers,  and  revokitioAary  judges, 
thaty  from  Ae  rotten  carcase  of  their  own  murdered  country, 
have  po«H^  out  innumeraUe  swrarms  of  the  lowest,  and  at 
once  the  most  destructive  of  the  classes  of  animated  nature, 
winch,  like  coiumns  of  locusts,  have  laid  wtiste  the  fairest 
part  of  the  world  ? 

Would  Keppel  have  borne  to  see  the  ruin  of  the  virtuous 
patricians,  that  happy  union  of  the  noble  and  the  burgher, 
who  with  si^nl  prudence  and  integrity,  had  kng  governed 
the  cities  of  the  confederate  republick,  the  cherishing  &ther» 
of  their  eeuntry,  who,  denying  eommelx!e  re  themselves, 
made  it  fioorirf^  in  a  umummt  unexampled  under  their  pratec- 
tton?  .Could  Keppel  h»*e  borne  thtft  a  vile:  faction  should 
totally  destroy  thi»  hcMvaonioua  construction^  in  favour  of  a 
robbing  democracy,  fbvndffd  on*  the  spurious  rights  of  aaan  ? 

He  was  i»  great  cterk,  but  her  was  p^ectiy  well  versed  in 
the  interests  of  Europe,  and  he  -eould  not  have  heard  with 
patience^  that  the  oonnfery  o<  Gtfotiae,  the  cradle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  one  of  the  richest  repositories  of  all  law, 
should  be  taught  a  new  code  by  the  igpovant  jMppancy  of 
Thomas  Paine,  the  presumptuous  foppery  of  La  Fayette, 
with  his  stolen  rights  of  man  in  his  hand,  the  wild  profligate 
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intrigue  sind  turbulencf  of  Mant^  and  the  unpioiift:so|Jiittiy 
of  Condorcetj  in  his  indolent  iKldre$ses  to  the  Ssita|vlaii  re» 
publick  ? 

Could  Keppel*  who  idolized  the  house  of  Nasaai:^  wkova* 
himself  given  to  England,  along  with  the  Ueasinga  of  die  Brifc* 
ish  and  Dutch  revolutions^  with  revolutions  of  stability; 
with  revolutions  which  consolidated  and  married  theUbercics 
and  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  for  ever,  could  he  tee 
the  fountain  of  British  liberty  itself  in  servitude  to  France  i 
Could  he  see  with  patience  a  prince  of  Orange  espeUed  «S:a 
sort  of  diminutive  despotj  with  every  kind  of  contumely* 
from  the  country,  which  that  family  of  deliverers  had  so  <rf- 
ten  rescued  from  slavery,  and  obliged  to  live  in  exile  in  an- 
other country,  which  owes  its  liberty  to  his  house  ? 

Would  Keppel  have  heard  with  patience,  that  the  conduct 
to  be  held  on  such  occasions  was  to  become  short  by  the 
knees  to  the  faction  of  the  homicides,  to  intreat  them  quiet- 
ly to  retire  ?  or  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  drive  them  from 
their  first  wicked  and  unprovoked  invasion,  that  no  security 
should  be  taken,  no  arrangement  made,  no  barrier  formed, 
no  alliance  entered  into  for  the  security  of  that,  which  under 
a  foreign  name  is  the  most  precious  part  of  England  ?  What 
would  he  have  said,  if  it  was  even  proposed  that  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  (which  ought  to  be  a  b^er  to  Holland,  and 
the  tie  of  an  alliance,  to  protect  her  against  any  species  of 
rule  that  might  be  erected,  or  even  be  restored  in  France) 
should  be  formed  into  a  republick  under  her  influence,  and 
dependent  upon  her  power  i 

But  above  all,  what  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  heard 
it  made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  me,  by  his  nephew  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  war  ?  Had  I 
a  mind  to  keep  that  high  distinction  to  myself,  as  from  pride 
I  might,  but  from  justice  I  dare  not,  he  would  have  snatched 
his  share  of  it  from  my  hand,  and  held  it  with  the  grasp  of  a 
dying  convulsion  to  his  end. 

It  would  be  a  most  arrogant  presumpti<m  in  me  to  assi^me 
to  myself  the  glory  of  what  belongs  to  his  majesty,  and  to  his 
ministers,  and  to  his  parliament,  and  to  the  frr  greater  major^ 
ity  of  his  faithful  people :  But  had  I  stood  alone  to  counsel, 
and  that  all  were  determined  to  be  guided  by  my  advice^  and 
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to  feflow  it  imididtly— ^en  I  should  have  been  the  sole  au- 
thor of  a  war.  But  it  should  have  been  a  war  on  my  ideas 
^und  my  principles.  However^  let  his  Grace  think  as  he. 
may  of  my  demerits  with  regard  to  the  war  with  regicide^  he 
will  find  my  guilt  confined  to  that  alone.  He  never  shall, 
with  the  smallest  colour  of  reason,  accuse  me  of  being  the 
amhor  of  a  peace  with  regicide.  But  that  is  lugh  matter ; 
and  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  any  thing  of  so  little  mo- 
ment, as  what  niay  belong  to  me,  or  even  to  the  duke  of 
secnoni.   * 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Q)MUND  BURKE. 
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LETTER  I. 

OH  THZ 

OVERTURES  OF  PEACE. 

MT  DEAR  SIR) 

V/UR  last  conversation,  though  not  in  the 
tone  of  absolute  despondency,  was  far  from  chearfuL  We 
could  not  easily  account  for  some  unpleasant  appearances. 
They  were  represented  to  us  as  indicating  the  state  of  the 
popular  mind ;  and  they  were  not  at  all  what  we  should  have 
expected  from  our  old  ideas  even  of  the  faults  and  vices  of 
the  English  character.  The  disastrous  events,  which  have 
followed  one  upon  another  in  a  long  unbroken  funeral  train, 
moving  in  a  procession,  that  seemed  to  have  no  end,  these 
were  not  the  principal  causes  of  our  dejection.  We  feared 
more  firom  what  threatened  to  fail  within,  than  what  mena-^ 
ced  to  oppress  us  from  abroad*  To  a  people  who  have  once 
been  proud  and  great,  and  great  because  they  were  proud,  a 
change  in  the  national  spirit  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  revolu-> 
tions. 

I  shall  not  live  to  behold  the  unravelling  of  the  intricate 
plot,  which  saddens  and  perplexes  the  awful  drama  of  Provi* 
dence,  now  acting  on  the  moral  theatre  of  the  world.  Wheth- 
er for  thought  or  for  action,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  career. 
Tou  are  in  the  middle  of  yours.  In  what  part  of  its  orbit 
the  nation,  with  which  we  are  carried  along,  moves  at  this 
instant,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  far 
advanced  in  its  aphelion.     But  when  to  return  ? 

Not  to  lose  o!3rselves  in  the  infinite  void  of  the  conjectural 
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world,  our  business  is  with  w&at  is  likel7  to  be  affected  for  the 
better  or  the  worsei  by  the  wisdom  or  weakness  of  our  plans. 
In  all  speculations  upon  men  and  human  afiairs,  it  is  of  no 
small  tnoment  to  distinguish  things  of  accident  from  perma^ 
nent  causes,  and  from  efiects  that  cannot  be  altered.  It  is 
not  every  irregularity  in  our  movement  that  is  a  total  devia- 
tion from  our  course.  I  am  not  quite  of  the  mind  of  those 
speculators,  who  seem  assured,  that  necessarily,  and  by  the 
constitution  of  things,  all  states  have  the  same  periods  of  in- 
fancy,  manhood,  and  decripitude,  that  are  found  in  the  indi« 
viduals  who  compose  them*  Parallels  of  this  sort  rather  fur- 
nish similitudes  to  illustrate  or  to  adorn,  than  supply  analo- 
gies from  whence  to  rtn&om*  The  objects  which  are  attempt-^ 
ed  to  be  forced  into  an  analogy  are  not  found  in  the  same 
classes  of  existence*  Individuals  are  physical  being?,  subject 
to  laws  universal  and  invariable.  The  immediate  cause  act- 
ing in  these  laws  may  be  obscure :  the  general  results  are 
sttiqects  of  certain  calculation.  But  commonwealths  are  not 
physical  but  moral  essences.  They  are  artificial  combina- 
tions! and  in  their  proodmate  efEcient  cause,  the  arbitra- 
ry pr^dhicrions  of  the  human  mind.  We  are  not  yet  ac- 
<]iiainted  with  the  laws  which  necessarUy  influence  the  sta- 
^bility  of' that  kind  of  wo»k  made  by  that  kind  of  agent. 
Thore  is  not  in  die  physical  ordet  (with  which  they  do  not 
appear  to  hold  any  asmgnaUe  comiexion)  a  distinct  cause  by 
whkh  any  of  those  fabricks  must  necessarSy  grow,  flonrish» 
or  decay ;  nor,  in  my  opimon,does  the  moral  world  produce 
any  thing  more  determinate  on  that  sublet,  than  what  may 
serve  as  an  amusementf  (liberal  indeed,  and  ingenious,  but 
still  only  an  amnsement)  for  speculative  men.  I  doubt  whether 
the  history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enough,  if  ever  it  can 
be  so,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sore  theory  on  the  internal 
causes  which  necessarily  affect  the  fortune  of  a  State.  I  am 
fat  from  denying  th^  operation  of  such  causes :  but  they  are 
infinitely  uncertaiii,  and  much  more  obscure,  and  much  more 
<UfiBcuh  to  trace^  than  the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  xaise^  • 
to  depress,  and  sometimes  to  overwhelm  a  community. 

It  is  often  impossible^  in  these  political  enquiries,  to  find 
any  proportion  between  the  apparent  force  of  any  moral 
causes  we  may  assign  and  their  known  operation.    We  are 
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therabre  obliged  to  deliyer  up  tlut  operation  to  mere  chance^ 
or  more  piously  (perhaps  more  ratioaally)  to  the  occasional 
interpofiition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the  Great  Disposer. 
We  have  seen  states  of  considerable  duration,'  which  for 
ages  have  remained  nearly  as  they  hate  begun,  and  could 
hardly  be  said  to  ebb  or  flow«  Some  appear  to  ha^  spent 
their  vigour  at  their  commencement*  Some  have  biazed  out 
in  their  glory  a  little  bef(Mre  their  extinction.  The  meridian 
of  some  has  been  the  mo^t  splendid.  Others,  and  they  the 
greatest  number,  have  fluctuated,  and  experienced  at  differ-- 
ent  periods  of  their  existence  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  At 
the  very  moment  when  some  of  them  seemed  plunged  in 
unfathomable  abysses  of  disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  sud-. 
denly  emerged.  They  have  begun  a  new  course  and  opened 
a  new  reckoning  ^  and  even  in  the  depths  of  their  calamity^ 
and  on  the  very  ruins  of  their  country,  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness.  All  tliis  has  hap- 
pened without  any  apparent  previous  change  in  the  general 
circumstances  which  had  brought  on  their  distress.  The 
death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  juncture,  his  disgust,  his  retreat, 
his  disgrace,  have  brought  innumerable  calamities  on  a  whole 
nation.  A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  girl  at  the  door  of  an 
inn,  have  changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  ahnost  of  nature- 
Such,  and  often  rnfiuenced  by  such  causes,  has  commonly 
been  the  fate  of  monarchies  of  long  duration.  They  have 
their  ebbs  and  their  flows*  This  has  been  eminently  the  fata 
of  the  monarchy  of  France*  There  have  been  times  in  which 
no  power  has  ever  been  brought  so  low.  Few  have  ever 
flourished  in  greater  glory*  By  turns  elevated  and  depress- 
ed, that  power  had  been,  on  the  whole,  rather  on  the  in- 
crease }  and  it  continued  not  only  powerful  but  formidable 
to  the  hour  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  monarchy*  This  fall  of 
th^  monarchy  was  far  from  being  preceded  by  any  exte* 
rior  symptoms  of  decline^  The  inCeriouf  were  not  visible  to 
every  eye  ;  and  a  thousand  accidetits  might  have  prevented 
the  operation  of  what  the  laost  clear-sighted  were  not  able 
to  discern,  nor  the  most  provident  to  divine.  A  very  little 
time  before  its  dreadful  catastrophei  there  was  a  kind  of  ex- 
terior splendour  in  the  situation  of  the  crown,  which  usuaHy 
adds  to  government  strength  and  authority  at  home.    The 
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crown  seemed  then  to  have  obtained  some  of  the  most  splen- 
did objects  of  state  ambition.  None  of  the  continentid  pow- 
ers of  Em^pe  were  the  enemies  of  France.  They  were  all| 
either  tacitly  disposed  to  her,  or  publickly  connected  with 
her ;  and  in  those  who  kept  the  most  aloof>  there  was  little 
appeanmce  of  jealousy ;  of  animosity  there  was  no  appearance 
at  alK  The  British  nation,  her  great  preponderating  rivals 
she  had  humbled  ;  to  all  appearance  she  had  weakened  $  cer« 
tunly  had  endangered,  by  catting  off  a  very  large,  and  by 
far  the  most  growing  part  of  her  empire.  In  that  its  acme 
of  human  prosperity  and  greatness,  in  the  lugh  and  palmy 
state  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  it  fell  to  the  ground  without 
a  struggle.  It  fell  without  any  of  those  vices  in  the  monardi, 
which  have  sometimes  been  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  king- 
doms, but  which  existed,  without  any  visible  effect  on  the 
state,  in  the  highest  degree  in  many  other  princes ;  and,  far 
from  destroying  their  power,  had  only  left  some  slight  stains 
on  their  character.  The  financial  difficulties  were  only  pre- 
texts and  instruments  of  those  who  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
that  monarchy.     They  were  not  the  causes  of  it. 

Deprived  of  the  ofd  government,  deprived  in  a  manner  of 
all  government,  France  fallen  as  a  monardiy,  to  common 
speculators  might  have  appeared  more  likely  to  be  an  object 
of  pity  or  insult,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  circumja- 
cent powers,  than  to  be  the  scourge  md  terrour  of  them  all': 
but  out  of  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  in  France^ 
has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous,  unformed  spectre,  in  a  far 
more  terrific  guise  than  any  which  ever  yet  have  overpower- 
ed the  imagination,  and  subdued  the  fortitude  of  man.  Go- 
ing straight  forward  to  its  end,  unappalled  by  peril,  undieck* 
ed  by  remorse,  despising  all  common  maxims  and  all  common 
means,  that  hideous  phantom  overpowered  those  who  could 
not  believe  it  was  possible  she  could  at  all  exist,  except  on 
the  principles,  which  habit  rather  than  nature  had  persuaded 
them  were  necessary  to  their  own  particular  wel£fire  and  to 
their  own  ordinary  modes  of  action.  But  the  constitution  of 
any  political  being,  as  well  as  that  of  any  physical  being, 
ought  to  be  known,  before  one  can  venture  to  say  what  is  fit 
for  its  conservation,  or  what  is  the  proper  means  of  its  power. 
The  poison  of  other  states  is  the  food  of  the  new  republick. 
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Tliat  bankruptc]^  the  very  apprehension  of  which  is  (toe  of 
the  causes  assigned  for  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  was  the 
^pital  on  which  she  opened  her  traffic  with  the  world. 

The  repubtick  of  regicide  with  an  annihilated  revenue,  with 
defaced  manufactures,  with  a  ruined  commercei  with  an  un* 
cultivated  and  half-dq>opuIated  country,  with  a  discontented, 
distressed,  enslaved,  and  famished  people,  passing  with  a  rap* 
id,  eccentrick,  incalculable  course,  from  the  wildest  anarchy 
to  the  sternest  despotism,  has  actually  conquered  the  finest 
parts  of  Europe,  has  distressed,  disttnited,d«ranged,  and  broke 
to  pieces  all  the  rest ;  and  so  subdued  the  minds  of  the  ru- 
lers in  every  nation,  that  hardly  any  resource  presents  itself 
to  them,  except  that  of  entitling  themselves  to  a  contemptur 
ous  mercy  by  a  display  of  their  imbecility  and  meanness. 
Even  in  their  greatest  military  efforts  and  the  greatest  di6*> 
play  of  their  fortitude,  they  seem  not  to  hope,  they  do  not 
even  appear  to  wish,  the  extinction  of  what  subsists  to  their 
certain  ruin.  Thdr  ambition  is  oidy  to  be  admitted  to  a 
more  favoured  class  in  the  carder  of  servitude  under  that 
domineering  power* 

,  This,  seems  the  temper  of  the  day.  At  first  the  French 
force  was  too  much  despised.  Now  it  is  too  much  dreaded. 
,As  inconsiderate  courage  has  given  way  to  irrational  fear,  so 
it.  may  be  hoped,  th^t  through  the  medium  of  deliberate  som- 
ber apprehension,  we  may  arrive  at  steady  fortitude.  Who 
knows  whether  indignation  may  not  succeed  to  terrour,  and 
the  revival  of  high  sentiment,  spuming  away  the  delusion  of 
^  safety  purchased  at  the  expence  of  glory,  may  not  yet  drive 
us:to  that  generous  despair,  whicK  has  often  subdued  distem- 
pers  in  the  state  for  which  no  remedy  could  be  found  in  the 
wisest  councils. 

Other  great  states,  having  been  without  any  regular  cer«> 
tain  course  of  elevation,  or  decline,  we  may  hope  that  the 
British  fortune  may  fluctuate  also  ;  because  the  publick  mind, 
which  greatly  influences  that  fortune,  may  have  its  changes. 
We  are  therefore  never  authorisEed  to  abandon  our  country 
to  its  fate,  or  to  act  or  advise  as  if  it  had  no  resource.  There 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend,  because  ordinary  means  threaten 
to  fail,  that  no  others  can  spring  up.  Whilst*  our  heart  is 
whplei  it  will  find  means,  or  make  them.    The  heart  of 
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tko  citizen  is  a  perennial  spring  of  energy  to  the  slite.  B#> 
cause  tke  pulse  seems  to  intermit,  we  must  not  presume  that 
it  will  cease  instantly  to  beat*  The  puMick  must  never  be 
regarded  as  incurable.  I  remember  in  the  beginning  of 
what  has  lately  been  called  the  seven  years  war,  that  an  eie>- 
quent  writer  and  ingenious  speculator,  Dr.  Browne,  open 
some  reverses  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  that  war, 
published  an  elaborate  philosophical  discourse  to  prove  that 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  people  of  Englmd  had  been 
totally  changed,  and  that  a  frivolous  eiSeminaey  viras  become 
the  national  character.  Nothing  could  be  more  popular  than 
that  work.  It  vras  thought  a  great  consolation  to  us  the  light 
people  of  this  country  (who  were  and  are  light,  but  who 
were  not  and  are  not  efieminate)  that  we  had  found  the  cau- 
ses of  our  misfortunes  in  010"  vices.  Pythagoras  could  not 
be  more  pleased  with  his  leading  discovery.  But  whilst  in 
that  splenetick  mood  we  amused  ourselves  in  a  sour  critical 
speculation,  of  which  we  were  ourselves  the  objects,  and  in 
which  every  man  lost  his  particular  sense  of  the  puUick  dis- 
grace in  the  epidemick  nature  of  the  distemper ;  whilst,  as 
in  the  Alps  Goitre  kept  Gwtre  in  countenance ;  vrfaiist  we 
virere  thus  abandoning  ourselves  to  a  direct  confSession  of  our 
inferiority  to  France,  and  whilst  many,  very  many,  were 
ready  to  act  upon  a  sense  of  that  inferiority,  a  few  months 
effected  a  total  change  in  our  variable  minds.  We  emerged 
firom  the  gulph  of  that  speculative  deqxmdency ;  and  were 
buoyed  up  to  the  highest  point  of  practical  vigour.  Never 
did  the  masculine  spirit  of  England  display  itsdf  wkh  more 
energy,  nor  ever  did  its  genius  soar  with  a  prouder  pre-emi- 
nence over  France,  diao  at  the  time  when  frivolity  and  ef- 
feminacy had  been  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged  as  their  na^ 
tional  character,  by  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom. 

For  one  (if  they  be  properly  treated)  I  despair  neither  of 
the  puUick  fortune  nor  of  the  publick  mind.  Hiere  is  much 
to  be  done  undoubtedly,  and  mudi  to  be  retrieved.  We 
must  walk  in  new  ways,  or  we  can  never  encounter  our  ene- 
my in  his  devious  march.  We  are  not  at  an  end  of  our 
struggle,  nor  near  it.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  :  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  great  troubles.  I  readily  acknowledge 
that  the  state  of  publick  affiurs  is  infinitely  more  unpronoising 
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thn  at  tbe  period  I  have  jnst  now  alluded  tOf  and  the  posi- 
tiaa  of  all  the  pMrers  of  Europe^  in  rdation  to  us»  and  in  re* 
larioa  to  each  other,  Ib  more  intricate  and  critieal  beyond  all 
comparison.  Difficult  indeed  is  oar  sitnation.  In  all  situa^ 
tions  of  difficalty  toen  will  be  inflaenced  in  the  part  they  take# 
not  only  by  the  reason  of  the  case,  but  by  the  peculiar  turn 
ojf  their  own  character.  «The  same  ways  to  safety  do  not  pte^ 
sent  themseWes  to  all  men,  nor  to  the  same  men  in  different 
tempers.  There  ie  a  courageous  wisdom :  there  is  also  a 
fiilse  reptile  prudence,  the  resuk  not  of  caution  but  of  fear* 
Under  onsfortunes  it  often  happens  that  the  ner?es  of  the 
uodarstanding  are  so  relaxed,  the  pressing  peril  of  the  homf 
so  completely  confounds  all  the  faculties,  that  no  future  dan* 
ger  can  be  properly  provided  for,  can  be  justfy  estimated,  can 
be  so  much  as  fully  seen.  The  eye  of  the  mind  is  daazled 
and  vanquished.  An  abject  distrust  of  ourselves,  an  extrav* 
agant  admiration  of  the  enemy,  present  us  with  no  hope  but 
in  a  compromise  with  his  pride,  by  a  submission  to  his  will* 
This  i^hort  plan  of  policy  is  the  only  counsel  which  will  obtain 
a  hearing.  We  plunge  into  a  dark  gul^  with  all  the  rash 
preci{Htation  of  foar.  The  nature  of  courage  is,  without  a 
question,  to  be  conversant  with  danger  (  but  in  the  palpable 
mght  of  their  terrours,  men  under  censtematten  i^uppose,  not 
that  it  is  the  danger,  which,  by  a  sure  instinct,  calls  out  the 
courage  to  resist  it,  but  that  it  is  the  courage  which  produ** 
ces  the  danger.  They  therefore  seek-for  a  refoge  from  their 
fears  in  the  fears  themselves  and  consider  a  temporising  mean- 
ness as  the  only  source  of  safety. 

The  rules  and  definitions  of  prudence  can  rarely  be  evact ) 
never  universal.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  small  truckling  states 
a  timely  compromise  with  power  has  often  been  the  means, 
and  the  only^  means,  of  drawling  out  their  puny  existence ; 
but  a  great  slate  is  too  much  envied,  top  much  dreaded,  to 
find  safety  in  humiltatbn.  To  be  secure,  it  must  be  respect* 
ed.  Power,  and  eminence,  and  conrideration,  are  things 
not  to  be  begged.  They  mt^t  be  commanded :  and  they 
who  supplicate  for  mercy  from  others,  can  never  hope  for 
justice  through  themselves.  What  justice  they  are  to  obtain, 
as  the  alms  of  an  enemy,  depends  upon  his  character;  and 
that  they  ought  well  to  know  before  they  impKdtly  confide. 

Vol.  IV.  R  n 
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Much  controversy  there  has  been  in  Parliament,  and  ao% 
a  little  amongst  us  out  of  doors,  ahput  the  instrumental  means 
of  this  natiQp  towards  the  maintenance  of  her  dignity,  and 
the  assertion  of  her  rights.  On  the  most  elaborate  and  cor- 
rect detail  of  facts,  the  result  seems  to  be,  that  at  no  time  has 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  been  so  considerable 
as  it  is  at  this  very  perilous  moment^  We  have  a  vast  intef- 
est  to  preserve,  and  we  possess  great  means  of  preserving  it : 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  artificer  may  be  incum- 
bered by  his  tools,  and  that  resources  may  be  among  imped- 
iments. If  wealth  is  the  obedient  and  laborious  slave  of  vir- 
tue and  of  publick  honour,  then  wealth  is  in  its  place,  and 
has  its  use  :  but  if  this  order  is  changed,  and  honour  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  conservation  of  riches>  riches  which  have 
neither  eyes  nor  hands,  nor  any  thing  truly  vital  in  themr 
cannot  long  survive  the  being  of  their  vivifying  powers, 
their  legitimate  masters,  and  their  potent  protectors.  If  we 
command  our  wealth,  we  shallbe  rich  and  free :  if  our  wealth 
commands  us,  we  are  poor  indeed.  We  are  bought  by  the 
enemy  with  the  treasure  from  our  own  coflFers.  Too  great  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  a  subordinate  interest  may  be  the  very 
source  of  its  danger,  as  well  as  the  certain  ruin  of  interests  of 
a  superiour  order.  Often  has  a  man  lost  hb  all  because  he 
would  not  submit  to  hazard  all  in  defending  it.  A  display  of 
our  wealth  before  robbers  is  not  the  way  to  restrain  their 
boldness,  or  to  lessen  their  rapacity.  This  display  is  made,  I 
know,  to  persuade  the  people  of  England  that  thereby  we 
shall  awe  the  enemy,  and  improve  the  terms  of  our  capitula- 
tion :  it  is  made,  not  that  we  should  fight  with  more  anima^ 
tion,  but  that  we  should  supplicate  with  better  hopes.  We 
are  mistaken.  We  have  an  enemy  to  deal  with  who  never 
regarded  our  contest  as  a  measuring  and  weighing  of  purses. 
He  is  the  Gaul  that  puts  his  snvord  into  the  scale.  He  is 
more  tempted  with  our  wealth  as  booty,  than  terrified  with 
it  as  power.  But  let  us  be  rich  or  poor,  let  us  be  either  in 
what  proportion  we  may,  nature  is  false  or  this  is  true,  that 
where  the  essential  publick  force  (of  which  money  is  but  a 
part)  is  in  any  degree  upon  a  par  in  a  conflict  between  nations, 
that  state  which  is  resolved  to  hazard  its  existence  rather 
than  to  abandon  its  objects,  must  have  an  infinite  advantage 
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ever  that  which  is  resolved  to  yield  rather  than  to  carry  its 
resistance  beyond  a  certain  point.  Humanly  speaking, 
that  people  which  bounds  its  efforts  only  with  its  being, 
must  give  the  law  to  that  nation  which  will  not  push  its  op- 
position beyond  its  convenience. 

If  we  look  to  nothing  but  our  domestick  condition,  the 
state  of  the  nation  is  full  even  to  plethory ;  but  if  we  im- 
agine that  this  country  can  long  maintain  its  blood  and  its 
food,  as  disjoined  from  the  community  of  mankind,  such  an 
opinion  does  not  deserve  refutation  as  absurd,  but  pity  as  in- 
sane. ^ 

I  do  not  know  that  such  an  improvident  and  stupid  selfish- 
ness'deserves  the  discussion,  which,  perhaps,  I  may  bestow 
upon  it  hereafter.  We  cannot  arrange  with  our  enemy  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  without  abandoning  the  interest  of 
mankind.  If  we  look  only  to  our  own  petty  peculium  in  the 
war,  we  have  had  some  advantages  i  advantages  ambiguout 
in  their  nature,  and  dearly  bought.  We  have  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  impaired  the  strength  of  the  common  enemy 
in  any  one  of  those  points  in  which  his  particular  force  con* 
sists ;  at  the  same  time  that  new  enemies  to  ourselves,  new 
allies  to  the  regicide  republick,  have  been  made  out  of  the 
wrecks  and  fragments  of  the  general  confederacy.  So  far  as 
to  the  selfish  part.  As  composing  a  part  of  the  community 
of  Europe,  and  interested  in  its  fate,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
a  state  of  things  more  doubtful  and  perplexing.  When 
Louis  the  XlVth.  had  made  himself  master  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  provinces  of  Spain  $  when  he  had 
in  a  manner  overrun  Lombardy,  and  was  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  Turin ;  when  he  had  mastered  almost  all  Germany 
on  this  side  the  Rhine ;  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  ruining 
the  august  fabrick  of  the  empire }  when  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  in  his  alliance,  hardly  any  thing  interposed  between 
him  and  Vienna ;  when  the  Turk  hung  with  a  mighty  force 
over  the  empire  on  the  othier  side ;  I  do  not  know,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  i704<  (that  is  in  the  third  year  of  the  reno^ 
vated  war  with  Louis  the  XlVth)  the  state  of  Europe  was  so 
truly  alarming.  To  England  it  certainly  was  nor.  Holland 
(and  Holland  is  a  matter  to  England  of  value  inestimable) 
was  then  powerful,  was  then  independent,  an4  though  greatly 
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eadangered»  was  them  fidl  of  energy  add  spirit.  But  the  grcal 
resource  of  Europe  was  in  England :  not  in  asort  of  Inland 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  worldt  and  amusing  herself 
with  the  puppet-shew  of  a  naval  power,  (it  can  be  no  betters 
whikt  aU  the  sources  of  that  power,  and  ot  every  sort  of  pow« 
.  er^  are  precarious)  but  in  that  sort  of  Engbnd,  who  ccmsid* 
ered  herself  as  embodied  with  Europe ;  but  in  that  sort  of 
England,  who,  sympathetick  with  the  adversity  or  the  happi« 
ness  of  mankind,  felt  that  nothing  in  human  afiairs  was  fovw 
Mgn  to  her.  We  may  consider  it  as  a  sure  axiom  tha^,  as 
on  the  one  hand  no  confederacy  of  the  least  effect  or  dur^ 
.  tion  can  eaust  against  France^  of  which  England  is  not  only 
8  part,  but  the  head,  so  nehher  can  England  pretend  to  cope 
with  France  but  as  connected  with  the  body  of  Christendom. 

Our  account  of  the  war,  as  a  war  of  cwmmtnion,  to  the  very 
pinat  in  wUcfa  we  began  to  throw  oat  lures,  oglings,  and 
glances  for  peace,  was  a  war  of  disaster  and  of  little  eke* 
The  independent  advantages  obtained  by  us  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  wUch  were  made  at  die  expence  of  that  com* 
.m«mcause,  if  they  deceive  us  about  our  largest  and  our  surest 
interest,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  our  heaviest  losses. 

The  allies^  and  Great  Britain  among  the  rest,  (and  per« 
haps  among  the  foremost)  have  been  miserably  dduded  by 
this  great  fundamental  enrour ;  that  it  was  in  our  power  to 
make  peace  with  this  monster  of  a  state,  whenever  we  chose 
to  forget  the  crimes  that  madte  it  great,  and  the  designs  that 
inade  it  formidable.  People  imagined  that  their  ceasing  to 
resist  was  the  sure  way  to  be  secure.  This  «  pale  cast  of 
thought''  sicklied  over  all  their  enterprises  and  turned  all 
their  poHticks  awry.  They  could  not,  oc  rather  they  would 
pot  read,  in  the  most  unequivocal  declarations  of  the  enemy, 
,  and  in  his  uniform  conduct,  that  more  safety  was  to  be  found 
in  the  most  arduous  war,  than  in  the  friendship  of  diat  kind 
pf  being*  Its  hostile  amity  can  be  obtained  on  no  terms  thsft 
^  not  imply  aninabitity  hereiifter  to  resist  its  designs.  This^ 
great  pr6lifick  errouf  (I  mean  that  peace  was  idways  in  our 
power)  has  been  the  cause  that  retidered  tht  allies  iadificr-. 
CM  about  the  dindimi  of  Ae  war;  and  persuaded  them  that 
they  might  alwaysridc  a  choice,  and  even  a  change  in  its  ohN* 
jects*    They  seldom  improved  any  advantage;  hoping  that 
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the  enemy>  affected  by  k,  would  make  a  proffer  of  peace* 
Hence  it  was^  that  all  their  early  victories  have  been  followed 
almost  immediately  with  the  usual  efl»cts  of  a  defeat ;  -  Whiht 
all  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  regicides^  have  been  fbl« 
lowed  by  the  coneequesices  that  were  naturaL  The  discom^  . 
fitores,  which  the  repuUick  of  assassins  has  sufiiered,  have 
uniformly  tailed  forth  new  eitertionsi  which  not  only  repair* 
ed  old  losses^  but  prepared  new  oDCiquests.  The  losses  of 
the  allieS)  on  the  contrary,  (no  pityvision  having  been  made 
en  the  specuktion  of  snch  an.  event)  have  been  followed  by 
desertion,  by  dismay,  by  disunion,  by  a  derritctioa  of  their 
policy,  by  a  flight  from  their  principles,  by  an  admiration  of 
the  enemy,  by  mutnal  accusations,  by  a  distrust  in  every 
member  of  the  alliance  of  its  fellow,  of  its  cause,  its  powery 
and  its  courage. 

Great  difficuhies  in  consequence  of  our  erroneous  policy, 
as  I  have  said,  press  upon  every  side  of  us.  Far  firom  desir« 
ing  to  conceal  or  even  to  palliate  the  evil  in  the  represeota* 
tion,  I  vridi  to  lay  it  down  as  my  foundation,  that  never  great* 
er  existed.  In  a  mooEient  when  sodden  paaick  is  apprehend* 
ed,  it  may  be  wise,  for  a  while  to  conceal  some  great  publidc 
disaster,  or  to  reveal  it  by  degrees,  umil  the  minds  of  the 
people  have  time  to  be  recoikcted,  that  their  understanding 
may  have  leisure  to  rally,  and  that  more  steady  councils  may 
prevent  dieir  doing  somethsi^  desperate  under  the  first  im« 
pressions  of  rage  or  terrour»  But  with  regard  to  a  gemnd 
state  of  thingi,  growing  out  of  events  and  camcs  already 
knovm  m  the  gross,  there  is  no  piety  in  the  fraud  that  covers 
its  true  nature ;  because  nothing  but  erroneous  resolutions 
can  be  the  jresnk  of  false  representatioBs.  Those  measures 
which  in  common  distress  might  be  available,  in  greater^  are 
no  better  than  playing  with  the  evil..  That  the  effort  may 
bear  a  proportion  to  ihe  exigente,  it  is  fit  it  should  be  Imowni 
known  in  its  quaiity,  in  its  extent,  and  in  all  the  drccmstan- 
ces  which  attend  it^  Great  reverses  of  fortnne  there  have- 
been,  and  great  embafrassments  in  council :  a  principled  re- 
gicide enemy  possessed  of  the  most  impertant  part  of  Eu« 
r<^e,  and  struggling  for  the  rest :  within  ourseives  a  total 
relaxation  of  all  authority,  whilst  a  cry  is  raised  against  it,  as 
if  it  were  the  most  ferocious  of  all  despotism.     A  worse  phe- 
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nomeDon ;«- our  go^mment  disowned  by  the  moit  effictent 
member  of  its  tribunals ;  ill  supported  by  any  of  their  constit- 
uent parts;  and  the  highest  tribunal  of  all  (from  causes  not 
for  our  present  purpose  to  eumine)  deprived  of  all  that  dig- 
nity and  all  that  efficiency  which  might  enforce^  or  regulate^ 
or  if  the  case  required  it,  might  supply  the  want  of  every 
other  court.  Publick  prosecutions  are  become  little  better 
than  schools  for  treason ;  'of  no  use  but  to  improve  the  dex-  ' 
terity  of  criminals  in  the  mystery  of  evasion ;  or  to  shew  with 
what  complete  impunity  men  may  conspire  agsunst  the  com- 
monwealth ;  with  what  safety  assassins  may  attempt  its  aw* 
fol  head.  Every  thing  b  secure,  except  what  the  laws  have 
made  sacred ;  every  thing  is  tameness  and  languor  that  is 
not  fiiry  and  Action.  Whilst  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed 
fibre  prognosticate  and  prepare  all  the  morbid  force  of  con- 
vulsion in  the  body  of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  physi- 
cian is  overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  disease*.  The 
doctor  of  the  constitution,  pretending  to  underrate  what  he 
is  not  able  to  contend  with,  shrinks  from  his  own  operation. 
He  doubts  and  questions  the  salutary  but  critical  terrours  of 
the  cautery  and  the  knife.  He  takes  a  poor  credit  even  from 
his  defeat ;  and  covers  impotence  under  the  mask  of  lenity* 
He  praises  the  moderation  of  the  laws,  as,  in  his  hands,  he 
sees  them  baffled  and  despised.  Is  all  this,  because  in  our 
day  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom  are  not  engrossed,  in  as  firm 
a  character,  and  imprinted  in  as  black  and  legible  a  type  as 
ever  ?  No  !  the  law  is  a  clear,  but  it  Is  a  dead  letter.  Dead 
and  putrid,  it  is  insufficient  to  save  the  state,  but  potent  to 
infect  and  to  kill.  Living  law,  friU  of  reason,  and  of  equity 
and  justice,  (as  it  is,  or  it  diould  not  exist)  ought  to  be  severe 
and  awfiil  too  $  or  the  words  of  menace,  whether  written  on 
the  parchment  roll  of  England,  or  cut  into  the  brazen  tablet 
of  Rome,  will  excite  nothing  but  contempt.  How  comes  it, 
that  in  all  the  state  prosecutions  of  magnitude,  firom  the  rev- 
olution to  within  these  two  or  three  years,  the  crown  has 
scarcely  ever  retired  disgraced  and  defeated  from  its  courts  i 
Whence  this  alarming  change  ?  By  a  connection  easily  felt, 
and  not  impossible  to  be  traced  to  its  cause,  all  the  parts  of 

*  **  Muwabat  tacito  mcdictoa  timore.^ 
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the  State  hx9h  their  correspondence  and  consent.  They  who 
bow  to  the  enemy  abroad  will  not  be  of  power  to  subdue  the 
conspirator  at  home.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe^  that  in 
proportion  as  we  approximate  to  the  poisonous  jaws  of  anar- 
chyi  the  fascination  grows  irresistible.  In  proportion  as  we 
are  attracted  towards  the  focus  of  illegality,  irreligion,  and 
desperate  enterprise^  all  the  venomous  and  blighting  insects 
of  the  state  are  awakened  into  life.  The  promise  of  the  year 
is  blasted,  and  shrivelled,  and  burned  up  before  them.  Our 
most  salutary  and  most  beautiful  institutions  yield  nothing 
but  dust  and  smut :  the  harvest  of  our  law  is  no  more  than 
stubble.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  eruptive  diseases  in  the 
state  to  sink  in  by  fits  and  re-appear.  But  the  fuel  of  the 
malady  remains ;  and  in  my  opinion  is  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  mitigated  in  its  malignity,  though  it  waits  the  favour- 
able moment  of  a  freer  communication  with  the  source  of 
regicide  to  exert  and  to  increase  its  force.  ^  . 

Is  it  that  the  people  are  changed,  that  the  commonwealth 
cannot  be  protected  by  its  laws  ?  I  hardly  think  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  conceive,  that  these  things  happen  because  men 
are  not  changed,  but  remain  always  what  they  always  were ; 
they  remain  what  the  bulk  of  us  must  ever  be,  when  aban- 
doned to  our  vulgar  propensities,  without  guide,  leader,  or 
controttl :  that  is,  made  to  be  full  of  a  blind  elevation  in  pros- 
penty  9  to  despise  untried  dangers ;  to  be  overpowered  with 
unexpected  reverses ;  to  find  no  clue  in  a  labyrinth  of  diffi- 
culties; to  get  out  of  a  present  inconvenience  with  any  risk 
of  future  ruin  i  to  follow  and  to  bow  to  fortune  ;  to  admire 
successful  though  wicked  enterprise,  and  to  imitate  what  we 
admire ;  to  contemn  tite  government  which  announces  din- 
ger from  sacrilege  and  regicide,  whilst  they  are  only  in  their 
infancy  and  their  struggle,  but  which  finds  nothing  that  can 
alarm  in  their  adult  state  and  in  the  power  and  triumph  of 
those  destructive  principles.  In  a  mass  we  cannot  be  left  to 
ourselves.  We  must  have  leaders.  If  none  will  undertake 
to  lead  us  right,  we  shall  find  guides  who  will  contrive  to 
conduct  us  to  shame  and  ruin. 

We  are  in  a  war  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It  is  not  with  an 
ordinary  community,  which  is  hostile  or  friendly  as  passion 
or  as  interest  may  veer  about :  not  with  a  State  which  makes 
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war  through  wantonness,  and  abandons  it  throiigk  lassitude* 
We  are  at  war  with  a  system,  which,  by  its  essence,  is  ininu* 
kal  to  all  other  governments,  and  which  makes  peace  or  war, 
as  peace  and  war  may  best  contribute  to  their  subversion*  It 
is  with  an  armed  doetrinif  that  we  are  at  war.  It  has,  by  its 
essence,  a  faction  of  opinion,  and  of  interest,  ttui  of  enthusi- 
asm, in  every  country.  To  us  it  is  a  Colossus  #Uch  be- 
strides our  channel.  It  has  one  foot  on  a  foreign  shore,  the 
other  upon  the  British  soil.  Thus  advantaged,  if  it  can  at 
all  exist,  it  must  finally  prevauL  Nothing  can  so  completely 
ruin  any  of  the  old  Governments,  ours  in  particular,  as'  the 
4M:knowledgment,  directly  or  by  implication,  of  any  kind  of 
superiority  in  this  new  power.  This  acknowledgment  we 
make,  if  in  a  bad  or  doubtful  situation  of  our  affairs,  we  soli- 
cit peace ;  or  if  we  yield  to  the  modes  of  new  humiliation,  in 
which  alone  she  is  content  to  give  us  an  hearing.  By  that 
means  the  terms  cannot  be  of  our  choosing  j  no,  not  in  any  part* 

It  is  laid  in  the  unalterable  constitution  of  things: — 
None  can  aspire  to  act  greatly,  but  those  who  are  of  force 
greatly  to  suffer.  They  who  made  their  arrangements  in  the 
jfirst  ran  of  misadventure,  and  in  a  temper  of  mind  the  com** 
mon  fruit  of  disappointment  and  dismay,  put  a  seal  on  their 
calamities.  To  their  power  they  take  a  security  against  any 
favours  which  they  might  hope  from  the  usual  inconstancy 
of  fortune.  I  am  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  invariably  of 
your  opinion  (though  full  of  respect  for  those  who  think  dif- 
ferently) that  neither  the  time  chosen  for  it,  nor  the  manner 
of  soliciting  a  negociation,  were  properly  considered ;  even 
though  I  had  allowed  (I  hardly  shall  allow)  that  with  the 
horde  of  regicides  we  could  by  any  seffction  of  time,  or  use 
of  means,  obtain  any  thing  at  all  deserving  the  name  of  peace. 

In  one^Mint  we  are  lucky.  The  regicide  has  received  our 
advances  with  scorn.  We  have  an  enemy,  to  whose  virtues 
we  can  owe  nothing ;  but  on  this  occasion  we  are  infinitely 
obliged  to  one  of  his  vices.  We  owe  more  to  his  insolence 
than  to  our  own  precaution.  The  haughtiness  by  which  the 
proud  repel  us,iias  this  of  good  in  it ;  that  in  making  us  keep 
our  distance,  they  must  keep  their  distance  too.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  the  pride  of  the  regicide  may  be  our  safety.  He 
has  given  time  for  our  reason  to  operate  \   and  for  &itish 
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dignity  to  tecoTcr  from  its  surprize.  ¥tom  first  to  last  he 
has  rejected  all  oar  advances.  Far  as  we  have  gone  he  haft 
atiU  left  a  way  open  to  our  retreat. 

There  is  always  an  augury  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace  is 
likely  to  be^  from  the  preliminary  steps  that  are  made  to  bring 
it  about.  We  may  gather  something  fr*om  the  time  in  which 
the  first  overtures  are  made ;  from  the  quarter  whence  they 
come }  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  received.  These 
discover  the  temper  of  the  parties.  If  your  enemy  offeis 
peace  in  the  moment  of  success,  it  indicates  that  he  is  satisfied 
with  something.  It  shews  that  there  are  limits  to  his  ambi-* 
tion  or  his  resentment.  If  he  ofiers  nothing  under  misfor- 
tune,  it  is  probaUe,  that  it  is  more  painful  to  him  to  abandon 
the  prospect  of  advantage  than  to  endure  calamity-  If  he 
rejects  solicitation,  and  will  not  give  even  a  nod  to  the  sup-^ 
pliants  for  peace,  until  a  change  in  the  fortune  of  the  war 
threatens  him  with  ruin,  then  I  think  it  evident,  that  he 
wishes  nothing  more  than  to  disarm  his  adversary  to  gain 
lime.  Afterwards  a  question  arises,  which  of  the  parties  is 
likely  to  obtain  the  greater  advantages,  by  continuing  disarm*^ 
ed  and  by  the  use  of  time. 

With  these  few  plain  indications  in  our  minds,  it  will  not 
be  ifnproper  to  re*consider  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  togeth* 
er  with  our  own,  from  the  day  that  a  question  of  peace  has 
been  in  agitation.  In  considering  this  part  of  the  question, 
I  do  not  proceed  on  my  own  hypothesis.  I  suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  this  body  of  regicide,  calling  itself  a  republick, 
is  a  politick  person,  with  whom  something  deserving  the 
name  of  peace  may  be  made.  On  that  supposition,  let  us 
examine  our  own  proceeding.  Let  us  compute  the  profit  it 
has  brought,  and  the  advantage  that  it  is  likely  to  bring  here- 
after. A  peace  too  eagerly  sought,  is  not  always  the  sooner 
obtained.  The  discovery  of  vehement  wishes  generally  ftus- 
trates their  attainment;  and  your  adversary  has  gained  a  gresit 
advantage  over  you  when  he  finds  you  impatient  to  conclude  a 
treaty.  There  is  in  reserve,  not  only  something  of  dignity, 
but  a  great  deal  of  prudence  too.  A  sort  of  courage  belongs 
to  negotiation  as  well  as  to  operations  of  the  field.  A  nego- 
tiator must  often  seem  willing  to  hazard  the  whole  issue  of 
his  treaty,  if  he  wishes  to  secure  any  one  material  point. 

Vol.  IV.  S  s 
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The  regicides  were  the  first  to  declare  war.  We  are  the 
first  to  sue  for  peace.  In  proportion  to  the  humility  and 
perseverance  we  have  shewn  in  our  addresses,  has  been  the 
obstinacy  of  their  arrogance  in  rejecting  our  suit.  The  pa- 
tience of  their  pride  seems  to  have  been  worn  out  with  the 
iaiportunity  of  our  courtship.  Disgusted  as  they  are  with  a 
conduct  so  different  from  all  the  sentiments  by  which  they 
are  themselves  filled,  they  think  to  put  an  end  to  our  vexa- 
tious solicitation  by  redoubling  their  insults. 

It  happens  frequently,  that  pride  may  reject  a  publick  ad- 
vance, while  interest  listens  to  a  secret  suggestion  of  advan- 
tage. The  opportunity  has  been  afforded.  At  a  very  early 
period  in  the  diplomacy  of  humiliation,  a  gentleman  was  sent 
on  an  errand*,  of  which,  from  the  motive  of  it,  whatever  the 
event  might  be,  we  can  never  be  ashamed.  Humanity  can- 
not be  degraded  by  humiliation.  It  is  its  very  character  to 
submit  to  such  things.  There  is  a  consanguinity  between 
benevolence  and  humility.  They  are  virtues  of  the  same 
stock.  Dignity  is  of  as  good  a  race ;  but  it  belongs  to  the 
family  of  fortitude.  In  the  spirit  of  that  benevolence,  we 
sent  a  gentleman  to  beseech  the  directory  of  regicide,  not  to 
be  quite  so  prodigal  as  their  republick  had  been  of  judicial 
murder.  We  solicited  them  to  spare  the  li'^es  of  some  un- 
happy persons  of  the  first  distinction,  whose  safety  at  other 
times  could  not  have  been  an  object  of  solicitation.  They 
had  quitted  France  on  the  &ith  of  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  They  never  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  regicides,  nor  at  their  hands  had  received  any  stipend. 
The  very  system  and  constitution  of  government  that  now 
prevails,  was  settled  subsequent  to  their  emigration.  They 
were  under  the  proteaion  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's pay  and  service*  Not  an  hostile  invasion,  but  the 
disasters  of  the  sea  had  thrown  them  upon  a  shore,  more  bar- 
barous and  inhospitable  than  the  inclement  ocean  under  the 
most  pitiless  of  its  storms.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press a  feeling  for  the  miseries  of  war ;  and  to  open  some 
sort  of  conversation,  which  (after  our  publick  overtures  had 
glutted  their  pride),  at  a  cautious  and  jealous  distance,  might 

*  Mr.  Bird  seat  to  state  the  real  sitaation  of  the  Due  de  Choiseui 
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kad  to  something  like  an  accommodation.  What  was  the 
event  ?  A  strange  uncouth  things  a  theatrical  figure  of  the 
operai  his  head  shaded  with  three-coloured  plumes^  his  body 
fantastically  habited^  strutted  from  the  back  scenes,  and  after 
a  short  speech,  in  the  mock  heroick  falsetto  of  stupid  trage- 
dy, delivered  the  gentleman  who  came  to  make  the  represen- 
tation into  the  custody  of  a  guard,  with  directions  not  to 
lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment ;  and  then  ordered  him  to 
be  sent  from  Paris  in  two  hours. 

Here  it  is  impossible,  that  a  sentiment  of  tenderness  should 
not  strike  athwart  the  sternness  of  politicks,  and  make  us  re- 
cal  to  painful  memory,  the  difference  between  this  insolent 
and  bloody  theatre,  and  the  temperate,  natural  majesty  of  a 
civilized  court,  where  the  afflicted  family  of  Asgill  did  not  in 
vain  solicit  the  mercy  of  the  highest  in  rank,  and  the  most 
compassionate  of  thf  compassionate  sex. 

In  this  intercourse,  at  least,  there  was  nothing  to  promise 
a  great  deal  of  success  in  our  friture  advances.  Whilst  the 
fortune  of  the  field  was  wholly  with  the  regicides,  nothing 
was  thought  of  but  to  follow  where  it  led  ;  and  it  led  to  ev- 
ery thing.  Not  so  much  as  a  talk  of  treary.  Laws  were 
laid  down  with  arrogance.  The  most  moderate  politician  in 
their  clan*  was  chosen  as  the  organ,  not  so  much  for  pre- 
scribing limits  to  their  claims,  as  to  mark  what,  for  the  pres- 
ent, they  are  content  to  leave  to  others.  They  made,  not 
laws,  not  conventions,  not  late  possession,  but  physical  nature, 
and  political  convenience,  the  sole  foundation  of  their  claims. 
The  Rhine,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ocean  were  the 
bounds  which,  for  the  time,  they  assigned  to  the  empire  of 
regicide.  What  was  the  chamber  of  union  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  which  astonished  and  provoked  all  Europe,  com- 
pared to  this  declaration  ?  In  truth,  with  these  limits,  and 
their  principle,  they  would  not  have  left  even  the  shadow  of 
liberty  or  safety  to  any  nation.  This  plan  of 'empire  was  not 
taken  up  in  the  first  intoxication  of  unexpected  success. 
JIfou  must  recollect,  that  it  was  projected,  jusf  as  the  report 
has  stated  it^  from  the  very  first  revolt  of  the  fairi  la/ngainst 
•their  monarchy  j  and  it  has  been  uniformly  pursues;  as  a  stand* 

*  Boifisy  d'AngUs. 
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ing  maxim  of  national  policy,  from  that  time  tatlus.  It  ss» 
generally,  in  the  season  of  prosperity  that  men  discover  their 
real  temper,  principles,  and  designs.  But  this  principle  sug- 
gested in  their  first  struggles,  fully  arvowed  in  their  prosperW 
ty,  has,  in  the  most  adverse  state  of  their  affairs,  been  tena^ 
ciously  adhered  to.  The  report,  combined  with  their  con-* 
duct,  forms  an  infallible  criterion  ef  the  views  of  this  re-* 
publick. 

In  their  fortune  there  has  been  sonie  fluctuation.  We 
are  to  see  how  their  minds  have  been  affitcted  with  a  change.^ 
Some  impression  it  made  on  them  undoubtedly.  It  produ- 
ced some  oblique  notice  of  the  submissions  that  were  made 
by  suppliant  nations.  The  utmost  they  did,  was  to  make 
some  of  those  cold,  formal,  general  precessions  of  a  love  of 
peace  which  no  Power  has  ever  refused  to  make ;  because 
they  mean  little,  and  cost  nothmg.  The  first  paper  I  have 
seen  (the  publication  at  Hamburgh)  making  a  shew  of  that 
pacifick  disposition,  discovered  a  rooted  animosity  against 
this  nation,  and  an  incurable  rancour,  even  more  than  any 
one  of  their  hostile  acts.  In  this  Hamburgh  declaration,  they 
choose  to  suppose,  that  the  war,  on  the  part  of  England^  is  a 
war  of  Crin>erntnenty  begun  and  carried  on  against  the  sense  and 
interests  of  the  people  s  thus  sowing  in  their  very  overtures  to- 
wards peace,  the  seeds  of  tumult  and  sedition  :  for  they  nev- 
er have  abandoned,  and  never  will  they  abandon,  in  peace^ 
In  war,  in  treaty,  in  any  situation,  or  for  one  instant,  their 
old  steady  maxim  of  separating  the  peo{de  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. Let  me  add — and  it  is  with  unfeigned  anxiety 
for  the  character  and  credit  of  ministers  that  I  do  add— -if 
our  government  perseveres,  in  its  as  uniform  course,  of  act- 
ing under  instruments  with  such  preambles,  it  pleads  guiltj 
to  the  charges  made  by  our  enemies  against  it,  both  on  its 
own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  parliament  itself.  The  enemy 
must  succeed  in  his  plan  for  loosening  and  discGnRe€tiog,aB 
the  internajl  holdings  of  the  kingdom.  ^  - 

It  was  n(x  enough,  that  the  speech  from  the  Throne  ISei 
the  opkf^"^' .of  the  session  in  1795,  threw  out. ogtings  and 
glances  o/^nderness.  Lest  this  coquetting  shouki  seem  too 
cold  and  ambiguous,  without  waiting  for  its  effect,  the  vio- 
lent passion  for  a  relation  to  the  regicides^  produced  a  direct 
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message  from  the  crown^  amd  its  consequences  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  part  of  the  regicides  these 
declaratioios  could  not  be  entirely  passed  by  without  notice  ; 
but  in  that  notice  they  discovered  still  more  cle^ly  the  bot-> 
tom  of  their  character.  The  offer  made  to  them  by  the  mes- 
sage to  Parliament  was  hinted  at  in  their  answer ;  but  in  aa 
obscure  and  oblique  manner  as  before.  They  accompanied 
their  notice  of  the  indications  manifested  on  our  side»  with 
every  kind  of  insolent  and  taunting  reflection.  The  regi- 
cide directory,  on  the  day  which,  in  their  gipsey  jargon,  they 
call  the  5th  of  Pluviose,  in  return  for  our^advances,  charge 
us  with  eluding  our  declarations  under  <<  evasive  formalities 
and  frivolous  pretexts.'*  What  these  pretexts  and  evasions 
were,  they  do  not  say,  and  I  have  never  heard.  But  they  do 
not  rest  there.  They  proceed  to  charge  us>  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  our  allies  in  the  mass,  with  direct  perfidy ;  tbey  are  so 
conciliatory  in  their  language  as  to  hint  that  this  perfidious 
character  is  not  new  in  our  proceedings.  However,  notwith* 
standing  this  our  habitual  perfidy,  they  will  offer  peace  "  on 
conditions  as  moderate^'^-as  what  ?  as  reason  and  as  equity 
require  ?  No !  as  moderate  <<  as  are  suitable  to  their  national 
HgnityJ*  National  dignity  in  all  treaties  I  do  admit  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  They  have  given  us  an  useful  hint 
on  that  subject :  but  dignity,  hitherto,  has  belonged  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  not  to  the  matter  of  a  treaty.  Never 
before  has  it  been  mentioned  as  the  stsuadard  for  rating  the 
conditions  of  peace;  no,  never  by  the  most  violent  of  con- 
querors. Indemnification  is  capable  of  some  estimate  \  dig- 
nity has  no  standard.  It  13  impossible  to  guess  what  acqui- 
sitions pride  and  ambition  may  think  fit  for  their  dignity. 
But  lest  any  doubt  skoxtld  remain  on  what  they  think  for 
their  dignity,  the  regicides  in  the  next  paragraph  tell  us 
^  that  they  will  have  no  peace  vnth  their  enemies,  until  they 
have  rediiced  them  to  a  state,  which  will  put  them  under  an 
impossUnlity  oi  pursuing  their  wretched  projects  ;"  that  b,  in 
plain  French  or  English,  until  tbey  have  accomplished  our 
utter  and  irretrievable  ruin.  This  is  their  paeifick  language. 
k  flows  from  their  unalterable  principle  in  whatever  language 
they  speak,  or  whatever  steps  they  take,  whether  of  real  war, 
Dr  of  pretended  pacification.    The^  have  never,  to  do  them 
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justicei  been  at  much  trouble  in  concealing  their  intentions. 
We  were  as  obstinately  resolved  to  think  them  not  in  earn- 
est :  but  I  confess  jests  of  this  sort,  whatever  their  urbanity 
may  be,  are  not  much  to  my  taste. 

To  this  conciliatory  and  amicable  pnblick  communication, 
our  sole  answer,  in  efiect,  is  this — ^^  Citizen  regicides  !  when- 
ever you  find  yourselves  in  the  humour,  you  may  have  a 
peace  with  us.  That  is  a  point  you  may  always  command. 
We  are  constantly  in  attendance,  and  nothing  you  can  do 
shall  hinder  us  from  the  renewal  of  our  supplications.  Tou 
may  turn  us  out  at  the  door ;  but  we  will  jump  in  at  the  win- 
dow." 

To  those  who  do  not  love  to  contemplate  the  fall  of  hu- 
man greatness,  I  do  not  know  a  more  mortifying  spectacle, 
than  to  see  the  assembled  majesty  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  waiting  as  patient  suitors  in  the  anti-chamber  of  reg* 
icide.  They  wait,  it  seems,  until  the  sanguinary  tyrant  Car^ 
natf  shall  have  snorted  away  the  fumes  of  the  indigested 
blood  of  his  sovereign.  Then,  when  sunk  on  the  down  of 
usurped  pomp,  he  shall  have  suiEciently  indulged  his  medi- 
tations with  what  monarch  he  shall  next  glut  his  ravening 
maw,  he  may  condescend  to  signify  that  it  is  his  pleasure  to 
be  awake ;  and  that  he  is  ^t  leisure  to  receive^he  proposals 
of  his  high  and  mighty  clients  for  the  terms  on  which  he 
may  respite  the  execution  of  the  sentence  he  has  passed  up- 
on them.  At  the  opening  of  those  doors,  what  a  sight  it 
must  be  to  behold  the  plenipotentiaries  of  royal  impotence, 
in  the  precedency  which  they  will  intrigue  to  obtain,  and 
which  will  be  granted  to  them  accordmg  to  the  seniority  of 
their  degradation,  sneaking  into  the  regicide  presence,  jind 
with  the  relicks  of  the  smile,  which  they  had  dressed  up  for 
the  levee  of  their  masters,  still  flickering  on  their  curled  lips, 
presenting  the  faded  remains  of  their  courtly  graces,  to  meet 
the^cornful,  ferocious,  sardonick  grin  of  a  bloody  ruffian, 
who,  whilst  he  is  receiving  their  homage,  is  measuring  them 
with  his  eye,  and  fitting  to  their  size  the  slider  of  his  guillo- 
>tine  !  These  ambassadors  may  easily  return  as  good  courtiers 
as  they  went  \  but  can  they  ever  return  from  that  degrading 
residence,  loyal  and  faithful  subjects ;  or  with  any  true  affec- 
tion to  their  master,  or  true  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
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religioii)  or  laws  of  their  country  ?  There  is  great  danger  that 
they  who  enter  smiling  into  this  Trophonian  cave,  will  come 
out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators ;  and  such  will  continue 
as  long  as  they  live.  They  will  become  true  conductors  of 
contagion  to  every  country,  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
send  them  to  the  source  of  that  electricity.  At  best  they 
will  become  totally  indifferent  to  good  and  evil,  to  one  insti* 
tution  or  another.  This  species  of  indifference  is  but  too 
generally  distinguishable  in  those  who  have  been  much  em- 
ployed in  foreign  courts ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  evil 
must  be  aggravated  without  measure ;  for  they  go  from  their 
country,  not  with  the  pride  of  the  old  character,  but  in  a 
state  of  the  lowest  degradation  ;  and  what  must  happen  in 
their  place  of  residence  can  have  no  effect  in  raising  them 
to  the  level  of  true  dignity,  or  of  chaste  self-estimation,  ei- 
ther as  men,  or  as  representatives  of  crowned  heads. 

Our  early  proceeding,  which  has  produced  these  returns  of 
affront,  appeared  to  me  totally  new,  without  being  adapted  to 
the  new  circumstances  of  affairs.  I  have  called  to  my  mind 
the  speeches  and  messages  in  former  tim^s.  I  find  nothing 
like  these.  Tou  will  look  in  the  journals  to  find  whether  my 
memory  fails  me.  Before  this  time,  never  was  a  ground  of 
peace  laid,  (as  it  were,  in  a  parliamentary  record)  until  it  had 
been  as  good  as  concluded.  This  was  a  wise  homage  paid 
to  the  dbcretion  of  the  crown.  It  was  known  how  much  a 
negotiation  must  suffer  by  having  any  thing  in  the  train  to- 
wards it  prematurely  disclosed,  fiut  when  those  parliamen- 
tary declarations  were  made,  not  so  much  as  a  step  had  been 
taken  towards  a  negotiation  in  any  mode  whatever.  The 
measure  was  an  tinpleasant  and  unseasonable  discovery. 

I  conceive  that  another  circumstance  in  that  transaction 
has  been  as  little  authorized  by  any  example  ^  and  that  it  is 
as  little  prudent  in  itself;  I  mean  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  French  Republick.  Without  entering,  fot  the  present, 
into  a  question  on  the  good  faith  manifested  in  that  measure, 
or  on  its  general  policy,  I  doubt,  upon  mere  temporary  con- 
siderations of  prudence,  whether  it  was  perfectly  adviseable. 
It  is  not  within  the  rules  of  dexterous  conduct  to  make  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  contested  title  in  your  enemy,  before  you 
are  morally  certain  that  your  recognition  will  secure  his 
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friendsUp.  Odierwise  it  is  a  measure  worse  duui  dmMm 
away.  It  adds  infinitely  to  the  strength^  and  consequently 
to  the  demands  of  the  adverse  party*  He  has  gained  a  fbn* 
damental  point  without  an  equivalent,  it  has  happened  as 
might  have  been  foreseen.  No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
this  recognition.  In  fact,  the  directory  never  gave  them- 
selves any  concern  about  it  i  2nd  they  received  our  acknowl- 
edgment with  perfiect  scorn.  With  them  it  is  not  for  the 
states  of  Europe  to  judge  of  their  title :  the  very  reverse. 
In  their  eye  the  title  of  every  other  power  depends  wholly 
on  their  pleasHre. 

Preliminary  declarations  of  this  sort,  thrown  out  at  ran^ 
dom,  and  sown,  as  it  were,  broad-cast,  were  never  to  be 
found  in  the  mode  of  our  proceeding  with  France  and  Spain, 
whilst  the  great  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  existed.  I 
do  not  say,  that  a  diplomatick  measure  ought  to  be,  like  a 
parliamentary  or  a  judicial  proceeding,  according  to  strict 
precedent.  I  hope  I  am  far  from  that  pedantry  :  But  this  I 
know,  that  a  great  state  ought  to  have  some  regard  to  its  an^ 
cient  maxims ;  especially  where  they  indicate  its  dignity ; 
where  they  concur  with  the  rules  of  prudence ;  and  above 
all,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  time  require  that  a  spirit 
of  innovation  should  be  resisted,  which  leads  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  sovereign  powers.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  assert, 
that  those  powers  have  suffered  nothing  in  their  estimation. 
I  admit,  that  the  greater  interests  of  state  will  for  a  moment 
supersede  all  other  considerations :  but  if  there  was  a  rule 
that  a  sovereign  never  should  let  down  his  dignity  without  a 
sure  payment  to  his  interest,  the  dignity  of  Kings  would  be 
held  high  enough.  At  present,  however,  fashion  governs 
in  more  serious  things  than  furniture  and  dress.  It  looks  as 
if  sovereigns  abroad  were  emulous  in  bidding  against  thm 
estimation.  It  seems  as  if  the  preeminence  of  regicide  was 
acknowledged  $  and  that  kings  tacitly  ranked  themselves 
below  their  sacrilegious  murderers,  as  natural  magistrates  and 
judges  over  them.  It  appears  as  if  dignity  were  the  prerog- 
ative of  crime  \  and  a  temporising  humiliation  the  proper  part 
for  venerable  authority.  If  the  vilest  of  mankind  are  resolv- 
ed to  be  the  most  wicked,  they  lose  all  the  baseness  of  their 
origin,  and  take  their  place  above  kings.    This  example  in 
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Jbreignfiriactsi  I  trast,  will  not  spread.  It  is  the  concern  ot 
mankind,  tkat  the  destruction  of  order  should  not  be  a  claim 
to  raiik :  that  crimes  should  not  be  the  only  title  to  pre- 
eminence and  honour. 

At  this  second  stage  of  humiliation,  (I  mean  the  insulting 
declaration  in  consequence  of  the  message  to  both  houses  c^ 
Parliament)  it  might  not  have  been  amiss  to  pause ;  and  not 
to  squander  away  the  fund  of  our  submissions,  until  we  knew 
what  final  purposes  ^  publick  interest  they  might  answer^ 
The  policy  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  further  insuks  is  not  to 
me  quite  apparent.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to  hazard  a 
third  trial.  Citizen  Barthelemi  had  been  established  on  the 
part  of  the  new  republick,  at  Basle ;  where,  with  bis  procon* 
sulate  of  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Germany,  he 
was  appointed  ^  a  sort  of  factor  to  deal  in  the  degradation 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  *  At  Basle  it  was  thought 
proper,  in  order  to  keep  others,  I  suppose,  in  countenance, 
that  Great  Britain  should  appear  at  this  market,  and  bid  with 
the  rest,  for  the  mercy  of  the  people-king. 

On  the  6th  of  March  1796,  Mr.  Wickham,  in  consequence 
of  authority,  was  desired  to  sound  France  on  her  disposition 
towards  a  general  pacification  i  to  know  whether  she  would 
consent  to  send  ministers  to  a  congress  at  such  a  place  as 
might  be  hereafter  agreed  upon ;  whether  there  would  be  a 
disposition  to  communicate  the  general  grounds  of  a  pacifi- 
cation such  as  France  (the  diplomatick  name  of  the  regicide 
power)  would  be  willing  to  propose,  as  a  foundation  for  a  ne* 
gociation  for  peace  with  his  majesty  and  his  a/lies ;  or  to  sug- 
gest any  other  way  of  arriving  at  the  same  end  of  a  general 
pacification ;  but  he  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  ne- 
gociatfon  or  discussion  with  Citizen  Barthelemi  upon  these 
subjects. 

On  the  part  of  Great  Britain  this  measure  was  a  voluntary 
act,  wholly  uncalled  for  on  the  part  of  regicide*  Suits  of 
this  sort  are  at  least  strong  indications  of  a  desire  for  accom* 
modation.  Any  other  body  of  men  but  the  directory  would 
be  somewhat  soothed  with  such  advances.  They  could  not 
however  begin  their  answer,  which  was  given  without  much 
delay,  and  communicated  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month, 
without  a  preamble  of  insult  and  reproach.     "They  doubt 
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the  sincerity  of  the  pacifick  intentions  of  this  cmrt.**  She 
did  not  begin,  say  they»  yet  to  «  know  her  real  interests/' 
^  she  did  not  seek  peace  wiib  good  faith!^  This,  or  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  has  been  the  constant  preliminvj  obser- 
vation, (now  grown  into  a  sort  of  office-form)  on  all  our  over- 
tures to  this  power :  a  perpetual  charge  on  the  British  go- 
vernment of  fraud,  evasion,  and  habitual  perfidy* 

It  might  be  asked,  from  whence  did  these  opinions  of  our 
insincerity  and  ill  faith  arise  ?  It  was^  because  the  British  min- 
istry (leaving  to  the  directory  however  to  propose  a  better 
mode)  proposed  a  congicess  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  pacif- 
ication, and  this  they  said  <<  would  render  negociation  end- 
kss."  From  hence  they  immediately  inferred  a  fraudulent 
intention  in  the  ofier.  Unquestionably  their  mode  of  giving 
the  law  would  bring  matters  to  a  mor«  speedy  conclusion. 
As  to  any  other  method  m^e  agreeable  to  them  than  a  con- 
gress, an  alternative  expressly  proposed  to  them,  they  did  not 
eondescend  to  signify  their  pleasure. 

This  refusal  of  treating  conjointly  with  the  powers  allied 
against  this  republick,  furnishes  matter  for  a  great  deal  of 
.  serious  reflection.  They  have  hitherto  constantly  declined 
any  other  than  a  treaty  with  a  single  power.  By  thus  disso- 
ciating every  state  from  every  other,  like  deer  separated  from 
the  herd,  each  power  is  treated  with,  on  the  merit  of  his  be- 
ing a  deserter  from  tlie  common  cause.  In.that  light  the 
regicide  power  finding  each  of  them  insulafed  and  unprotea- 
ed,  with  great  facility  gives  the  law  to  them  all..  By  this  sys- 
tem, for  the  present  an  incurable  distrust  is  sown  amongst 
confederates ;  and  in  future  all  alliance  is  rendered  impracti- 
cable. It  is  thus  they  have  treated  with  Prussia,  with  Spain, 
with  Sardinia,  with  Bavaria,  with  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  with. 
Saxony ;  and  here  we  see  them  refuse  to  treat  with  Great 
Britain  in  any  6ther  mode.  They  most  be  worse  than  blind 
who  do  not  see  with  what  undeviating  regularity  of  system,, 
in  this  case  and  in  all  cases,  they  pursue  their  scheme  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  every  independent  power  \  especially  the 
smaller,  who  cannot  find  any  refuge  whatever  but  in  some 
common  cause. 

Renewing  their  taunts  and  reflections,  they  tell  Mr.  Wick- 
kam,  <<  that  their  policy  has  no  guides  but  openness  and  good 
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Cdthtand  that  their  conduct  shall  be  conformable  to  these  prin- 
ciples/' They  say  concerning  their  government^  that «  yield- 
ing to  the  ardent  desire  by  which  it  is  animated  to  procure 
peace  for  the  French  republick,  and  for  all  nations,  it  will  not 
fear  to  diclan  itself  openly.  Charged  by  the  constitution  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws^  it  cannot  make  or  listen  to  any  pro- 
posal that  would  be  contrary  to  them.  The  constitutional 
act  does  not  permit  it  to  consent  to  any  alienation  of  that 
whichi  according  to  the  existing  laws,  constitutes  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republick.** 

««  With  respect  to  the  countries  occupied  by  the  French  ar^^ 
fines  and  which  have  not  ken  united  to  France^  they,,  as  well  as 
other  .interests  political  and  commercial,  may  become  the 
subject  of  a  negodation,  which  will  present  to  the  directory 
the  means  of  proving  how  much  it  desires  to  attain  speedily 
to  a  happy  pacification.  That  the  directory  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive in  this  respect  any  overtures  that  shall  be  just,  reasona- 
ble, and  compatable  with  the  dignity  of  the  republickJ*  On  the 
head  of  what  is  not  to  he  the  subject  of  negociation,  the  di- 
rectory is  clear  and  open.  As  to  what  may  be  a  tnatter  of 
treaty,  all  this  open  dealing  is  gone.  She  retires  into  her  shell. 
There  she  expects  overtures  from  jfoi/— -and  you  are  to  guess 
what  she  shall  judge  just^  reasonable,,  and  above  all,  compatible 
with  her  dignity. 

In  the  records  of  pride  there  does  not  exist  so  insulting  a 
declaration.  It  is  insolent  in  words,  in  manner,  but  in  sub- 
stance it  b  not  only  insulting  but  alarming.  It  is  a  specimen 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  masters  we  are  preparing' 
for  our  humbled  country.  Their  openness  and  candour  con-> 
sist  in  a  direct  avowal  of  their  despotism  and  ambition.  We 
know  that  their  declared  resolution  had  >6en  to  surrender  no 
object  belonging  to  France  previous  to  the  war.  They  had 
resolved,  that  the  repubtick  was  entire,  and  must  remain  so. 
As  to  what  she  has  conquered  from  the  allies  and  united  to 
the  same  indivbible  body,  it  is  of  the  same  nature.  That  is, 
the  allies  are  to  give  up  whatever  conquests  they  have  made 
or  may  make  upon  France,  but  all  which  she  has  vio- 
lently ravished  from  her  neighbours,  and  thought  fit  to 
appropriate^  are  not  to  become  so  much  as  objects  of  nego- 
ciation^ 
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In  this  unity  and  indiyistbilstjr  of  jpoosessicif  are  tank  ten 
iounense  and  wealthy  provinoes^  faU  of  strong,  flourishing 
and  oppulent  cities,  (the  Austrian  Netherlands,)  the  {wrt  of 
Europe  the  most  necessary  to  preserve  any  communkation 
between  this  kingdom  and  its  natural  allies,  next  to  Holland 
the  most  interesting  to  this  country,  «nd  without  whidi  Hol- 
land must  virtually  belong  to  France.  Savoy  and  Nice,  the 
keys  of  Italy,  and  the  citadel  in  her  hands  to  bridle  Switzer- 
hnd,  are  in  that  consoUdaticm.  The  important  territory  of 
Liege  is  torn  out  of  the  heart  of  the  empire.  All  these  ar^ 
integrant  parts  of  the  republicli^  not  to  be  subject  to  any  dis- 
cussion, or  to  be  purchased  by  any  Equivalent.  Why  ?  be- 
cause there  is  a  law  which  prevents  it.  What  bw  i  The  law 
of  nations?  The  acknowledged  puUick  law  of  Europe? 
Treaties  and  conventions  of  parties  ?  No  I  not  a  pretence 
of  the  kind.  It  is  a  declaration  nOt  made  in  consequence  of 
any  prescription  on  her  side,  not  on  any  cession  or  derdlct]On» 
actual  or  tacit,  of  otbcfr  powers.  It  b  a  dedaratiiHi  pendente 
lite  in  the  middle  of  a  war,  ope  princ^nd.  object  of  which  was 
originally  the  defence,  and  has  since  been  the  reci»veiy  of 
these  very  countries. 

This  strange  law  is  not  made  for  a  trivial  object,  not  for  a 
single  port,  or  for  a  single  fortress,  but  for  a  great  kingdom  ; 
for  the  religion,  the.  morals,  the  laws,  the  liberties,  th^  live^ 
and  fortunes  of  millions  of  human  ci'eatures,  who  without 
their  consent,  or  that  of  their  lawful  govermnEnt,are^  by  an 
arbitrary  act  of  this  regicide  and  homicide  ^government,  which 
they  pdl  a  law,  incorporated  into  their  tyranay* 

In  other  words,  their  will  is  the  law,  not  only  at  home, 
but  as  to  the  concerns  of  every  nation.  Who  has  made  that 
law  but  the  regicide  republick  itself,  whose  laws,  like  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  they  cannot  alter  or  abrogate,  or 
even  so  much  as  take  into  consideration  ?  Withoilt  the  leai^t 
ceremony  Or  compliment,  they  have  sent  out  df  the  vTorld 
whole  sets  of  laws  and  lawgivers.  They  have  swftpt  away  the 
y0ry  constitutions  under  which  the  legislatures  acted,  and 
th^  law9  were  made.  £ven  the  Amdamental  saered  rights  of 
man  they  have  not  scrupled  to  profisne.  They  have  set  this 
holy  code  at  nought  with  ignominy  and  scorn.  Thus  they 
treat  all  their  dom^stick  laws  and  constitutions^  and  «ven 
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wjiat.they  had  tomidered  as  a  law  of  nattfre ;  but  wliatever 
they  have  piit  their  seal  on  for  the  (mrposes  of  their  ambitioiit 
and  the  niki  of  their  neighboai^)  this  ^kme  is  ifiviftlnerable» 
impassaUef  tinmortal.  Attaining  to  be  masters  0f  every  thing 
human  tmA  ^vmoi  hei«k  and  here  atone,  it  «eenis  th^y  are 
limited*  ^  cooped  Imd  -oabined  in ;"  and  this  okaii«pe»lsent  le* 
gislature  finds  itsdf  whdliy  withetat  the  power  <]if«xercisiiig 
its  iavoarite  attribute,  the  love  of  "peace.  In  other  wordi^ 
they  are  powerful  to  vsnrp,  impotent  to  Restore ;  and  equally 
by  their  power  and  their  in^otence  they  a^gran^e  them- 
selves, and  weaken  «id  bnpoveriah  yon  and  aH  olher  nations. 
Nothing  can^  be  more  proper  or  floore  manly  than  die  state 
publication  called  a  n^een  this  |»ro^difigi  dated  Downing 
street,  the  l^h  df  April,  1796.  Only  diat  it  is  better  ex-» 
pressed, it  perfectly  agt*ee8  whhthetipinion  I  have  baleen  the 
liberty  of  sabontting  toyoor^onsiddratton**  I  place  it  helow 
at  fidl  length  ai  ^  justification  in  thinking  A»  this  asu>n<* 
ishtUg  pcipier  from  Ae  Directory  is  not  only  a  direct  negative 
10  all  treaty*  but  is  a  t^^ection  of  «very  principle  upon  which 
treacles  cMiM  be  made.  To  admit  it  for  a  moment  were  to 
erectthis  pflNvee,  usurped  -at  home»  into  a  legblatnre  to  gevw 
em  itiankiML    It  is aiiaulhority  that^on  a  thousand  occasions 

*  **  Thb  OcHin  hat^eeo,  with-v^ec,  liow  tu  the  tone  and  tpirit  of  that 
answer,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demand*  which  it  contuns,  and  the 
manner  of  announcing  them,  are  remote  from  any  dispositions  for  peace. 

^The  inadmisnble  pretension  is  there  a'vOwed  of  appropriating  to  France 
slU  that  tiie-IaWB  exiitittg  th«re  tmy  IkiTe  comprised  under  tbe'denomination 
6f  French  territoiy, .  To  a  demaod^audi  tib  this,  la  added  an  vkpress  declan- 
tion  that  no  .proposal  contra^  to  it  will  be  made,  or  evealiatened  to.  And 
^en  this,  under  the  pretence  of  an  internal  regulation,  the  provisions  of 
which  are^iVhoUy 'foreign 'to  All  other  nations. 

«  While  Hieie  abp6aliam  shdll  he  persitted  in,  nothing  is  left  for  the 
King,*bvt  totprofeeaae^a  wvvqinllyjiMt  and  necessary. 
'  **  Whenever  his  enemies  shall  manifest  more.pacifick  sentiments,  his  Ma* 
jesty  will,  at  all  times,  be  eager  to  concur  in  them,  by  lending  himself,  in 
concert  wi^h  his  allies,  to  atl  soch  measures  as  shall  he  i-alculatcd  to  re-esrab-' 
lish  gekleftfftralH|ailfityoh'^eOndl|ft>tis  just,  honourable  and  permanent,  either 
by  tbeesOMiahaient of  a^fentoral  *eoogiress,  ^hieh thiBs'bteen  sohappily  the 
mems  of  rennringypace  to  Ewope.  -or  by  a  pittliminary  -diseuMion  of  the 
priucipUs  which  may  be  proposed,  on  either  side,  as  a  foundation  of  a  gene- 
ral pacification;  or,  lastly,  by  an  impartial  examination  of  any  other  way 
Which  may 'he  polntcsd  out  to  hftn  for  arriving  at  the  same  salutary  etviT 
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they  have  asserted  in  daim^  and  whenever  they  are  abkj  ex* 
erted  in  practice.  The  dereliction  of  this  whole  scheme  of 
policy  became^  therefore!  an  indispensable  previous  con^don 
to  all  renewal  of  treaty.  The  remark  of  the  Britbh  caUnet 
on  this  arrogant  and  tyraimiad  claim  is  natural  and  unavoida- 
ble. Our  ministry  state»  **  That  while  these  dispositiom  shall 
be  persisted  in,  nothing  is  left  far  the  ting  tut  to  prosecute  a  tvar 
that  is  just  and  necessary, ** 

It  was  of  course,  that  we  should  wait  until  the  enemy  shew* 
ed  some  sort  of  disposition  on  his  p»t  to  &lfil  this  condition. 
It  was  hoped  indeed  that  our  suppliant  strains  might  be  suf* 
fered  to  steal  into  the  august  ear  in  a  more  propitious  season. 
That  season,  however,  invoked  by  so  many  vows,  conjura- 
tions and  prayers,  did  not  come.  Every  declaration  of  hos- 
tility renovated,  and  every  act  pursued  with  double  animosi- 
ty—-the  over-running  of  Lombardy— the  subjugation  of 
Piedmont— the  possession  of  its  impregnable  fortresses— the 
seizing  on  all  the  neutral  states' of  Italy— our  expulsion  from 
Leghorn^nstances  for  ever  renewed,  for  our  expulsion 
from  Genoa — Spun  rendered  subject  to  them  and  hostile  to 
us— 'Portugal  bent  under  the  yoke— half  the  empire  over-run 
and  ravaged,  were  the  only  signs  which  this  mild  republick 
thought  proper  to  manifest  of  her  pacifick  sentiments^^— 
Every  demonstration  of  an  implacable  rancour  and  an  un- 
tameable  pride  were  the  only  encouragements  we  received  to 
the  renewal  of  our  supplications. 

Here  therefore  they  and  we  were  fixed.  Nothing  was 
left  to  the  British  ministry  but  **  to  prosecute  a  war  just  and 
necessary''-*^  war  equally  just  as  at  the  time  of  our  engaging 
in  it— a  war  become  ten  times  more  necessary  by  every  thing  ' 
which  happened  afterwards.  This  resolution  was  soon,  how- 
ever, forgot.  It  felt  the  heat  of  the  season  and  melted 
away.  New  hopes  were  entertained  from  supplication.  No 
expectations,  indeed,  were  then  formed  from  renewing  a 
direct  application  to  the  French  re^cides  through  the  agent- 
general  for  the  humiliation  of  sovereigns.  At  length  a  step 
was  taken  in  degradation  which  even  went  lower  than  all  the 
rest.  Deficient  in  mentis  of  our  own,  a  mediator  was  to  be 
sought — and  we  lo<dced  for  that  mediator  at  Berlin !  The 
king  of  Prussia's  merits  in  abandoning  the  general  cause 
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might  have  obtsuned  for  him  some  sort  of  influence  in  favour 
ef  those  whom  he  had  deserted  i  but  I  have  never  heard  that 
hk  Prussian  majesty  had  lately  discovered  so  marked  an  af- 
feaion  for  the  court  of  St.  James's,  or  for  the  court  of  Vien- 
na,  as  to  excite  much  hope  of  his  interposing  a  very  powerful 
mediation  to  deliver  them  from  the  distresses  into  which  he 
had  brought  them. 

If  humiliation  is  the  element  in  which  we  live>  if  it  is  become 
not  only  our  occasional  policy  but  our  habit,  no  great  objection 
can  be  made  to  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  diversified  ; 
though,  I  confess,  I  cannot  be  charmed  with  the  idea  of  our 
exposing  our  lazar  sores  at  the  door  of  every  proud  servitor 
of  the  French  republick,  where  the  court-dogs  will  not  deign 
•to  lick  them.  We  had,  if  I  am  not  mistaken^  a  minister  at 
that  court,  who  might  try  its  temper,  and  recede  and  ad« 
vance  as  he  found  backwardness  or  encouragement.  But  to 
send  a  gentleman  there  on  no  other  errand  than  this,  and 
with  no  assurance  whatever  that  he  should  not  find,  what  he 
did  find^  a  repulse,  seems  to  me  to  go  far  beyond  all  the  de- 
mands of  a  humiliation  merely  politick.  I  hope,  it  did  not 
arise  from  a  predilection  for  that  mode  of  conduct. 

The  cup  of  bitterness  was  not,  however,  drained  to  the 
dregs.  Basle  and  Berlin  were  not  sufiicient.  After  so  ma« 
ny  and  so  diversified  repulses,  we  ivere  resolved  to  make 
another  experiment,  and  to  try  another  mediator.  Among 
the  unhappy  gentlemen  in  whose  persons  royalty  is  insulted 
and  degraded  at  the  seat  of  plebeian  pride,  and  upstart  foso- 
lence,  there  b  a  minister  from  Denmark  at  Paris.  Without 
any  previous  encouragement  to  that,  any  more  than  the  other 
steps,  we  sent  through  this  turnpike  to  deaaiand  a  passport  for 
a  person  who  on  our  part  was  to  solicit  peace  in  the  metropo^ 
lis,  at  the  footstool  of  regicide  itself.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  one  of  those  degraded  beings  could  have  in- 
fluence enough  to  settle  any  part  of  the  terms  in  favour  of 
the  candidates  for  further  degradation ;  besides,  such  inter- 
vention would  be  a  direct  breach  in  their  system,  which  did 
not  permit  one  sovereign  power  to  utter  a  word  in  the  con- 
cerns of  his  equal. — Another  repube.-— We  were  desired  to 
apply  directly  in  our  persons.— We  submitted  and  made  the 
application. 
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It  might  be  thought  that  here,  at  Icogtht  we  had  touched 
the  bottom  of  humiliation ;  our  lead  was  brought  up  covered 
with  mud.  But  <<  in  tlie  lowest  deep^  a  lower  deep"*  was  to 
open  for  us  stiA  more  profound  abysses  of  disgrace  and  shame. 
However,  in  we  leaped*  We  eame  forward  in  our  own 
name. .  The  passport,  such  a  passport  and  safe  conduct  as 
would  be  granted  to  thieves,  who  might  come  in  to  betray 
their  accomplices,  and  no  better,  was  granted  to  British  sup- 
plication. To  leave  no  doubt  of  its  spirit,  as  soon  as  the  ru- 
mour of  this  act  of  condescension  could  get  abroad,  it  was 
formally  announced  with  an  explanation  from  authority,  con^ 
taining  an  invective  against  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain, 
their  habitual  firauds,  their  proverbial,  punick  perfidy.  No 
such  state  paper,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  negociation  for  peace, 
has  ever  yet  appeared.  Very  few  declarations  of  war  have 
ever  shewn  so  much  and  so  unqualified  animosity.  I  place  it 
below*  as  a  diplomatick  curiosity,  and  in  order  to  be  better 

*  €^lal  Nokt  extrackdfrom  tbe  Jwmal  of  the  D^tnders  of  the  Country* 
**  Executive  Directory* 

**  DiflSsrent  Journals  have  advanced  that  an  English  plenipotendaiy  had 
reached  Paris,  and  had  presented  himself  to  the  executive  directory,  but  that 
hb  propoHtions  not  havisji^  appeared  satisfactory,  he  had  received  orders 
instantly  to  quit  France. 

**  All  these  assertions  are  equally  fake. 

**  The  notices  given,  in  the  English  papers,  of  a  minister  having  been  sent  * 
to  Paris,  there  to  treat  of  peace,  bring  to  recoUectioa  the  iivertures  of  Mr. 
Wickhtm  to  the  ambassador  of  the  republic^  at  Baaie,  and  the  rumours  cir- 
culated relative  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hammond  to  the  court  of  Prussia. 
The  ifuig.ii/ica»ce,  or  rather  the  suSiU  dufJicity,the  PUNICK  style  of  Mr.  Wick- 
ham*8  note,  is  not  forgotten.  A  ccordfaig  to  the  partisans  of  the  English  min- 
istry, it  was  to  Paris  that  Mf.  Hammond  was  to  come  to  speak  for  peace : 
when  his  destination  bfidfrne  publick,  and  it  was  known  that  he  went  to 
Prussia,  the  same  writer  repeated  ^t  it  was  to  acceU«#ite  a  peace,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  object,  now  ^;|ei^fppioWi4  of  this  negociation,  was  to  engage 
Prussia  to  break  her  treaties  with  the  republick,  and  to  return  into  the  coa- 
lition—the court  of  Berlin,  faithfiil  to  its  engagements,  repulsed  these  ^Jd" 
imu  propositions.  But  in  converting  ^is  intrigue  into  a  mission  for  peace, 
the  English  ministry  joined  to  .jthe  hope  of  giving  a  new  enen^  to  France, 
that  ofJMStiJying  the  continuance  of  tie  tvar  i»  the  eyes  of  the  English  nation f  ami  of 
throwing  all  the  odium  of  it  on  the  French  government.  Such  was  also  the  aim  of 
Mr.  Wickham*S  note.  Such  is  still  that  rfthe  notices  given  at  this  time  in  the  Eng- 
lish /takers.' 

**  This  aim  will  appear  evident,  if  we  reflect  how  difficult  it  is,  that,  the 
ambitious  government  of  England  should  sincerely  wish  for  a  peace  that 
would  stsatehfram  it  Ut  maritime  prtponderancy^  vjould  rfesiabUsh  the  freedom  of  the 
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uaderstbodt  in  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  upon  a  piece 
which  mdeed  defies  all  description—- *<None  but  itself  can  be 
its  paraUel.'' 

I  pass  by  all  the  insolence  and  contumely  of  the  perform- 
ance^ as  it  comes  from  them.  The  present  question  is  not 
how  we  are  to  be  afiected  with  it  in  regard  to  our  dignity. 
That  is  gone«  I  shall  say  no  mofe  about  it.  Light  lie  thd 
earth  on  the  ashes  of  English  pride.  I  shall  only  observe 
upon  it  po/ttical/jy  and  as  furnishing  a  direction  for  our  own 
conduct  in  this  low  business.  ^ 

The  very  idea  of  a  negotiation  for  peace,  whatever  the  in- 
ward sentiments  of  the  party  may  be^  implies  some  confidence 
in  their  faith,  some  degree  of  belief  in  the  professions  which 
are  made  concerning  it.  A  temporary  and  occasional  crediti 
at  least,  is  granted.  Otherwise  men  stumble  on  the  very 
threshold.  I  therefore  wish  to  ask  what  hope  we  tzn  have 
of  their  good  faith,  who,  as  the  very  basis  of  the  negotiation^ 
assume  the  ill  faith  and  treachery  of  those  they  have  to  deal 
with  ?  The  t^rms,  as  against  us,  must  be  such  as  imply  a  full 
security  against  a  treacherous  conduct-r-that  is,  such  terms  as 
this  directory  stated  in  its  first  declaration,  to  place  us  <<  in  an 
utter  impossibility  of  executing  our  wretched  projects."  This 
is  the  omen,  and  the  sole  omen,  under  which  we  have  con«* 
sented  to  open  our  treaty. 

The  second  observation  I  have  to  make  upon  it,  (much  con<^ 


sMSf  tvouUgivsanew  im^uketothe  SpanUb^  Duicht  and  Frencl)' marines^  and  would 
carry  to  th*  highest  d^ree  <}f  prosperity  the  industry  and  commerce  of  thos^ 
nadons  in  tvhich  it  has  ahrays  fimnd  rmi//,  and  which  it  has  considered  as 
tmemia  of  its  commerce,  when  they  wefe  tired  of  being  its  dupes* 

**  But  there  wiU  m  longer  U  any  credit  given  to  tbepacifici  intentions  of  the  Eng" 
Bsh  ministry t  when  it  is  inown,  that  its  gold  and  its  intrigues^  its  open  practices  ^  and  its 
insinnaiions,  Sfsitgi  m^re^an  cner  tie  caiinet  of  Vienna,  and  are  one  of  the  prineipal  oh* 
tt9eUt  to  tte  nef^oMkm  which  that  cabinet  W9uld  of  itself  he  indued  to  enter  on  for 
peace, 

**  They  will  no  longer  he  credited^  finally,  when  the  moment  of  the  rumour 
of  these  overtures  being  circulated  is  considered.  The  English  nation  supports 
knpatientfy  the  conhnvance  of  the  war^  a  reply  must  he  wsade  to  its  complaints^  its  reproach^ 
es :  tb^  parliament  is  about  to  re-open  its  sittings,  the  mouths  of  the  orators 
who  will  declaim  against  the  war  must  be  shut,  the  demand  of  new  taxes 
must  be  justified ;  and  to  obtain  these  results,  it  is  necessary  to  be  enabled  to 
adva&ce,^hat^thc  French  government  refuses  every  reasonahJ^  proposition  ot 
peace.*' 

Vol.  IV.  U  ff 
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nected  undoubtedly  with  the  first,)  b,  that  they  have  inform- 
ed you  of  the  result  they  propose  from  the  kind  of  peace 
they  mean  to  grant  you ;  that  is  to  say,  the  union  they  pro- 
pose among  nations,  with  the  view  of  rivalling  our  trade  and 
destroying  our  naval  power :  and  this  they  suppose  (and  with 
good  reason  too)  must  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  their  peace* 
It  forms  one  of  their  principal  grounds  for  suspecting  our 
ministers  could  not  be  in  good  earnest  in  their  proposition. 
They  make  no  scruple  before  hand  to  tell  you  the  whole  of 
what  they  intend  ;  and  this  is  what  we  call,  in  the  modem 
style,  the  acceptance  of  a  proposition  for  peace !  In  old  lan- 
guage it  would  be  called  a  most  haughty,  offensive,  and  in- 
solent rejection  to  ail  treaty. 

Thirdly,  they  tell  you  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  per^d- 
ious  policy  which  dictates  your  delusive  offer  ^  that  is,  the 
design  of  cheating  not  only  them,  but  the  people  of  England, 
against  whose  interest  and  inclination  this  war  is  supposed  to 
be  carried  on.  If  we  proceed  in  this  business,  under  thb 
preliminary  declaration,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  admit,  (now 
for  the  third  time)  by  something  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
words,  the  truth  of  the  charges  of  every  kind  which  they 
make  upon  the  British  ministry,  and  the  grounds  of  those 
foul  imputations^  The  language  used  by  us,  which  in  other 
circumstances  would  not  be  exceptionable,  in  this  case  tends 
very  strongly  to  confirm  and  realise  the  suspicion  of  our  en- 
emy. I  mean  the  declaration,  that  if  we  do  not  obtain  such 
terms  of  peace  as  suits  our  opinion  of  what  our  interests  re^ 
quire,  tken,  and  in  that  case,  we  shall  continue,  the  war  with 
vigour.  This  offer  so  reasoned,  plainly  implies,  that  without 
it,  our  leaders  themselves  entertain  great  doubts  of  the  opin- 
ion and  good  affections  of  the  British  people }  otherwise  there 
does  not  appear  any  cause,  why  we  should  proceed  under 
the  scandalous  construction  of  our  enemy,  upon  the  former 
offer  made  by  Mr.  Wickham,  and  on  the  new  offer  made  di- 
rectly at  Paris*  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  a  sense  of  dignity^ 
but  from  the  danger  of  radicating  that  false  sentiment  in  the 
breasts  of  the  enemy;  that  I  think,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
declaration,  we  cannot  with  the  least  hope  of  a  good  event, 
or  indeed,  with  any  regard  to  the  common  safety,  proceed  in 
the  train  of  this  negotiation.     I  wish  ministry  would  serious- 
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\y  consider  the  importance  of  their  seeming  to  confirm  the 
enemy  in  an  opinion,  that  his  frequent  use  of  appeals  to  the 
people  against  their  government  has  not  been  without  its  ef- 
fect. If  it  puts  an  end  to  this  war,  it  will  render  another  im- 
practicaUe* 

Whoever  goes  to  the  directorial  presence  under  this  pass- 
port, with  this  offensive  comment,  and  foul  explanation,  goes, 
in  the  avowed  sense  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent,  as  the 
instrument  of  a  government  dissociated  from  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  both 
the  people  of  France  and  the  people  of  England.  He  goes 
out  the  declared  emissary  of  a  faithless  ministry.  He  has 
perfidy  for  his  credentials.  He  has  national  weakness  for 
his  full  powers.  I  yet  doubt  whether  any  one  can  be  found 
to  invest  himself  with  that  character.  If  there  should,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  read  his  instructions  on  the  answer 
which  he  is  to  give  to  the  directory,  in  case  they  should  re- 
peat to  him  the  substance  of  the  manifesto  which  he  carries 
with  him  in  his  portf<riio. 

So  much  for  the  Jlrst  manifesto  of  the  regicide  court  which 
vrent  along  with  the  passport.  Lest  this  declaration  should 
seem  the  effect  of  haste,  or  a  mere  sudden  effusion  of  pride 
and  insolence,  on  full  deliberation,  about  a  week  after  comes 
out  a  second.  This  manifesto  is  dated  the  fifth  of  October, 
one  day  before  the  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  vigil  of 
the  festive  day  of  cordial  unanimity  so  happily  celebrated  by 
all  parties  in  the  British  parliament.  In  this  piece  the  regi- 
cides, our  worthy  friends  (I  call  them  by  advance  and  by 
courtesy  what  by  law  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call  them  hereaf- 
ter), our  worthy  friends,  I  say,  renew  and  enforce  the  form- 
er declaration  concerning  our  £iith  and  sincerity,  which  they 
pnned  to  our  passport.  On  three  other  points  which  run 
through  all  their  declarations,  they  are  more  explicit  thaa 
ever. 

First,  they  more  directly  undertake  to  be  the  real  reprier 
sentatives  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom :  and  on  a  supposi^ 
tlon,  in  which  they  agree  with  our  parliamentary  reformers, 
that  the  house  of  commons  is  not  that  representative,  the 
function  being  vacant,  they,  as  our  true  constitutional  organ, 
inform  his  majesty  and  the  world  pf  the  sense  of  the  nation* 
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They  t^Il  us  thlt  ^  the  English  peq>le  see  wkh  regret  his 
majesty's  government  squandered  away  the  funds  which  had 
been  granted  to  him,''  This  astonishing  assumption  of  the 
puMick  voice  of  England^  is  but  a  slight  foretaste  of  the  usur-* 
pation  which,  on  a  piec^>  we  may  be  assured  they  will  make 
of  all  the  powers  in  all  the  parts  of  our  vassal  constitution, 
<<  If  they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry  ?" 

Next  they  tell  us  a  condition  to  our  treaty  that»  '<  this  gov* 
<&rnment  must  abjure  the  unjust  hatred  it  bears  to  them*  9iid 
at  last  open  its  ears  to  the  voice  of  humanity." — ^Tridy  this 
is,  even  from  themi  an  extraordinary  demand.  Hitherto  it 
seems  we  have  put  wax  into  our  ears  to  shut  them  up  against 
the  tender,  soothing  strains,  in  the  ^ettuos9  of  humaiiityi 
warbled  from  the  throats  of  Reubel,  Carnot,  Tallien,  and  th^ 
whole  chorus  of  confiscators,  domiciliary  visitors,  committee^ 
men  of  research,  jurors  and  presidents  of  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals, regicides,  assassins,  massacrers,  and  septembrisers.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  discern  what  sort  of  humanity  oi^r  govero^ 
ment  is  to  learn  from  these  syren  singers.  Our  government 
also,  I  admit  with  some  reason,  as  9  step  towards  the  proposed 
fraternity,  is  required  to  abjure  the  unjust  hatred  which  it 
bears  to  this  body  of  honour  and  virtue.  I  thsu^  God  I  an» 
neither  a  minister  nor  a  leader  of  opposition.  I  protest  | 
(:annot  do  what  they  desire.  I  could  not  do  it  if  I  were  un« 
der  the  guillotine  \  or  ^  they  ingeniously  and  pl^as^tly  ^* 
press  it,  <<  looking  out  of  the  little  natiojial  window."  Evep 
at  that  opening  I  could  receive  none  of  th^  light.  |  am 
fortified  against  all  such  affections  by  the  declaration  of  tb^ 
government,  which  I  must  yet  consider  as  lawful,  made  on 
^he  29th  of  Qctober  1793*,  and  still  ringing  in  my  ^ars* 

•  «  In  their  place  ha«  succeeded  a  tystem  destructive  of  all  publicl;  order, 
laaintamed  by  proscriptions,  exiles  and  confiscations  without  number ;  by- 
arbitrary  imprisonment ;  by  masfacres  which  cannot  be  remembered  with- 
out horrour  ;  and  at  length  by  the  exe^able  murder  of  a  just  aad  benefi- 
cent sovereign,  and  Qf  the  iUustrioot  princefs,  who,  with  an  unshaken  finn- 
ncss,  has  shared  all  the  misfortuney  of  her  coyal  cpnaort,  hif  protr^ted  suf »- 
fenngs,  hi^  cruel  captivity,  and  his  ignominious  death.*'r-^  Tli^  (thf  a^ies) 
have  had  to  encounter  acts  of  aggression  without  pretext,  open  violations  (^ 
fill  treaties,  unprovoked  declarations  of  war ;  in  a  wordt  whatever  comip- 
^iqn,  intngue  or  violence  could  efifect  for  t)ie  purpose  so  <»paily  avowod,  of 
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Ti^  declaration  was  transmutted  90t  oidy  tp  all  our  com- 
manders by  sea  and  land,  but  to  our  ministers  in  overy  court 
of  Europe.  It  is  the  fnou  eloquent  and  highly  finished  in 
the  style,  the  most  judicious  in  the  choice  of  tofid^s^  the 
most  orderly  in  the  arrangement,  and  the  mo^  ridi  in  the 
cdouring,  without  eiqploying  the  smaller  degree  of  exag^ 
geration,  of  any  state  paper  that  has  ever  yet  appeared.  An 
ancient  writer,  Plutarch,  I  think  it  is,  quotes  some  verses  on 
the  eloquence  of  Pericles,  who  is  called  *f  the  only  orator  th^t 
left  stings  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers-"  Like  his^  the  ela«- 
quence  of  the  declaration,  not  contradicting,  but  enforcin|[ 
sentiments  of  the  truest  humanity,  has  left  stings  that  have 
penetrated  more  than  skin-deep  into  my  inind  (  and  never 

Mibvertmg  all  the  imtiaitioiu  of  society,  ^ad  of  eu$admg  oyer  all  the  ^f* 
tions  of  £ttn>pe  that  copfution,  whi^  has  proflvced  the  miaeiy  of  France^"-v 
**  This  state  of  things  cannot  exist  in  France  without  involving  all  the  sur- 
Vounding  powen  in  one  common  danger,  without  giving  them  the  right, 
without  imposing  it  upon  t|icm  as  a  duty,  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  evil, 
which  esists  only  by  the  siicceisive  vi^tion  of  aU  lav  and  all  property,  aQ# 
which  attacks  the  fundamental  principles  by  which  ipankipri  is  uoiied  in  the. 
bonds  of  civil  society."—**  The  king  would  impose  none  other  than  e^uitf- 
ble  and  moderate  conditions,  not  such  as  the  expence,  the  risks  and  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  war  might  justify ;  but  such  as  his  majesty  thinks  himself  under 
the  indispensable  necevity  of  requiring,  with  a  view  to  dicse  considerations, 
and  stiU  more  to  that  of  his  om  security  ai>d  of  the  futi|re  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  His  majesty  desires  nothing  more  sincerely  than  thus  to  terroinatf 
a  war,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  all  the  calamities  of 
which,  as  now  experienced  by  France,  are  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  am- 
bilioii,  theperiidy  and  the  violence  of  those,  whose  crimes  have  involved 
their  own  oovatiy  in  miserjri  and  disgnijped  all  civilined  nattons.***!-"  The 
king  promises  on  iiis  part  the  suspemion  of  hostilities,  friendship,  ^nd  (as 
far  as  the  course  of  events  will  allow,  of  which  the  will  of  man  cannot  dis- 
pose) security  and  protection  to  all  those  who,  by  declaring  for  a  monarchi- 
cal form  of  goyeenmeBt,  shall  shake  off  the  yoke  of  sanguinary  anarchy ;  of 
that  anarchy  whi(:h  haa  broken  all  the  mosf  sacred  bonds  of  society,  dissolved 
all  the  rebtions  of  dyil'life,  violated  every  righf,  confounded  every  duty; 
which  uses  the  name  pf  liberty  to  e](ercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annih- 
ilate aU  property,  to  seize  on  all  possessions ;  which  founds  its  power  on 
the  pieteo^  oeosent  of  the  p^ple,  and  itself  carries  iire  and  sword  through 
enenstve  i^rqivin^es  knf  haying  demanded  (heir  laws,  their  religion,  and 
their  Arv/v/  Mvprtif^^* 

Declaration  tent  by  his  majesty's  command  to  the  commanders 
of  his  majesty's  fleets  and  armies  employed  against  France,  and 
to  his  majesty^s  ministers  employed  at  foreign  courte. 
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can  they  be  extracted  by  all  the  surgery  of  murdei' ;  never 
can  the  throbbings  they  have  created^  be  assuaged  by  all  the 
emollient  cataplasms  of  robbery  and  confiscation.  I  cannot 
love  the  repuUick. 

The  third  point  which  they  have  more  clearly  expressed 
than  ever,  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  rest ;  and  with 
them  furnishes  a  complete  view  of  the  regicide  system.  For 
they  demand  as  a  condition,  without  which  our  ambassador 
of  obedience  cannot  b;  received  with  any  hope  of  success, 
that  he  shall  be  <<  provided  with  full  powers  to  negociate  a 
peace  between  the  French  republick  and  Great  Britain,  and 
to  conclude  it  definitively  between  the  two  powers.**  With 
their  spear  they  draw  a  circle  about  us.  They  will  hear 
nothing  of  a  joint  treaty.  We  must  make  a  peace  separately 
from  our  allies.  We  must,  as  the  very  first  and  preliminary 
step,  be  guilty  of  that  perfidy  towards  our  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, with  which  they  reproach  us  in  our  transactions  with 
them  our  enemies.  We  are  called  upon  scandalously  to  be- 
tray the  fundamental  securities  to  ourselves  and  to  all  nations. 
In  my  opinion  (it  is  perhaps  but  a  poor  one)  if  we  are  meanly 
bold  enough  to  send  an  ambassador  such  as  this  ofiicial  note 
of  the  enemy  requires,  we  cannot  even  dispatch  our  emissary 
without  danger  of  being  charged  with  a  breach  of  our  alii- 
ance.  Government  now  understands  the  full  meaning  of 
the  passport. 

Strange  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  ways  of  thinking 
and  in  the  feelings  of  men :  but,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
coalition  of  parties  indeed,  and  a  kind  of  unheard-of  unanim- 
ity in  publick  councils,  which  can  impose  this  new-discovered 
system  of  negociation,  as  sound  national  policy  on  the  under- 
standing of  a  spectator  of  this  wonderful  scene,  who  judges 
on  the  principles  of  any  thing  he  ever  before  saw,  read,  or 
heard  of,  and  above  all,  on  the  understanding  of  a  person 
who  has  in  his  eye  the  transactions  of  the  last  seven  years. 

I  know  it  is  supposed,  that  if  good  terms  of  capitulation 
are  not  granted,  after  we  have  thus  so  repeatedly  hung  out 
the  white  flag,  the  national  spirit  will  revive  with  tenfold 
ardour.  This  is  an  experiment  cautiously  to  be  made.  Re^ 
cuier  pour  mieux  sauteff  according  to  the  French  by-word, 
cannot  be  trusted  to  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct.     To  diet  a 
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tnan  into  weakness  and  languor,  afterwards  to  give  him  the 
greater  strength,  has  more  of  the  empirick  than  the  rational 
physician.  It  is  true  that  some  persons  have  been  kicked 
into  courage }  and  this  is  no  bad  hint  to  give  to  those  who 
are  too  forward  and  liberal  in  bestowing  insults  and  outrages 
on  their  passive  companions.  But  such  a  course  does  not  at 
first  view  appear  a  well-chosen  discipline  to  form  men  to  a 
nice  sense  of  honour,  or  a  quick  resentment  of  injuries.  A 
long  habit  of  humiliation  does  not  seem  a  very  good  prepara- 
tive to  manly  and  vigorous  sentiment.  It  may  not  leave, 
perhaps,  enough  of  energy  in  the  mind  fairly  to  discern  what 
are  good  terms  or  what  are  not.  Men  low  and  dispirited 
may  regard  those  terms  as  not  at  all  amiss,  which  in  another 
state  of  mind  they  would  think  intolerable :  if  they  grow 
peevish  in  this  state  of  mind,  they  may  be  roused,  not  against 
the  enemy  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  fear,  but  against 
the  ministry,*  who  are  more  within  their  reach,  and 
who  have  refused  conditions  that  are  not  unreasonable, 
from  power  that  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  irre- 
sistible. 

If  all  that  for  some  months  I  have  heard  have  the  least 
foundation,  I  hope  it  has  not,  the  ministers  are,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  much  to  be  blamed,  as  their  condition  is  to  be  la^ 
mented.  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  that  these  pro- 
ceedings are  not  in  their  origin  properly  theirs.  It  is  said 
that  there  b  a  secret  in  the  house  of  commons.  It  is  said 
that  ministers  act  not  according  to  the  votes,  but  according 
to  the  dispositions,  of  the  majority.  I  hear  that  the  minority 
has  long  since  spoken  the  general  sense  of  the  nation ;  and 
that  to  prevent  those  who  compose  it  from  having  the  open 
and  avowed  lead  in  that  house,  or  perhaps  in  both  houses,  it 
was  necessary  to  pre-occupy  their  ground,  and  to  take  their 
propositions  out  of  their  mouths,  even  with  the  hazard  of 
being  afterwards  reproached  with  a  compliance  which  it  was 
foreseen  would  be  fruitless. 

If  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  be,  as  I  hear  it  is, 
for  an  immediate  peace  with  regicide,  without  so  much  as 
considering  our  publick  and  solemn  engagements  to  the  par- 

*  Ut  lethargtcus  hie,  cum  fit  pugil,  et  medictnn  nrget.    Hok  . 
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ty  in  Vtmce  whose  oavse  we  hid  espoused>  or  the  eag:^;e« 
menu  expressed  in  our  gstieral  aitiances^  not  colywitli* 
out  an  enquiry  into  the  tennsr  but  with  a  certain  knowl- 
edge that  none  but  the  worst  terms  will  be  offered^  h 
is  all  o?er  with  us.  It  is  strange,  but  it  may  be  true>  that  as 
the  danger  from  jacobinism  is  iacreased  io  my  eyes  and  in 
yours,  the  fear  of  k  is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  who 
formerly  regarded  it  with  horrour^  It  seemsi  they  act  under 
the  impression  of  terrours  of  another  sort)  whkh  have  fright- 
ened them  out  of  their  first  apprehensions*  But  let  th«r 
fears  or  their  hopes,  or  their  desires,  be  what  they  w^H^  they 
should  recollect,  that  they  who  would  make  peace  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  terms,  make  a  surrender*  They 
are  conquered*  They  do  not  treat )-  they  receive  the  law. 
Is  this  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  England?  Then  the 
people  of  England  are  contented  to  seek  in  the  kindness  of  a 
foreign  systematick  enemy,  combined  with  a  dangerous  he* 
tion  at  home,  a  security  which  they  cannot  find  in  their  own 
patriotbm  and  their  own  courage*  They  are  willing  to  trust 
to  the  sympathy  of  regicides,  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
monardiy*  They  are  content  to  rest  their  religion  on  the 
piety  of  atheists  by  establishment.  They  are  satisfied  to  seek 
in  the  clemency  of  practised  murderers  the  security  of  their 
lives*  'They  are  (leased  to  confide  dieir  property  to  the  safe- 
guard of  those  who  are  robbers  by  inclination,  interest,  habits 
and  system.  If  thb  be  our  deliberate  mind,  truly  we  deserve 
to  lose^  what  it  is  impossible  we  should  long  retain,  the  name 
of  a  nation* 

In  matters  of  state,  a  constitutienal  competence  to  act,  is 
in  many  cases  the  smallest  part  of  the  question*  Without 
disputing  (God  forbid  I  should  dispute)  the  sole  competence 
of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  each  in  its  province^  to  de* 
cide  on  war  and  peace,  I  venture  t6  say,  no  war  cam  be  long 
carried  on  against  the  will  of  the  people*  This  war,  in  par- 
ticular, cannot  be  carried  on  unless  they  are  enthusiastically 
in  favour  of  it*  Acquiescence  wUl  not  do.  There  must  be 
zeaL  Universal  zeal  in  such  a  cause,  and  at  such  a  time  as 
this  is,  cannot  be  looked  for ;  neither  is  it  necessary*  Zeal 
in  the  larger  part  carries  the  force  of  the  whole*  Without 
this,  no  govern'hient,  certainly  not  our  government,  is  capa- 
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Me  of  a  great  war.  None  of  the  ancient  regular  govero- 
flueitts  have  wherewithal  to  £gbt  abroad  with  a  foreign  foe, 
and  at  hoone  t^  overcome  repining,  reluctance,  and  chicane. 
It  most  be  tome  portentous  thing,  like  regicide  Franc;)?,  that 
can  exhibit  sudi  a  prodigy.  Y^t  even  she,  the  mother  of 
monsters,  more  protifick  than  the  country  of  old  called  Ferax 
monjfrtrum^  shews  symptoms  of  being  almost  effete  already ; 
imd  she  inil  be  so»  unless  the  fallow  of  a  peace  comes  to  re^ 
emit  her  lerttHty.  But  whatever  may  be  represented  con* 
ceming  the  meanness  of  the  popular  spirit,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
think  so  desperately  of  the  British  nation.  Our  minds,  as  t 
said,  are  light,  but  they  are  not  dep^ved.  We  are  dread- 
fully open  to  ddusion  and  to  dejection ;  but  we  are  capable 
of  being  animated  and  undeceived. 

It  cannot  be  concealed.  We  ai'e  a  divided  people.  But* 
in  divisions,  where  a  part  is  to  be  taken,  we  are  to  make  a 
muster  of  our  strength,  t  have  often  endeavoured  to  com-^ 
pute  and  to  class  those  who,  an  any  political  view,  are  to  be 
called  the  people*  Without  doing  something  of  this  sort 
we  must  proceed  absurdly.  We  should  not  be  much  wiser, 
if  we  pretended  to  very  great  accuracy  in  our  estimates  but 
I  diinlc,  in  the  calculation  I  have  made«  the  errour  cannot  be 
very  material.  In  England  an4  Scotland,  I  compute  that 
those  of  adult  age,  not  declining  in  life,  of  tolerable  leisure 
for  sdch  discussions,  and  of  some  means  of  information,  more, 
or  less,  and  who  are  above  menial  dependence,  (or  what  vir- 
tually is  such)  may  amount  to  about  four  hundred  thousands 
There  b  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  body  is  that  representative ;  and  on  this  body, 
more  than  on  the  legal  eonstituent,  the  artiBcial  representa- 
tive depends.  This  is  the  British  publidt ;  and  it  is  a  pub* 
lick  very  numerous.  He  rest,  when  feeble,  are  the  objects 
tif  protection ;  when  strong,  the  means  of  force.  They  who 
affi^ct  to  cotisider  that  part  of  us  in  any  other  lights  insult 
while  they  cajole  us  }  they  do  not  want  us  for  counsellors  in 
deliberation,  but  to  list  us  as  soldiers  for  battle. 

Of  these  four  hundred  thousand  political  citizens,  I  look 
upon  one  fifth,  or  about  eighty  thousand,  to  be  pure  jaco« 
bins ;  utterly  incapaUe  of  an^iendment ;  objects  of  eternal 
vigilance ;  and  when  they  break  out,  of  legal  constraint.    On 
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these,  no  reason,  no  argument,  no  exantple,  no  m/ttenbUe 
authority,  can  have  the  slightest  influence.  They  desire  a 
change  j  and  they  will  have  it  if  they  can.  DF  they  cannot 
have  it  by  English  cabal,  they  will  make  no  sort  of  Scrapie  «f 
having  it  by  the  cabal  of  France,  into  which  already  tbey  are 
virtually  incorporated.  It  is  only  their  assured  and  confident 
expectation  of  the  advantages  of  French  fraternity  and  the 
approaching  blessings  of  regicide  intercourse,  that  skins  ova* 
their  mischievous  dispositions  with  a  momentary  quiet. 

This  minority  is  great  and  formidable.  I  do  not  know 
whether  if  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom,  I 
should  wish  to  be  encumbered  with  a  larger  body  of  parti- 
sans. They  are  more  easily  disciplined  and  directed  than  tf 
the  number  were  greater.  These,  by  their  spirit  pfintrigne, 
and  by  their  restless  agitating  activity,  are  of  a  force  hr  su- 
periour  to  their  numbers ;  and  if  times  grew  the  least  criti- 
cal, have  the  means  of  debauching  or  intimidating  many  of 
those  who  are  now  sound,  as  well  as  of  adding  to  their  force 
large  bodies  of  the  more  passive  part  of  the  nation.  Thk 
minority  is  numerous  enough  to  make  a  mighty  cry  for  peace^ 
or  for  war,  or  for  any  object  they  are  led  vehemently  to  de- 
sire. By  passing  from  place  to  place  with  a  velocity  incredi- 
ble, and  diversifying  their  cluracter  and  description,  they  are 
capable  of  mimicking  the  general  voice.  We  must  not  ak* 
ways  judge  of  the  generality  of  the  opinion  by  the  noise  of 
the  acclamation. 

The  majority,  the  other  four  fifths,  is  perfectly  soond  $ 
and  of  the  best  possible  disposition  to  religion,  to  govern- 
ment, to  the  true  and  undivided  interest  of  their  countiry. 
Such  men  are  generally  disposed  to  peace.  They  who  are 
in  possession  of  all  they  wish  are  languid  and  improvident. 
With  this  &ult  (and  I  admit  its  existence  in  all  its  extent) 
they  would  not  endure  to  hear  of  a  peace  that  led  to  the 
ruin  of  every  thing  for  which  peace  is  dear  to  them.  How- 
ever, the  desire  of  peace  is  essentially  the  weak  »de  of  that 
kind  of  men.  All  men  that  are  ruined,  are  ruined  on  the 
side  of  their  natural  propensities.  There  they  are  unguarde 
ed.  Above  all,  good  men  do  not  suspect  that  their  d«> 
struction  is  attempted  through  their  virtues.  This  thetr 
enemies  are  perfectly  aware  of :  and  accordingly,  tbey,  the 
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moit  turbulent  of  mankind,  who  never  make  a  scruple  to 
shake  the  tranquillity  of  their  country  to  its  centre,  raise  a 
amtixmi  cry  for  peace  with  France.  Peace  with  regicide, 
and  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  their  motto.  From 
the  beginning,  and  even  whilst  the  French  gave  the  blows, 
«Qd  we  hardly  opposed  the  vis  inertia  to  their  efforts,  from 
tliat  day  to  this  hour,  like  importunate  Guinea-fowls  crying 
one  note  day  and  night,  they  have  called  for  peace. 

In  thiis  they  are,  as  I  confess  in  all  things  they  are,  perfect- 
ly consistent*  They  who  wish  to  unite  themselves  to  your. 
enemiesy  naturally  desire,  that  you  should  disarm  yourself  by 
a  peace  with  these  enemies.  But  it  passes  my  conception^ 
how  they,*  who  wish  well  to  their  country  on  its  ancient  sys* 
tem  «f  laws  and  manners,  come  not  to  be  doubly  alarmed, 
whsip  they  find  nothing  but  a  clamour  for  peace,  in  the 
laouths  of  the  men  on  earth  the  least  disposed  to  it  in  their 
natural  or  in  their  habitual  character. 

I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  general  abilities  of  the  Jaco* 
bins :  not  that  I  suppose  them  better  born  than  others  \  but 
strong  passions  awaken  the  faculties.  They  suffer  not  a  par- 
ticle of  the  man  to  he  lost.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  gives  to 
this  description  the  foil  use  of  all  their  native  energies.  If  I 
have  reason  to  conceive  that  my  enemy,  who,  as  such,  must 
have- an  interest  in  my  destruction,  is  also  a  person  of  dis- 
eemment  and  sagacity,  then  I  must  be  quite  sure,  that  in  a 
contest,  the  object  he  violently  pursues,  is  the  very  thing  by 
irfaidh  my  ruin  is  Ukely  to  be  the  most  perfectly  accomplished. 
Why  do  the  Jacobins  cry  for  peace  ?  because  they  know, 
that^tfais  point  gained,  the  rest  will  follow  of  course.  On  our 
part,  why  are  ail  the  rules  of  prudence,  as  sure  as  the.  laws  of 
material  nature,  to  be  at  this  time  reversed  ?  How  comes  it, 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  men  think  it  right  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  counsels  of  their  enemies  ?  Ought  they  not  rather 
to  tremble,  when  they  are  persuaded  to  travel  on  the  same 
rpad^  and  to  tend. to  the  same  place  of  rest  ? 

The  minority  I  speak  of^  is  not  susceptible  of  an  impres- 
non. from  the  topicks  of  argument  to  be  used,  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  community.  I  therefore  do  not  address  to  them 
any  part  of  what  I  have  to  say.  The  more  forcibly  I  drivq 
mj  arguments  against  their  system,  so  as  to  make  an  impres- 
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sion  where  I  wbh  to  mdee  it,  Ae  nor^  strongly  i  Mvtc  th«a 
in  their  sentiments.  As  for  ns,  who  compose  the  far  larger» 
and  what  I  call  the  far  better  part  of  the  people ;  let  <ne  ssy^ 
that  we  have  not  been  quite  fairly  dealt  with  when  caHed  to 
this  deliberation.  The  Jacobin  minority  have  been  aban^ 
dantly  supplied  with  stores  and  provbions  of  all  kinds  to^wanb 
their  warfare  No  sort  of  argomentative  materials,  snited  to 
their  purposes  have  been  withheld*  False  they  are,  umonndf 
sophistical ;  but  they  are  regular  in  their  direction.  They 
all  bear  one  way :  and  they  ^  go  to  the  support  of  th^  sob* 
stantial  merits  of  their  caqse.  The  others  have  not  had  the 
question  so  much  as  £iirly  stated  tp  them. 

Ther^  has  not  be^n  in  this  century,  any  foreign  peace  or 
war,  in  its  origin,  the  fruit  of  pqmlar  desire  $  except  tb^ 
war  that  was  made  with  Sipatn  in  1 799.  Sir  Robert  Walpde 
was  forced  into  the  war  by  the  people,  who  were  inflamed  to 
this  measure  by  the  most  leading  politicians,  by  the  &9t  era- 
toes,  and  the  greatest  poets  of  the  thne*  For  ^at  war.  Pope 
sung  his  dying  notes.  For  that  war,  Johnson,  in  more  ener^r 
getick  strainsi  en^Ioyed  the  voice  of  his  early  genius.  For 
that  war.  Clover  distinguished  himself  in  the  way  isi  which 
his  muse  was  the  most  natural  and  happy.  The  croud  read- 
ily followed  the  poUtiduis  in  the  cry  for  a  war,  which  threat* 
l^ed  little  bloodshed*  and  which  promised  victories  that  were 
attended  with  something  more  solid  than  glory.  A  war  mhh 
Spain  was  a  war  of  plundbr.  In  the  pres«it  conflict  with 
regicide,  Mr.  Fkt  bans  not  hidKrto  had,  nor  will  perhaps  for 
a  few  days  have,  many  prizes  tohokl  out  in  the  lottery  ef 
war,  to  tempt  the  lower  part  of  our  character.  He  can  aoif 
maintain  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  higher;  andtothese^inwbem 
that  higher  part  is  the  mostpredprninant,  he  must  leok  the 
most  for  his  support.  Whilst  he  holds  o«t  no  inducementa 
to  the  wise,  nor  bribes  tathe  avaricious,  he  may  he  forcM 
by  a  vulgar  cry  into  a  peae^  ten  times  more  ruinous  than  the 
most  disastrous  war.  The  weaker  he  is  in  the  fond  of  mo^ 
tives  which  apply  to  our  avarice,  to  our  laziness,  and  to  our 
lassitude,  if  he  means  to  carry  the  war  to  any  end  at  ail,  the 
stronger  he  ought  to  be  in  his  addresses  to  eor  magnanimitf 
^d  to  our  reason. 

In  stating  that  Watpole  vras  driven  by  a  popuhar  cbunovr 
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ii]|l«ameM]re.ootlabe>iifttifiQd,  I  do  not  m^xk  vhoUy  ta 
eximse  bk  coadnct.  My  time  of  obft^rvataon,  did  not  exactly 
catocade  with  that  eveiit :  but  I  r^ad  sEiuch  of  the  controver- 
siea  then  carried  on.  Several  years  after  the  contests  of  par- 
tiea  had  ceasedy  the  people  were  amosed,  aad  in  a  degree 
wanned  with  them*  The  events  of  that  srra  seeo^ed  then  of 
magnttnde,  whkh  the  revohitioas  of  our  time  have  reduced 
to  parochial  unpoftance  i  and  the  debate$>  which  then  shook 
the  nation,  now  a^^ear  of  no  higher  moment  than  a  discus* 
dioft  ina  vestry*  Whta  I  vras  very  youx^,  a  general  fashion 
told  me  I  was  to  admire  some  of  the  writings  against  thait 
minister ;  a  litde  move  maturity  taught  me  as  nmdi  to  de« 
qiise  them.  I  obaerved  one  £aiuk  in  bis  general  proceeding. 
He  nevec  num&dly  put  forward  the  entire  strength  of  his 
cause.  He  temperked ;  he  managed  j  and  adopting  verf 
nearly  the  sentiments  ot  hit  adversaries,  he  opposed  their  sbn 
ferenccs.  This,  for  apolitical  coiiimttidef,  is  tbechmce  of  a 
weak  post.  Hit  adversaries  had  the  better  of  the  argument, 
as  he  handled  it,  not  as  Ae  reascm  and  justice  ef  his  cause 
fnabled  him  to  manage  it.  I  saj this, ^btrharviogiseen, and 
with  some  care  examined^  the  ori^iial  doomients  ceiiceri>^ 
iag  certain  importaitt  tsansactms  of  those  times*  They 
pef£Bctly  satisfied  me  of  the  eztveme  injustice  of  that  war, 
and  of  the  falsehood  of  the  colours,  which  to  his  own  ruin, 
woA  guided  by  a  imstaken  policy^  he  sufieied  to  be  daubed 
over  that  measufo.  Some  years  after,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
poaverse  with  many  of  the  principal  actors  agamst  that  mii>' 
ister,  and  with  those,  who  princ^nUy  excited  tbat  ckmour< 
Naoeof  rhem,no  not  one,  did  in  the  least  defend  Ae  mea»» 
ore^  or  attempt  to  justify  their  oenduitt.  They  coarfemned 
it  as  freely  as  they  would*  have  dome  in  commenfting  upon  any 
preceediiig  m  history,  hi  which  they  were  totaUy  unconcenH 
ed.  Thus  it  urill  fae».  They  who  stir  up  the  people  to  iton 
pfuperdeiiresywhether  of  peace  orwar,  will  be  coudonned 
by  themselves.  They  who  weakly  yield  to  them  wiU  be  con<- 
demned  by  history. 

In  my  opinion,  the  peesent  ministry  are  as  far  finom  do* 
ing  full  justice  to  their  cause  in  this  warv  as  Waiffiie  wae 
from  doing  justice  to  the  peace  which  at  that  time  he  was 
willing  to  preserve.    They  throw  die  Bght  on  one  side  only 
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of  their  case;  though  it  is  impossible  they  should  not  ob* 
serve)  that  the  other  side  which  is  kept  in  the  shade  has  its 
importance  too.  They  must  know,  tha;t  France  is  fbrmi^^ 
ble,  not  only  as  she  is  France*  but  as  she  is  Jacobin  France. 
They  knew  from  the  beginning  that  the  jacoUn^  ps^^  ^"'^ 
Aot  confined  to  that  country.  They  knew>  they  felt*  th^' 
strong  disposition  of  the  same  faction  in  both  countries  to 
communicate  and  to  co-operate.  For  some  time  past,  these 
two  points  have  been  kept,  and  even  industriously  kept,  out 
of  sight.  France  is  considered  as  merely  a  foreign  powers 
and  the  seditious  English  only  as  a  domestick  faction.  Th€' 
merits  of  the  war  with  the  former  have  been  argued  solely 
on  political  grounds.  To  prevent  the  mischievous  doctrmes 
of  the  latter,  from  corrupting  our  minds,  matter  and  argu* 
ment  have  been  supplied  abundantly,  and  even  to  surfeit,  on 
the  excellency  of  our  own  government.  But  nothing  has 
been  done  to  make  us  feel  in  what  manner  the  safety  of  that 
government  is  connected  with  the  principle  and  with  the  is* 
sue  of  this  war.  Vot  any  thing,  which  in  the  late  discussion 
has.  appeared,  the  war  is  entirely  coUateralto  the  state  of  jac* 
obinism )  as  truly  a  foreign  war  to  us  and  to  all  our  home 
concerns,  as  the  war  with  Spain  in  17S9,  about  Garda^Coftasp 
the  Madrid  Q)nventiott,  ^md*  the  fable  of  Captain  Jentiais 
ears* 

Whenever  the  adverse  party  has  raised  a  cry  for  peace 
with  the  re^ddef  the  answer  has  been  little  more  than  this, 
« <<  that  the  administration  widied  for  such  a  peace,  full  as 
much  as  the  opposition  \  but  that  the  time  was  not  conven- 
ient for  making  it/'  Whatever  else  has  been  said  was  mudi 
in  the  same  spirit.  Reasons  of  this  kind  never  touched  the 
substantial  merits  of  the  war.  They  were  in  the  nature  of 
dilatory  pleas,  exceptions  of  form,  previous  questions.  Ac*- 
cordingly  all  the  arguments  against  a  coo^liance  with  what 
was  represented  as  the  popular  desire,  (urged  on  wkh  all  pos* 
sible  vehemence  and  earnestness  by  the  jacolnns)  have  ap^ 
peared  flat  and  languid,  feeble  and  evasive.  They  appeared 
to  aim  only  at  gaining  tkne.  •  They  never  entered  into  the 
peculiai^  and  distinctive  character  of  the  war.  They  spoke^ 
neither  to  the  understanding  nor  to  the  heart.  Cold  as  ice 
themselves^  they  never  could  kindle  in  our  breast  a  ^rk  of 
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that  Malf  wliich  b  necessary  to  a  conflict  with  an  adverse 
seal ;  much  less  were  they  made  to  infose  into  our  minds, 
that  st|ibbom.pa3^ering  spirit,  which  alone  is  capable  of 
bearing  up  against  those  vicissitudes  -  of  fortune,  which  will 
probably  occur,  and  those  burthens  which  must  be  inevitably 
borne  in  a  long  war.  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  dc^ 
tire  that  it  should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war ;  because,  without 
audi  a  war,  no  experience  has  yet  told  us,  that  a  dangerovft 
power  has  ever  been  reduced  to  measure  or  to  reason.  I  do 
not  throw  back  my  view  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  of  twenty- 
seven  years  \  nor  to  two  of  the  punick  wars,  the  first  of  twen- 
ty^fiour,  the  second  of  eighteen ;  nor  to  the  more  recent  war 
conduded  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  continued,  I 
think,  for  thirty,  I  go  to  what  is  but  just  fallen  behind  liv- 
ing memory,  and  immediately  touches  our  own  county.  Let 
the  portion  of  our  history  from  the  year  1689  to  1718  be 
brou^t  before  ns«  We  shall  find,  that  in  all  that  period  of 
twenty-four  years,  there  were  hardly  five  that  could  be  called 
a*  season  of  peace ;  and  the  interval  between  the  two  wars 
was  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  very  active  {M*eparation 
for  renovated  hostility.  During  that  period,  every  one  of 
the  propositions  of  peace  camefrxun  the  enemy  ;  The  first, 
wten  they  were  accepted,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick ;  the  sec- 
ond, whore  they  were  rejected,  at  the  congress  at  Gertruden- 
bnr^  \  the  last,  when  the  war  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Even  then,  a  very  great  part  of  the  nation,  and 
jthat  which  contained  by  far  the  most  intelligent  statesmen, 
was  against  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  I  do  not  enter  into 
the  merits  of  that  question  as  between  the  parties.  I  only 
state  the  existence  of  that  opinion  as  a  &ct,  from  whence  you 
may  draw  such  an  inference  as  you  think  properly  arises 
from  it.  ' 

It  is  for  lis  at  present  to  recollect  what  we  have  been ;  and 
to  consider  what,  if  we  please^  we  may  be  still.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  those  wars,  o»r  principal  strength  was  found  in  the 
resolutbn  of  the  people ;  and  that  in  the  resohition  of  a  part 
only  of  the  then  whole,  which  bore  no  proportion  to  our  ex- 
isting magnitude.  England  and  Scotland  were  not  united  at 
the  beginning  of  that  mighty  struggle.  Whto,  in  the  course 
of  the  contest,  they  were  conjoined,  it  was  in  a  raw,  an  ill- 
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xementedy  ao  unprodsiotive  arnon.  For  the  whole  doratioit 
of  the  wary  and  long  after,  the  names,  attd  odier  outward  and 
yrisible  signs  of  approximation,  rather  augmented  than  dUaain^ 
ished  our,  insular  fends*  The^  were  radifir  the  causes  of 
new  discontents  and  new  tarouUes,  than  promoters  of  cofdial- 
tty  and  afiection*  The  now  single  and  potent  Great  Britaib 
was  then,  not  onij  two  coustries^  but,  firom  the  party  heats 
in  both,  and  the  divisions  firmed  in  each  of  them,  each  of 
the  old  kingdoms  within  itaelf»  in  effect  was  made  up  of  two 
hostile  nations.  Ireland,  now  so  Iwge  a  source  of  the  conw 
mon  opulence  and  power,  and  which  wisdy  managed  mi^ 
be  made  much  more  beneficial  and  mtich  more  effiKtive,  was 
then  the  heaviest  of  die  burthens.  An  army  not  much 
less  than  forty  thousand  men,  was  drawn  firom  the  general 
effort,  to  keep  that  kingdom  in  a  poor,  unfinitful,  and  re- 
fdurceless  sub^tion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  empire*  The  state  of  our  finan- 
ces was  worse,  if  possible.  Every  branch  of  the  revenue  be^ 
came  less  productive  after  the  revolution.  Silver,  not  as  now 
a  sort  of  counter,  but  the  body  of  the  current  coin,  wai&  re- 
duced so  low,  as  nol;  to  have  above  three  parts  in  four  of  the 
value  in  the  shilling.  In  the  greater  part  the  value  hardly 
amounted  to  a  fourth.  It  required  a  dead  expence  of  three 
miUiqns  sterling  to  renew  the  coinage.  Publick  credit,  that 
•  great  but  ambiguous  principle,  which  has  so  often  been  pre-* 
dieted  as  the  cause  of  our  certain  ruin,  but  which  far  a  cen- 
tury has  been  the  constant  companion,  and  often  the  means, 
of  our  prosperity  and  greatness,  had  its  origin,  and  was  cra- 
dled, I  may  say,  in  bankruptcy  and  beggary.  At  this  day 
we  have  seen  parties  contending  to  be  admitted,  at  a  moder^^ 
ate  premium,  to  advance  eighteen  millions  to  the  Exchequer. 
For  infinitely  smaller  loans,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequo: 
of  that  day,  Montagu,  the  £ither  of  pubUck  credit,  tqunter- 
securing  the  state  by.  the  appearance  of  the  city  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  his  side,  was  obliged,  like  a  solio* 
itor  for  an  hospital,  to  go  cap  in  hand  from  shop  to  shop,  to 
borrow  an  hundred  pound  and  even  smaller  sums.  When 
made  up  in  driUeta  as  they  could,  their  best  securities  were 
at  an  interest  of  12  per  cent-  Even  the  paper  of  the  Bank 
(now  at  par  with  cash^  and  generally  prefienred  to  it)  was  often 
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at  a  cUfCooat  of  tiventy  per  cent.  By  tUs  tke  suite  of  the 
rest  may  be  judged* 

As  to  om  cDOwieroef  the  imports  aad  exports  of  the  ma^ 
tion,  now  six  ai|d  forty  millioiiy  did  not  then  amount  to  tecu 
Th^*  inland  trade,- which  is  commonly  passed  by  in  this  tort 
of  estimates,  but*' which,  iii  part  growing  out  of  the  foreign^ 
and  connected  with  it,  is  more  advantageous,  and  mom  sub» 
stantially- nutritive  to  the  state,  is  not  only  grown  in  a  propor^ 
6on  of  'near  five  to  one  as  the  foreign,  but  iias  been  aog«- 
mented,  at  l^st,  in  a  tenfold  proportion.  When  I  came  to 
England)  t  remember  but  one  river  navigation,  the  rate  of 
carriage  ttn  wifich  wsA' limited  by  an  act  of  parliament.  It 
was  Aade  in  tlif  rei^  of  William  the  Third  $  I  mean  that 
of  the  Aire  and  ^Calder.  The  rate  was  settled  at  thirteen 
pence.  So  high  a  price  demonstrated  the  feebleness  of 
these  beginnings  of  our  inland  intercourse.  In  my  time,  one 
of  tiie  lon^st  and  sharpest  contests  I  remember  iti  your  house, 
;and  which  rather  resembled  a  violem  contention  amongst 
national  parties  than  a  local  dispute,  was,  as  well  as  I  can  rfo* 
ollect,  to  hold  the  price  up  to  threepence.  Even  tliie, 
which  a  very  scanty;justice  to  the  proprietors  required,  was 
done  with  infkiite  difficulty.  As  to  private  credit,  there 
were  n6t,  as  I  believe,  twelve  banker's  shops  at  that  time  out 
of  London.  In  this  their  number,  when  I  first  saw  the 
country,  I  cannot  be  quite  exact ;  but  certainly  those  ma- 
chines of  domestick  credit  were  then  very  few.  They  are 
now  in  almost  every  iharket  town ;  and  this  circumstance 
(whether  the  thing  be  carried  to  an  excess  or  not)  demon- 
strates the  astonbhing  increase  of  private  confidence,  of  gen- 
eral drcolation,  and  of  internal  commerce ;  an  increase  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade.  Our 
naval  strength  in  the  time  of  King  William's  war  was  nearly 
matched  by  that  of  France ;  and  though  conjoined  with  Hol- 
land, then  a  maritime  power  faariSy  inferlour  to  our  own, 
even  with  that  force  we  were  not  always  victorious.  Though 
finally  superiour,  the  alKed  fleets  experienced  many  unpleas- 
ant reverses  on  their  own  element.  In  two  years  three  thou- 
sand vessels  were  taken  from  th^  English  trade.  On  the 
continent  we  lost  almost  every  battle  we  fought. 

In  1697,  (it  is  not  quite  an  hundred  years  zgo^}  in  that 
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State  of  things,  amidst  the  general  debasement%f  tbe  coiir, 
the  fall  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  the 'failure  of  all  the  extra* 
ordinary  supplies,  the  ruin  of  commerce  Sid  the  a^osi  totri 
extinction  of  an  infant  credit,  the  chancellor  of  the%xdie<)^ 
ner  himself  whom  we  have  just  seen  begging  from  doot  t« 
door*— came  forward  tb  move^a  resolution,  fiill  of  vigour^  ift 
which  far  from  being  dkcouraged  by  the  generally  adreri^ 
fortune,  and  the  long  continuance  of  the-  war,  the  commons 
agreed  to  address  the  crb^n  in  the  following  manly,%pirited» 
and  truly  animating  style- 

«  This  is  the  EIGHTH  year  in  which  your  ^jSkst/s  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  Subjects  the  commoiH  in  parUameftt  asseaar* 
bled,  have  assisted  your  majesty  with  large  Supplies  f<^  car- 
rying on  a  just  and  necessary  war,  in  defence  of  our  reiigiioay 
and  preservation  of  our  laws,  and  vindication  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England." 

Afterwards  they  proceed  in  this  manner : — "  ^o  shew  tQ 
your  majesty  and. all  Christendom,  th9$  the  cc^nlons  of  Eng*v 
land  will  not  be  amused  or  diverted  from  their  firm  resohitims 
of  obtaining  by  war,  a  safe  and'  honourable  peace,  we  do,  in 
the  name  of  those  we  represent,  renew  <^r  assurances  to  sop»» 
port  your  majesty  and  your  government  against  all  your  en- 
emies at  >home  and  abroad ;  and  that  we  will  effectually  asmt 
you  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  France/' 

The  amusement  and  diversion  they  speak  of,  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  treaty  proposed  by  the  enemy ^  and  announced  from 
the  throne.  Thus  the  people  of  England  felt  in  die  eightbf 
not  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  No  sighing  or  panting 
after  negotiation  $  no  motions  from  the  opposition  to  fbice 
the  ministry  into  a  peace ;  no  messages  from  ministers  to  palsy 
and  deaden  the  resolution  of  parliament  or  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  They  did  not  so  much  as  advise  the  king  to  listen 
to  the  propositions  of  the  enemy,  nor  to  seek  for  peace  but 
through  the  mediation  of  a  vigorous  war.  This  address  was 
moved  in  an  hot,  a  divided,  a  factious,  and  in  a  great  part, 
disaffected  house  of  commons,  and  it  was  carried  nemtm 
contradicente. 

While  that  first  war  (which  was  ill  smothered  by  the  trea- 
ty of  Ryswick)  slept  in  the  thin  ashes  of  a  seeming  peace,  a 
new  conflagration  was  in  its  immediate  causes.    A  fresh  and 
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alar  greater  war  was  in  preparation.  A  year  ha^  hardly 
tiapfed  when  arrangements  were  made  for  renewing  the  con- 
test with^fold  i^.    The  tteps  which  grere  taken,  at  that 

I  time,  to  compose,  to  reconcile,  to  unite,  and  to  discipline  all 
&uflbfp  against  the  growthfif  prance,  certainly  furnish  to  a 
statesman  the  finest  and  Jj^ost  interestj|g  part  in  the  history 
4>f  that  great  period.  IT  It  foro||d  tine  master-piece  of  king 
William's  policy,  dexterity,  and  perseverance.  Full  of  the 
idea  of|preservjpg,  not  only  a  loc^  civil  liberty  united  with 
afder,  to  our  coimtry,  but  to  em|pdy  it  in  the  political  liber* 
ty>the,ordei^and  the  independence  of  nations  united  under 
a  natural  head,  the  kuMr  called  upon  his  parliament  to  put  it* 
tdiJM>  a  pos^e  <^  to  preserve  to  Eng^nd  the  weight  and  in^ 
fiuence  it  at  present  hfd  on  tie  councils  dhdlffairs  abroad.  It  will 
be  requisl^  Europe  should  see  you  will  pot  be  wanting  to 
yourselves.'*  *     * 

Baffled^  that  monarch  was,  and  almost  heart-broken  at 

^he  disapp^ii^ent  h^net  with  in  thq^ode  he  first  propos* 
ed  for  that  great  end,  ne  held  on  his  course.  He  was  faith- 
&1  to  his  ob^lect  ^  and  in  councils,  as  in  arms,  over  afid  over 
again  repulsed,  ove&and  over  again  he  returned  to  the  charge. 
All  the  mortifications  he  hac]^suffered  from  the  last  parlia- 
ta^tf  and  the  greyer  he  had  td  ^prebend  from  that  newly 
chosen,  were  not  capable  of  relaxing  the  vigour  of  his  mind- 
He  was  in  Holland  when  he  combined  the  vast  plan  of  his 
foreign||^gptiationsI  When  he  came  to  open  his  design  to 
lii^^ini||(ers  in  England,  even  the  sober  firmness  of  Somers, 
the  undaunted  r&olution  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  adventurous 
sgMit  of  Montagu  and  Oxford,  were  staggered.  They  were 
not  yet  mounted  tt^the  devation  of  the  king.  The  cabinet, 
then  the  regency,  met  9n  the  subject  at  Tunbridge  Wells  the 
28th  1^  August,  1698}  and  there,  Iiord  Somers  holding  the 
pen,  after  expressing  doubts  on  the  state  of  the  continent, 
which  tkej  ultimately  refer  to  the  king,  as  best  informed, 
they  give  him  a  most  discouraging  portrait  of  the  spirit  of 
this  nation*  <<  So  fiir  as  relates  to  England,"  say  these  min- 
isters, *<  it  would  be  want  of  duty  not  to  give  your  majesty 
tins  clear  account,  that  there  is  a  deadness  and  ivant  ^spirit  in 
tbe  nation  universally^  ao^  not  to  be  at  all  disposed  to  entering 
into  a  new  war.    That  they  seem  to  be  tired  out  with  taxes  to 
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a  d^ree  beyond  What  was  discerned,  t9I  it  appeared  upoa 
occasion  of  the  Uu  eledicns.  -  This  is  the  truth  of  the  fsUt  -^ 
upon  which  your  majesty  will  dMermine  what  resdutioa 
ought  to  be  taken." 

His  mayestj  did  determine ;  wd  did  take  and  pursue  lus 
resolution.  In  all  the  tottering  imbecility  of  a  new  goTern- 
ment,  and  with  parliament  .totalty  unmanageaUe,  he  perse^^ 
Tered.  He  persevered  to  expel  the  fears  of  his  people,^  by 
his  fortitude—To  steady  their  fickleness,  by  his  constancy — 
To  expand  their*narrow  prudence,  by  his  enlarged  wisdom-^-^ 
To  sink  their  factious  temper  in  his  publick  spirit. — ^In  spita 
of  his  people  he  resolved  to  make  them  great  and  glorious ; 
to  make  England  inclined  to  shrink  into  her  narrow  set^  the 
arbttress  of  Europe,  the  tutelary  angel  of  the  human  race. 
In  spite  of  the  ministers,  #rho  staggered  under  the  weight 
that  his  mind  imposed  on  theirs,  unsupported  as  they  felt 
themselves  by  the  popular  spirit,  he  infused  into  them  his 
own  soul ;  he  renewed  in  them  their  ancient  heart ;  he  ral- 
lied them  in  the  same  cause. 

It  required  some  time  to  accomplish  this  work.  The  peo- 
ple were  first  gained,  and  through  them  their  distracted 
representatives.  Under  the  influence  of  king  William,  Hol- 
land had  rejected  the  allurements  of  every  seduction,  and 
had  resisted  the  terrours  of  every  menace.  With  Hannibal 
at  her  gates,  she  had  noUy  and  magnanimously  refused  all 
separate  treaty,  or  any  dbdng  which  might  for  a  moment  ap- 
pear to  divide  her  afiection  or  her  interest,  or  even  to  dis- 
tinguish her  in  indentity  from  England.  Having  settled  the 
great  point  of  the  consolidation  (which  he  hoped  would  he 
eternal)  of  the  countries  made  for  a  common  interest,  and 
common  sentiment,  the  king,  in  his  message  to  both  houses, 
calls  their  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  States  GtntraL  The 
house  of  brds  was  perfectly  sound,  and  entirely  impressed 
with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  king^s  proceedings.  In 
answer  to  the  message,  which  you  will  observe  was  narrowed 
to  a  single  point  (the  danger  rf  the  States  General)  after  the 
usual  professions  of  zeal  for  his  service,  the  lords  opened 
tlKmselves  at  targe.  They  go  far  beyond  the  demands  of 
the  message.  They  express  themselves  as  folbws :  «« We 
take  this  occasiM^/bif^vr  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  we  are 
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aeOsiUe  o£^e  gfia$  and  imminent  danger  to  which  the  States 
General  are  exposed*  And  we  perfectly  agree  with  them  in  be* 
lieint^  thai  their  sefetj  and  owrt  are  so  itueparaily  united^  that 
whatso^fier  is  rain  to  the  one  must  Be  fatal  to  the  other* 

<(  We  huBEiUy  desire  yeiir  majesty  will  be  pleased,  net  only 
t^.  maloe  good  all  the  articles  of  any  former  treaties  to  the 
States  General^  but  that  you  will  enter  into  a  strict  league^ 
offensive  and  defeqsive}  vfith  thtmyffrthtir  common  preserva^- 
tion  ;  and  that  you  will  invite  into  it  all  princes  and  states  who 
are  concerned  in,  the  present  visible  danger,  arising  from  the  union 
of  France  md  Spain. 

<<  And  we  further  desire  your  majesty^  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  enter  into  such  alliances  with  the  emperour,  as  your 
majesty  shall  thi^k  fit,  pursuant  to  the  ends  of  the  treaty  of 
1689 ;  towards  all  which  we  assure  your  majesty  of  our  hearty 
and  sincere  assistance  i  not  doubting,  but  whenever  your 
majesty  shs^l  be  obliged  to  be  engaged  for  the  defence  o£ 
your  allies,  and  securing  tl^e  liberty  and  quiet  of  Europe^  Al- 
mighty God  will  protect  your  sacred  person  in  so  righteous 
a  cause.  And  that  the  unanimity,  weakh,  and  courage  of 
your  subjects  will  carry  your  majesty  with  honour  and  success 
through  all  the  difficulties  (fa  just  war." 

The  house  of  commons  was  more  reserved  \  the  lale  popu*- 
lar  disposition  was  still  in  a  great  degree  prevalent  in  the 
representative,  after  it  had  been  msbde  to  change  in  the  con^ 
stkuent  body.  The  princifde  of  the  grand  alliance  was  not 
directly  recognised  in  the  resolution  of  ike  commons,  nor  the 
war  announced,  though  they  were  w^U  aware  the  alKatKe 
was  formed  for  the  war.  However^  oompelled  by  the  re- 
turning sense  of  the  people,  they  went  sa  far  as  to  fi)t  the 
three  great  immoveable  pillars  of  the  safety  and  greatwess  of 
England,  as  they  were  then,  as  they  are.  now,  and  as  they 
must  ever  be  to  the  end  of  time.  They  asserted  in  general 
terms  the  necessity  of  supporting  HoHand  \  of  keepmg  uni^ 
ted  with  our  allies ;  and  maiAUiaing  the  liberty  of  Europe  ; 
though  they  restricted  their  vote  to  the  succours  stipulated 
by  actual  treaty.  ^  But  now  they  were  fairly  embarked }  they 
were  obliged  to  go  with  the  course  of  the  vessel ;  and  the 
whol^  nation,  split  before  into  an  hundred  adverse  factions, 
with  a  king  at  its  head  evidently  declining  to  his  tomb,  the 
whole  nation,  lords,  commons,  and  people,  proceeded  as  one 
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body,  informed  bf  one  soul.  Under  the  British  union,  the 
union  of  Europe  was  consolidated  $  and  it  long  held  togedicr 
with  a  degree  of  cohesion^  firmness,  and  0delity  not  known 
before  or  since  in  any  political  combination  of  that  extent. 

Just  as  the  last  hand  was  given  to  this  immense  and  com- 
plicated machine,  the  master  workman  died :  but  the^woik 
was  formed  on  true  mechanical  principles ;  and  it  was  as 
truly  wrought.  It  went  by  the  impulse  it  had  received  from 
the  first  mover.  The  man  was  dead :  but  the  grand  alliance 
survived,  in  which  king  William  lived  and  reigned.  That 
heartless  and  dispirited  people,  whom  lord  Somers  had  rep- 
resented, about  two  years  before,  as  dead  in  en^gy  and  ope- 
ration, continued  that  war  to  which  it  was  supposed  the^were 
unequal  in  mind,  and  in  means,  for  near  thirteen  years. 

For  what  have  I  entered  into  all  this  detail  ?  To  what 
purpose  have  I  recalled  your  view  to  the  end  of  the.last  cen- 
tury ?  It  has  been  done  to  shew  that  the  British  nation  was 
then  a  great  people-*-to  point  out  how  and  by  what  means 
they  came  to  be  exalted  above  the  vulgar  level,  and  t€^|||ce 
that  lead  which  they  assumed  among,  mankind.  To  quriUy  ' 
us  for  that  pre-eminence,  we  had  then  an  high  mind,  ^ijfd  a 
constancy  unconquerable ;  we  were  then  inspired  with  no 
flashy  passions.)  but  suclv.  as  were  durable  as  well  ^  warm^ 
such  as  corresponded  to  the  great  ipteresta.  we  had  at  stake* 
Tins  force  of  charaaer  was  inspired,  as  all  suqh  spirit  must 
ever  be,  from  above.  Government  gave  the  impulse*  As 
well  may  we  £uicy,  that,  of  itself  the  sea  will  swell,  and  that 
vrithout  winds  the  billows  will  insult  the  adverse  shore,  as 
that  the  gross  mass  of  the  people  will  be  moved^anU  elevated» 
and  continue  by  a  steady  afid  permanent  direction  to  bear  « 
upon  one  point,  without  the  influence  of  superiour  authority, 
or  superiour  mind.  • 

This  impulse  ou^t,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  given  i% 
this  war ;  and  it  ought  to  have  been  continued  to  it  at  every 
instant*  It  is  made,  if  ever  war  was  made,  to  touch  all  the 
great  springs  of  action  in  the  human  breast.  It  ought  not  to 
have  been  a  war  of  apology*  The  minister  had,  in  this  con- 
flict, wherewithal  to  glory  in  success ;  to  be  consoled  in  ad- 
versity }  to  hold  high  his  prindple  in  all  fortunes.  If  it  tfere 
not  given  him  to  support  the  felling  edifice,  he  ought  to  bury 
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himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  civilized  world.  All  the  art 
of  Greece,  and  all  the  pride  and  power  of  eastern  monarchs, 
never  heaped  vpon  their  ashes  so  grand  a  monument. 

There  were  days  when  his  great  mind  was  up  to  the  crisis 
of  the  world  he  is  called  to  act  in.*  His  manly  eloquence 
"was  equal  to  the  elevated  wisdom  of  such  sentiments.  But 
^  the  little  have  triumphed  over  the  great ;  .an  unnatural  (as  it 
should  seem)  not  an  unusual  victory.  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
forget  with  how  much  tineasjness  we  heard  in  conversation, 
the  language  of  more  than  one  gentleman  at  the  opening  of 
this  contest,  '<  that  he  was  willing  to  try  the  vrar  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  if  it  did  not  succeed,  then  to  vote  for  peace.''  As 
if  wae  was  a  liiatter  of  experiment !  As  if  you  could  take  it 
up  or  lay  it  down  as  an  idle  froli<^k  I  As  if  the  dire  goddess 
that  presides  over  it,  with  her  muiderous  spear  in  her  hand, 
and  her  gorgon  at  her  breast,  was  a  coquette  to  be  flirted 
with  i  We  ought  with  reverence  to  approach  that  tremen* 
dous  divinitv,  that  loves  courage,  but  commands  counsel. 
Wa»  never  leaves,  where  it  found  a  nation.  It  is  never  to  be 
entered  into  without  a  mature  deliberation ;  not  a  delibera- 
tion lengthened  out  into  a  perpl^dng  indecision,  but  a  delib- 
ei^ion  leacfing  to  a  sure  and  fixed  judgment  When  so  ta«> 
ken  up,  it  is  not  to  be  abandoned  without  reason  as  valid,  as 
fully,  and  as  extensively  considered.  Peace  may  be  made  as 
unadvisedly  as  war.  Nothing  is  so  rash  as  fear }  and  the 
counsels  of  pusillanimity  very  rarely  put  off,  whilst  they  are 
always  sure  to  aggravate,  the  evib  from  which  they  would 
fly. 

In  that  great  vrar  carried  on  against  Louis  the  XlVth,  for 
near  eighteen  years,  government  spared  no  pains  to  satisfy 
the  nation,  that  though  they  were  to  be  ^imated  by  a  desire 
of  glory,  glory  was  not  their  ultimate  object :  but  that  every 
thing  dear  to  them,  in  religion,  in  law,  in  m>erty,  every  thing 
which  as  freemen,  as  Englishmen,  and  as  citizens  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Christendom,  they  had  at  heart,  was 
then  at  stake.  This  was  to  know  the  true  art  of  gaining  the 
afiections  and  confidence  of  an  high«minded  people ;  this 
was  to  understand  human  nature.    A  danger  to  avert  a  dan^ 

^  Seethedcdantion. 
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ger— «a  present  incoavenieaceand  suffering  to  prevent  a  Care- 
seen  future,  and  a  worse  calaniity—- these  are  the  xnodvet  that 
belong  to  an  animal^  who>  in  his  constitutioBy  is  at  onee  ad« 
venturers  and  provident ;  circumspect  and  daring ;  whom 
his  Creator  has  made,  as  the  poet  says,  <<  of  large  discourse^ 
looking  before  and  after."  But  never  can  a  vehement  and 
sustained  spirit  of /ortitude  be  kindled  in  a  people  bf  a  war 
of  calculation.  It  has  nothing  that  can  keep  the  mind  erect 
under  the  gusts  of  adversity.  £ven  where  men  are  willing, 
as  sometimes  they  are,  to  barter  their  blood  tor  lucre,  to 
hazard  their  safety  for  the  gratification  of  tb^ir  avarice,  the 
passion,  which  animates  them  to  that  sort  of  cqnflict,  like  aU 
the  short-sighted  passions^  must  see  its  objects  distinct  and 
near  at  hand.  The  passions  of  the  lower  order  are  hungry 
and  impatient.  Speculative  plunder  $  contingefit  spM ;  fu- 
ture, long  adjourned,  uncertain  booty  $  pillage  which  must 
enrich  a  late  posterity,  and  which  possibly  may  not  reach  to 
posterity  at  all  ^  these,  for  any  length  of  time,  will  never  sup- 
port a  mercenary  war.  The  people  are  in  the  right.  .  The 
calculation  of  profit  in  all  such  wars  is  false.  On  balancing 
the  account  of  such  wars,  ten  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar 
are  purdased  at  ten  thousand  times  their  price.  The  Uood 
of  man  should  never  be  shed  hut  to  redeem  the  blood  of 
man.  It  is  well  shed  for  our  fiunily,  for  our  firiends,  for  our 
God,  for  our  country,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is  vanity  ;  the 
rest  is  crime. 

In  the  war  of  the  grand  alliance,  most  of  these  considera^ 
tions  voluntarily  and  naturally  had  their  part.  Some  ^were 
pressed  into  the  service.  The  political  interest  easily  went 
in  the  track  of  the  natural  sentiment.  In  the  reverse  course 
the  carriage  does  not  follow  freely.  I  am  sure  the  natoral 
feeling,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a  far  more  predominant  ingre- 
dient in  this  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  that  ever  was 
waged  by  this  kingdom. 

If  the  war  made  to  prevent  the  union  of  two  crowns  upon 
one  head  was  a  just  war,  this,  which  is  made  to  prevent  the 
tearing  all  crowns  from  all  heads  which  ought  to  wear 
them,  and  with  the  crowns  to  smite  off  the  sacred  heads 
themselves,  this  is  a  just  war. 

If  a  war  to  prevent  Louis  the  XlVth  from  imposing  fats 
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religion  was  juatf  a  war  to  prevent  the  murderers  of  Lou- 
b  the  XVIth  from  imposing  their  irreligion  upon  us  is 
just;  a  war  to  prevent  the  operation  of  a  system,  which 
makes  life  without  dignity,  and  death  without  hope,  is  a 
just  war. 

,If  to  preserve  political  independence  and  civil  freedom  to 
nations,  was  a  just  groun^  of  war ;  a  war  to  preserve  national 
hidepenflence,  property,  liberty,  life,  and  honour,  from  cer- 
tain, universal,  havock,  is  a  war  just,  necessary,  manly,  pious ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  persevere  in  it  by  every  principle,  di- 
vine an4  human,  as  long  as  the  system  which  menaces  them 
all,  and  all  equally,  has  an  existence  in  the  world. 

,Yoi^  \f ho,  have  looked  at  this  matter  with  as  fair  and  im- 
partial an  eye  as  can  be  unitc^d  with  a  feeling  heart,  you  will 
not  think  it  ai^  hardy  assertion,  when  I  affirm,  that  it  were 
far,  better  to  be  conquered  by  any  other  nation,  than  to  have 
this  faction  for  a  neighbour.  Before  I  felt  myself  authorized 
to  say  this,.  I  considered  the  state  of  all  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope for  these  last  three  hundred  years,  which  have  been  obli- 
ged to  submit  to  a  foreign  law.  In  most  of  those  I  found 
the  condition  of  the  annexed  countries  even  better,  certainly 
not  worse,  than  the  lot  of  those  which  were  the  patrimony 
pf  the  conqueror.  They  wanted  some  blessings— but  they 
were  fre^  from  many  very  great  evils.  They  were  rich  and 
tranquil.  .  Such  was  Artois^  Flanders,  Lorrain,  Alsatia,  un- 
der the  old  government  pf  France.  Such  was  Silesia  under 
the  king  of  Prussia.  They  who  are  to  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  new  fabrick,  are  to  prepare  to  live  in  perpetual  con- 
spiracies and  seditions ;  and  to  end  at  last,  in  being  conquer- 
ed, if  not  to  her  dominion,  to  her  resemblance.  But  when 
we  talK  of  conquest  by  other  nations,  it  is  only  to  put  a  case. 
Tkis  is, the  only  power  in  Europe  by  which  it  \% possible  we 
should  be  conquered.  To  live  under  the  continual  dread  of 
such  immeasurable  evils  is  itself  a  grievous  calamity.  To 
live  w;^hout  the  dread  of  them  is  to  turn  the  danger  into  the 
disaster.  The  influence  of  such  a,  France  is  equal  to  a  war; 
its  example,  more  wasting  than  an  hostile  irruption.  The 
hostility  with  any  other  power  is  separable  and  accidental ; 
this  power,  by  the  very  condition  of  its  existence,  by  its  very 
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essential  constitution,  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  us,  and 
with  all  civilised  people*. 

A  government  of  the  nature  of  that  set  up  at  our  very 
door  has  never  been  hitherto  seen,  or  even  imagined,  in  Eu- 
rope. What  our  relation  to  it  will  be  cannot  be  judged  by 
other  relations.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  have  a  connection 
with  a  people,  who  live  only  under  positive^  arbitrary,  and 
changeable  institutions  j  and  those  not  perfected  nor  suppli- 
ed, nor  explained,  by  any  common  acknowledged  rule  of 
moral  science.  I  remember  that  in  one  of  my  last  conver- 
sations with  the  late  lord  Camden,  we  were  struck  much  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  abolition  in  France  of  the  law,  as 
a  science  of  methodised  and  artificial  equity.  France,  since 
her  revolution,  is  under  the  sway  of  a  sect,  whose  leaders 
have  deliberately,  at  one  stroke,  demolished  the  whole  body 
of  that  jurisprudence  which  France  had  pretty  nearly  in  com- 
mon with  other  civilised  countries.  In  that  jurisprudence 
were  contained  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  great  ligament  of  mankind.  With  the  law  they 
have  of  course  destroyed  all  seminaries  in  which  jurispru- 
dence was  taught,  as  well  as  all  the  corporations  established 
for  its  conservation.  I  have  hot  heard  of  any  country,  wheth- 
er in  Europe  or  Asia,  or  even  in  Africa  on  thb  side  of 
mount  Atlas,  which  is  wholly  without  some  such  colleges 
and  such  corporations,  except  France.  No  man,  in  a  publick 
or  private  concern,  can  divine  by  what  rule  or  principle  her 
judgments  are  to  be  directed;  nor  is  there  to  be  found  a 
professor  in  any  university,  or  a  practitioner  in  any  court, 
who  will  hazard  an  opinion  of  what  is  or  is  not  law  in  France, 
in  any  case  whatever.  They  have  not  only  annulled  all  their 
old  treaties ;  but  they  have  renounced  the  law  of  nations 
from  whence  treaties  have  their  force.  With  a  fixed  design 
they  have  outlawed  themselves,  and  to  their  power  outlawed 
all  other  nations. 

Instead  of  the  religion  and  the  law  by  which  they  were  in 
a  great  politick  communion  with  the  christian  world,  they 
have  constructed  their  republick  on  three  bases,  all  funda- 
mentally opposite  to  those  on  which  the  communities  of  £n- 

• 

«  See  declaratioD,  Wliitehall,  October  29, 1793. 
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rope  are  built.  Its  foundation  is  laid  in  regicide  ;  in  jaco- 
(nnism  ^  and  in  atheism  ;  and  it  has  joined  to  those  princi- 
ples, a  body  of  systematick  manners  which  secures  their  ope- 
ration. 

If  I  am  asked,  how  I  would  be  understood  in  the  use  of 
these  terms,  regicide,  jacobinism,  atheism,  and  a  system  of 
corresponding  manners,  and  their  establishment,  I  will  tell 
you. 

J  call  a  commonwealth  regicide,  which  lays  it  down  as  a 
fixed  law  of  nature,  and  a  fundamental  right  of  man,  that  all 
government,  not  being  a  democracy,  is  an  usurpation*.  That 
all  kings,  as  such,  are  usurpers ;  and  for  being  kings,  may 
and  ouight  to  be  put  to  death,  with  their  wives,  families,  and 
adherents.  The  commonwealth  which  acts  uniformly  upon 
those  principles ;  and  which  after  abolishing  every  festival 
of  religion,  chooses  the  most  flagrant  act  of  a  murderous  re- 
gicide treason  for  a  feast  of  eternal  commemoration,  and 
which  forces  all  her  people  to  observe  it — ^This  I  call  regicide 
by  establishment. 

Jacobinism  is  the  revolt  of  the  enterprising  talents  of  a 
country  against  its  property.  When  private  men  form  them- 
selves into  associations  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  pre- 
existing laws  and  institutions  of  their  country  j  when  they 
secure  to  themselves  an  army  by  dividing  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  no  property,  the  estates  of  the  ancient  and  lawful  pro- 
prietors \  when  a  state  recognizes  those  acts  ;  when  it  does 
not  make  confiscations  for  crimes,  but  makes  crimes  for  con- 
fiscations ;  when  it  has  its  principal  strength,  and  all  its  re- 
sources in  such  a  violation  of  property  |  when  it  stands 
chiefly  upon  such  a  violation  ;  massacring  by  judgments,  or 
otherwise,  those  who  make  any  struggle  for  their  old  legal 
government,  and  their  legal,  hereditary,  or  acquired  posses- 
sions—I call  this  jacobinism  by  establishment* 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  solemn  than  their  promulgation  of  this  princi- 
ple as  a  preamble  to  the  dettructive  code  of  their  famous  articles  for  the  de- 
compo«ti<^  of  society  into  whatever  touBtry  they  should  enter.  <*  La  con- 
ventioa  natiooale,  apr^  avoir  entendu  le  rapport  de  ses  comit^  de  finances, 
de  la  guerre  &  diplomatiques  r^unis,  iidelle  av  frinctpt  de  souveraintee  ie  peupUs 
qui  me  hi  fermet  pat  J^  reconnoitre  attcune  insiiiution  qui  y  porte  atteinie^^   Mfc,  Xsfe. 

D^cret  fur  le  rapport  de  Cambon.    Dec.  I8|  1792,  and  see  the  subsequent 
proclamation. 
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I  call  it  atheism  by  establisbmeni^  when  any  state,  as  sucE^ 
shall  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  god  as  a  moral  gov- 
ernour  of  the  world  5  when  it  shall  offer  to  him  no  religious 
or  moral  worship ; — when  it  shall  abolish  the  Christian  reli- 
gion by  a  regular  decree; — when  it  shall  persecute  with  a  cold, 
unrelenting,  steady  cruelty,  by  every  mode  of  confiscation, 
imprisonment,  exile,  and  death,  all  its  ministers ; — ^when  it 
shall  generally  shut  up,  or  pull  down,  churches ;  when  the- 
few  buildings  which  remain  of  this  kind  shall  be  opened  only 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profane  apotheosis  of  monsters, 
whose  vices  and  crimes  have  no  parallel  amorigst  men,  and 
whom  all  other  men  consider  as  objects  of -jgeneral  detesta- 
tion, and  the  severest  animadversion  of  law.  When,  in  the 
place  of  that  religion  of  social  benevolence,  and  of  individual 
self-denial,  in  mockery  of  all  religion,  they  institute  impious, 
blasphemous,  indecent  theatrick  rites,  in  honour  of  their 
vitiated,  perverted  reason,  and  erect  altars  to  the  personifi- 
cation of  their  own  corrupted  and  bloody  republick ; — ^when 
schools  and  seminaries  are  founded  at  publick  ekpeiice  to 
poison  mankind,  from  generation  to  generation,  with  the 
horrible  maxims  of  this  impiety  j— when  wearied  out  with 
incessant  martyrdom,  and  the  cries  of  a  people  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  religion,  they  permit  it,  only  as  a  tolerated 
evil"— I  call  tliis  atheism  by  establishment. 

When  to  these  establishments  of  regicide,  of  jacobinism, 
and  of  atheism,  you  add  the  correspondent  system  of  manners^ 
no  doubt  can  be  left  on  the  mind  of  a  thinking  nian,  con- 
cerning their  determined  hostility  to  the  human  race.  Men- 
ners  are  of  more  importance  than  laws.  Upon  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law  touches  us  but  here 
and  there,  and  now  and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe, 
corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a 
constant,  steady,  uniform,  insensible  operation,  like  thiat  of  the 
air  we  breathe  in.  They  give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to 
our  lives.  According  to  their  quality ,they  aid  moraIs,they  sup- 
ply them,  or  they  totally  destory  them.  Of  this  the  new  French 
legislators  were  aware ;  therefore,  with  the  same  method, 
and  under  the  same  authority,  they  settled  a  system  of  man- 
ni^rs,  the  most  Hcemious,  prostitute,  and  abandoned  that  ever 
has  been  itnown,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  coarse,  rude, 
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savage,  akid  ferotiods.  Ndthidj;  ih  kh^  fisiroliitioii)  no,  not 
fo  a  jf^brasfe  bir  a  gestbrC)  not  to  thb  fashi()ti  of  a  hat  or  a  shoe» 
UFas  left  to  actideht.  All  h^  beeil  the  ri&stllt  of  design )  all  \^ 
ha$  been  ndaiteir  of  instiMtion.  No  khechanieal  means  could 
be  devi^'d  in  fii^txr  of  tikis  ihciieditde  system  of  Witkedness 
and  vi(^  \iAt  tias  not  been  employed.  The  noMe^st  passions, 
the  lov^e  of  |;!oTyi  the  love  of  ctoiittVry,  ha^  been  debauched 
iAto  xdeans  erf  itd  preseniratioi^  and  fts  pVo^pogation*  All  sotts 
of  sh'eWs  and  eihibitidns^  calculated  to  inflatne  and  vitiate  the 
fanagiiration,  and  pervert  the  moral  sense,  have  been  contri- 
ved. They  bave  sometimes  biroctght  fbrtb  five  or  six  hun- 
dred drunken  vrdmen,  calling  at  t'he  bar  of  the  assembly  for 
fhe  blood 'of  their  own  childrto,  iis  being  royalists  orconsti- 
ttitiofaalists.  Sometimes  they  have  got  a  body  of  wretches, 
calling  theibselves.  fathers,  to  demand  the  murder  of  their 
sons ;  boasting  that  Rome  had  but  one  Brutus,  but  that  they 
xoiild'shew  five  hundred.  Therte  were  instances,  in  which 
they  inverted,  and' retaliated-the  impiety,  and  produced  sons, 
who  caKed'  fbr  the  execution  of  their '  parents.  The  founda- 
tion of  ttitir -i^etMtblick  is 'laid  in  moral  paradoxes.  Their 
patrtotisin  is  "always  prodigy-  Alfthose  instances  to  be  found 
itt'hfetoi7,'Si^heth^r  real  or  fabulbus,  of  a  doubtful  publidc 
SJpSrit,  at  whith  itt6i*ality  is  perplexed,  Reason  is  staggered,  and 
frofthVhtchiffiighted'nattkfe' recoils,  are  their  chosen,  and 
aNnbst  sole  exanijiles  for  the  ihstnSictidn  of  their  youth. 

The  whole^rift  of  thttr  inktituti6n'is  cV^hti^JIry  to  that  of 
the'iWsele^isla!toirs-'6fall  countries,  who  aitn^U  at  improving 
irtstindts  into  tnorals,^  and  at  gritting  the  virtttes  on  tbe  stock 
of  the  tiaMtal  affbctidns.  Th^y,  on  the  ctfntf afy,  have  omit- 
ted  ho  painsrto  fefaditate  every  benevolent  tfndtioWepropen- 
iilty  in  fhertiirid  of  nite.  '  In  their  criltui-e  it  is  a  rule  ahvays 
to  grarft'  virtues^  6n  Vices.  They  think  evel-y*  thing  unworthy 
bf  the  nstme  of  t)ublick  virtue, 'Unless  it  indicates  violence  on 
the  private.  '*A1I  theii*  filsw  ihstJfutions,  (arid  with  them  ev- 
ery thing  is  new)  strike  'at'  fhe  root  6f  our  social  nature. 
Other  legislatbrsj  knowing  thW  hvarriage  is  the  origin  of  all 
relations,  and  'conJfequ^htly  the' first  element  of  all  duties, 
have  endeavoiired.  By  every  'iart,  to  make  it  sacred.  The 
Christian  religidn,  by  confining  it  to  the  pairs,  and  by  ren- 
dering that  relation  indissoluble,  has,  by  these  two  things, 
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done  more  towards  the  peace^  happiness^  settlemfMi  s^dciy- 
ilisation  of  the  world)  than  by  any  other  part  in  this  whole 
scheme  of  Divine  Wisdom.  The  direct  contrary  course  has 
been  taken  in  the  synagpgue  of  antichrist^  I  mean  in  tbs|t 
forge  and  manufactory  of  all  evilj  the  sect  which  predqininr 
ated  in  the  constituent  assembly  of  1789.  Those  monsters 
employed  the  same»  or  greater  industry*  to  desecrate  and  de- 
grade that  state,  which  other  legislators  have  u$ed  to  render 
it  holy  and  honourable.  By  a  strange,  unpalled*for  declara- 
tion, they  pronounced,  that  marriage  was  no  better  than  a 
common,  civil  contract.  It  was  one  of  their  ordinary  tricks^ 
to  put  their  sentiments  into  the  mouths  of  certain  persoD^e4 
characters,  which  ttiey  theatrically  exhibited  at  the  bar  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  serious  assembly. ,  One  of  these  was 
brought  out  in  the  figure  of  a  prostitute,  whom  they  called 
by  the  affected  name  of  "  a  mother  without  being  a  wife.'* 
This  creature  they  made  to  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  incapaci- 
ties, which  in  civilised  states  are  put  upon  bastards.  ~  The 
prostitutes  of  the  assembly  gave  to  this  their  puppet  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  greater  impudence.  In  consequence  of  the  prin* 
ciples  laid  down,  and  the  manners  authorized,  bastards  wei:e 
not  long  after  put  on  the  footing  of  the  issue  of  lawful 
unions.  Proceeding  in  the  spirit  of  the  first  authors  of  their 
constitution,  succeeding  assemblies  went  the  full  length  of 
the  principle,  and  gave  a  licence  to  divorce  at  the  mere 
pleasure  of  either  party,  and  at  a  month's  notice.  With 
them  the  matrimonial  connection  is  brought  into  so  degraded 
a  state  of  concubinage,  that,  I  believe,  none  of  the  wretches 
in  London,  who  keep  warehouses  of  infamy,  would  give  out 
one  of  their  victims  to  private  custody  on  so  short  and  inso- 
lent a  tenure.  There  was  indeed  a  kind  of  profligate  equity 
in  giving  to  women  che  same  licentious  power.  The  reason 
they  assigned  was  as  infamous  as  thet  act  ;  declaring  that 
women  bad  been  too  long  under  the  tyranny  of  parents  and 
of  husbands.  It  is  not  necessary  to  observe  upon  the  horri- 
ble consequences  of  taking  one  half  of  the  species  wholly  out 
of  the  guardianship  and  protection  of  the  other. 

The  practice  of  divorce,  though  in  some  countries  permit- 
ted, has  been  discouraged  in  all.  In  the>  East,  polygamy  and 
divorce  are  in  discredit ;  and  the  manners  correct  the  laws. 
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In  Rome^  whilst  Rotne  was  in  its  integritf  ,  the  few  causes 
allowed  for  divorce  amounted  in  effect  to  a  prohibition. 
They  were  only  three.  The  arbitrary  was  totally  excluded; 
and  accorditt^y  some  hundreds  of  years  passed,  without  a 
smgle  example  of  that  kind.  When  manners  were  corrupted, 
the  laws  were  relaxed  ;  as  the  latter  always  follow  the  form- 
er, when  they  are  not  able  to  regulate  them,  or  to  vanquish 
them.  Of  this  circumstance  the  legislators  of  vice  and  crime 
were  pleased  to  take  notice,  as  an  inducement  to  adopt  their 
regulation ;  holding  out  an  hope,  that  the  permission  would 
as  rarely  be  made  use  of.  They  knew  the  contrary  to  be 
true ;  and  they  had  taken  good  care,  that  the  laws  should  be 
well  seconded  by  the  manners.  Their  law  of  divorce,  like 
all  their  laws,  had  not  for  its  object  the  relief  of  domestick 
uneasiness,  but  the  total  corruption  of  all  morals,  the  total 
disconnexion  of  social  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the  operation  of  this 
encouragement  to  disorder.  I  have  before  me  the  Paris  pa- 
per, correspondent  to  the  usual  register  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Divorce,  happily,  is  no  regular  head  of  registry 
amcMigst  civilised  natbns.  With  the  jacobins  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that  divorce  is  not  only  a  regular  head,  but  it  has  the 
post  of  honour.  It  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list.  In 
the  three  first  months  of  the*  year  1798,  the  number  of  di^ 
vorces  in  that  city  amounted  to  562.  The  marriages  were 
1785  ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  divorces  to  marriages  was 
not  much  less  than  one  to  three  i  a  thing  unexampled,  I  be- 
lieve, among  mankind.  I  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  at 
Doctor's  Commons,  concerning  the  nmnber  of  divorces  ^  and 
found,  that  all  the  divorces,  (which>  except  by  special  act  of 
parliament,  are  separations,  and  not  proper  divorces)  did  not 
amount  in  all  those  courts^  and  in  an  hundred  years,  to  much 
more  than  one  fifth  of  those  that  passed,  in  the  single  city  of 
Paris,  in  three  months.  *  I  followed  up  the  inquiry  relative 
to  that  city  through  several  of  the  subsequent  months  until  I 
was  tired,  and  found  the  proportions  still  the  same.  Since 
then  I  have  heard  that  they  have  declared  for  a  revisal  of 
these  laws :  but  I  know  of  nothing  done.  It  appears  as  if 
the  contract  that  renovates  the  world  was  under  no  law  at  all. 
From  this  we  may  take  our  estimate  of  the  havock  that  has 
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been  made  through  all  the  relations  of  V£r.  Widi  (be  jaco* 
bins  of  France^  vague  inteccouvse is  without  reproach;  mar* 
riage  is  reduced  to  the  vilest  concubinage  ;  children  are  en- 
couraged to  -cut  the  throats  of  their  parents ;  mothers  are 
taught  that  tenderness  is  no  part  of  their  chata<;ter ;  >and  to 
demonstrate  their  attachment  to^theirparty,  that  .they  oiigbt 
to  make  no  scruple  to  rake  .with  their  bloody  hands  .in  the 
bowels  of  those  «rho  cameifrom^their  own. 

To  all  this  let  us  .join  the  .practice  of  tanmkaHsm^  with 
which,  in  the  proper  terms,  ai^  with-the  greatest  truth,  their 
several  factions  accuse  each,  other.  By  cannibalism,  I  mean 
th^  devouring,  as  a  nutriment  of  .their  ferodty,  some  part 
of  the  bodies  of  those- they  have  4nunier«d}  their  drinking 
the  blood  of  th^rvictimsraod  forcing  the  victims  themselves 
to  drink  the  blood  of  their  k^dred  slaughtered^ before  their 
faces*  By  cannibalism,  I  mean  also  to  signify  all  thifr  name- 
less, unmanly,  and  abominable  insults  on  the  bodies  of  those 
they  daughter. 

As  to  those  whom  they:  suffer  to  die  a.  natural  deadly  they 
do  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  l^st  consolations  of  mankind, 
or  those  rights  of  septilturei  which  indicate  hope,  and  which 
mere  nature  ha&  taught  tamankiod  in  all  countries,  to  soothe 
the  afflictions,  and  to  cover  the  infirmity  of  mortal  condition. 
They  disgrace  men  in.  the^entry.into  life  :  they  vitiate  and 
endave  them  through  the  whole,  course. of  it  \ .  and  they  de- 
prive them  of  all  comfort,  at  ithe  conclusion,  of  .their  dbhon- 
onred  and  d^raved.  existence.  .Endeavouring,  to. persuade 
the  people  that  they  are  no  better  thaa  beasts,  the.  whole 
body  of  their  institution  tead^.tomake  them  beasts  of  prey^ 
fiirious  and  savage.  For  this  purpose  the  active  part  of  them 
is  disciplined  into  zfyicxiatj  which,  has  no  .paraUel.  To  this 
ferocity  there  is  joined  not  one  ofthe  rude,  unfashioned  vir- 
tues, which  accompany  the  vices,  where  the  whole  are  left  to 
grow,  up  togetlier  in  the  rankness  of  uncultivated  nature. 
But  nothing  is  left  to  nature  in  their  systems. 

The  same  discipline  which  hardens  their  hearts  rdaxes 
their  morals.  Whflst  xourts  of  justice  were  thrust  out  by 
revolutionary  tribunals,  and  silent.churches  were  only  the  fu* 
neral  monuments,  of  departed  religion,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  nineteen  or  twenty  .theatres,  great  and  smalli  most  of 
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tliem  kept  open  ^t  %he  publick  expence,  and  all  of  them 
crowded  every  night.  Among  the  gaunti  hagard  forms  of 
fiunine  and  i^akedness,  amidst  the  yelk  of  murder^  the  tears 
#f  a^Sictionj  ^^d  the  cries  of  despair,  the  song,  the  dance,  th^ 
mimick  %cme3  the  buffoon  laughter,  went  on  as  regularly  as 
in  the  gay  hoyr  of  festive  peace.  I  have  it  from  good  au- 
thority, that  ynder  the  scaffi>ld  of  judicial  murder,  and  the 
gaping  planks  that  poured  down  blood  on  the  spectators,  the 
•spa^ce  was  hi<^d  out  fpf  a  sh^w  of  dancing  dogs*  I  think, 
without  concert,  ^e  have  made  the  very  same  remark  on 
reading  soine  of  their  pieces,  which  being  written  for  other 
purposes,  let  us  into  a  vievf  of  their  social  life.  It  struck  us 
that  the  habits  of  Paris  had  no  resemblance  to  the  finished 
virtues,  or  to  the  polished  vice,  and  elegantj  though  not 
bls(melf3$s  lu^qry,  of  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  Their  so- 
ciety vras  more  like  that  of  a  den  of  outlaws  upon  a  doubtful 
frontier ;  of  a  lewd  tavern  for  the  revels  apd  debauches  pf 
banditti,  as^^ssins,  bravos,  smugglers,  and  their  more  desper- 
ate paramours,  mixed  with  bombastick  players,  the  refuse 
and  rejected  offal  of  strolling  theatres,  puffing  out  ill-sorted 
verses  about  virtue,  mixed  with  the  licentious  and  blasphe- 
mous songs,  proper  to  the  brutal  and  hardened  coursie  of  life 
belonging  to  that  sort  of  wretches.  This^  system  of  manners 
in  itself  is  at  war  with  all  orderly  and  moral  sopiety,  s^id  is  in 
itfll  neighbourhood  unssife.  If  great  bodies  of  tl^^t  IfjfR^  were 
any  where  est^blish^  in  ja  bordering  territory,  we  should 
have  ^  right  to  demand  of  their  governments  t^f;  %uppressiQn 
of  aqch  a  nyis^ce.  What  are  ^e  to  do  if  tl^f  government 
^fid  the  whole  cpmmuDity  is  of  the  same  description  ?  Yet 
tbs|t  gpvenmiqnt  has  thought  proper  to  invite  ours  to  lay  by 
its  i|DJust  hatrfdj  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity  as 
tiught  by  thfiir  example. 

The  operatiop  of  d^gerous  s^id  delusive  first  principles 
cfbliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  true  ones.  In  the  inter- 
course between  nations,  we  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  on  the 
instrumental  part.  We  lay  too  D|uch  weight  upon  the  for- 
mality of  treaties  and  compacts.  We  do  not  act  much  ipore 
yrisely  when  vre  trust  to  the  interests  of  men  as  guara^(ees  of 
their  engagements.  The  interests  frequently  tear  tp  pieces 
the  engagemnpts }  and  the  passions  trample  upon  both.   £n- 
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tirely  to  trust  to  either,  is  to  disregard  our  oim  safety,  or  not 
to  know  mankind.  Men  are  not  tied  to  one  another  by  pa- 
pers and  seals.  They  are  led  to  associate  by  resemblances^ 
by  conformities,  by  sympathies.  It  is  with  nations  as  with 
individuab.  '  Nothing  is  so  strong  a  tie  of  amity  between  na- 
tion and  nation  as  correspondence  in  laws,  customs,  manners, 
and  habits  of  life.  They  have  more  than  the  force  of  trea- 
ties in  themselves.  They  are  obligations  written  in  the 
heart.  They  approximate  men  to  men,  without  their 
knowledge,  and  sometimes  against  their  intentions.  The  se- 
,cret,  unseen,  but  irrefragable  bond  of  habitual  intercourse, 
holds  them  together,  even  when  their  perverse  and  Htigioos 
nature  sets  them  to  equivocate,  scuffle,  and  fight  about  the 
terms  of  their  written  obligations. 

.  As  to  war,  if  it  be  the  means  of  wrong  and  violence,  it  is* 
the  sole  means  of  justice  amongst  nations.  Nothing  can  ban- 
ish it  firom  the  VTorld.  They  who  say  otherwise,  intending 
to  impose  upon  us,  do  not  impose  upon  themselves.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  human  wisdom  to  mitigate 
those  evils  which  we  are  unable  to  renx>ve.  The  conformity 
and  analogy  of  which  I  speak,  incapable,  like  every  thing  else, 
of  preserving  perfect  trust  and  tranquillity  among  men,  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  facilitate  accommodation,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  generous  oblivion  of  the  rancour  of  their  quarrels. 
With  this  similitude,  peace  is  more  of  peace,  and  war  is  less 
of  vTar.  I  will  go  further.  There  have  been  periods  of 
time  in  which  communities,  apparently  in  peace  with  each 
other,  have  been  more  perfectly  separated  than,  in  later  times, 
many  nations  in  Europe  have  been  in  the  course  of  long  and 
bloody  wars.  The  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  similitude 
throughout  Europe  of  religion,  laws,  and  manners.  At  bot- 
tom, these  are  aU  the  same.  The  writers  on  publick  law 
have  often  called  this  aggregate  of  nations  a  commonwealth. 
They  had  reason.  It  is  virtually  one  great  state  having  the 
same  basis  of  general  law ;  with  some  diversity  of  provincial 
customs  and  local  establishments.  The  nations  of  Europe 
have  had  the  very  same  christian  religion,  agreeing  in  the 
fundamental  parts,  varying  a  little  in  the  ceremonies  and  in 
the  subordinate  doctrines.  The  whole  of  the  polity  and 
economy  of  every  country  in  Europe  has  been  derived  from 
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the  same  sources.  It  was  drawn  from  the  old  Germ'anick  or 
Gothick  custumary  i  from  tlie  feudal  inst^itutions  which  must 
be  considered  as  an  emanation  from  that  custumary ;  and  the 
whole  has  been  improved  and  digested  into  system  and  disci- 
pline by  the  Roman  law.  From  hence  arose  the  several  or- 
derS)  with  or  without  a  monarchy  (which  are  called  states)  in 
every  European  country  i  the  strong  traces  of  whichf  where 
monarchy  predominated^  were  never  wholly  extinguished  or 
merged  in  despotism.  In  the  few  places  where  monarchy 
was  cast  off>  the  spirit  of  European  monarchy  was  still  left. 
Those  countries  still  continued  countries  of  states ;  that  is« 
of  classes*  orders*  and  distinctions*  such  as  had  before  sub-** 
usted)  or  nearly  so.  Indeed  the  force  and  form  of  the  in- 
stitution called  states*  continued  in  greater  perfection  in  those 
republican  ccmununities  than  under  monarchies.  From  all 
those  sources  arose  a  system  of  manners  and  of  education 
which  was  nearly  similar  in  all  this  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and 
which  softened*  blended*  and  harmonized  the  colours  of  the 
whole.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  form  of  the  uni- 
versities for  the  education  of  their  youth*  whether  with  re- 
gard to  faculties*  to  sciences*  or  to  the  more  liberal  and  ele» 
gant  kinds  of  erudition.  From  this  resemblance  in  the 
modes  of  intercourse*  and  in  the  whole  form  and  fashion  of 
life*  no  citizen  of  Europe  could  be  altogether  an  exile  in  any 
part  of  it*  There  was  nothing  more  than  a  pleasing  variety 
to  recreate  and  instruct  the  mind ;  to  enrich  the  imagination  j 
and  to  meliorate  the  heart.  When  a  man  travelled  or  re- 
sided for  health*  pleasure*  business  or  necessity*  from  his 
own  country*  he  never  felt  himself  quite  abroad. 

The  whole  body  of  this  new  scheme  of  manners  in  support 
of  the  new  scheme  of  politicks*  I  consider  as  a  strong  and 
decisive  proof  of  determined  ambition  and  systematick  hos- 
tility. I  defy  the  most  refining  ingenuity  to  invent  any  oth- 
er cause  for  the  toul  departure  of  the  jacobin  republick  from 
every  one  of  the  ideas  and  usages*  religious*  legal*  moral*  or 
social*  of  this  civilized  world*  and  for  her  tearing  herself 
from  its  communion  with  such  studied  violence*  but  from  a 
formed  resolution  of  keeping  no  terms  with  that  y^orld.  It 
has  not  been*  as  has  been  falsely  and  insidiously  represented* 
that  these  miscreants  had  only  broke  with  their  old  govern- 
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itient.  They  made  a  schism  with  the  whole  lUM^ene  ;  a»l 
that  schism  extended  to  almost  every  thing  great  and  small. 
For  one,  I  wish,  since  it  is  gone  thus  far,  that  the  brevidi  had 
been  so  complete,  as  to  make  all  intercourse  impracticable  % 
but  partly  by  accident^  partly  by  design,  partly  from  the  re* 
sistance  of  the  matter,  enough  is  left  to  preserve  intercom^ 
whilst  amity  is  destroyed  or  corru{>tedin  its  principle. 

This  violent  breach  of  the  community  of  Europe,  we  most 
conclude  to  have  been  made  (even  if  they  had  not  expressly 
declared  it  over  and  over  again)  either  to  force  tnankind  uito 
an  adoption  of  their  system^  or  to  live  in  perpetual  emnit  jr 
'with  a  community  the  most  potent  we  have  ever  knovm-.  Can 
any  person  imagine,  that  in  ofifering  to  mankind  this  desper- 
ate alternative,  tbel*e  is  no  indication  of  a  hestilb  mmd,  be- 
cause men  in  possession  of  the  ruling  authority  are  supposed 
to  have  a  right  to  act  without  coercion  in  their  own  territo- 
ries ?  As  to  the  right  of  znen  to  act  any  where  according  to 
their  pleasure,  without  any  moral  tie,  no  such  tight  exists. 
Men  are  never  in  a  state  of  total  independenire  of  each  other. 
It  is  not  the  condition  of  our  nature :  nor  b  it  icohceivaUe. 
how  any  man  can  pursue  a  considerable  course  of  action  with- 
out its  having  some  effect  upon  others }  or,  of  course^  with- 
out producing  some  degree  of  responsibility  for  his  conduit. 
The  situatUns  in  which  men  relatively  stand  produce  the  rules 
and  principles  of  that  responsibility,  and  affcMi^  directidns  to 
prudence  in  exacting  it. 

Distance  of  place  does  not  extinguish  the  duties  or  the 
rights  of  men ;  but  it  often  renders  their  exercise  impracti^ 
cable.  The  same  circumstance  of  distance  renders  the  MX-* 
ious  efiects  of  an  evil  system  in  any  community  less  per* 
niclous.  But  there  are  situations  where  this  difficulty  does 
liot  occur;  and  in  which,  therefore,  these  duties  are  obliga- 
toi-y,  and  these  rights  are  to  be  asserted.  It  has  ever  been 
the  method  of  publick  jurists  to  draw  a  gi-eat  part  of  th* 
analogies  on  which  they  form  the  law  of  nations-,  ir^iti  the 
principles  of  law  which  prevail  ih  civil  comihunity.  Civil 
hws  are  not  all  of  them  merely  positive.  Thoise  whith  ar« 
rather  conclusions  of  legal  reason,  than  matters  of  stabitaMe 
provision,  belong  to  universal  equity,  and  are  universally  ap- 
plicable.    Almost  thfe  whole  pr^torian  law  is  such.    There 
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is  a  Lsw  9f  Nn^Aourtmd  which  does  not  leave  a  man  per^- 
feet  master  oo  his  o^n  grouixL  When  a  neighbour  sees  i, 
nmtf  tnttimf  in  the  aatarexjf  a  tiaisahcCy  set  op  at  his  do6r^ 
he  has  a  right  torqpresent  it  to  the  judge )  who^  on  his  part, 
has  a  right  to  order  the  \nxik  to  be  staid  ;  or  if  established, 
tn  beremered.  On  this  bead  the  parent  hw  is  express  and 
dear  4  and  luu  made  many  wise  prorisiotis,  which,  without 
destroying^  reguhibe  and  restrain  the  right  of  ownerships  by 
the  right  of  vicmagi.  No  iwrnfottpn  is  permitted  that  may 
nnlound,  even  secondarily,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  neighbour. 
The  whole  doctrine  of  that  important  head  of  pr^orian  hiw, 
^  Di  no^i  cpmx  ntmnmicm^y*'  is  fotmded  on  the  principle,  that 
BO  nHu  use  sinkild  be  made  of  a  mati's  private  liberty  of  op^ 
eming  o^  his  privib  property,  fr6m  whence  a  detrimeilt 
aaay  be  jostljr  apprehoided  by  his  neighboim  This  law  of 
Annunciation  is  prospectitre.  It  is  to  anticipate  what  is  called 
danmum  if^ktum,  0t  iamnum  nc^ktmnfetctum^  that  is  a  damage 
justly  apprehended  but  not  actually  done.  Even  before  it  is 
clearly  known,  whether  the  innovation  be  damageable  or  not, 
the  j^ge  is  competent  to  issue  prohibition  ^o  innovate,  un- 
til the  point  can  be  determined.  This  prt>mpt  interference 
is  grounded  on  principles  favourable  to  both  parties.  It  is 
preventive  of  mischief  difficult  to  be  repaired,  and  of  ill  blood 
di&cult  to  be  softened,  llie  rule  of  law,  therefore,  which 
comes  before  the  evil,  is  amongst  the  very  best  parts  of  equi- 
ty, and  justifies  the  promptness  of  the  remedy ;  because,  as  it 
is  ^ell  oteo^ved,  Res  damni  infecti  ctierkatem  desUerat  igfperi^ 
cielosaest  dUath.  Thlis  right  of  denunciation  does  not  hold^ 
when  things  continue^  hot^ver  iilConveniently  to  the  neigh- 
bouriiodd,  actordirig  to  thte  anlleht  mode*  Fof  there  is  a  sort 
of  presunsptibn  against  niavehy,  drawn  out  of  a  deep  consid- 
eratiitm  of  hli^ah  nature  and  human  affairs ;  and  the  maxim 
of  juri^prud^de  Is  llirell  Iwd  doWn^  Vetustas  pto  kge  sempi^ 
hdbetur. 

Such  IS  ttie  law  xX  rivil  Vidnity.  Nbw  Where  there  is  no 
constituted  judge,  as  between  independent  states  there  is  not, 
the  vicinage  itself  is  the  natural  judge.  It  is,  preventively,, 
the  assertor  of  its  own  rights,  or  remedially,  their  avenger. 
Neighbours  are  presumed  to  take  cognisance  of  each  others  . 
acts.     **  Viciniy  vicinorum  facta  presumuntur  scire"      This 
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prmcipley  which^  like  the  rest,  is  as  true  of  nationSf  as  of  in- 
dividual men»  has  bestowed  on  the  grand  vicinage  of  Europe^ 
a  duty  to  know,  and  a  right  to  prevent,  any  capital  innova* 
tion  which  may  amount  to  the  erection  of  a  dangerous  nui- 
sance.* Of  the  importance  of  that  innovation,  and  the  mis- 
chief oi  that  nuisance,  they  are,  to  be  sure,  bound  to  judge 
not  litigiously :  but  it  is  in  their  competence  to  judge.  They 
have  uniformly  acted  on  this  right*  What  in  civil  society 
is  a  ground  of  action,  in  politick  society  is  a  ground  of  war- 
But  the  exercise  of  that  competent  jurisdiction  is  a  matter  of 
moral  prudence.  As  suits  in  civil  society,  so  war  in  the  po- 
litical must  ever  be  a  matter  of  great  deliberation.  It  b  not 
this  or  that  particular  proceeding,  picked  out  here  and  there^ 
as  a  subject  of  quarrel,  that  wtU  do.  There  must  be  an  ag« 
gcegate  of  mischief.  There  must  be  marks  of  deliberation  i 
there  must  be  traces  of  design ;  there  must- be  indications  of 
malice ;  there  must  be  jLokens  of  ambition.  There  must  be 
force  in  the  body  where  they  exist ;  there  must  be  energy  in 
the  mind.  When  all  these  circumstances  combine,  or  the 
important  parts  of  them,  the  duty  of  the  vicinity  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  its  competence :  and  the  rules  of  prudence 
do  not  restrain,  but  demand  it. 

In  describing  the  nuisance  erected  by  so  pestilential  a  man- 
ufactory, by  the  construction  of  so  infamous  a  brothel,  by" 
digging  a  night-cellar  for  such  thieves,  murderers,  and  house- 
breakers, as  never  infested  the  world,  I  am  so  feur  from  aggra- 
vating, that  I  have  fallen  infinitely  short  of  the  evil.  No 
man  who  has  attended  to  the  particulars  of  what  has  been 
done  in  France,  and  combined  them  with  the  principles  there 
asserted,  can  possibly  doubt  it.  When  I  compare  with  this 
great  cause  of  nations,  the  trifling  points  of  honour,  the  still 
more  contemptible  points  of  interest,  the  light  ceremonies,  the 
undefinable  punctilios,  the  disputes  about  precedency,  the 
lowering  or  the  hoisting  of  a  sail,  the  dealing  in  a  hundred 
or  two  of  wild  cat-skins  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  which 

•  <*  This  state  of  things  caimot  eziit  in  France  withoat  involv]]^  all  the 
surrounding  powers  in  one  common  danger,  without  giving  them  the  rights 
without  imposing  it  on  them  as  a  duty,  td  stop  the  progress  of  an  evil  which 
attacks  the  fundamental  principles  by  which  mankind  is  united  in  civil  soci* 
ety."    Declaration,  29th  Oct.  1793. 
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have  often  kindled  up  the  flames  of  war  between  nations,  I 
stand  astonished  at  those  persons,  who  do  not  feel  a  resent- 
ment, not  more  natural  than  politick,  at  the  atrocious  insults 
that  this  monstrous  compound  offers  to  the  dignity  of  every 
nation,  and  who  are  not  alarmed  with  what  it  threatens  to 
their  safety. 

I  have  therefore  been  decidedly  of  opinion,  with  our  dec- 
laration  at  Whitehall,  in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  that  the 
vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only  a  right,  but  an  indispensable 
duty,  and  an  exigent  interest,  to  denunciate  this  new  work 
before  it  had  produced  the  danger  we  have  so  sorely  felt, 
and  which  we  shall  long  feel.  The  example  of  what  is  done 
by  France  is  too  important  not  to  have  a  vast  and  extensive 
influence ;  and  that  example  backed  with  its  power,  must 
bear  with  great  force  on  those  who  are  near  it ;  especially  on 
tllbse  who  shall  recognise  the  pretended  republick  on  the 
principle  upon  which  it  now  stands.  It  is  not  an  old  struc- 
ture which  you  have  found  as  it  is,  and  are  not  to  dispute  of 
the  original  end  and  design  with  which  it  had  been  so  fash- 
ioned. It  is  a  recent  wrong,  and  can  plead  no  prescription. 
It  violates  the  rights  upon  which  not  only  the  community  of 
France,  but  those  on  which  all  communities  are  founded. 
The  principles  on  which  they  proceed  are  general  principles, 
and  are  as  true  in  England  as  in  any  other  country.  They 
who  (though  with  the  purest  intentions)  recognise  the  author- 
ity of  these  regicides  and  robbers  upon  principle,  justify  their 
acts,  and  establish  them  as  precedents.  It  is  a  question  not 
between  France  and  England.  It  is  a  question  between  prop- 
erty and  force.  The  property  claims;  and  its  claim  has 
been  allowed.  The  property  of  the  nation  is  the  nation. 
They  who  massacre,  plundfr,  and  expel  the  body  of  the  pro- 
prietary, are  murderers  and  robbers.  The  state,  in  its  es- 
sence, must  be  moral  and  j&st :  and  it  may  be  so,  though  a 
tyrant  or  usurper  should  be  accidentally  at  the  head  of  it. 
This  is  a  tUng  to  be  lamented :  but  this  notwithstanding,  the 
body  of  the  commonwealth  may  remain  in  all  its  integrity 
and  be  perfectly  sound  in  its  composition.  The  present  case 
is  different.  It  is  not  a  revolution  in  government.  It  is  not 
the  victory  of  party  over  party*  It  is  a  destruction  and  de- 
composition of  the  whole  society ;  which  never  can  be  made 
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bf  right  bF  i>»y  fec^i^n,  Iv^WfiVfr  ^pworfiil,  npf  ^Uhout  ter- 
rible coQ^eqiieriGes  to  ii\  aboqt  iit»  bpth  ip  tke  fict  aiid  in  thfi 
ex9aipii3.  Tl|is  pretei^de^  tfipi}b^^lF  i«  founded  i|i  cnn|f s, 
and  exists  by  wrong  iuifl  ro^b^ry  \  7^4^  vrQ|)g  sgad  robl)ery» 
^  from  a  title  to  any  \\\iag^  'm  frar  \vith  n^kipid.  To  be 
at  peace  with  robbery  is  to  be  an  accomplice  with  it* 

Mi»r9  locality  cloe^  not  cpa^itDt^  ^  body  politicl^t  Pad 
Cade  and  his  gang  got  possessigii  of  London  th^y  wpuJd  not 
have  been  th^  lord  fH^for,  alde^ip^Pi  ?pd  common  cowicil. 
The  body  politick  pf  Frgnce  ^xifted  in  th|»  nuye^ty  of  its 
throne  -»  i|i  the  dignity  of  its  nobility ;  in  t^e  honowr  of  i|s 
gentry  ^  in  the  s»n«tity  of  its  clergy  i  in  tk^  reyer^en^pjB  of  its 
magistracy  \  in  the  weight  and  eon9ideration  dn(Q  to  its  land- 
ed property  in  the  several  b^illiagess  in  the  respect  due  tp 
its  moveable  substance  represented  by  tbe'cprporations  of  the 
kingdom.  All  these  particular  molefH/^  vnited>  form  the 
great  mass  of  what  is  truly  the  body  potitipk  in  all  countries. 
They  are  so  many  deposits  and  receptacles  of  justice  \  be-- 
cause  they  can  only  exist,  by  justice.  Nation  is  a  moral  es- 
sence^^  not  a  geographical  arrangement!  iv  a  d^nominatipn  of 
the  nomenclator.  Francet  though  Put  pf  b^  territori^d  poi- 
sessioQ»  exists;  because  the  sole  possible  !Pl^mant»  I  me^ 
the  proprietary,  and  the  government  to  which  the  proprietary 
tvlberes^  exists  and  claims.  God  forbid,  th^t  if  you  were 
expelled  from  your  house  by  ruffians  and  »$sas8ins»  th)t  I 
should  call  the  material  walls,  dotH^s  and  windows  of  .^  ..., 
the  ancient  and  honourable  femily  of  Am  I  to 

transfer  to  the  intruders,  vho^  not  content  to  turn  yon  out 
naked  to  the  world»  voulc^  r^b  you  of  your  very  name,  all 
the  esteem  and  respect  I  owe  to  you  i  The  regicides  in 
France  are  not  France.  Franpe  is  out  pf  her  bounds^  but  the 
kingdom  is  the  same. 

To  illustrate  my  opinions  on  thb  subject^  let  us  Slippp9^  a 
case,  which,  after  what  has  happened,  we  catmot  think  abso- 
lutely impossible,  though  the  augury  is  to  be  abominated, 
and  the  event  deprecated  with  our  most  ardent  prayers.  Lpt 
us  suppfOse  then,  that  our  gracious  soverngn  wa^  sacritegioos- 
ly  murdered ;  his  exemplary  queen,  at  the  head  of  the  mat- 
ronage  of  this  land,  murdered  in  the  same  manners  that 
Aose  princesses  whose  beauty  and  nuniest  elegance  are  the 
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ofnamcBts  of  the  coasntrj,  and  who  are  die  leaders  and  pat- 
terns of  the  faigenuous  youth  of  their  aex,  were  put  to  a  cruei 
amd  ignooaiajous  deaths  with  hundreds  of  others,  mothers 
and  daughters,  ladies  of  the  first  distinction  ;«k-<hat  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  ^he  duke  ot  York,  princes  the  hope  and  pride 
ef  the  nation,  with  tH  their  brethren,  were  forced  to  fly  from 
the  knives  of  asSassins-^-that  the  whole  body  of  our  excellent 
elergy  were  either  massacred  or  robbed  of  all,  and  transport* 
edr—the  Christian  religion,  in  all  its  denominatbns,  forbid- 
den and  persecuted;  the  law  totally,  fondamentally,  and  in 
all  its  parts  destroyed-^-the  judges  put  to  death  by  revolution- 
ary tribunals—T^he  peers  and  commons  robbed  to  the  last  acre 
of  their  estates ;  massacred  if  they  staid,  or  d)liged  to  seek 
life  in  flight,  in  exile  and  in  beggary— that  the  whole  landed 
prcqperty  should  share  the  very  same  £ite— that  every  milita- 
ry and  naval  officer  of  honour  and  rank,  almost  to  a  man, 
shouU  be  placed  in  the  same  description  of  confiscation  and 
exile-*that  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers  should  be 
drawn  out,  as  firom  an  hen-coop,  for  slau^er— 4hat  the  cit- 
izens of  our  greatest  and  most  flourishing  cities,  when  the 
hand  and  the  machinery  of  the  hangman  were  not  found 
sufficient,  should  have  been  collected  in  the  publick  squares, 
and  massacred  by  thousands  with  cannon ;— if  three  huur 
dred'thousand  others  should  have  been  doomed  to  a  situation 
worse  than  death  in  noisome  and  pestilential  prisons }— ia 
such  a  case,  is  it  in  the  faction  of  robbers  I  am  to  look  for 
my  country  ?    Would  this  be  the  England  that  you  and  Ij^ 
anid  even  strangers,  admired,  honoured,  loved,  and  cherish- 
ed ?    Would  not  the  exiles  of  England  alone  be  my  govern- 
ment and  my  fellow  citizens?.   Would  not  their  places  of 
refnge  be  my  temporary  country  ?   Would  not  all  my  duties 
and  all  my  affections  be  there  and  there  only  f    Should  I 
consider  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  country,  and  deserving  of , 
death,  if  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  heart  of  every  potentate 
in  Christendom  to  succour  my  friends,  and  to  avenge  them 
on  thrir  enemies  ?    Could  I,  in  any  way,  shew  myself  more 
a  patriot  ?    What  should  I  think  of  those  potentates  who 
insulted  their  suffering  brethren ;  who  treated  them  as  va- 
grants, or  at  least  as  mendicants;  and  could  find  no  allies, 
no  friends,  but  in  regicide  murd^ers  and  robters  i    What 
Vol.  IV.  A  A  a 
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tnigfat  I  to  think  and  fbel  if  being  geographers  instead  of  kiogi^ 
they  recognised  the  desohted  cities,  the  wasted  fields,  and  tht 
tivers  polluted  with  blood,  of  this  geometrical  measuremenc^ 
as  the  honourable  member  of  Europe,  called  England  I    Itt 
that  condition  what  should  we  think  of  Sweden,  Denmaik,  or 
Holland,  or  whatever  power  afforded  us  a  churlish  and  treach* 
erous  hospitality,  if  they  should  invite  us  to  join  the  standard 
of  our  king,  our  laws,  and  our  religion,  if  they  should  give 
lis  a  direct  promise  of  protection— if  after  all  this,  taking  ad<* 
vantagjSe  of  oar  deplorable  situation,  which  left  us  no  choicey 
they  were  to  treat  us  as  the  lowest  and  vttest  of  all  mercena- 
ries ?    If  they  were  to  send  us  far  book  the  sdd  of  our  king^ 
and 'our  suffering  country,  to  squander  us  away  in  the  most 
pestilentbl  climates  for  a  venal  enlargement  of  their  own 
territories,  ft>r  the  purpose  of  trucking  them,  when  obtained^ 
with  those  very  robberis  and  murderers  they  had  called  upon 
us  to  oppose  with  our  Uood  ?    What  would  be  our  senti« 
ments,  if  in  that  miserable  service  we  were  not  to  be  consid« 
ered  either  as  English,  or  as  Swedes,  Dutch,  Danes,  but  as 
outcasts  of  the  human  race  ?    Whilst  we  were  fighting  those 
battles  of  their  intere^,  and  as  their  soldiers,  how  should  wt 
feel  if  we  were  to  be  excluded  fi^m  all  their  cartels  ?    How 
must  we  feel,  if  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  might  escape  the  pestilential  cUme,  ^and  the 
devouring  sword,  should,  if  taken  prisoners,  be  delivered  over 
as  rebel  subjects,  to  be  condemned  as  rebels,  as  trakors,  as 
the  vilest  of  all  criminals,  by  tribunals  finrmed  of  Maroon  ne- 
gro slaves,  covered  over  with  the  blood  of  their  masters,  who 
were  madeiiree  and  organized  into  judges,  for  their  robberies 
and  murders  ?    What  should  we  feel  under  this  inhumauy 
insulting,  and  barbarous  protection  of  Muscovites^  Swedes  or 
Hollanders  ?    Should  we  not  obtest  Heaven,  and  whatever 
justice  there  is  yet  on  earth  ?    Oppression  makes  wise  men 
mad;    but  the  distemper  is  stiU  the  madness  of  the  wise, 
which  is  better  than  die  sobriety  of  fook.    Their  cry  is  the 
voice  of  sacred  misery,  exalted,  not  into  wild  raving,  but  into 
the  sanctified  phren2y  of  prophecy  and  inspiration-— in  that 
bittemess  of  soul,  in  that  indignation  of  suffering  virtue,  in 
that  exalution  of  despair,  would  not  persecuted  English  loy- 
alty cry  out,  with  an  awful  warning  voice,  and  denounce  tbfe 
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destnicttoii  that  waits  on  monarchs,  who  consider  fidelity  to 
Aem  as  the  most  degrading  of  all  Tices ;  who  sufier  it  to  be 
punished  as  the  most  abominable  of  all  crimes }  and  who 
have  no  respect  bat  for  rebels,  traitors^  regicides,  and  furious 
negro  slaves,  whose  crimes  have  broke  their  chains  i  Would 
not  this  warm  language  of  high  ^indignation  have  more  of 
sound  reason  in  it,  more  of  real  affection,  more  of  true  attach* 
ment,  than  all  the  luUabies  of  flatterers,  who  would  hu^h 
monarchs  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  death  ?  Let  them  be  well 
convinced^  that  if  ever  thb  example  should  prevail  in  its 
whole  extent,  it  will  have  its  full  operation*  Whilst  kings 
stand  firm  on  their  basey  though  under  that  base  there  is  a 
sure-wrought  mine,  there  will  not  be  wanting  to  their  levees 
a  single  person  of  those  who  are  attached  to  their  fortune, 
and  not  to  their  persons  or  cause :  but  hereafter  none  will 
support  a  tottering  throne.  Some  will  fly  for  fear  of  being 
crushed  under  the  ruin ;  some  will  join  in  making  it.  They 
will  seek  in  the  destruction  of  royalty^  fame,  and  power,  and 
wealthy  and  the  homage  of  kings,  with  Rente/,  with  Camot, 
with  Revelliere,  and  with  the  Merlins  TXiA  the  To/liens,  rather 
than  sufier  exile  and  beggary  with  the  Condei,  or  the  Brog- 
liotf  the  Castries,  the  D  ^jtvrair,  the  Serrents,  the  Cifzales, 
and  ike  long  line  of  loyal,  sufiering  patriot  nobility,  or  to  be 
butchered  with  the  oracles  and  the  victims  of  the  laws,  the 
UOrmesotts,  the  UEsprememls,  and  the  MaUsberhes.  This 
example  we  shall  give,  if  instead  of  adhering  to  our  fellows 
in  a  cause  which  is  an  honour  to  us  all,  life  abandon  the  law- 
ful government  and  lawful  corporate  body  of  France^  to  hunt 
for  a  shameful  and  ruinous  firatemity,  with  this  odious  usur- 
pation that  disgraces  civilized  society  and  the  human  race. 

And  is  then  example  nothing  ?  It  is  every  thing.  Ex- 
ample is  the  school  of  mankind,  and  they  will  learn  at  no 
other.  Thb  war  is  a  war  against  that  example.  It  is  not  a 
war  for  Louis  the  eighteenth^  or  even  for  the  property,  vir- 
tue, fidelity  of  France.  It  is  a  war  for  George  the  third,  for 
Francis  the  second,  and  for  all  the  dignity>  property,  hon- 
our, virtue,  and  religion  of  England,  of  Germany,  and  of  all 
nations 

I  know  that  all  I  have  said  of  the  systematick  unsociability 
^  this  new-invented  species  of  repoblickf  and  the  impossi- 
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bility  of  preserving  peace,  is  answered  bj  asserting  that  tlie 
scheme  ctf*  mannen,  moralsy  and  even  of  maxiais  and  princi- 
ples of  state,  is  of  no  wdght  in  a  question  of  peace  or  war 
between  commonides.  Tins  doctrine  is  supported  by  exam- 
ple. The  case  of  Algiers  is  cited,  widi  an  hint,  as  if  it  were 
the  stronger  case*  I  sho^^  take  no  notice  of  this  sort  of 
indocenient,  if  I  had  feond  it  onlj  where  first  it  was.  I  do 
not  want  respect  for  those  from  whom  I  fiist  heard  it— bot 
having  no  controversy  at  present  with  them,  I  only  think  it 
not  amiss  to  rest  on  it  a  little,  as  I  find  it  adopted  with  nnidi 
more  of  the  same  kind,  by  several  of  those  on  whom  sock 
reasoning  had  formerly  made  no  apparent  impression.  If  it 
had  no  force  to  prevent  us  firom  sidxnitting  to  this  necessary 
war,  it  furnishes  no  better  ground  for  oqr  making  an  nnne* 
cessary  and  roinoos  peace. 

This  analogical  argument  drawn  firom  tlie  cas^  of  A%iers 
would  lead  us  a  good  way.  The  fact  is,  we  ourselves  widia 
little  cover,  others  more  directly,  pay  a  trikae  to  the  repob- 
lick  of  Algiers.  Is  it  meant  to  reconcile  us  to  the  payment 
of  a  tribute  to  the  Froich  repnblick  ?  That  this,  with  other 
things  more  ruinous,  will  be  demanded  hereafter,  I  little 
doubt ;  but  for  the  present,  dns  willnot  be  avowed^-4hough 
our  minds  are  to  be  gradually  prepared  for  it.  in  truth,  the 
arguments  from  thb  case  are  worth  little^  even  to  those  who 
approve  the  buying  an  Algerine  forbearance  of  piracy. 
There  are  many  things  which  men  do  not  approve,  that  they 
must  do  to  avoid  a  greater  eviL  To  argue  horn  thence,  that 
they  are  to  act  in  the  same  manner  in  all  cases,  is  turning 
necessity  into  a  law.  Upon  what  is  matter  of  prudence,  the 
argument  concludes  the  contrary  way.  Because  we  have 
done  one  humiliating  act,  we  ought,  with  infinite  caution,  to 
admit  more  acts  of  the  same  nature,  lest  humiliation  should 
become  our  habitual  state.  Matters  of  prudence  are  under 
the  dominion  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  logical  analogies. 
It  is  absurd  to  take  it  otherwise. 

I,  for  one,  do  more  than  doubt  the  policy  of  this  kind  of 
convention  with  Algiers.  On  those  who  think  as  I  do,  the 
argument  ad  hominem  can  make  no  sort  of  impression.  I 
know  something  of  the  constitution  and  composition  of  this 
very  extraordinary  republidc.    It  has  a  conststntioDy  I  admit. 
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sioular  to  tlie  present  tumaltooiis  miittaxy  tyranny  of  France^ 
by  idiich  an  handfml  of  obscure  raffiaias  domineer  over  a  fer* 
tile  country 5  and  a  brave  'people.  For  tbe  competition,  too, 
I  adnoit  the  Algeriaie  community  resembles  that  of  France ; 
beingformed'out  of  the  very  scum,  scandal,  disgrace,  and 
pest  of  the  Tufidsh  Asia.  The'  grand  seignior,  to  disbur-^ 
then  the  country,  suffers  the  dey  to  recruit,  in  his  domin- 
ions, tbe  corps  of  janisavies,  or  asa]^,  which  form  the  direc- 
tory and  comicil  of  elders  of  the  African  republick  one  and 
indivisible.  Bvt  notTvitfastanding  this  resemblance,  which  I 
allow,  I  never  shall  so  far  injure  the  janisarian  republick  of 
Algiers,  as  to  put  it  in  comparison  for  every  sort  of  crime, 
turpitude^  and  oppression  with  the  jacobin  republick  of  Paris. 
There  is  no  question  with  me  to  which  of  the  two  I  should 
dioose  to  be  a  neighbour  or  a  subject.  But  situated  as  I  am, 
I  am  in  no  danger  of  becoming  to  Algiers  either  the  one  or 
^  other.  It  is  not  so  in  my  relation  teethe  atheistical  fan- 
adds  of  France.  I  am  their  neighbour ;  I  may  become  their 
subject.  Have  the  gentlemen  who  borrowed  this  happy  par- 
sdld,  no  idea  of  the  different  conduct  to  be  held  with  regard 
to  the  very  same  evil  at  an  immense  distance,  and  when  it  is 
at  your  door  ?  when  its  power  Is  enormous,  as  when  it  is 
comparatively  as  feeble  as  its  distance  is  remote  ?  when  there 
is  a  barrier  of  language  and  usages,  which  prevents  corruption- 
through  cettaintdd  correspondences  and  habitudes,  from  the 
contagion  of  due  horrible  novehies  that  are  introduced  into 
every  dung  else?  I  can  contemplate,  without  dread,  a 
royal  or^i  national  tiger  on  the  borders  of  Pegu.  I  can  look 
at  him,  with  an  easy  cariosity,  as  prisoner  within  bars  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  towers  But  if,  by  habeas  corpus,  or 
otherwise,  he  was  to  come  into  the  ld>by  of  the  house  of 
commons  wfaibt  yoor  door  was  open,  any  of  yon  would  be 
more  stout  than  wise,  who  would  not  gladly  make  your  escape 
out  of  the  back  windows.  I  ceitainly  should  dread  more 
from  a  wild  cat  in  my  faed*chafnber,  than  from  all  the  lions 
that  roar  in  the  desarts  behind  Algiers.  But  in  this  parallel 
it  is  the  cat  that  is  at  a  distance,  and  the  lions  and  tygers  that 
are  in  our  anti-chambers  and  our  lobbies.  Algiers  is  not 
near ;  Algiers  is  not  powerful ;  Algiers  is  not  our  neighbour; 
Algiers  is  not  infectious;    Algiers,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an 
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old  creation^  and  we  lave  good  data  to  calculate  all  the  mis- 
chief to  be  apprehended  firom  it.  When  I  find  Algiers  trans* 
ferred  to  Calaisi  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  that  pdnt.  In 
the  mean  time,  the.  case  quoted  from  the  Algerine  reportSy 
will  not  apply  as  authority.  We  shall  put  it  out  of  court  y 
and  so  far  as  that  goest  let  the  counsel  for  the  jacobin  peace 
take  nothing  by  their  motion. 

When  we  voted,  as  you  and  I  did,  with  many  more  whom 
you  and  I  respect  and  love,  to  resbt  this  enemy,  we  were 
providing  for  dangers  that  were  direct,  htmie,  pressing,  and 
not  rcfmote,  contingent,  uncertain,  and  formed  upon  loose 
analogies.  We  judged  of  the  danger  with  which  we  Wjsre 
menaced  by  jacobin  France,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  her 
conduct,  not  from  one  or  two  doubtful  or  detached  acts  or 
expressions.  I  not  only  concurred  in  the  idea  of  combining 
with  Europe  in  this  war  i  but  to  the  best  of  my  power  even 
stimulated  ministers  to  that  conjunction  of  interests  and  of. 
efforts.  I  jcuned  them  with  all  my  soul,  on  the  principles 
contsuned  in  that  manly  and  masterly  state-paper,  wludi  I 
have  two  or  three  times  referred  to,*  and  may  still  more  fre- 
quently hereafter.  The  diplomatick  collection  never  was 
more  enriched  than  with  this  piece.  The  historick  facts 
justify  every  stroke  of  the  master.  «  Thus  painters  write 
their  names  at  Co." 

Various  persons  may  ccmcur  in  the  same  measure  on  vari- 
ous grounds.  They  may  be  various,  without  being  contrary 
to,  or  exclusive  of  each  other.  I  thought  the  insolent,  un- 
jHTOvoked  aggression  of  the  regicide,  upon  our  ally  of  Hoi* 
land,  a  good  ground  of  war.  I  think  his  manifest  attempt  to 
overturn  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  good  ground  of  war.  As 
a  good  ground  of  war,  I  consider  his  declaration  of  war  on 
his  majesty  and  his  kingdom.  But  though  I  have  taken  all 
these  to  my  aid,  I  consider  them  as  nothing  more  than  as  a  sort 
of  evidence  to  indicate  the  treasonable  mind  within.  Long 
before  their  acts  of  aggression,  and  their  declaration  of  war, 
the  faction  in  France  had  assumed  a  form,  had  adopted  a  body 
of  principles  and  maxims,  and  had  regularly  and  systemati- 
cally acted  on  them,  by  which  she  virtually  had  put  herself 

•  Declaration,  Whitehall*  Ost  29, 1799. 
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ill  a  postitref  which  was  in  itself  a  declaration  of  war  against 
mankind. 

tt  is  said  bj  the  directory  in  their  several  manifestoes,  that 
we  of  the  people  are  tumultuous  for  peace ;  and  that  minis* 
ters  pretend  negotiation  to  amuse  us.  This  they  have  learn- 
ed firom  the  language  of  many  amongst  ourselves,  whose  con«- 
venations  have  been  one  main  cause  of  whatever  extent  the 
opinion  for  peace  with  regicide  may  be.  But  I  who  think 
the  ministers  unfortunately  to  be  but  too  serious  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, find  myself  obliged  to  say  a  little  more  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  popular  opinion. 

Before  our  ofnnions  are  quoted  against  ourselves,  it  is  prop- 
er that,  firom  our  serious  deliberation,  they  may  be  worth 
quoting.  It  is  without  reason  we  praise  the  wisdom  of  our 
constitution,  in  putting  under  the  discretion  of  the  crown, 
the  awfiil  trust  of  war  and  peace,  if  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
virtually  return  it  again  into  our  hands.  The  trust  was  pla^ 
ced  thore  as  a  sacred  deposit,  to  secure  us  against  popular 
rashness  in  plm^ng  into  wars,  and  against  the  effeas  of 
popular  dismay,  disgust,  or  lassitude  in  getting  out  of  them 
as  imprudently  as  we  might  first  engage  in  them.  To  have 
no  other  measure  in  judging  of  those  great  objects  than  our 
momentary  opinions  and  desires,  is  to  throw  us  b^k  upon 
that  very  democracy  which,  in  this  part,  our  constitution  was 
formed  to  avoid. 

It  is  no  excuse  at  all  for  a  minister,  who  at  our  desire  takes 
a  measure  contrary  to  our  safety,  that  it  b  our  own  act.  He 
who  does  not  stay  the  hand  of  suicide,  is  guilty  of  murder. 
On  our  part  I  say,  that  to  be  instructed,  is  not  to  be  degraded 
or  enslaved.  Information  is  an  advantage  to  us  ^  and  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  it.  He  that  is  bound  to  act  in  the 
dark  cannot  be  said  to  act  fi-eely.  When  it  appears  evident 
to  our  govemours  that  our  desires  and  our  interests  are  at 
variance,  they  ought  not  to  gratify  the  former  at  the  expence 
of  the  latter.  Statesmen  are  placed  on  an  eminence,  that 
they  may  have  a  larger  hori2on  than  we  can  possibly  com- 
mand. .  They  have  a  whole  before  them,  which  we  can  con- 
template only  in  the  parts,  and  often  without  the  necessary 
relations.  Ministers  are  not  only  our  natural  rulers  but  out 
natural  guides.    Reason  clearly  and  manfully  delivered,  has 
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initsdf  a  mighty  force:  but  reascmmtheiMiith^l^l^aii* 
thority,  i$»  I  may  &irly  say,  irresistible. 

I  admit  that  reason  of  slate  wiH  mot,  in  many  cilxumalan- 
ces»  permit  the  disclosure  of  the  true  ground  .of  a  poUisk 
proceeeding.  In  that  case  silence  is  manly  and  it  is  wisq» 
It  is  hk  to  call  for  trust  when  the  principle  of  reason  itself 
suspends  it&  publick  use.  I  take  the  distinction  to  be  thist 
The  ground  of  a  particular  measure,  making  a  part  of  a  plan^ 
it  is  rarely  proper  to  divulge  i  aU  the  broader  grounds  of 
policy  on  which  the  general  plan  is  to  be  adopted,  ought  aa 
rarely  to  be  concealed.  They  who  have  not  the  whole  cause 
before  them,  call  them  politicians,  call  them  people,  call  them 
what  you  will,  are  no  judges*  The  difficulties  of  the  case^ 
as  well  as  its  lair  side,  ought  to  be  presented.  This  ought 
to  be  done ;  and  it  is  all  that  can  be  done.  When  we  have 
our  true  situation  distinctly  presented  to  us,  if  then  we  re* 
solve  with  a  blind  and  headlong  violence,,  to  resist  the  admo«> 
nitions  of  our  firiends,  and  to /cast  ourselves  into  the  hands  of 
our  potent  and  irreoondleable  foes,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  ministers  stand  acquitted  before  God  and  num,  for  what- 
ever  may  come. 

Lamenting  as  I  do,  that  the  matter  has  not  had  so  Ml  and 
free  a  ^fgpmiQn  as  it  requires,  I  mean  to  omit  none  of  the 
'points  which  seem  to  me  necessary  fer  consideration,  previ* 
ous  to  an  arrangement  which  is  forever  to  decide  the  form 
and  the  fate  of  Europe*  In  the  course,  therefore,  of  what  I 
shall  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you,  I  propose  the  follow* 
sng  questions  to  your  serious  thoughts : — 1.  Whether  the 
present  system  which. stands  for  a  ^government  in  France^  be 
such  as  in  peace  and  war  affects  the  neighbouring  states  io  a 
manner  different  from  the  internal  government  that  former* 
ly  prevailed  in  that  country  ?— 2.  Whether  that  system,  sup* 
posing  its  views  hostile  toother  nations,  possesses  any  means 
of  being  hurtful  to  them  peculiar  to  itself  ?-**S.  Whether 
there  has  been  lately  such  a  change  in  France*  as  to  alter  the 
nature  of  its  system,  or  its  e£fea  upon  other  powers  ?— -4. 
Whether  any  puUick  declarations  or  engagements  exist,  on 
the  part  of  the  allied  powers,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  supposes  the  right  and  confirms  the- 
power  of  the  regicide  fiiaion  in  France  ?— 5.  What  the  stater 
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(tf  die  okher  pbwen  of  Eorope  will  be  with  respect  to  each 
•ther,  and  their  colonies^  on  the  conclusion  of  a  regicide 
peace  ?— 6.  Whether  we  are  driven  to  the  abtoldte  necessi- 
ty of  making  that  kind  of  peace  i 

> .  These  heads  of  inquiry  will  enable  us  to  make  the  a{q>li» 
G^on  of  the  several  matters  of  fact  and  topicks  of  argument, 
that  occur  in  this  vast  discussion,  totertsun  fixed  principles. 
I  do  not  mean  to  confine  myself  to  the  Order  in  which  they 
stand;  I  shall  discuss  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  appear 
to  me  the  best  adapted  for  shewing  their  mutual  bearings 
and  relations.  Here  then  I  close  the  publick  matter  of  my 
letter ;  but  before  I  hate  done,  let  me  say  one  word  in  apol- 
ogy for  myself. 

In  wishing  this  nominal  peace  not  to  be  precipitated,  I  am 
sure  no  man  living  is  less  disposed  to  blame  the  present  min^ 
istry  than  I  am.  Some  of  my  oldest  friends,  (and  I  wish  I 
fBOuld  say  it  of  more  of  them)  make  a  part  in  that  ministryi 
There  are  some  indeed,  <<  whom  my  dim  eyes  in  vain  ex- 
plore." In  my  mind,  a  greater  calamity  could  not  hate  £ilten 
on  the  publick  than  the  exclusion  of  one  of  them.  But  I 
drive  away  that,  with  other  melancholy  thoughts.  A  great 
deal  ought  to  be  said  upon  that  subject  or  nothing.  As  to 
the  distinguished  persons  to  whom  my  friends  who  remain 
are  joined,  if  benefits^  nobly  and  generously  ccmferred,  ought 
to  procure  good  wishes,  they  are  ^ititled  to  my  best  tows ; 
and  they  have  them  aU.  They  have  administered  to  me  the 
only  consolation  I  am  capable  of  receiving,  Which  is  to  know 
that  no  individual  will  suffisr  by  my  thirty  years  service  to 
the  publick.  If  things  should  give  us  the  comparative  hap- 
piness of  a  struggle,  I  shall  be  found,  I  was  going  to  say  fight- 
ing, (that  would  be  foolish)  but  dying  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  I  must  add,  that  if  any  thing  defensive  in  our  domes- 
tick  system  can  possibly  save  us  from  the  disasters  of  a  regi- 
cide peace,  he  is  the  man  to  save  us.  If  the  finances  in  such 
a  case  can  be  repaired,  he  is  the  man  to  repair  them.  If  I 
should  lament  any  of  his  acts,  it  is  only  when  they  appear  to 
me  to  have  no  resemblance  to  acts  of  his.  But  let  him  not 
have  a  confidence  in  himself,  which  no  human  abilities  can 
warrant.  His  abilities  are  fully  equal  (and  that  is  to  say 
much  for  any  man)  to  those  which  are  opposed  to  him.    But 
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if  we  took  to  him  as  our  secitricf  aigfluiiit  the  cotscqaoioet  of 
a  regicide  peace,  let  os  be  aftured,  that  a  regicide  peace  ami 
acottftitotioniA  ministry  are  serms  that  will  not  agree.  With 
a  regicide  peace  the  king  caonoc  hmg  have  a  minister  to  serve 
him,  nor  the  minifter  a  king  to  serve.  If  the  Great  Dispo- 
ser, in  reward  of  the  royal  and  the  private  virtues  of  our  sovs^ 
reign,  should  call  him  from  the  calamitons  spectacles,  whidh 
will  attend  a  state  of  amitj  with  regicide,  his  successor  will 
smely  see  d)fem>nnless  the  same  Providence  greatly  antics* 
pates  the  eoordle  of  nature.  Thinking  thus  (and  not,  as  I  ooi^ 
ceive,  on  Kght  gromids}  I  dare  not  flatter  the  reigning  tow- 
reign,  nor  aiiy  ministerhe  has  or  can  have,  nor  his  saccessor 
apparent,  nor  any  of  those  who  may  be  called  to  serve  hiffl». 
with  what  appears  to  me  a  false  state  of  their  sitnation.  We 
cannot  have  them  and  that  peace  together. 

I  do  not  forget  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  several  of  our  firiends,  (wkb  my  insignificant 
self)  and  the  great  man  at  the  head  of  ministry,  in  an  early 
stage  of  these  discnssiotts.  Butl  amsure  there  was  aperM 
in  which  we  agreed  better  in  the  danger  of  a  jacobin  exists 
.  ence  in  France.  At  one  time  he  and  all  &irope  seemed  to 
feel  it.  Bm  why  am  not  I  converted  with  so  many  great  pows- 
ers,  andsomsmy  great  ministers  ?  It  is  because  I  am  old  and 
slow.— I  am  in  this  year,  1796,  only  where  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  in  1793.  I  cannot  move  with  this  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  which  is  preparing  for  us  the  return  of 
some  very  old,  I  am  afraid  no  golden  sera,  or  the  commene»- 
ment  of  some  new  aera  that  must  be  denominated  fit>m  some 
new  metal.  In  thb  crisis  I  must  hold  my  tongue,  or  I  must 
^ak  with  freedom.  Fidsehood  and  delusion  are  allowed-  is 
no  case  whatever :  but,  as  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues, 
Aere  is  an  economy  of  truth.  It  is  a  sort  of  tempenmce,  by 
iriiich  a  man  speaks  truth  with  measure  that  he  may  spesd^:  it 
die  lonnger..  But  as  the  same  rules  do  not  hold  in  all  cases 
-—what  would  be  right  for  you,  who  may  presume  on  a  series 
of  years  before  you^  would  have  no  sense  for  me,  who  cannot, 
without  absurdity,  calculate  on  six  months  of  life.  What  I 
say,  I  must  say  at  once.^  Whatever  I  write  is  in  its  nature 
testamentary.  It  may  have  the  weakness,  but  it  has  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  dying  declauiation.    For  the  few  days  I  have  M 
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linger  here,  I  am  removed  completely  from  the  busy  scene 
of  the  world ;  but  I  hold  myself  to  be  still  responsible  for 
every  thing  that  I  have  done  whilst  I  continued  on  the  place 
of  action.  If  the  rawest  Tyro  in  politicks  has  been  influ- 
enced by  the  authority  of  my  grey  hairs,  and  led  by  any 
thing  in  my  speeches,  or  my  writings,  to  enter  into  this  war, 
he  has  a  right  to  call  upon  me  to  know  why  I  have  changed 
my  opinions,  or  why,  when  those  I  voted  with,  have  adopted 
better  notions,  I  persevere  in  exploded  errour  i 

When  I  seem  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  acts  of  those  I  re- 
spect in  every  degree  short  of  superstition,  I  am  'obliged  to 
give  my  reasons  fully.  I  cannot  set  my  authority  against  their 
authority.  But  to  exert  reason  is  not  to  revok  against  au- 
thority. Reason  and  authority  do  not  move  in  the  same  par- 
allel. That  reason  is  an  amicus'  curia  who  speaks  de^ano  not 
pro  tribunals.  It  is  a  friend  who  makes  an  useful  suggestion 
to  the  court,  without  questioning  its  jurisdiction.  Whilst 
he  acknowledges  its  competence,  he  promotes  its  efficiency. 
I  shall  pursue  the  plan  I  have  chalked  out  in  my  letters  th^ 
follow  this. 
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Gefuut  and  Character  tf  the  French  Rtvoluttm  as  it  rtgatii 
either  Nations. 

inr  DBAR  sm, 

1  CLOSED  my  first  letter  with  serioat  mat^ 
ter»  and  I  hope  it  has  employed  your  thoughts.  The  system 
df  peace  must  have  a  reference  to  the  system  of  the  war« 
On  that  ground,  I  must  therefore  agsdn  recal  your  mind  to 
0ur  original  opinions^  which  time  and  events  have  not  taught 
me  to  vary. 

My  ideas  and  my  principk  led  me»  m  this  contest,  to  en- 
counter France,  not  as  a  state,  but  as  a  fiiction.  The  vast 
territorial  extent  of  that  country,  its  immense  population,  its 
riches  of  production,  its  riches  of  commerce  and  convention 
— 4he  whole  aggregate  mass  of  what,  tn  ordinary  cases,  con^ 
stitutes  the  force  of  a  state,  to  me  were  but  objects  of  secon- 
dary consideration.  They  might  be  balanced  v  and  they  have 
been  often  more  than  balanced.  Great  as  these  things  are, 
fhey  are  not  what  make  the  fiiction  formidable.  It  is  the  fac- 
tion that  makes  them  truly  dreadfol.  That  faction  is  the  evil 
spirit  that  possesses  the  body  of  France  ^  that  informs  it  as  a 
soul ;  that  stamps  upon  its  ambition,  and  upon  all  its  pursuits,  a 
characteristidc  mark,  which  strongly  distinguishes  them  from 
the  same  general  passions,  and  the  same  general  views,  in  oth^ 
er  men  and'  in  other  communities.  It  is  that  spirit  which  in- 
spires into  Aem,  a  new,  a  pernicious,  a  desolating  activity. 


; 
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Constituted  as  France  was  ten  yeaifs  agd»  k  was  not  in  that 
Prance  to  shake,  to  shatter,  and  to  overwhelm  Europe  in  tbti 
manner  that  we  behold.  A  sure  destruction  impeiids  over 
those  infatuated  princes,  who,  in  the  conflict  with  this  new 
and  unheard-of  power,  proceed  as  if  they  were  engMgitd  in  a 
war  that  bore  a  resemblance  to  their  former  contests  $  or  that 
they  can  make  peace  in  the  spirit  of  their  former  arrange 
ments  of  pacification.  Here  the  beaten  path  is  the  very  re- 
terse  of  the  safe  road. 

.  As  to  me,  I  was  always  steadily  of  opinion,  that  this  dis-: 
drder  was  not  in  its  nature  intermittent.  I  conceived  that 
the  contest  once  begun,  could  not  be  laid  down  again,  to  be 
resumed  at  our  discretion  i  but  that  our  first  struggle  with 
this  evil  would  also  be  our  last.  I  never  thought  we  could 
make  peace  with  the  system  $  because  it  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  an  object  we.  pursued  in  rivalry  with  each  other,  but 
trith  the  system  itself  that  we  were  at  war.  As  I  understood 
the  matter,  we  were  at  war  not  with  its  conduct,  but  with  its 
existwce  i  c<»vinced  that  its  existence  and  its  hostility  were 
the  same. 

The  faction  is  not  local  or  territorial.  It  is  a  general 
evil*  Whece  it  least  appears  in  action,  it  is  still  full  of  life. 
In  its  sleep  it  recruits  its  strength,  and  prepares  its  exertion* 
Its  sfixit  lies  deep  in  the  corruption  of  our  common  natjore* 
The  social  order  which  restrains  it,  feeds  it.  It  exists  in  ev- 
ery country  in  Europe  i  and  among  all  orders  of  men,in  ev-> 
ery  country,  who  look  up  to  France  as  to  a  common  head. 
The  centre  is  th^ire.  The  drcumfierei^ce  is  the  world  of  Eu- 
rope wherever  the  race  of  Europe  Qiay  be  settled.  Eveiy 
where  else  the  faction  is  militant ;  in  France  it  is  triumphant. 
In  France  is  the  -bank  of  deposit,  and  the  bank  of  cxrcula- 
xifUh  of  all  the  pernicious  principles  that  are  fornuog  {n  ev* 
ery  state.  It  will  be  a  folly  scarcely  deserving  of  pity,  and 
too  mischievous  fwr  cont^mpt^  to  think  of  restraining  it  ic^ 
any  other  country  whilst  it  is  predominant  there.  War,  in- 
stead of  being  the  cau$^  of  its  force,  has  suspended  its  opera- 
tion4    It  has  given  ar(9prieve,at  least,  to  the  Christian  world.' 

The  true  nature  of  a  jacobin  war,  in^the  be^ningi  wa9» 
by  most  of  the  Christian  powers,  felt,  acknowledged,  and 
even  in  the  most  .precise  manner  declared.    In  the  joint 
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ttaaiiMlOf  piiWthMl  by  the  emperottr  and  the  king  of  Prus« 
tift^  on  the  4th  of  August  1792,  it  is  expressed  in  the  clear- 
est terms,  and  on  principles,  which  could  not  fail,  if  they 
had  adhered  to  them,  of  classing  those  ^monarchs  with  the 
first  bene£M:tors  of  mankind.  This  manifesto  was  published, 
as  they  themselves  express  it,  « to  lay  open  to  the  present 
generation,  as  well  as  to  posterity,  their  motives,  their  inten- 
tions, and  the  disinUrfiUdmss  of  their  personal  views  $  taking 
up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  social  and  political  or^ 
der  amongst  all  civilized  nations,  and  to  secure  to  each  state 
its  religion,  happiness,  independence,  territories,  and  real 
constitution." — **  On  this  ground,  they  hoped  that  all  em* 
pires,  and  all  states  would  be  unanimous  $  and  becoming  the 
jSrm  guardians  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  they  could 
not  fail  to  unite  their  efibrts  to  rescue  a  numerous  nation  from 
its  own  fury,  t;o  preserve  Europe  from  the  return  of  barba- 
rism, and  the  universe  from  the  subversion  and  anarchy  with 
\7hich  it  was  threatened.^  The  whole  of  that  noble  perfor- 
mance ought  to  be  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  any  congress, 
which  may  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  pacification.  In  that 
piece  *<  these  powers  expressly  renounce  all  views  of  personal 
aggrandizement,**  and  confine  themselves  to  objects  worthy 
of  so  generous,  so  heroick,  and  so  perfectly  wise  and  politick 
an  enterprise.  It  was  to  the  principles  of  this  confedera- 
tion and  to  no  other,  that  we  wished  our  sovereign  and  our 
country  to  accede,  as  a  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  Europe* 
^o  these  principles  with  some  trifling  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions they  did  folly  accede*.  And  all  our  friends  who  took 
office  acceeded  to  the  ministry  (whether  wisely  or  not)  as  I 
always  understood  the  matter,  on  the  faith  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  declaration. 

As  long  as  these  powers  flattered  themselves  that  the  men- 
ace of  force  would  produce  the  eflTect  of  force,  they  acted 
on  those  dechrations :  but  when  thdr  menaces  failed  of  suc- 
cess, their  efforts  took  a  new  direction,  h  did  not  appear  to 
them  that  virtue  and  heroism  ought  to  be  purchased  by  mil« 
fions  of  rix'^lollars.  It  is  a  dreadfol  truth,  but  it  is  a  truth 
that  cannot  be  concealed ;  in  ability,  in  dexterity,  in  the  dis- 

•  Sec  Declaration,  Whitehall,  Oct.  29,  H^. 

Vol;  IV.  C  c  c 
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tmctnessof  their  irkvs»  tbe  Jacobtns  are  our  su^loorSr 
Thej  nw  the  thing  right  from  the  very  beginniiig.  Wha^ 
ever  were  the  first  modyesto  the  «w  9xooog  poUtidaub  thef 
saw  that  in  its  spirit^  and  for  its  olgects^  it  was  a  cnnl  luar  s 
and  as  such  they  pnrsned  it.  It  is  a  war  between  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  ancient,  civil,  moral,  and  political  order  of  Eijh 
rope  against  a  sect  of  fanatical  uid  amUfious  atheists  which 
means  to  change  them  alL  It  is  not  France  extending  a  fofv 
eign  easpire  over  other  nations :  it  is  a  sect  aiming  at  univevr 
sal  empire,  and  beginmng  wjth  the  conquest  of  France*  The 
leaders  of  that  sect  sec^ired  tbe  ^nKr«  ofEunpe ;  and  that 
secured,  they  knew,  that  whatever  might  be  tbe  event  of 
battles  and  sieges,  their  cattst  was  viaorious.  Whether  its 
teRat<»7  had  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  pealed  from  its  sur- 
face, or  whether  an  island  or  two.  was  detached  from  its  com- 
merce, to  them  was  of  little  moment*  The  conquest  of 
France  waa  a  glorious  acquisition.  That  once  well  laid  as  a 
basis  of  empire,  opportunities  never  could  be  wanting  to  re- 
gam  or  to  replace  what  had  been  lost,  and  dreadfully  to  avenge 
themselves  on  |he  faction  of  their  adversaries. 

They  saw  it  was  a  ctvU  war.  It  was  their  business  to  per- 
suade their  adversaries,  that  it  oqgbt  to  be  a  foreign  war.-^ 
The  jacobins  every  where  set  yp  a  cry  against  the  new  cru- 
sade^ aa4  they  intrigued  with  effect  in  th^  cabinet,  in  the 
field,  and  in  e?ery  private  society  in  Europe.  Their  task 
was  not  difficult.  The  condition  of  princ!^  and  sometimes 
of  first  nunisters  too,  is  to  he  pitied.  The  creatures  of  the 
desk,  and  the  creatures  of  favour,  had  no  relish  for  tbe  prinr 
cifdes  of  the  manifestoes.  They  promised  no  govemmentsi 
no  regiments,  no  reveiq^es  from  whence  emoluments  might 
arise,  by  per^usite  or  by  grant.  In  trutb>  the  tribe.of> vulgar 
p^ticiabs  9(re  the  Ipvest  of  omr  species.  There  is  no  trade 
so  vile  and  mechanical  as  government  in  their  hands.  Vir* 
tue  b  not  their  habit.  They  are  out  of  themselves  in  any 
course  of  conduct  recommended  only  by  conscience  and  glo^ 
ry.  A  large,  UbecaL  and  prospective  view  of  the  interests  pf 
states  passes  with  them  for  romance  \  and  the  principl<^  that 
recommend  it  for  the  wanderings  of  a  disordered  imagina* 
tion.  The  calculators  compute  them  out  of  their  senses. 
The  jesters  and  buffi>on6  shame  them  out  of  eVery  thing  i^rand 
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and  elevated.  Dfdeness  in  object  and  m  means,  to  them  ap- 
pears soundness  and  sobriety.  They  think- there  is  nothing 
worth  ffariuit,  biitt  that  which  they  can  hamfie }  which  they 
can  measure  with  a  two-foot  role ;  whidi  they  can  teil  upon 
ten  fingers* 

"Without  the  principles  of  the  jacobinsy  parhaps  without 
any  principles  at  all,  they  played  the  gaoie  of  that  £ictiof|« 
There  was  a  beaten  road  before  them.  The  powers  of  •£»* 
rope  were  armed  $  France  had  always  appeared  daogeroua^ 
the  war  was  easily  diverted.  fVoYn  France  as  a  faatoo,  to 
France  as  a  state.  The  princes  were  easily  taught  to  slido 
back  into  their  old  habitual  cosine  of  politicks.  They  were 
easily  led  to  consider  the  flames  that  weae  consuming^Franoef  * 
not  as  a  warning  to  protect  their  own  buildings  (which  were 
whhout  any  party  wall,  and  linked  by  a  contignadon  into  the 
edifice  of  Fhince),  but  as  an  happy  occasion  for  piHagmg  ^le 
goods,  and  for  carrying  off  the  materials  of  their  neighbour's 
house.  Their  provident  fears  were  changed  into  avariciont 
hopes.  They  carried  on  their  new  designs  without  seemuig 
to  abandon  the  principles  of  their  old  policy.  They  preten- 
ded to  seek,  or  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  sought, 
in  the  accession  of  new  fortresses,  and  new  territories,  a  ds^ 
firisive  security.  But  the  security  wanted  was-  against  a  kind 
of  pdweri  which  was  not  so  truly  dangerous  in  its  fortresses 
nor  in  its  territories,  as  in  its  ispirit  and  itsi  principles,  lliey 
aimed,  or  pretended  to  aim,  at  difending  themselves  against 
a  danger,  from  which  there  can  be  no  security  in  any  difen* 
jtVplan.  If  armies  and  fortresses  Were  a  defence  against 
jacoUnism,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  would  this  day  reign  a  pow<* 
erful  monarch  over  an  happy  people. 

Hiis  errour  obliged  them,  even  in  their  oflfensive  op«*a« 
tions,  to  adopt  a  plan  of  war,  against  l4^  success  of  whieh 
there  was  sbm^faing  little  short  <A  maftfaematical  demonstra- 
tion. '*  "Riey  r^sed  to  take  any  step'wfafdk  might  strike  at 
the  heart  of  afl^irs.  lliey  seemed-  unwiBing  to  wound  the 
enemy  in  any  vital  part.  They  acted  through  the  whole,  as 
if  they  reilly  wished  the  conservation  of  the  jacobin  power  \ 
as  what  might  be  more  favchirable  than  the  lawful  government 
to  the  attainment  of  the  petty  objects  they  looked  for.  They 
always  kept  on  the  ciixumference ;  and  the  wider  and  remo* 
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tcr  the  circle  was,  the  more  eagerly  they  diose  it  as  their 
sphere  of  action  in  this  centrifngal  wart  The  i^n  they  piu> 
sued)  in  i^s  nature  d^maiuled  great  length  of  time*  In  its 
execution,  they,  who  went  the  nearest  way  to  work,  were 
obliged  to  cdver  an  incredible  ei^tent  of  country.  It  left  to 
the  enemy  every  means  of  destroying  this  extended  line  of 
weakness*  lU  success  in  any  part  was  sure  to  defeat  the  efiect 
of  the  whole.  This  is  true  of  Austria.  It  is  still  more  true 
of  fingland.  On  this  false  plan,  even  good  fortune,  by  fiir«» 
ther  weakening  the  victor,  put  him  but  the  further  off  from 
his  object.  ^ 

As  long  as  there  was  any  appearance  of  success,  the  spirit 
of  aggrandizement,  and  consequently  the  spirit  of  mutn^ 
jealousy  seized  upon  all  the  coalesced  powers.  Some  sought 
an  accession  of  territory  at  the  expence  of  France,  some  at  the 
ezpence  of  each  other }  some  at  the  expence  of  third  parties  i 
and  when  the  vicissitude  of  disaster  took  its  turn,  they  foun4 
common  distress  a  treacherous  bond  of  faith  and  friendship. 

The  greatest  skill  conducing  the  greatest  military  apparatus 
has  been  employed  i  but  it  has  been  worse  than  uselessly  em« 
ployed,  through  the  false  policy  of  the  war.  The  operations 
of  the  field  suffered  by  the  errours  of  the  cabinet.  If  the 
same  spirit,  continues  when  peace  is  made,  the  peace  will  fis 
and  perpetuate  all^  the  errours  of  the  war ;  beontse  it  wiU  be 
made  upo&the  same  fialse  principle.  What  has  been  lost  in 
the  field,  in  the  field  may  be  regained.  An  arrangement  oS 
peace  in  its  natOfe  is  a  permanent  settlemenr;  it  is  the  effect 
of  counsel  and  deliberation,  and  not  of  fortuitous  events.  If^ 
built  upon  a  basts  fundamentally  erroneous,  it  can  only  be 
retrieved  by  some,  of  those  unfoseseen  dbpensations,  which 
the  all-wise  but  mysterious  Govemour  of  the  world,  some** 
times  interposes,  to  snatch  nations  from  ruin.  It  would  not 
be  pious-  errour,  but  mad  and  impious  pre^ttnq;>tion  fiv  any 
one  to  trust  in  an  unknown  order  of  dbpensations,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  9ules  of  prudence,  which  are  formed  vipon  the 
known  march  of  the  ordinary  providence  of  God. 

It  was  not  of  that  sort  of  war  that  I  was  amongst  the  least 
considerable,  but  amongst  the  most  zealous  advisers }  and  it 
is  not  by  the  sort  of  peace  now  talked  of,  that  I  wish  it  con- 
f:luded.    It  wQuld  answer  no  gfeat  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
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particular  errours  of  the  war.  The  whole  has  been  but  one 
errour.  It  was  but  nominally  a  war  of  alliance.  As  the 
combined  powers  pursued  it,  there  was  nothing  to  hold  an 
alliance  together.  There  -could  be  no  tie  of  honour^  in  a  so- 
ciety for  pillage.  There  could  be  no  tie  of  a  common  mter* 
est  where  the  object  did  not  offer  such  a  division  amongst  the 
parties,  as  could  well  give  them  a  warm  concern  in  the  gains  - 
of  each  other,  or  could  indeed  form  such  a  body  of  equiva* 
lents,  as  might  make  one  of  them  willing  to  abandon  a  sepa« 
rate  object  of  his  ambition  for  the  gratification  ,of  any  other 
member  of  the  alliance.  The  {Kirtition  of  Poland  offered 
'an  object  of  spoil  in  which  the  parties  might  agree.  They 
were  circumjacent ;  and  each  might  take  a  portion  conven- 
ient to  his  own  territory.  They  might  dispute  about  the 
value  of  their  several  shares,  but  the  contiguity  to  each  of 
the  demandants  always  furnished  the  means  of  an  adjustment. 
Though  hereafter  the  world  will  have  cause  to  me  this  mU 
quitous  measure,  and  they  most  who  were  most  concerned  in 
it,  for  the  moment,  there  was  wherewithal  in  the  olject  to 
preserve  peace  amongst  confederates  in  wrong.  But  the 
spoil  of  France  did  not  afford  the  same  ^citities  for  accom- 
modation. What  might  satisfy  the  house  of  Austria  in  a 
Flemish  frontier  afforded  no  equivalent  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  the  king  jof  Prussia.  What  might  be  desired  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  West  Indies,  must  be  coldly  and  remotely,  if 
at  all,  felt  as  an  interest  at  Vienna  ;  and  it  would  be  felt  as 
something  worse  than  a  negative  interest  at  Madrid.  Aus- 
tria, long  possessed  with  unwise  and  dangerous  designs  on 
Italy,  could  not  be  very  much  in  earnest  about  the  conserve* 
tion  of  the  old  patrimony  of  the  house  of  Savoy :  and  Sar- 
dinia, who  owed  to  an  Italian  force  all  her  means  of  shutting 
out  France  from  Italy,  of  which  she  has  been  supposed  to 
hold  the  key,  would  not  purchase  the  means  of  strength  upon 
one  side  by  yielding  it  on  the  other.  She  would  not  readily 
give  the  possession  of  Novara  for  the  hope  of  Savoy.  No 
continental  power  was  willing  to  lose  any  of  its  continental 
objects  for  the  increace  of  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  Great  Britain  would  not  give  up  any  of  the  objects  she 
sought  for  as  the  means  of  an  increase  to  her  naval  power,  to 
further  their  aggrandizement. 
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The  moment  this  war  came  to  be  considered  as  a  war  mere* 
ly  of  profit,  the  actual  circumstances  are  such,  that  it  tiever 
could  become  really  a  war  of  adliance.  ^or  can  the  peace  be  a 
peace  of  alliance,  until  things  are  put  upon  their  right  bottom. 

I  don^t  find  it  denied,  that  when  a  treaty  is  entered  into 
for  peace,  a  denqpnd  will  be  made  on  the  regicides  to  surren- 
der a  great  part  of  their  conquests  on  the  continent.  Witt 
they,  in  the  present  state  of  the  war,  make  that  surrender 
without  an  equivalent  ?  This  continental  cession  must  of 
course  he  made  in  favour  of  that  party  in  the  alliance,  that 
has  suffered  losses.  That  party  has  nothing  to  furnish  to* 
wards  an  equivalent.  What  equivalent,  for  instance,  has 
Holland  to  offer,  who  has  lost  her  all  ?  What  equivalent 
can  come  from  the  Emperour,  every  part  of  whose  territories 
contiguous  to  France,  is  already  within  the  pale  of  the  regi- 
cide dominion  ?  What  equivalent  has  Sardinia  to  offer  for 
Savoy  and  for  Nice,  I  may  say  for  her  whole  being  ?  What 
has  she  taken  from  the  faction  of  France  ?  She  has  lost 
very  near  her  all ;  and  she  has  gained  nothing.  What 
equivalent  has  Spain  to  give  ?  Alas !  she  has  already  paid 
for  her  own  ransom  the  fund  of  equivalent,  and  a  dreadjful 
equivalent  it  is,  to  England  and  to  herself.  But  I  put  Spain 
out  of  the  question ;  she  is  a  province  of  the  jacobin  empire, 
and  she  must  make  peace  or  war  according  to  the  orders  she 
receives  from  the  directory  of  assassins.  In  effect  and  sub- 
stance, her  crown  is  a  fief  of  regicide. 

Whence  then  can  the  compensation  be  demanded  ?  Un- 
doubtedly from  that  power  which  alone  has  made  some  con- 
quests. That  power  is  England.  Will  the  allies  then  give 
away  their  ancient  patrimony,  that  England  may  keep  islands 
in  the  West  Indies  ?  They  never  can  protract  the  war'  in 
good  earnest  for  that  object  j  nor  can  they  act  in  concert 
with  us,  in  our  refusal  to  grant  any  thing  towards  their  re- 
demption. In  that  case  we  are  thus  situated.  Either  we 
must  give  Europe,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  France ;  or  we 
must  quit  the  West  Indies  without  any  one  object,  great  or 
small,  towards  indemnity  and  security.  I  repeat  it  without 
any  advantage  whatever :  because,  supposing  that  our  con- 
quest could  comprise  all  that  France  ever  possessed  in  the 
tropical  America^  it  never  can  amount  in  any  fair  estimation 
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to  %^  equivalent  for  Holland^  for  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, for  the  lower  Germany^  that  is  for  the  whole  ancient 
kingdom  or  circle  of  Burgundy,  now  under  the  yoke  of  re- 
gicide, to  say  nothing  of  almost  all  Italy  under  the  same  bar- 
barous domination.  If  we  treat  in  the  present  situation  of 
things^  we  have  nothing  in  our  hands  that  can  redeem  Eu- 
rope. Nor  is  the  emperour,  as  I  have  observed^  more  rich 
in  the  fund  of  equivalents. 

If  we  look  to  our  stock  in  the  eastern  world,  our  most  val- 
uable and  systematick  acquisitions  are  made  in  that  quarter. 
Is  it  from  France  they  are  made  7  France  has  but  ona  or  two 
contemptible  factories,  subsisting  by  the  offal  of  the  private 
fortunes  of  English  individuals  to  support  them,  in  any  part 
of  India.  I  look  on  the  taking  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
as  the  securing  of  a  post  of  great  moment.  It  does  honour 
to  those  who  planned,  and  to  those  who  executed  that  enter- 
prise :  but  I  speak  of  it  always  as  comparatively  good;  as  good 
as  any  thing  can  be  in  a  scheme  of  war  that  repels  us  from  a 
centre,  and  employs  all  our  forces  where  nothing  can  be  fi- 
nally decisive.  But  giving,  as  I  freely  give,  every  possible 
credit  to  these  eastern  conquests,  I  ask  one  question,  on  whom 
are  they  made  ?  It  is  evident,  that  if  we  can  keep  our  east- 
ern conquests,  we  keep  them  not  at  the  expence  of  France, 
but  at  the  expence  of  Holland  our  ally ;  of  Holland  the  iov 
mediate  cause  of  the  war,  the  nation  whpm  we  had  underta- 
ken to  protect,  and  not  of  the  republick  which  it  was  our 
business  to  destijpy.  If  we  return  the  African  and  the 
Asiatick  conquests,  we  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  nominal 
state  (to  that  Holland  is  reduced)  unable  to  retain  them  \  and 
which  will  virtually  leave  them  under  the  direction  of  France. 
If  we  withhold  them,  Holland  declines  still  more  as  a  state* 
She  loses  so  much  carrying  trade  and  that  means  of  keeping 
up  the  small  degree  of  naval  power  she  holds ;  for  which  pol- 
icy alone,  an4  not  for  any  commercial  gain,  she  maintains  the 
Cape,  or  any  settlement  beyond  it.  In  that  case,  resentment, 
Action,  and  even  necessity  will  throw  her  more  and  more 
into  the  power  of  the  new  mischievous  republick.  But  on 
the  probable  state  of  Holland,  I  shall  say  more,  when  in  this 
correspondence  I  come  to  talk  over  with  you  the  state  in 
which  any  sort  of  jacobin  peace  will  leave  all  Europe. 
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So  far  as  to  the  East  Indies* 

As  to  the  West  Indies,  indeed  as  to  either^  if  we  look  for 
matter  of  exchange  in  order  to  ranson  Europe^  it  is  easy  to 
shew  that  we  have  taken  a  terrible  roundabout  road.  I  can- 
not concave,  even  if,  for  the  sake  of  holding  conquests  thero^ 
we  should  revise  to  redeem  Holland,  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  the  hither  Germany,  that  Spain,  merely  as 
she  is  Spain  (and  forgetting  that  the  regicide  ambassador  gov«» 
ems  at  Madrid)  will  see  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Great  Brit* 
ain  sole  mistress  of  the  Isles.  In  truth  it  appears  to  me,  that» 
when  we  come  to  balance  our  account,  we  shall  find  in  the 
proposed  peace  only  the  pure,  simple^  and  unendowed  charms 
of  jacobin  amity.  We  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  no  blood  or  treasure  has  been  spared  by  the  allies  for 
support  of  the  regicide  system.  We  shall  reflect  at  leisure 
on  one  great  truth,  that  it  was  ten  times  more  easy  totally  to 
destroy  the  system  itself,  than  when  established,  it  would  be 
to  reduce  its  power,  and  that  this  republick,  most  formidable 
abroad,  was,  of  all  things,  the  weakest  at  home ;  that  her 
frontier  was  terrible,  her  interiour  feeble ;  that  it  was  mat- 
ter of  choice  to  attack  her  where  she  is  invincible,  and  to 
spare  her  where  she  was  ready  to  dissolve  by  her  own  inter- 
nal disorders.  We  shall  reflect,  that  our  plan  was  good  nei- 
ther for  offence  nor  defence. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  prove,  that  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  might  have 
been  employed  against  the  enemy  on  the  very  soil  which  he 
has  usurped  at  a  far  less  ezpence  than  has  been  squandered 
away  upon  tropical  adventures.  In  these  adventures  it  was 
not  an  enemy  we  had  to  vanquish,  but  a  cemetery  to  conquer. 
In  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  West  Indies,  the  hostile  sword 
is  merciful ;  the  country  in  which  we  engage  is  the  dreadful 
enemy.  There  the  European  conqueror  finds  a  cruel  defeat 
in  the  very  fruits  of  his  success.  Every  advantage  is  but  a 
new  demand  on  England  for  recruits  to  the  West  Indian 
grave.  In  a  West  India  war,  the  regicides  have  for  their 
troops,  a  race  of  fierce  barbarians,  to  whom  the  poisoned 
air,  in  which  our  youth  inhale  certain  death,  is  salubrity  and 
life.  To  them  the  climate  is  the  surest  and  most  faith^l  of 
allies. 
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Had  we  €aurri«d  on  the  war  ob  die  lide  of  France  which 
looks  towards  the  chaanel  or  the  Athntkk^  we  dxmid  have 
attacked  our  enemy  on  his  weak  and  unamied  Mde.    We 
shookl  not  have  to  reckon  on  the  hMS  of  a  man^  who  did  not 
fidl  in  battle.    We  should  have  an  ally  in  the  heart  of  the 
eoontrjr,  who  to  onr  hundred  thousand,  would  at  one  time 
have  added  eightjr  thousand  men  at  the  least,  and  all  animated 
by  principle,  by  enthusiasm  and  by  vengeance  %  motives  whidi 
se^hired  them  to  the  cause  in  a  very  di£Ferent  manner  from 
some  of  those  allies  whom  we  subsidized  with  milUons.**- 
This  ally  (or  rather  this  principal  in  the  war)  by  the  confea^ 
dion  of  the  regicide  himself,  was  more  formidable  to  him 
than  all  his  other  foes  uiuted.    Warring  there,  wo  should 
have  led  our  arms  to  the  capital  of  wrong*    Defeated,  we 
tould  not  fiul  (proper  precautions  taken)  of  a  sure  retreat. 
Stationary,  and  only  supporting  the  royalists,  an  impenetra«> 
ble  barrier,  an  impregnable  rampart  would  have  been  formed 
f)etwieen  the  enemy  and  his  naval  poWer.    We  are  prohaUy 
the  only  nation  who  have  declined  to  act  against  an  enemy, 
when  it  might  have  been  done  in  hb  own  country  %  and  who 
having  an  armed,  a  powerful,  and  a  long  victorfoais  ally  in 
that  country,  declined  all  eflfectual  coM>peration,  and  sufier- 
ed  him  to  perish  for  want  of  support.    On  the  plan  aS  a  war 
in  France,  every  advantage  that  our  allies  might  obtain, 
would  be  doubled  in  its  efiect.    Disasten  on  the  one  side, 
might  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  compensa^  by  victories 
on  the  other:    Had  we  brought  the  main  of  our  force  to 
bear  upon  that  quarter,  all  the  operations  of  the  British  and 
Imperial  crowns  would  have  been  comMned.  The  war  would 
have  had  system,  correspondence,  and  a  certain  direction. 
But  as  the  war  has  been  pursued,  the  operations  of  the  two 
crowns  have  not  the  smallest  degree  of  mutual  bearing  rela- 
tion. 

Had  acquisitions  m  the  West  Indies  been  our  oiqect,  on 
success  in  France,  every  thing  reasonable  in  those  remote 
parts  might  be  demanded  with  decorum,  and  jtMtice,  and  a 
sure  effect.  Well  might  we  call  for  a  recompence  in  AmeN 
fca,  for  those  services  to  which  Europe  owed  its  safety.  Hav- 
ing abandoned  this  obvious  policy  connected  with  principle, 
We  have  seen  the  regicide  power  taking  the  reverse  COtln*p, 
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and  makiiig  real  conquests  in  the  West  Indies^  t0  which  all 
oor  dear-bought  advantages  (if  we  could  hold  them)  are  mean 
and  contemptible.  The  nefblest  island  within  the  tropicks> 
worth  all  that  we  possess  put  together,  is^  by  the  vassal  Span- 
iard,  delivered  into  her  hands.  The  island  of  Hispaniola 
(of  vriiich  we  have  but  one  poor  comer,  by  a  slippery  hold) 
is  perhaps  equal  to  England  in  extent,  and  in  festility  is  fiff 
superiour.  The  part  possessed  by  Spain,  of  that  great  island^ 
made  for  the  seat  and  centre  of  a  triptcal  empire,  was  not  im* 
proved,  to  be  sure,  as  the  French  dUvision  had  been,  before 
it  was  systematically  destroyed  by  the  cannibal  republick; 
but  it  is  not  only  the  far  larger  but  the  £ur  miore  salubrious, 
and  more  fertile  part. 

It  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  without, 
as  I  can  find,  any  puUick  reclamation  on  our  part,  not  only 
in  contravention  to  one  of  the  fundamental  treaties  that  com- 
pose the  publick  law  of  Europe,  but  in  defiance  of  the  funda* 
mental  colonial  policy  of  Spain  herself.  This  part  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  made  for  great  general  ends  unques- 
tionably ;  but  whilst  it  provided  for  those  general  ends,  it 
was  in  affirmance  of  that  particular  policy.  It  was  not  to 
injure  but  to  save  Spain,  by  making  a  settlement  of  her  es- 
tate, which  prohibited  her  to  alienate  to  France.  It  is  her 
policy,  not  to  see  the  balance  of  West  Indian  power  over- 
turned by  France  or  by  Great  Britain.  Whilst  the  monar- 
chies subsisted,  this  unprincipled  cession  was  what  the  influ- 
ence of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  never  dar- 
ed to  attempt  on  the  younger :  but  cannibal  terrour  has  been 
more  powerful  than  family  influence^  The  Bourbon  mon- 
archy of  Spain  is  united  to  the  republick  of  France,  by  what 
may  be  truly  called  the  ties  of  blood. 
•  By  this  measure  the  balance  of  power  in  the  West  Indies 
is  totally  destroyed.  It  has  followed  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  It  is  not  alone  what  shall  be  left  nominally  to 
the  assassins  that  is  theirs.  Theirs  is  the  whole  empire  of 
Spain  in  America.  That  stroke  finishes  all.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  our  suppliant  negociator  in  the  act  of  putting  his 
feather  to  the  ear  of  the  directory,  to  make  it  unclench  the 
fist ;  and  hy  his  tickling,  to  charm  that  rich  prize  out  of  the 
Iron  gripe  of  robbery  and  ambition !    It  'does  not  require  ^ 
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mmck  sagacity  to  discenij  that  no  power  wholly  baffled  and 
defeated  in  Europe,  can  flatter  itself  with  conquests  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  that  state  of  things  it  can  neither  keep  nor 
hold.  No !  It  cannot  even  long  make  war,  if  the  grand  bank 
and  deposit  of  its  force  is  at  all  in  the  West  Indies.  But 
here  a  scene  opens  to  my  view  too  important  to  pass  by,  per* 
haps  too  critical  to  touch.  Is  it  possible,  that  it  should  not 
present  itself  in  all  its  relations,  t6  a  mind  habituated  to  con- 
sider either  war  or  peace  on  a  large  scale,  or  as  one  whole  ? 

Unfortunately  other  ideas  have  prevailed.  A  remote,  an 
expensive,  a  murderous,  and  in  the  end,  an  unproductive  ad* 
venture,  carried  on  upon  ideas  of  mercantile  kni^t*errantry, 
without  any  of  the  generous  wildness  of  Quixotism,  is  con<^ 
sidered  as  sound,  solid  sense ;  and  a  war  in  a  wholesome  cli- 
mate, a  war  at  our  door,  a  war  directly  on  the  enemy,  a  war 
in  the  bfiart  of  his  country,  a  war  in  concert  with  an  internal 
ally*  and  in  combination  with  th^  external,  is  regarded  as  foU 
ly  andromance» 

My  dear  friend,  I  hold  it  impossible  that  these  considera- 
tions should  have  e^aped  the  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  house  of  commons.  How  a 
question  of  peace  can  be  discussed  without  having  them  in 
view^  I  cannot  imagine.  If  you  or  others  see  a  way  out  of 
these  difficulties  I  am  happy.  1.  see  indeed  a  fund  from 
whence  equivalents  will  be  proposed.  I  see  it.  But  I  cant- 
not  just  now  touch  it.  It  is  a  question  of  high  moment.  It 
opens  another  Iliad  of  woes  to  Europe. 

Such  is  the  time  proposed  &r  msiking  a  common  political 
pcQcCf  to  which  no  one  circumstance  is  propitious.  As  to  the 
grand  principle  of  the  peace,  it  is  left,  as  if  by  common  con* 
sent,  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Viewing  things  in  this  light,  I  have  frequently  sunk  intq 
a  degree  of  despondency  and  dejection  hardly  to  be  describ- 
ed :  yet  out  of  the  profoundest  depths  of  this  despair,  an  imr 
pulse  wluch  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  resist,  has  urged 
me  to  raise  one  feeble  cry  against  this  unfortunate  coalition 
which  is  formed  at  home,  in  order  to  mgke  a  coalition  with 
France,  subversive  of  the  whole  ancient  order  of  the  world. 
No  disaster  of  war,  no  calamity  of  season  could  ever  strike 
me  with  half  the  horrour  which  I  felt  from  what  is  introduf 
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cedtousbfthis  juactim  of  pafties,  imdcr  the  soaiUpgitt^ 
of  peace.  We  are  apt  to  qieak  of  a  Imw  and  pusiHanimoMa 
spirit  a3  the  ordinary  cause  by  which  dubious  wars  teraMoat^ 
in  humiliating  treaties.  It  is  here  the  direct  contrary*  1  am 
perfectly  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  diaraGter»  at  the  in* 
irepidity  of  mind»  the  firmness  of  nerve,  in  those  wko  ve 
able  with  deliberation  to£M:e  the  perils  of  jacobin  fraternity* 

This  fraternity  is  indeed  so  terribk  in  its  iiaturei  suid  kk 
its  manifest  conseqoencesy  that  there  b  no  way  of  quieting 
imr  apprehensions  about  it>  but  by  totally  putting  it  out  of 
sight,  by  substituting  for  it,  through  a  sort  of  periphrastSy 
something  of  an  ambiguous  quality,  and  describing  suck  a 
connection  under  the  terms  of  **  the  ustml  rHationt  rf  peaet 
^  amity/'  By  this  means  the  proposed  frvtemity  is  husded 
in  the  croud  of  those  treaties,  which  imfdy  no  dumge  in  the 
publick  law  of  Europe,  and  which  do  not  upon  system  aflect 
the  interiour  condition  of  nations.  It  is  confounded  wMi 
those  conventions  in  which  matters  of  dispute  among  sovo* 
reign  powers  are  compromised,  by  the  taking  off  a  duty  more 
or  less,  by  the  surrender  of  a  frontier  town,  or  a  disputed 
district  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  \  by  pacttcms  in  whick 
the  pretensions  of  £imilies  are  settled,  (asbyaconveyancer^ 
making  family  substitutions  and  successions)  without  any  al* 
terations  in  the  bws,  manners,  religion,  privileges  and  cus- 
toms of  the  cities  or  territories  which  ar^  the  iul^ect  of  suck 
^urangements. 

All  this  body  of  old  conventions,  composing  the  vast  and 
Voluminous  collection  called  the  corps  J^tomatifu^  forms  the 
code  or  statute  law,  as  the  methodized  reasonings  of  the  great 
publicists'  and  jurists  form  the  digest  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
Christian  world.  In  these  treasures  are  to  be  found  the  usual 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  in  civilized  Europe ;  and  there 
the  relations  of  ancient  France  were  to  be  found  amongst  the 
rest. 

The  present  system  in  France  b  not  the  ancient  France* 
It  is  not  the  ancient  France  with  ordinary  ambition  and  ordi* 
nary  means.  It  is  not  a  new  power  of  an  old  kind.  It  is  a 
new-  power  of  a  new  species.  When  such  a  questionable 
^hape  is  to  be  admitted  for  die  first  time  into  the  brother* 
hood  of  Chrisfendon^,  it  is  not  a  m^re  matter  of  idle  curiosity 
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to  toomimt  bum  far  it  H |h  Its  tOMite  AViM^  with  t6e  rest,, 
or  whether  ^  the  rebtions  «of  peace  and  amity''  with  this 
new  slate  aM'likety  t»  be  oiP  the  seme  nature  with  the  usual 
relatiMs  of  die  states  of  Surepe^ 

The  revolatiott  m  Frwice  had  the  illation  of  France  to 
other  natioiiv  as  otte  of  its  principal  objects.  The  (hanges 
made  hj  that  revOletioii  were  not  the  better  to  accommodate 
her  to  the  old  and  mstiat  rehtioftSi  but  to  produce  new  ones. 
The  cevolotion  was  made,  not  to  make  France  free,  but  td 
nuAae  her  formidable  $  not  to  make  her  a  neighbour,  but  a 
mistress  ;  not  to  make  her  more  observant  of  laws,  but  to 
put  her  in  a  condition  to  impose  them.  To  make  France 
truly  formidable  it  was  necessary  that  France  should  be  new- 
modelled.  They  who  have  not  followed  the  train  of  the  late 
proceedings,  have  been  led  by  deceitful  representations 
(Which  deceit  made  a  part  in  the  plan)  to  conceive  that  this 
totally  new  model  of  a  state  in  which  noting  escaped  t 
change,  was  made  with  a  view  to  its  internal  relations  only. 

In  the  Revolution  of  France  two  sorts  of  men  were  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  giving  a  character  atad  determination  to 
its  pursuits ;  the  jdiilosoiriiers  and  the  politicians.  They  took 
diflereot  ways,  but  they  met  in  the  same  end.  The  philos^ 
ophers  had  one  predominaitt  ol^ect,  which  they  pursued  with 
a  fanatical  (bry,  that  is,  th^  utter  extirpation  of  religion.  To 
that  every  question  of  empire  was  subordinate.  They  had 
rather  domineer  in  a  parish  of  atheists,  than  rule  over  a 
christian  world.  Their  temporal  ambition  was  wholly  sub* 
servient  to  their  proselytizing  spirit,  in  which  they  were  not 
exceeded  by  Mahomet  hhnsetf.  ' 

They  who  have  made  but  superficial  studies  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  human  mind,  have  been  taught  to  look  on  re* 
ligious  opinions  as  the  only  cause  of  enthusiastick  zeal,  and 
sectarian  propagation.  But  there  is  no  doctrine  whatever, 
on  which  men  can  warm,  that  is  not  capable  of  the  very  same 
efiect.  The  social  nature  of  man  impels  him  to  propagate 
his  principles,  as  mudi  as  physical  impulses  urge  him  toprop^ 
agate  his  kind.  The  passions  give  zeal  and  vehemence.  The 
understanding  bestows  design  and  system.  The  whole  man 
moves  under  the  discipline  of  his  opinions.  Religion  is 
among  the  most  powerfol  causes  of  enthusiasm.    When  any 
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{niticolarlj  in  the  diplomatick  part,  the  regulars,  the  irregii- 
lars,  down  to  the  clerks  in  oiEce,  (a  corps,  without  all  com* 
parison,  more  numerous  than  the  same  amongst  us)  co-op* 
erated  in  it.  Alt  the  intriguers  in  foreign  polkidtt,  aU  die 
sfttes,  all  the  intelligencers,  actoaUy  or  late  in  function,  all  the 
candidates  for  that  sort  of  employment,  acted  solely  upott 
chat  principle. 

On  that  system  of  aggrandizement  there  was  but  one  mmd : 
but  two  violent  factions  arose  about  the  means.  The  first 
wished  France,  diverted  from  the  politicks  of  the  continent,  to 
attend  solely  to  her  marine,  to  feed  it  by  an  increase  of  com- 
merce,and  thereby  to  overpower  England  on  her  own  element. 
They  contended,  that  if  England  were  disabled,  the  powers 
on  the  continent  would  h\\  into  their  proper  subordination } 
that  it  was  England  which  deranged  the  whole  continental 
system  of  Europe.  The  others,  who  were  by  far  the  more 
numerous,  though  not  the  most  outwardly  prevalent  at  court, 
considered  th»  plan  for  Frante  as  contrary  to  her  genius,  her 
situation,  and  her  natural  means.  They  agreed  as  to  the  ul- 
timate object,  the  reduction  of  the  British  power,  and,  if  pos- 
siUe,  Its  naval  power )  but  they  considered  an  ascendency  on 
the  continent  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  that  undertaking. 
They  argued,  that  the  proceedings  of  England  herself  had 
'proved  the  soundness  of  thn  policy.  That  her  greatest  and 
ablest  statesmen  had  not  considered  the  support  of  a  conti- 
nental balance  against  France  as  a  deviation  from  the  princi- 
ple of  her  naval  power,  but  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes 
of  carrying  it  into  effect*  That  such  had  been  her  policy 
ever  since  the  revolution  i  during  which  period  the  mtval 
strength  of  Great  Britain  had  gope  on  increasing  in  the  di- 
rect ratio  of  her  interference  in  the  polhicks  of  the  contt- 
nent.  With,  much  ^Monger  reason  ought  the  poGtlcks  of 
France  to  take  the  same  direction  ;  as  well  £or  pursuing  bbi- 
jects  which  her  situation  would  dictate  to  her,  though  Engw 
land  had  no  existence,  as  for  counteracting  the  politicks  of 
that  nation }  to  France  continental  politicks  are  primary  i 
they  looked  on  them  only  of  secondary  consideratiosi  to  £ngp 
land,  and  however  necessary^  but  as  means  necessary  to^  an 
end. 

What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of  those  two  oppo* 


At  syiteiM  were  at  race  p^ev^ilent^  4ind  at  once  <efn{>leyed, 
•Mul  in  tiie  wmj  «ame  tranfactions,  the  one  ostensibly,  the 
other  iecretfyt  darmg  the  latter  port  of  the  reign  of  Lottts 
lev.  Nor  «ras  there  one  court  in  whidi  an  ambassador  resi- 
ded on  the  fflot  of  the  mmisters,  in  vfaich  anodier  asa  spy 
■mtk  hjm  did  not  also  neside  on  tlw  {>art  of  the  king*  They 
^Ao  poraied  the  ischenvelbr^keepHig^  peace  osi  the  continent, 
and  paiticobrly  wkh  Austria,  aottng  of^ially  and  publiddy, 
•Che  other  faction  cooatemcting  and  opposing  them.  Thesa 
private  agentts  ««re  contiimaUy  going  from  theit"  fiinction  to 
the  Bastille,  and  from  tbt  BastiUe  to  empioymenti  and  favour 
«gain.  An  inextrkdUe  cabal  was  ibrmied,  some  of  persons  ot 
rank,  others  ofaahordinates*  fiut  by  this  means  die  corps  of 
{voiiticians  was  augmented  in  tinmber,  and  the  whole  Formed 
a  body  of  aCtivei  adveiltnringi  ambttioosi  discontented  peo^ 
pie,  despMag  the  regabr  ministry,  despising  the  courts  at 
which  they  were  employed,  deqpbing  the  court  Which  en*- 
ployed  them* 

The  unfbftunate  Louis  the  Sixteentii  "^  was  not  the  first 
^oanse  of  the  evil  by  which  he  sufl%red.  He  came  to  it^  as  td 
a  soit  of  inheritance,  by  the  false  politicks  of  his  immediate 
predecessor.  This  system  of  dark  and  perplexed  intrigoe 
-had  come  to  its  perfection  before  he  came  to  the  throne :  tmd 
ev«ndien  the  revolution  strongly  operated  in  all  its  causes* 

Thei«  was  no  point  on  which  the  discontented  diplomat** 
kk  politicians  so  bitterly  arraigned  theiir  cabinet,  as  for  the 
4ecay  of  French  influence  in  all  others.    From  quarreUii&g 

*  It  maj  be  light  to  do  justice  to  Louis  XVL  He  did  what  he  could  to 
destroy  the  double  diplomacy  of  France.  He  had  all  the  sectet  correspond- 
ence bnmt,  lixcept  one  piece,  which  was  called,  Cot^aurrs  raiamnees  sur  ijt 
iHnOimdeia  frttrut  ^bm* ie  ty^me  p^iiiiqm  de  fByrope  j  A  wortc  exdeut^  by 
M.  FaFier,  under  the  direction  of  count  Broglic.  A  sii^  copy  of  this  Was 
Mid  ^o  Jhave  been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  iLouis  XVI.  It  was  published  with 
lome  sub8«<juent  state  papers  of  Vergiinnes,  Tucgot,  and  others,  as,  ''a  new 
benefit  of  the  revolution  *"  and  the  adverttsetntot  to  the  pubKcation  end<l 
Vwth  the foHowing  words  '*ilM^fieik^  k  cmoaintrt^  tpt  T  ooM«>ai9  Mtutt 
f.A  aevoxuTioii,  «i  t^nie  pttAu^  on   hkovve  sans  cbs  MCMowes  ct  •«» 

COM|ftCruaS8  Lt  ^«ME  l>e  TOUT  CC  QU'aRRIVA  AUJOIJRD*UOI,  tT*  %UOti  nc 
peui  satis  Us  avoir  /m,  etre  bltn  au  fait  des  itUerets^  tff  me  Me  dts  vues  actuelles  dts 
diverses  fuitsanus  dg  t Europe**  The  book  is  entitled,  PoUtiqut  de  feus  Us  CaiU 
mits  de  VEunpe  ptttdaM  Us  regias  de  Lnis  XV.  l5*  Lebis  XVI.  !t  is  altogether 
Yopf  curioiift,  and  wavth  rtading. 

Vol.  IV.  E  E  e 
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with  the  courts  they  began  to  complain  of  monarchy  itself^ 
as  a  system  of  government  too  variable  for  any  regular  plan 
of  national  aggrandizement.  They  observed,  that  in  that 
sort  kA  regimen  too  much  depended  on  the  personal  characr 
ter  of  the  prince;  that  the  vicissitudes  produced  by  the  su^ 
cession  of  princes  of  a  different  character,  and  evra  the  V|* 
cissitudes  produced  in  the  same  man,  by  the  difierent  views 
and  inclinations  belonging  to  youth,  manhood,  and  aj^,.  dit^ 
tnrbed  and  distracted  the  poUcy  of  a  country  made  by  na^ 
ture  for  extensive  empire,  or  what  was  still  more  to  thdir 
taste,  for  that  sort  of  general  oijjBr-ruling  influence  which 
prepared  em{Hre  or  sui^lied  the  phce  of  it.  They  had  coiil- 
tinually  in  their  hands  the  observations  of  Macbiavei  on  Livf, 
They  had  MonUiqmeu^s  Grandeur  is^  Decadence  des  Ramainf 
as  a  manual ;  and  they  compared  with  mortification  the  sys- 
tematick  proceedings  of  a  Roman  senate  with  the  fluctoa- 
tions  of  a  monarchy.  They  observed,  the  very  small  addi- 
tions of  territory  which  all  the  power  of  France,  actuated  by 
all  the  ambition  of  France,  had  accoutred  in  two  centuries. 
The  Romans  had  frequently  acquired  more  in  a  singk 
year.  They,  severely  and  in  every  part  of  it  criticised 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  XIV,  whose  irregular  and  desul- 
tory ambition  had  more  provoked  than  endangered  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  they  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  seriously 
considering  the  history  of  that  period  will  see,  that  those 
French  politicians  had  some  reason.  They  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble'  of  revieyring  it  through  all  its  wars  and  aU 
its  negociations,  will  consult  the  short,  but  judicious  criticism 
of  the  marquis  de  Montalembert  on  that  subject.  It  may  be 
read  separately  from  his  ingenious  system  of  fortification  and 
military  defence,  on  the  practical  merit  of  which  I  am  unable 
to  form  a  judgment. 

The  diplomatick  politicians  of  whom  I  speak,  and  who 
formed  by  £ur  the  majority  in  that  class,  made  disadvantage- 
ous comparisons  even  between  their  more  legal  and  formali- 
sing monarchy,  and  the  monarchies  of  other  states,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  power  and  influence.  They  observed,  that  France 
not  only  lost  ground  herself,  but  through  the  languor  and 
•unsteadiness  of  her  pursuits,  and  from  her  aiming  through 
commerce  at  naval  force  which  she  never  could  attain  with- 
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Opt  fMiiig  more  dn  t>ne  side  than  she  could  gam  on  the  bthet^ 
three  great  powers,  eadi  of  th^m  (as  miKtary  states)  capable  of 
balancing  her,  had  grown  up  on  the  continentt  Russigi  and 
Prussia  had  been  treated  almost  within  memory ;  aild  Aust 
tria,  though  not  a  new  power,  and  even  curtailed  in  territo* 
ry,  was  by  the  very  cdiision  in^  which  the  ^lest  that-  terri- 
tory, greatly  improved  in  her  military  discipline  and  ibrce* 
During  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  the  interiour  ceconomy 
of  the  country  was  made  more  to  correspond  wieh  the  sup- 
port of  great  armies  than  formerly  it  had  been;*  •  Asto  Pms* 
sia,  a  merely  military  power,  they  observed  that  one  wa»  had 
enriched  her  with  as  considerable  a  conquest  as  France- had 
acquked  iiif  centuries.  Russia  had  broken  the  Turkish  pow- 
erby  which  Austria  might  be,  as  formerly  she  had  been,  bat 
ancedlndvOor  of  France.  They  felt  it  with  paisi,  that  the 
two  m^hem  powers  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  in  gene- 
ral under  the  sway  of  Russia  >  or  that  at  best,  France  kept 
Up  a  very  doubtful  conflict,  with  many  fluctuations  of  for- 
tone,  and  at  an  enormous  expence  in  Sweden^"  In  Holland, 
the  French  pMty  seemed;  if  not  extipgoished,  sttleast  utterly 
obscured,  and  kept  nntter  by  a  stadtholder,  leaning  for  sup#> 
port  sometimes  on  Great  Britain,  sometimes  on  Prussiat 
sometimes  on  both,  never  on  Fkimce*  fiven  the  spreading 
of  the  Bourixm  fimily  had  become  merely  a  lamily  acconi^ 
modation ;  and  had  little  eflFeot  on  the  national'  pctfticks. 
Tltis  alliance,  they  said,  extingukhed'Spain  by  destroying  all 
its  energy,  without  adding  any  thing  to  thercal  power  of 
France  in  the  accession  of  the  forces  of  its  great  rival.  In 
Italy,  the  same  family  accommodation,  the  sauie  national  inF* 
dgkiifiomoe  were  equally  viable.  What  cure  for  the  radical 
WeAkne^  ol  the  French  monarchy,  to  which  all  the  means 
which  wit  could  devise,  or  nature  and  fortune  ,coiild  bestow, 
towards  universe  empire,  was  not  of  force  to  give  life,  or  vig- 
our, or  consistency, — but  in  a  republick  i  Out  the  word 
came;  and  it  never  went  back.  « 

Whether  they  reasoned  right  or  wrongf  or  that  there  was 
some  mixture  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  reasoningt  I  am 
snre,  thstt  in  this  naanner  they  folc  and  reasoned.  The  dif- 
lerent  effiscts  of  a  great  military  and  ambitious  republick, 
and  of  a  monarchy  of  the  same  description  were  constantly 


4n^  unrrgBs  om  a 

in^beir  K^Qiehs^  'BhB-priamfh  ^^ns  tetdy  to  opaMi'wliM 
opportooities  shoBld  oSkr^  nUdklew  of  tkmst  iailctd  fare^ 
saw  ia  the  exteatvin  which  they  wQr«L.a6eiiHr<l9  preseBtedi 
bur  these  opportuoitiesy  insi>ine4QBrae'<r  Ather^  they  all 
""  ardently  wisfaued  ion 

WlMn  I  W  nt  Bans  m  1378>  theitreaty  of  1756^  between 
A««Cria  and  France  was  deplored  as  a  natidDalcalttsmtT^s  be- 
paose  k  united  Vraa^e  ia  friendship  inth  s|  powcr>  at  whose 
expence  alone  they -caold  hope  assy  contmenca(  a^randi^e** 
ment.  When  the  first  partktoo  of  ?o1nnd  wi|s  made>  in 
which  France  had  no  sfaai^e,  and  which  had£ualbeeaggiandi^ 
zed  every  x>ne  of  the  three  powers  of  which  they  were  xnosi^ 
jealous,  i  found  thera  in  a  perfect  phcenzy  of  rage  and  Mig^ 
nation :  not'that  they  weoe  hurt  at  tibe  shockiilg  and  vacf^ 
owed  Tioience  and  injustice  of  that  parlilion»  fant  at  thnde^ 
biiily/  improvidence,  and-  want  o^ activity  in  their  govern* 
mens,  ia  not  preventing  it  as  ameana.  of  aggrandizement  ta 
their  rivals,  or  m  not  Mntrivit^^  by  eacofaanges  of  somekind 
or  olherr  to  obtam  their  skare  o€  adbnmtage  feun  dot  rob^ 
bery. 

In  diat  or  nearly  in  that  etate  of  thtngr  and  of  opiniaasy 
came  the  Austrian  match  %  which  promised  to  dsav  the  kiiotf 
as  aftervarda  ill  efl^t  k  cUd^  stiU  mors  closely  bttween  the 
pldriv9ii'iM>use6*  *  This  added  exceedingly  to^  tdmr  hatredr 
and  comempt  of  their  menarahy.  It  wae  fee  thareasen  tbat 
the  late  glorious  queen;  who-  on  all  accounts-  was  fefrmedto 
produce  general  love  and  admiration,  and  whose  life  war 
as  mild  and  beneficent  as  her  destth  was  beyond  examph 
great  and  heroick>  became  to  very  soon  and  so  very  much 
the  object  of  an  implacable  raneour,  never  tabeealingoished 
but  in  her  blood.  When  I  wrote  my  letaan  in>  smewer  to  M. 
deMenonville,  in  the  beginning  ciinmmjr  1791,  I  haA, 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  this  cUscviption  of  revoIutkMiu 
ists  di4  not  so  early  nor  so  steadily  point  their  mmiderons  dn«- 
signs  at  the  martyr  king  as  at  the  royal  heMine.  It  waaao^ 
cident)  and  the  momentary  depression  of-  that  part  of  the 
faction^  that  ^aveta  the  husband  the  happy  pri<n1ty  in  death. 

From  this  their  restless  desire  of  an  oveiwrulitg  ininoace,^ 
they  bent  a  very  great  part  of  tMr  deeigns  and  eAlnrte  to  re- 
vive the  old  Pttench  pafty,  wiii«h  war»d«memitiek  party  in- 
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IMkHid»  and  to  make  a.revriatkx»thare.  Th«y  were  happy 
at  the  troubles  vhkh  tbe  ttngttbr  unpfradence  o£  Joseph  the 
second  had  sticved  vp  in  the  Austrian  Neibetlands.  Thejr 
rejoiced^  wfaiSs  thef  samr  him  irritate  his  suljects,  profess  ptn^ 
losoph^y  send  away  the  Diitdt  garrisoosyi  and  dismamie  bis 
fof^fications.  As  to  HoHsokI^  they  never  forgave  either  the 
king  or  the  ministry,  for  sofiering^  that  obf  ect,  which  tfaey 
jvsdy  iookedi  os  as  principal  itt  their  desigpf  of  reducii^  tfior 
pe«er  of  Enghmd^  to  escape  out  of  their  hands.  This  wat 
the  tme  secret  6f  die  cocoinerctal  treaty,  made  on  their  part, 
against  all  the  old  ndes  a^d  principles  of  commerce,  with  a 
view  of  divestiag  the  English;  natioci,.  by  a  pursuit  of  imme- 
diate profit,,  from;  an  attention  to  the  progress  of  France  in 
its  designs(  upon  that  repnbfick.  The  system  of  the  cetono** 
mists,,  whieb  led  to  the  general  opening  of  commerce,  facilv 
tated  that  treaty,,  but  did  not  peodiice  k.  They  were*  in  dti« 
spair  when  they  fomid  that  by  the  vigom*  of  Mr.  PiMr,  ssp* 
ported  in.dus  point  by  Mr.  Fox  and  the  opposition,  the  oiu 
jectt  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  their  maau^ctnres,  was  lost 
to  their  amUtioD* 

This  eager  desire  of  raising  France  firom  the  condition'  int. 
tOLwhidi  shfi^  had  fallen,  as  they  conceived^  from  her  monar- 
chical imbecility,  had:  been  the  main  spring  of  their  prece^ 
dent  ittCerfiBrence  in  that  unhappy  Ameikan  qna^rel,  the  bad 
effects  of  which  tathis  nation  haJ9e  not,  as  yety  fiiliy  disclo^ 
sed themselves.  These  «ntiaientS' had  been  longlurfcing in 
their  beeastsy  though  their  views^were  only  discovered-  nam 
andthen^  inhesitand  as  by  escapes;  but  on  this  occasion 
they  exploded  suddenly^  They  were  professeii  wish  bsten-* 
tation^  and  propagateok  with  zeali  These  sentiments  were 
not  prodttoed,  ae  SDme:  tbink^  by  their  American^  attiance* 
'^er  American  allisDce  was  piodhxeed  by  their  fepiAlican 
priacipleeand:  republioan  policy.  Thb  new  reiatfon  undoubt- 
edly did  much.  The  dsseonraes  aikl.  cabals  that  it  pr odocedv 
the  intsercenrse  that  it  estaUished,  smd  above  ail,  the  exam- 
ple^ wfaicb  mflode  it  seem  peacticaiile  to  estaWish  a>  republick 
in  a.  great. extent  of  comitry,  finished  the  work,  and*  gave  w 
that  part  of  the  revolutionary  faction  adegree  of  strength, 
which  neifnired  other  enevgiesichan  the  late  kin^  possessed', 
to  resist,  or  even  to  restrain.    It  spread  every  where  v  bbt  it 
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was  no  where  more  prevalent  than  in  the  heart  of  the  Mart. 
The  palace  of  VersaiOes,  by  ltd  langaage,  seemed  a  forimi  of 
democracy.  To  have  pointed  out  to'no^  of  those  p(Aiti« 
cians,  from  their  dispositions  and  movements,  what  hasunce 
happened,  the  fall  of  their  own  monarchy,  of  their  own  laws, 
of  their  own  religion,  would  have  been  to  furnish  a  motiire 
the  more  for  pushing  forward  a  system  on  which  they  con- 
sidered all  these  things  as  incumbrances.  Such  in  truth  they 
werel  And  we  have  seen  them  succeed  not  only  in  the  de- 
struction of  their  monarchy;  but  in  all  the  objects  of  ambi- 
tion thiit  they  proposed  from  that  destruction. 

When  I  contemplate  the  scheme  on  which  France  is  form- 
ed, and  when  I  compare  it  with  these  systems,  with  which  it 
is,  and  ever  must  be  in  conflict,  those  things  which  seem  as 
defects  in  her  polity,  are  the  very  things  which  make  me  trem- 
ble. The  states  of  the  Christian  world  have  grown  up  to 
their  present  magnitude  in  a  great  length  of  time,  and  by  a 
great  variety  of  accidents.  They  have  been  improved  to 
what  we  ^ee  them  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  felicity  and 
skill.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  formed  upon  a  regular  plan 
or  with  any  unity  of  design.  As  their  constitutions  are  not 
systematical j  they  have  not  been  directed  t6  zoj peculiar  end, 
eminently  distinguished,  and  superseding  every  other.  The 
objects  which  they  embrace  are  of  the  greatest  possible  vari- 
ety, and  have  become  in  a  manner  infinite.  In  all  these  (fld 
countries  the  state  has  been  made  to  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  coi^rmed  to  the  state.  Every  state  has  pursued,  not 
only  every  sortof  sodal  axlvantage,  but  it  has  cultivated  the 
welfare  of  every  individual.  His  wants,  his  wishes,  even  his 
tastes  have  been  consulted.  This  comprehensive  scheme, 
virtually  produced  a  degree  of  personal  liberty  in  fbrms  the 
most  adverse  to  it.  That  liberty  was  found,  under  monarch- 
ies stiled  absolute,  in  a  degree  unknown  to  the  andent  com- 
monwealths. From  hence  the  powers  of  all  our  modem 
states,  meet  in  vil  their  movements,  with  some  obstruction. 
It  is  therefore  no  wcmder  that  when  these  states  are  'to  be 
considered  as  machines  to  operate  for  some  oiie  great  end, 
that  this  dissipated  and  balanced  force  is  not  easily  concent 
tered,  or  made  to  bear  with  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  up- 
on one  po^it. 
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The  British  sWe  i$»  without  questiooi  that  which  pursues 
the  greatest  ^arietj  of  ends^  and  is  the  least  disposed  to  sap 
Crifice  any  one  of  them  to  another^  or  to  the  whole.  It  aims 
at  taking  in  the  entire  circle  of  human  desires^  and  securing 
for  them  their  fair  enjoyment.  Our  legislature  has  been 
ever  closely  connected  in  its  most  efficient  part,  with  individ- 
ual feelii^t  and  individual  interest.  Personal  liberty,  the 
9iost  lively  .of  these  feelings  and  the  most  important  of  these 
interests^  which  in  other  European  countries  has  rather  arisen 
from  the  system  of  manners  and  the  habitudes  of  life^  than 
from  the  laws  of  the  state,  (in  which  itflourished  morefrom 
neglect  than  attention)  in  England,  has  been  a  direct  objeQt  of 
government. 

,  On  this  principle  England  would  be  the  weakest  power  in 
the  whole  system.  Fortunately,  however,  the  great  richf» 
of  this  kingdom,  arising,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  the 
diqxMition  of  the  people,  which  is  as  great  to  spend  as  toacr 
cumulate,  has  easily  afforded  a  disposeable  surplus  that  gives 
a  mighty  momentum  to  the  state.  This  difficulty,  with  these 
advantages  to  overcome  it,  has  called  forth  the  talents  of  the 
English  financiers,  who,  by  the  surplus,  of  industry  poured 
out  by  prodigality,  have  outdone  every  thing  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  other  nations.  The  present  minister  has 
outdone  his  predecessors;  and  as  a  minister  of  revenue,  is 
fiir  above  my  power  of  praise.  But  still  there  zte  cases  ii| 
which  England  feels  more  than  several  others,  (though  they 
aU  feel}  the  perplexity  of  an  immense  body  of  balanced  ad- 
vantages, and  of  individual  demands,  and  of  some  irregularity 
.in.  the  whole  mass. 

France  differs  essentially  from  all  those  governments  which 
are  formed  without  system,  which  exist  by  habit,  and  which 
are  confused  with  the  multitude,  and  with  the  tomplexity  of 
their  pursuits.  What  now  stands  as  government  in  France 
is  struck  out  at  a  heat.  The  design  is  wicked,  immoral,  im- 
pious, impressive ;  but  it  is  spirited  and  daring ;  it  is  system- 
atick;  it  is  simple  in  its  priocffrie ;  it  has  unity  and  consist- 
ency in  perfection.  In  that  country  entirely  to  cut  off  a 
branch  of  commerce,  to  extinguish  a  manu&cture,  to  destroy 
the  circulation  of  money,  to  violate  credit,  to  suspend  the 
course  of  a^iculture^  even  to  bum  a  city,  or  to  lay  waste  a 
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fraviiice  «( tli«ir  owa»4o«i  fi«t«o«t«heiii  a  mMMfit^sanaue* 

toil,  the  UMd  <ir  kiA^uite  4»ac  MCWag.  indivkhiaU«]r  k 
left  out  of  ibeir  «cheaw  ^  gOMi«nmt%  The^UMisiUki 
alL  Everf^ltfiig  is  refienred  to  the  fjrodvctiOTi  of  force ;  4f- 
tenrardst  every  tUngktraslod  totbe  use  of  k.  IfeisfoiliMry 
i&  itt  prtndirie,  in  its  mmmh  «n  tei  vpkit^  and  m^  aUiits 
movesKfits.  The  MUe has  doaaifMoiaandcoii^fMMt  ^far^j^s 
•ole-olgeetf  (  4MMiioftover  taindt  by  pfoMlyfiHas  o«trl>ecU 
veebyenes. 

T4imoDMri»»d,  with  an  inomK  body  of  Mtont-OMna 
ifbtcb  are  lewcood  ia  tbeir  oavmot  oriy  to  be  incveased  in 
their  effect^  France  hast  since  the  accompUshment  of  -tile 
vevolotloRi  a  ooniplete  untty  in  its  diiMtioti.    It  hasdestrcqr^ 
ed  every  aiscMrce  of  the  8«»e»  which  depends  npon  opumn 
ami  the  good«will  of  individuals*    Theriche$of  oonvcntion 
diiappeaft    The  od^Mttiges  of  nature  in  «ome  meii^orft  re-* 
niun t  even  tbesci  I  adndtf  are  astonishnigly  leflsenodv  *)lie 
conimandovvwbatreinatDstscomptafte  andabeotafte.*  We 
go  abottt  addng  whan  assignats  wiH  expire^  ^nd  we  Ifti^at 
the  kst  price  of  them.    Bst  what  signifies  the  &te  of  thdie 
ttcfasts  of  de^Mtism  ?  'Tbe  despotism  will  find,  ^ddipotidt 
means  of  sttpi^,    Theyfiaxre  fbmd  the  short  cat  to^tiie 
^Ouuctflna  '.of  natwep '  wtnle*  ofenen  an  pmsiltt  ortiiieiny  ^itfe 
obKged  to  witid  rivoughtbe  bbyehnfa'ofa  very  intrkale^ttaiCe 
ofsodety.    Tbsy  seize  npon'Asihdc  of  the^hboor*;'  they 
seize  upon  the  labenmr  Inaasett    Were  Fi^ancfc  bot  hntf^pf 
wfaatiiMs^apoptthdioa)  incoknipaaMessi  inappiioriilkf  W 
its  force,  situated  sis  n  is,  and  b^g' wliat  iris,  it  woUdMrtOo , 
strong  for  tnoH  of  the  states  of  Enrope,  constituted  ^ar  they 
are,  and  proeeedbig  as  tifey  proeeed«    Would  it  be  .lafeerno 
estimate  v^iat  the  wodd  of  Aorope,  as  well  as  tbe  waeht'of 
Asia,  had  to  dread  from -Genghis  khtn,  upon  a  coiftMiftlii'- 
tion  of  the  resources  of  the  cold  ami  barren  spot  in  the  'tetfiO«' 
test  Tartary,  from  whence  fiist  issued  t4i«rt  scourge  of 'Hie 
human  race  t  €k(gfat  we  to  jndge  from  the  odLtise  and^nanp 
duties  of  the  rocks,  or  fi^Wtr  the  paper  circulation  of  the  sands 
of  Arabia,  the  ^wer  by  wldch  Mahomet  ^md  his  tribes  laid 
hold  at  once  on  the  two  most  powerful  em{Hres  of  tlie  worfd ; 
beat  one  of  them  totally  to  the  gtwind,  bn>k:e  to  pieces -the 
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iMlffi^  fUAj  hv^MI  iMdi  iMiglH'  s|hi66  Of  tul6  tfkjtti  i  hh\^ 
fivedi  oTertomed  governments,  laws,  maimers,  religioti,  atid 
MMcMM  sif  cfaf)|w#  t/m  tilt  bidlis  to  the  PfrcMes  r 

IflMMWyifNKiMB^  tievw  liave  sttpj^iody  nor  ever  oifi  sti^ 
tiy»  thi^.'^JflSit  ol  imkf  i6  AnigA  and  cMitaacy  in  purs«k. 
9M  ^tttSf^nif  fliu^iij  Md  pMMfefMM^  tind  oMdAess  in  por* 
MMi  iMf  6  HC^M^  wliAf«d  ftsottrcea,  ia^  net^  wUL  We  have 
flW^^iMSIIdMlfd  M  tirt  oQj^  thli  drtlKHid  energ^-of  a  staft^i 
ki^MMl'  tiiKt^tOfptny  iias  Mtl^g  to  do  mkh  tbe  govern^ 
iHeHitk '  'l^ect^  It^  dear  ^^  reflect  again  and  again  on  a 
|9»MMlll^ty  M Hr&kit  flit  Jmlitlty  Is  iii  ebi&tikt^  !ftil>)ectiotti^ 
itid%Mf€  ii«tHlrig  ^dtes  but  tlu»  miild  of  desperate  men; 
Tbe-(:MdMott  "tf  n  «6ta!«M0fiiiNllkh  ndt  govMUfd  bf  its  prcii|^ 
tftf  vNk#«  ^iMIlSHiftHott  df  f Idftgs, ^Ikiidi  the  letfrmid  'And  M- 
g^ttiM^  ApWMttfor  Hmringtofii  #lio  has  tossM  ahovt  society 
iMo MMniH^Mf »  cdttid  imi^rie  id  l^  pMsiMe*  W«  h««6 
seen  it|  the  world  iMMt  k $  and  if  fh^  world  wil)  shot 
Utorir  iyti  wtte^  Matt  of  things^  thtf  wiH  fe«l  k  more.  The 
nMn  thi#««'liiiv#ftiind  tfaeb  rciitiitces  in  orimesi '  The  dti^' 
^m^fi»§t€iiM  rfhe  mine  tsteostllMa^  -  Tiiey  have^v^tj^ 
dlittg'tt'gtfii^  And  tbty  hate  notbhig  to  I6sei  'ShejUnevB^ 
bMndDM'MWf kance  nt  hope )  and  there  is  nor  ft»edibiti  for 
tlM^  Krt^rlm  tht  h^lMst  AeviCibtti  ^I6d  de«Hi  wkh  klfatefi 
ltfett#  eim<ttef  who  frottihe  fcMMble  ii^lrtitbde  ef  thtf  de4c^ 
ittrtc  bettt  itiMd  to  ertiq^i  agai^  submit  tothi*-  boftdagt  of 
a  Mtrtittgbitteau^  or  At  profit  of  copyittg  mnsick,  or  trrkiltg 
jMdojfiM  hy  tht  Aeet.  b  has  made  me  tufted  smUe  in  bk- 
fetiMi^iMM  I  havo  heatdtalkof  aniMeMlitj  «6  stich  men^ 
j^k'OiMMiBey  r^E'Nuiira  to  tho^  aHegiaftce*' 

DMhi  ill  tikki  Whai  i#  my  infertece  f  It  is»  that  tHia  ntW 
ifm^th'  oF  rbbl^  ki  Fm&ee,  cann«  bt'  reiidared  safe  1^ 
atty  lAt  tUftt  it  imif  ba  dMrofed,  t*  tfail  k  nirtii  destrojr  all 
tutop^S  tfeaf^to  d«B(r6f  thait  enteyi  bf  idme  means  Or  oth- 
tti  the  foMe  opposed  to  H  sbottid  l^mad^to  bear  some  anaU 
ogf  and  r^slMtihfli6e  n^  the  force  and  Iplirk  whkh  thil  sys^ 
<eai  ^btertr;  that  War  6vtght  to  bt  mad«  ag^st  k|  ki  its  vtiU 
Mrabl«  plitid*  These  are  my  ififerenl:es»  In  ont  vroiki,  wk^ 
this  ivpyUidt  iibtldhg  {dependent  can  co-exkt.  The  er- 
1^00^  of  liours  the  iSVIth  ^tte  more  pardonsAIt  to  pru^^ 
deneei^than  any  of  those  of  the  sasae  kkid  into  which  the 
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allied  CQiim  may  falL  Th«y  iHwe  tbe  hmnfitJoEjhi^  dinU 
fill  example.  •  -iv 

The  unhappy  Loois  XVI.  was  a  maiiof  tbebM  J«l«MapM 
that  probably  ever  reigned.  He  was  fay  nO'fsmm\4%fiW'^ 
in  talents.  He  had  a  most  laudable  desire  Id  sqpplybf^gett* 
eral  reading,  and  even  by  the  acquisition  pf  ^Amasi^imKmh 
edge,  an  education  in  all  points  origintUy  dsfetj^i  bifc 
nobody  told  him  (and  it  was  no  wonder  he  sbonU  pat  hmn 
self  divine  it)  that  the  world  of  which  he  read,  and  tliiiwiarld 
in  which  he  lived,  were  no  longer  the  same.  Df^awqifm  4|( 
doing  every  thing  for  the  best,  fearfol  of  4»kial>^4l9in>iMi 
his  own  judgment,  he  sought  his  ministers  of^aU  kinds  .iifon 
pnblick  testimony.  But  as  courts  are  the.fi^ifori^ahaUOTI 
the  pttblick  is  the  theatre  for  mountebanlEraiid  aa^ossora^ 
The  cure  for  both  those  evils  h  in  the  discrrffinegtjOf  tht 
prince.  But  an  accurate  and  penetrating  discgrowsiwl  W  whM 
in  a  yooag  prince  could  not  be  looked  Jnv  i ;  { ^     « • 

His  conduct  in  its  prindple  Was  not  wamk»v  -hmty  Uhn 
most  other  of  his  welWmeant  designs,  it  ibiM  in  Jns  hatidst 
It  failed  partly  from  mere  ill  fortune,  to  wtaach  s^eculaMPt 
are  rarely  pleased  to  assign  that  very  large  shase  :tefwlii)ah 
she  is  jastly  entitled  in  all  human  afiiucs.  Th»  Aifam^i  feo« 
haps,  in  part  was  owii^  to  his  suffering  bis  system  «*Jye  viiaiK 
ted  anddistvrbed  by  chose  intrigue  whkhit  tf^fhumis^ 
speaking,  impossible  wholly  to  prtveat  iacoNiftSf  m^Jmim^ 
under  any  form  of  governoMnt.  However,  witMiMM^abwr 
rations,  he  gave  himself  over  to?  a  successioii  o£  the  4(MII)Bar 
men  of  puUick  opinion,  in  other,  things-  be,  thfiw^^oth^ 
he  might  be  a  king  on  tho  terms  of  his  ygrt»rqpir%i^|fe 
was  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  hear^  and  (b^igfMlHbl%94 
tendency  of  his  government.  He  AmpnoAiamf^et^  ai(4^»0f( 
men  ip  his  situation  will,  that.heinighft<Q|MultJiiis^l9ffii;i^ 
out  danger  to  his  salety.  It  is  not  at  all  wondedML.^^^^^ 
he  and  his  nunisters,  giving  way  ahandaptly  in  otbiP&i^Vects 
to  innovation,  should  take  up  in  policy. with. tli#  j(r^dil|oa  of 
their  monarchy.  Under  his  antoestovs  the  monar^hg.  hi4 
subsisted,  and  even  been  strengthened  by  the  ges^«v;iUfm  o^ 
support  of  repubiicksn  >  Firsli  ^he'Swlss  republicl^rtfi^W  jv^* 
der  the  guardianship  of  the  French  monarchy.  TheJDktfcb 
repubUcks  were  hatched  and  cherished  under  the  saqe  ipciir 
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^Aftmwy^ts^  »  repdrticaa  consftitution  was,  iniiler 
tbe  hdnence  of  France,  established  in  the  empire  against  the 
pBetcapMmoi  its  chief*  Even  whilst  the  monarchy  of  France, 
hf  «  tetecoC  wan>and  negoctations,  and  lastly  by  the  trea- 
dtt  of  W«iqgdudia>  bid  obtained  the  establisbnient  of  the 
pwmmatm  in  Giermany  as  a  law  of  the  empire,  the  same 
amayfliy  md«r  Louis  the  Xlllth,  had  force  enough  to  de- 
strep  thtfrtpuUtcao  system  of  the  protestants  at  home* 

LoQtff'tha.ArVlth  was  a  diligent  reader  of  history.  But 
Ab'^&j  lamp  of  prudence  blinded  him.  The*  goide  of  hu~ 
ttttn^yfeledUm  astray.  A  silent  revolution  in  the  moral 
«wnid*praGeded  the  political^  and  prepared  it.  It  became  of 
fliioi^dfi^ortance  than  ever  what  examples  were  given,  and 
what  snewnres  were  adopted.  Their  causes  no  longerjurk- 
•d-intlie  cecMM  of  cabinets^  or  in  the  private  consp^acies 
ef  the^fiMrtioB&i  'They  were  no  longer  to  be  coatrolled  by 
the  ferce.-and  ntfiuence  jof  tlie  grandees,  who  formenly  had 
iMen  aUe  tasttrioptroublea  by  their  discontents,  and  to^^i- 
et^fana^by  their,  oomiption-.  The  chain  of  sub^dination, 
evmam cabal  JBiid  soditioni  W9s  broken  in  its  most  important 
liak&v  Jt  waff^no'ionger  the.  great  and  the  populace*  .  Other 
itttttMsiweraribnned,  otherdependencie^^ Ofther  connexions, 
^tber.ceattilHricationsii  The  middle  classes  had  swelled  far 
beyond  their  femer  propoitiona  Iiike  whatever  is  the  most 
effiwiteely  rich  and  great  in  84Miety,  these  classes  became  the 
s«aii«f  iriltheactsvC'pelitickfii  and  the  preponderating  weight 
co^deeideon^tbeiD.  There  were  all  the  enei^es  by  which 
fcMufeiis  «eqiii*ed>  there  tke  oonsequenoe  of  their  success. 
Therenere  dl the  talentt  which  assert  thehr pretensions, .and 
am  impellent  of  the  place  which  settied  society  prescribes  to 
them.'  Dieae^ieacriptionshadgot  between  the  gieat  and  the 
popoUice ;  and  the  infltteace  on^  the  Jower  classes  uras  with 
iSkem*  The  spirit  of  ambition  hkd  taken  possession  of  t^ns 
ckss  aseiolentiy  es  ever  it  had  dene  of  any  other.  They 
felt  theicnpefftariice  of  jthis  salaatiOB.  The  correspondence  of 
die  moated  and  the  mercantile  world,*  the  literary  imercourse 
of  academies ;  but^  above  all,  the  prass,  of  which  they  had 
in  a  manner  entire  po8sestiea»4nade  a  kind  of  ele<trickconv 
munication.  every  where.  Tte  press^  in  reality,  has  made 
every  govennnenti  in  its  spiriti  almost  democratick*'    Withr 
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s)^>  pMrlMpsb  kire  ktM  gl«t»»  .  Jte^  tW  i 

now  for  lh9  fiwt  tia»  coMtectoA^  ^Ui 

tiooy  was  not  to  be.r«ifccaioQd  U  will    Tkmm  wtfrj 

an|r  metim  o£  amestiog  a  lyiwrifJo-  ia  JUt  tmumm  *  WIhd 

ham  th«  XVIUi*  uwdtr  the  iQ£ki€ac»d^llMtt«BMftta«iMM 

archf t  mtfoi  to  CdibiuI  ^t  oae  rtpiiUiok»  ko  ait  v^  tv^ 

WbfahotmoMt  to  tsiko  awnj  half  tkt  cbomi  oChkii^igb* 

boitt->  h9 loittbe  wholo  ojUs  omi.    Lmb^tkaXWMiicnuidl' 

Iw  tkrme  ^oid  that  daogeiovslodgiomt  far  w  eotM^k^lUdi 
hft  b^asMiedt  ho  iiid  tho  wholo  Attaftkk  (br a.«i^  Hi 
ha(if<BHr>aiionl-^ark  the  Eaglith  utmikid^  ftpiA|i  ti, 
hbfiwtj,  idyeai^  to  that  viode  of  k.  He  liM  luwMi—fart.ty 
^•l^iafMurt  of  awoardites^  ao^  of  thorn  aUM  to  hitB^'Oiid 
gmwall  j»v«iider  his  ioflnonco.  Yet  evoa  thin  wtnmmk  *  J 
puUkk  oow^  linear  hit  aiiqpi^  aodl 
polfer»  bocaioft&til  to  hftthroww  13io  losf  i 
ho^had  IfOtoto  9U|»{iovttlusnp«blsd6,  by*a)gonri  hfitti,  ^ 
torhMlriOfimttod  as  pav£d]P»  wt  pooctiiBdl^fwd.tailHai 
mies,  and  became  a  rcaoorco  Jo  tho  ha^fis'oC  J 
MWidb  this  oKampto  hrfaOo^thofeiepBi^  doj 
£ogland»<  do  any  owniston  m :  A«$tiJo>  usaUgnl 
selyes,  that,  ihey  cao  wutf  note  miitho  raaoto*  ihom  dBiAo 
.  AAvatiiki  1»it/io  thoin  w«i»'iajt 
coBtaet  ndth  o^v^  tbeoii  i 
poUi(k--««K^tpobl]olB  not  of  ;;miiplo . 
mon^  hua.of  ifilngtet%>iawl'i^. 
pharjicterthe  lOoii.foados^.tbou 
imfMoSf  th«:iiKmiiia8oanaod!Maod)r>  tho 
and  pcridioo^' the  s»toti hold anddaripgahar i 
sfltit,  op.indeod  tfaat'G«D:be4soiieeivadtoietktt>i 
iQg  oa.thdrowoiceBiaiannDJ  *  «»>    : 

Such  k  iho  rapohUfikB^tor  whkll  iwaoogoii^.togMe  o^lKO  i 
inoiirilized.&ttar«ship:. TkasepoUiokf  «hMi  wtk^fokpttrnmi 
sent  we  ai»'  goklg  to  lasiahiMi  hithoetnkre  of  Bue|h»i»a 
post  that'Overiooksitfid  oaofttpaoda  everf  otho»  staaa^  and 
which  eniAnoBtly  ooafronisrand  wiinocrt  thktiaigdan^:^  ^^.v 
You  cannot  fail  to  obsenie,  that  I  speak  as  i£  the  aHied 
powers  weM  acfuaUycoasati|y»aadmotcoaapdittdhyerePts 
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thltt'IslMrid^iai^eiiMfligOMi  d^r  vriictlM'  i«  «dopung 
thk.«itaiMP»trc?itt^artBly.WiUwjiJW>«rii>!3r  {HMhtav  o«  pitei 
lilmiiwuily  panifllM*nick>  ttiv'ttflfcM  iiitt  ht  the  wne. 
T«0aii]p»il  flik  £M«fe%  wliidilliM  ^radistted  ilMiBe»r 

traiapltd  upon  fanr,^— you  may  call  MhkfitDCfrtfymtpikMtt^: 
btttcftheancieiit  France  nothing  remains^  but  its  central  ge- 
ography ;  its  iron  frontier ;  its  spirit  of  ambition  \  its  audi* 
city  of  entcrprisBe ;  its  perplexing  intrigue.  These  and  these 
akme  remain  $  and  they  remain  heightened  in  their  princi* 
pie  and  wgmented  in  their  means.  AU  the  fomer  catrec^ 
tiipes>;»lMdier  of  virtue  or  of  weakness,  which  existed  in  the 
old-inonafdiyy  are  gone.  No  single  new  corrective  is  to  be 
fovndinihcwhidebodyofthenewinstittttkMis*  HowskooM 
sndi  a  thing  be  found  there,  when  every  thiog  has  been 
chosen  wilh  care  and  selection  to  forward  all  those  ambitions 
designs  and.dispositions,  not  to  controal  diem  i  Thei  whole 
is  %  body  of  ways  and  means  for  the  supply  of  dcrfnbiion> 
withoQt  one  hoterogeneoos  particle  in  it. 

'HeBel anSer  you  to  beeatfae,  and  leave  to  your  medkatton 
what  has  oocorred  to  aae  on  tha  gndus^and  cbmracter  of  the 
F^^ndi  Revohition.  From  having  this  before  us,  we  may 
bebetter  sdde  to  determine' on^  the  first  <ioestton  I  proposed, 
that  is»  how  far  nations^  called  foreign,  are  likely  to  be  affect- 
ed wkh  die  system  est9d>l]shsd  within  that  territory.  I  in- 
temledto  proceed  next  on  die  question  of  her  fedlities,  from 
tbi  mtemal  sUHe  vfiMhat  natims^  and  fartuubuij  if  tbis,  for 
obtaining  her  ends :  but  I  ought  to  be  awaret  that  my  no- 
tionakre  cootrovenaed*<*4linean,  tkercfereyinm^  next  letter, 
to  take  notice  of  what^  in  that  way,  has  been  recomraended^ 
to  me  as  the  most  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  exammation 
of  those  pieces,  I  shall  have  occasion  to^iscuss  some  others  of 
the  .topkksr  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention.  Tou 
know,  that  .the  letters  which  I  now  send  to  the  press,  as  well 
as  a  p^  of  what  is  to  follow,  have  been  in  their  substance 
long  since  written.    A  civemnstance  which  your  partiality 

*  SetKMt  Dcdanden. 
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i^one  covU  sudce  cf  tmpoftcuioe  to^itniy  tet  "iriikli  t» 
lick  is  of  no  impoituftcoMalr'iall,  retanted  tkeir  appeannoew 
Tho:  late  eventsf  which  presi^  uppn  us  obliged '  me  to  mrice 
some  addittoof  J  trntnombitatittalrldaiigew^lieiinttef. 

Thisdiscussion,  mf  fiiendj  iwiUhe  iong*  But  the  matter 
is  serious  i  and  if  ever.tiieitte  QC<the..world  coridbrtnily 
said  to  depend'on  a  particular  taeasore/^i-is  upon  thiafieaee. 
For  tl|epreseDt»  farewell. 
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LETTER  III. 


OH    THE 


RtJPTCTRE  OP  THE  NEGOCIATION; 


TERMS  OF  PEACE  PROPOSED  ^ 


RESOURCES  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

rOR   TBB  CONTINVAMCB   Or 

THE  WAR. 

>797. 


'^/i  ike  Rupture  of  the  Negociation  ;  the  Terms  ef  Teace  prspb*' 
isedi  ond  the  Resources  ^the  Countryjirthe  CcntinuaHce  ef 
the  War. 


Of  AR  «ftj 

1  THM^  76U  for  the  bundle  of  $tate-pa- 
jperS)  wluch  1  received  yestetday.  \  have  tntvelled  through 
the  negotiation.!  and  a  sad^  founderous  road  it  ft.  There  id 
a  sort  of  stauidingjest  iigtumt  my  p^untrymEn^  that  onepf 
them  mi  his  journey. having  found  a  pie^e  of  pleasant  rpad^ 
he  pr<;ipitee.d,tavhis  companion  to  gO  over  it  again.  This  pro- 
^ponlf  wkh  regard  to.the  worthy  traveller's  final  destination^ 
Was  certainly  a  blunder*  It  was  no  Uundler  as  to  his  iounedi- 
ate  satisfection^  fbr  the  way  Was  pleasant.  In  the  irksome 
Journey  sS,  the  regicid^  negdtiations,  it  is  6thet:wise :  .our 
^f^hs  ares^ot  paths, of  pleasantness^  nior  our  ways  the. ways 
to  .peace.^  All  opr  mistakes  (if  such  th^  are)  Uke  those  oi 
dur-Hiberniam  traveller,  are  mistakes  of  repetition ;  and  they 
Ikill^be  fiiU  as.fiir  Aom  bringing  tU  to  our  place  o)F  rest,  as  bis 
VrtU  coqsijwid  project  was  from  forwarding. him  to. his  inn; 
>Tet I  jee  we.p^evi^e.  Paused. with  our  jformer  course; 
too  listless :  to  fi^plore  a  new  one ;  kept  in  action  by  inert- 
.hess;  mo^g.^y.bf^ause  we  have  been  in  motion;  withft 
§ort  of  ,pk)d(&f^g  ^perseverance,  we  resolve  to  measure  back 
again  the  very  same  joy^,  hopel^,  and  inglorious  tracki 
^ckfi'iuE^aadfitfrward!  oscillation  not  progression;  toiich 
going  in  a  scanty  qpctee;  th^  txavels  of  a  postillioh,  miles 
.  enough  XA  cirde  the  globe  in  one  short  stage ;  we  have  been, 
Vot.  IV.  G  G  g 
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and  we  are  yet  to  be  jolted  and  rattled  over  the  loose^  nus- 
placed  stones^  and  the  treacherous  hollows  of  this  roDgh^  ill* 
kept,  broken  up,  treacherous  French  causeway  ! 

The  declaration  which  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  papers 
laid  before  parliament,  contains  a  review  and  a  reasoned  sum-^ 
mary  of  all  our  attempts,  and  all  our  failures  ;  a  concise  but 
correct  narrative  of  the  painful  steps  taken  to  bring  on  the 
essay  of  a  treaty  at  Paris ;  a  clear  exposure  of  all  the  rebuflfs 
we  received  in  the  progress  of  that  experiment ;  an  honest 
confessionof  our  departure  ^from  all  the  rules  and  all  the 
principles  of  political  negotiation,  and  of  common  prudence, 
in  the  conduct  of  it ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  a  fair  account 
of  the  atrocious  manner  in  which  the  regicide  enemies  had 
broken  up  what  had  been  so  inauspiciously  begun  and  so 
feebly  carried  on,  by  finally,  and  with  all  scorn  driving  our 
suppliant  ambassador,  out  of  the  limits  of  their  usurpation. 

Even  after  all  that  I  have  lately  seen,  I  was  a  little  surpri- 
sed at  thb  exposure.  A  minute  display  of  hopes  formed 
without  foundatioi^,  and  of  labours  pursued  without  fruit,  b 
^  thing  not  very  flattering  to  self-estimation.  But  truth  has 
its  rights  and  it  will  assert  them.  The  declaration,  after  do- 
ing all  thb  with  a  mortifying  candour,  concludes  the  whole 
'  recapitulation  with  an  engagement  still  more  extraordinary 
than  all  the  unusual  matter  it  contains.  It  says,  ^  That  his 
majesty,  who  had  entered  into  this  negotiation  with  gpodfaith^ 
who  has  suffered  no  impediment  to  prevent  his  prosecuting 
it  with  eamestmss  and  sincerity ^  has  now  on/y  to  lament  its  ab- 
rupt termination,  and  to  renew  in  the/ace  ofaU  Europe  the  sol' 
emn  declaration^  that  whenever  his  enemies  shall  be  disposed 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  general  pacification  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  equity,  ncfthing  shall  be  vranting  on  his  part 
to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  gtait  object." 

If  the  disgusting  detail  of  the  accumulated  insults  we  have 
received,  in  what  we  have  properly  called  our  ^  solidtation,'' 
to  a  gang  of  felons  and  murderers,  had  been  produced  as  a 
proof  of  the  utter  inefficacy  of  that  mode  of  proceedmg  with 
that  description  of  persons,  I  should  have  nothing  at  all  to 
object  to  it.  It  might  furnish  matter  conclusive  in  argument, 
and  instructive  in  policy :  but  with  all  due  submission  to  hi^ 
authority,  and  With  all  decent  deference  to  superiour  lights^ 
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it  does  not  seem  quite  clear  to  a  discenunent  no  better  than 
nrine,  that  the ,  premises  in  that  piece  conduct  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion.  A  laboured  display  of  the  ill  consequences 
which  have  attended  an  uniform  course  of  submission  to  ev- 
ery mode  of  contumelious  insult,  with  which  the  despotism 
of  a  proud,  capricious,  insulting  and  implacable  foe  has  chosen 
to  buffet  our  patience,  does  not  appear,  to  my  poor  thoughts, 
to  be  properly  brought  forth  as  a  preliminary  to  justify  a  res- 
olution of  persevering  in  the  very  same  kind  of  conduct,  to- 
wards  the  very  same  sort  of  person,  and  on  the  very  same 
principles.  We  state  our  experience*  and  then  we  come  to 
the  manly  resolution  of  acting  in  contradiction  to  it.  All 
that  has  passed  at  Paris,  to  the  moment  of  our  being  shame* 
fiilly  hissed  off  that  stage,  has  been  nothing  but  a  more  sot 
emn  representation,  on  the  theatre  of  the  nation,  of  what  had 
been  before  in  rehearsal  at  Basle.  As  it  is  not  only  confessed 
by  us,  but  made  a  matter  of  charge  on  the  enemy,  that  he 
had  given  us  no  encouragement  to  believe  jthere  was  a  change 
in  hk  disposition  or  in  his  policy  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
the  period  of  his  rejecting  our  first  overtures,  there  seems  tp 
have  been  no  assignable  motive  for  sending  Lord  Mahnesbury 
to  Paris,  except  to  expose  his  humbled  country  to  the  worst 
indignities  and  the  first  of  the  kmd,  as  the  declaration  very 
truly  observes,  that  have  been  known  in  the  world  of  nego- 
tiation. « 

An  honest  neighbour  of  mine  is  not  altogether  unhappy  in 
the  application  of  an  old  common  story  to  a  present  occasion. 
It  may  be  said  of  my  firiend,  what  Horace  says  of  a  neighbour 
of  his,  <«  garrit  anUes  ex  re  fabellas/*  Conversing  on  this 
strange  subject,  he  told  me  a  current  story  of  a  simple  £ng* 
lish  country  'squire,  who  was  persuaded  by  certain  dilettanti 
of  his  acquaintance  to  see  the  world,  and  to  become  know«P 
ing  in  men  and  manners. 

Among  other  celebrated  places,  it  was  recommended  to 
him  to  visit  Constantinople.  He  took  their  advice.  After 
various  adventures,  not  to  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon,  he  hap^ 
pily  arrived  at  that  fiunous  city.  As  soon  as  he  had  a  little 
reposed  himself  firom  his  fiitigue,  be  took  a  walk  into  the 
streets ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far,  before  a  <<  malignant  and 
a  turban'd  Turk*^  had  his  choler  roused  by  the  careless  and 
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assured  air,  witk  wlueh  this  infidel-strutted  about  in  tke  me* 
tropolisr  qf  ime  believers,  in  this  temper,  he  lost  no  time 
in  doing  to  our  traveller  t)ie  honours  of  the  ^ace»  The 
Turk  crossed  over  die  way,  and  with  pof ect  good*will  gave 
him  twa  or  three  lusty  ktcks  on  the  seat  of  honouii.  Ta 
resent,  or  to  return  the  oomplimeat  in  Turloey,  was  quite  out 
of  the  question.  Oar  traveller,  since  he  could  n»  otherwise 
acknowledge  this  kind  of  fitvour,  recei^^  iv  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world-— he  made  one  of  his  toKfst  ceremonious 
bows,  and  begged  the  kicking  mussnlmaif>  **  to  tecept  his 
perfect  assurances  of  hi^  consideration.^  Our  couBtryman 
was  too  wise  to  imitate  Othello  in  the  use  of  the  daggec. 
He  thought  it  better,  as  better  it  was,  to  assuage  Us  bruised 
dignity  with  half  a  yard  square  of  balmy  diplcfmatick  diachy-* 
Ion.  In  the  dis^isters  of  their  fiiends,  people  are  seUom 
wanting  in  a  laudaible  patience.  When  they  are  sock  as  do 
not  threaten  to  end  &tally,  they  become  even  matter  of 
pleasantry.  The  English  fe]low*travellers  of  our  sufferer^ 
finding  }:dm  ^  little  out  of  spirits,  entreated  him  not  to  take 
so  slight  a  business  so  very  seriously.  They  tc^  him  it  watf 
the  custom  of  the  country  $  that  every  country  had  its  cue* 
toms  $  that  the  Turkish  manners  were  a  little  rough }  but 
that  in  the  main  the  Turks  were  a  good^iatured  people  ; 
that  what  would  have  been  a  deadly  affront  any  where  else» 
was  onlym  little  freedom  there ;  in  shortjt  they  told  him  to 
think  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  another 
frmnenadiB.  But  the  'squire,  though  a  little  clownish,  had 
some  home->bred  sense.  What !  have  I  come,  at  all  this 
expose  and  trouble,  all  the  way  to  Constantinople  only  to 
be  kicked  ?  Without  going  beyond  my  own  stable,  my 
groom,  for  ^alf  a  crown,  would  have  kicked  me  to  my  heart's 
.  content.  I  don't  m^an  to  suy  in  Constantinople  eight  and 
forty  hours,  nor  ever  to  return  to  this  roughj;  good-natttred 
^ople,  ths^t  hs^ve  their  own  customs. 

In  n^y  opinion  the  'squire  was  in  the  right.  He  was  sat- 
isfied with  his  first  ramUe  s^ld  his  first  iquries.  But  reason 
of  state  a^iid  common-sense  are  two  things.  If  it  were  no|^ 
for  this  difference,  it  might  not  appear  of  absolute  oecessity^  ' 
after  having  received  a  certsdn  quantity  of  buffetings  by 
advance,  that  we  sh6uld  send  a  peet  of  the  realm  to  the 
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Kov^  of  the  eaith#.  to  cdUeot  the  debt  to  the  last  farthing  i 
and  to  reeeive^  wkh  infinite  aggra^dticni^  the  same  scorns 
wluch  had  been  paid  to  our  snpplieation  through  a  common'* 
er :  But  it  waa  proper^  I  suppose  that  tho^  whole  of  our  coun- 
trjT)  in  aft  its  ordeiSf  should  have  a  share  of  the  iniiignity  ; 
and»  as  in  reaym,  that  the  higher  orvfers  should  touch  the 
larger  proportkm. 

This  bosiness  was  not  ended^  because  our  dignity  wa^ 
wounded^  or  because  our  patience  was  worn  out  with  con- 
tumely and  scorn.  We  had  not  disgorged  one  particle  of 
the  nauseous  doses  with  which  we  were  so  libecallj  crammed 
by  the  mountebanks  of  Paris,  in  order  to  drug  and  diet  us 
into  perfect  tameness.  No  ;  we  waited,  till  the  morbid 
strength  of  our  hulimia  for  their  physick  had  exhausted  .the 
welI*stored  dispensary  of  their  empiricism.  It  is  impossible 
to  guess  at  the  term  to  which  our  forbearance  would  have 
extended.  The  regicides  were  more  fatigued  with  givii^ 
blows  than  the  callous  cheek  of  British  diplomacy  was  hurt 
in  receiving  them.  They  had  no  way  left  for  getting  rid  of 
this  mendicant  perseverance,  but  by  sending  for  the  beadle, 
and  forcibly  driving  oiir  embassy  <  of  shreds  and  patches,' 
with  aU  its  mumping  cant,  from  the  inhospitable  door  of 
cannibal  castle*^ 

*<  Where  the  gaimt  atasti^  growlios:  at  the  gate, 
Afirights  the  beggar  whom  he  loogv  to  eaL" 

I  think  we  might  have  found,  before  the  rude  hand  of  in- 
solent office  was  on  our  shoulder,  and  the  staff  of  usurped 
authority  brandished  over  our  heads,  that  contempt  of  the 
suppliant  is  not  the  best  forwarder  of  a  suit ;  that  national 
disgrace  is  not  the  high  road  to  security,  much  less  to  power 
and  greatness.  Patience,  indeed,  strongly  indicates  the  love 
of  peace  :  but  mere  love  does  not  always  lead  to  enjoyment. 
It  is  the  power  of  winning  that  palm  which  ensures  our 
wearing  it.  Vlnues  have  their  place  ;  and  out  of  their  place 
they  hardly  deserve  the  name.  They  pass  into  the  neigh- 
bouring vice.  The  patience  of  fortitude  and  the  endurance 
of  pusillanimity  are  things  very  different,  as  in  their  principle, 
^  in  their  effect?. 
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In  troth  this  declaration,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  first 
transaction  of  the  kind  (and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last)  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  as  a  composition^  is  ably  drawn.  It 
does  credit  to  our  official  style.  The  report  of  the  speech 
of  the  minister  in  a  great  assembly,  which  I  have  read^  is  a 
comment  upon  the  declaration.  Without  inquiry  how  £ur 
that  report  is  exact,  (inferiour  I  believe  it  may  be  to  what  it 
would  represent,)  yet  still  it  reads  as  a  most  eloquent  and  fin- 
ished performance.  Hardly  one  galling  circumstance  of  the 
indignities  oflFered  by  the  directory  of  regicide,  to  the  sup- 
plications made  to  that  junto  in  his  majesty's  name,  has  been 
spared.  Every  one  of  the  aggravations  attendant  on  these 
acts  of  outrage  is,  with  wonderful  perspicuity  and  order^ 
brought  forward  in  its  place,  and  ih  the  manner  most  fitted  ' 
to  produce  its  effect.  They  are  turned  to  every  point  of 
view  in  which  they  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  All 
the  parts  are  so  arranged  as  to  point  out  their  relation,  and  to 
furnish  a  true  idea  of  the  spirit  oi  the  whole  transaction. 

This  speech  may  stand  for  a  model.  Never,  for  the  tri- 
umphal decoration  of  any  theatre,  not  for  the  decoration  of 
those  of  Athens  and  Rome,  or  even  of  this  theatre  of  Paris, 
from  the  embroideries  of  Babylon  or  from  the  loom  of  the 
Gobelms,  has  there  been  sent  any  historick  tissue,  so  truly 
drawn,  so  closely  and  so  finely  wrought,  or  in  which  the 
forms  are  brought  out  in  the  rich  purple  of  such  glowing  and 
blushing  colours.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  piece  of  tapes- 
try, with  which  Virgil  proposed  to  adorn  the  theatre  he  was 
to  erect  to  Augustus,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  who  now 
!iides  his  head  in  his  reeds,  and  leads  his  slow  and  melan- 
choly windings  through  banks  wasted  by  the  barbarians  of 
Gaul.  He  supposes  that  the  artifice  is  such,  that  the  figures 
of  the  conquered  nations  in  his  tapestry  are  made  to  play 
their  pan;,  and  are  confounded  in  the  machine : 


"  utque 

"Purpurea  intexd  tollaxit  auhe  Bntanni  ;*' 

Or  as  Dryden  translates  it  somewhat  paraphrastically,  but 
not  less  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  than  of  the  poet, 

Where  the  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene, 

'WhichfiDterwoven,  Britons  seem  to  raise, 

And  shew  the  triumph  which  their  shame  displays. 
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tt  IB  something  wonderfbl,  that  the  sagacity  shown  in  the 
declaration  and  the  speech  (and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  greater  was 
never  shown)  should  have  failed  to  discover  to.the  writer  and 
to  the  speaker^  the  inseparable  relation  between  the  parties  to 
this  transaction  i  apd  that  nothing  can  be  said  to  display  the 
imperious  arrogance  of  a  base  enemy,  which  does  not  de- 
scribe with  equal  force  and  equal  truth  the  contemptible  fig- 
ure of  an  abject  embassy  to  that  imperious  power. 

It  is  no  less  striking,  that  the  same  obvious  reflection 
should  not  occur  to  those  gentlemen  who  conducted  the  op- 
position to  government.  But  their  thoughts  were  turned 
another  way*  They  seem  to  have  been  so  entirely  occupied 
with  the  defence  of  the  French  directory,  so  very  eager  in 
£nding  recriminatory  precedents  to  justify  every  act  of  its  in« 
tolerable  insolence,  so  animated  in  their  accusations  of  minis- 
try for  not  having,  at  the  very  outset,  made  concessions  pro- 
portioned to  the  dignity  of  the  great  victorious  power  we 
had  offended,  that  every  thing  concerning  the  sacrifice  in 
this;  Inmness  of  national  honour,  and  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles  in  the  policy  of  negotiation,  seemed  wholly  to  have 
escaped  them.  To  this  fatal  hour,  the  contention  in  parlia- 
ment appeared  in  another  form,  and  was  animated  by  another 
spirit.  For  three  hundred  years  and  more,  we  have  had  wars 
with  what  stood  as  government  in  France.  In  all  that  period 
the  language  of  ministers,  whether  of  boast  or  of  apology, 
was,  that  they  had  left  nothing  undone  for  the  assertion  of 
the  national  honour  ;  the  opposition,  whether  patriotically 
or  factiously,  contending,  that  the  ministers  had  been  obliv- 
ious of  the  national  glory,  and  had  made  improper  sacrifices 
of  that  publick  interest,  which  they  were  bound  not  only  to 
preserve^  but  by  all  fair  methods  to  augment.  This  total 
change  of  tone  on  both  sides  of  your  house,  forms  itself  no 
inconsiderable  revolution ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  prognosticates 
others  of  still  greater  importance.  The  ministers  exhausted 
the  stores  of  their  eloquence  in  demonstrating,  that  they  had 
quitted  the  safe,  beaten  high-way  of  treaty  between  indepen- 
dent powers ;  that  to  pacify  the  enemy  they  had  made  every 
sacrifice  of  the  national  dignity ;  and  that  they  had  offered 
to  immolate  at  the  same  shrine  the  most  valuable  of  the  na- 
tional acquisitions.    The  opposition  insisted^  that  the  victims 
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'twere  not  fat  Aor^tr  enoa^  to  b6  ofeteA  on  the  aktfs  tJi 
blasphemed  regicide;  and  it  was  ixiferred  from  thence,  that 
the  sacriBcal  ministersi  (who  were  a  sort  of  intruders  in  thd 
worship  of  the  new  djvinity)  in  their  sdiismatical  devotiodl 
had  discovered  more  of  h3rpocrisy  than  iceal.  They  charged 
them  with  a  concealed  resolution  to  persevere  in  what  these 
gentlemen  have  (in  perfect  conidstency,  mdeed,  with  them* 
selves,  but  most  irreconcileably  witsh-fact  and  reason)  called 
tm  unjust  and  impolitidc  war. 

That  day  wjis,  1  fear,  the  fatal  term  of  ioeal  patriotism.-^ 
On  that  day,  1  fear,  there  was  to  end  Of  that  narrdw  scheme 
of  relations  called  our  country,  with  all  its  pride,  its  prejudi- 
ces, and  its  partial  affections.  All  the  little  quiet  rivulets, 
that  watered  an  hamble,  a  contract^,  but  not  an  unfruitful 
'field,  are  to  be  lost  in  the  Waste  expanse,  and  boundless,  bar- 
ren ocean  of  the  homicide  philantbropy  of  France.  It  is  no 
longer  an  obje^  of  terrour,  the  aggrandizement  of  a  new 
power,  which  teaches  as  a  pit>fessor  that  philanthn^  in  the 
chair ;  whilst  it  propagates  by  arms,  and  establbhes  by  con- 
quest, the  comp)t%henrive  system  of  universal  frateAiity.  In 
what  light  is  all  this  viewed  in  a  great  Assembly  ?  The  par- 
ity which  takes  the  lead  there  has  no  longer  any  apprehen- 
sions, except  those  that  arise  fkom  not  being  admitted  to  the 
Closest  and  most  conSdential  connexions  with  themetropcdis 
of  that  fraternity,  'fliat  reigning  party  ilo  kmgelr  touches  on 
its  favourite  subject,  thb  display  of  those  horrours,  that  must 
V '  attend  the  existence  of  a  power,  with  such  dispositions  and 
prindpl^s,  seated  in  the  heaft  of  Europe.  It  is  satisfied  to 
find  some  loose,  ambiguous  expressions  in  its  former  declara- 
tions, which  may  set  itftee  from  its  professions  and  engage- 
ments. It  always  speaks  of  peace  with  the  regicides  as  si 
great  and  an  undoubted  blessing )  and  such  a  blessing  as,  if 
obtained,  promises,  as  much  as  any  human  disposition  of 
things  can  promise,  security  and-permanence.  It  holds  out 
nothing  at  all  definite  towards  this  security.  It  only  seeks^ 
by  a  restoration,  to  some  of  their  former  owners,  of  somd 
firagments  of  the  general  wreck  of  Europe,  to  find  a  plausible 
plea  for  a  present  iretre^t  from  an  embairassing  position.  As 
to  the  future,  that  party  is  content  to  leave  it^  cov^ed  in  a 
'  night  of  the  roost  palpable  obscurity.    It  never  once  has  en- 
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terted  into  t  particle  of  detail  of  what  4>ur  own  situation)  or 
that  of  other  powers  must  be,  under  the  blessings  of  the 
peace  we  seek.  This  defect,  to  my  power,  I  mean  to  supply  $ 
that  if  any  persons  should  still  continue  to  think  an  attempt  at 
foresight  is  any  part  of  die  duty  of  a  statesman,  I  may  con-^ 
tribute  my  trifle  to  the  materials  of  his  speculation. 

As  to  the  other  party,  the  minority  of  to-day,  possiUy  the 
JUajority  of  to-morrow,  small  in  number  but  full  of  tsdents 
and  every  species  of  energy,  which,  upon  the  avowed  ground 
of  being  more  acceptable  to  France,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
helm  of  this  kingdom,  it  has  never  changed  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  has  preserved  a  perennial  consistency*  This  would 
be  a  never-failing  source  of  true  glory,  if  springing  from  just 
and  right;  but  it  is  truly  dreadful  if  it  be  an  arm  of  Styx, 
which  springs  out  of  the  profoundest  depths  of  a  poisoned 
soil.  The  French  malims  were  by  these  gentlemen  at  no , 
time  condemned,  t  speak  of  thor  language  in  the  n^ost 
moderate  terms.  There  are  many  who  think  that  they  have 
gone  much  further ;  that  they  have  always  magnified  and  ex- 
tolled the  French  maxims ;  that  not  in  the  ^  least  disgusted 
or  discouraged  by  the  monstrous  evils,  which  have  attended 
these  maxims  from  the  moment  of  their  adoption,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  they  still  continue  to  predict,  that  in  due 
time  they  must  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the  poor  human 
race.  They  obstinately  persist  in  stating  those  evils  as  mat- 
ter of  accident ;  as  things  wholly  collateral  to  the  system. 

It  is  observed,  that  this  party  has  never  spoken  of  an  ally 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  smallest  degree  of  respect  or  re- 
gard ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  generally  mentioned  them  un- 
der opprobrious  appellations^  and  in  such  terms  of  contempt 
or  execration,  as  never  had  been  heard  before,  because  no  such 
would  have  formerly  been  permitted  in  our  publick  assem- 
blies. The  moment,  however,  that  any  of  those  allies  quit- 
t#d  this  obnoxious  connexion,  the  party  has  instantly  passed 
an  zCt  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  in  their  favour.  After  this, 
•no  sort  of  censure  on  their' conduct  (  no  imputation  on  their 
character  !  From  that  moment  their  pardon  was  sealed  in  i 
reverential  and  mysterious  silence.  With  the  gentlemen  of 
this  minority,  there  is  no  ally,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the* 
other,  with  whom  we  ought  not  to  be  asbaitied  to  act.    31ie 
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whole  college  of  the  states  of  Europe  is  no  better  than  a  gang 
of  tyrants.  With  them  all  our  connexions  were  broken  off 
at  once.  We  ouglit  to  have  cultivated  France,  and  France 
alone,  from  the  moment  of  her  revolution.  On  that  happy 
change,  all  our  dread  of  that  nation  as  a  power  was  to  cease. 
She  became  in  an  instant  dear  to  our  affections,  and  one  with 
our  interests.  All  other  nations  we  ought  to  have  command* 
ed  not  to  trouble  her  sacred  throes,  whilst  in  labour  to  bring 
into  an  happy  birth  her  abundant  litter  of  constitutions*  We 
ought  to  have  acted  under  her  auspices,  in  extending  her 
salutary  influence  upon  every  side.  From  that  moment 
England  and  France  were  become  natural  allies,  and  aU  the 
other  states  natural  enemies.  The  whole  face  of  the  world 
was  changed.  What  was  it  to  us  if  she  acquired  Holland 
and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  ?  By  her  conquests  she  only 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  her  beneficence ;  she  only  extended 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  so  many  more  fodishly  reluctant 
nations.  What  was  it  to  England,  if  by  adding  these,  among 
the  richest  and  most  peopled  countries  of  the  world  to  her 
territories,  she  thereby  left,  no  possible  link  of  communica- 
tion between  us  and  any  other  power  wkh  whom  we  could  act 
against  her  ?  On  this  new  system  of  optimism,  it  is  so  much 
the  better ; — so  much  the  further  are  we  removed  from  the 
contact  with  infectious  despotism.  No  longer  a  thought  of 
a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands  to  Holland  against  France.  All 
that  is  dbsolete  policy.  It  is  fit  that  France  should  have  both 
Holland  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  too,  as  a  barrier  to  her 
against  the  attacks  of  despotism. '  She  cannot  mukiply  her 
securities  too  much;  and  as  to  our  security,  it  is.  to  be  found 
in  her's.  Had  we  cherished  her  from  the  beginning,  and 
felt  for  her  when  attacked,  she,  poor  good  soul,  would  never 
have  invaded  any  foreign  nation  (  never  murdered  her 
sovereign  and  his  family  ;  never  proscribed,  never  exiled, 
never  imprisoned,  never  been  guiky  of  extrajudicial  maaia- 
cre,  or  of  legal  murder.  All  would  have  been  a  golden  age, 
full  of  peace,  order,  and  liberty !  and  philosophy,  raying 
'out  from  Europe,  would  have  warmed  and  enlightened  the 
universe :  but  unluckily,  irritable  philosophy,  the  most  irri- 
table of  all  things,  was  put  into  a  passion,  and  provoked  into 
ambition  abroad  and  tyranny  at  'home.  They  find  all  this 
very  natural  and  very  justifiable.    They  chuse  to  forget,  that 
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Other  nations  struggling  for  freedom,  have  been  attacked  by 
their  neighbours ;  orthat-dieir  neighbours  have  otherwise^ 
interfered  in  their  afiairs.  Often  have  neighbours  interfered 
in  favour  of  princes  against  their  rebellious  subjects ;  and 
often  in  favour  of  subjects  against  their  prince.  Such  cases 
fill  half  the  pages  of  history,  yet  never  were  they  used  as  an 
apology,  much  less  as  a  justification,  for  atrocious  cruelty  in 
princes,  or  fiir  general  massacre  and  confiscation  on  the  part 
of  revolted  subjects ;  never  as  a  politick  cause  for  suffering 
any  such  powers  to  aggrandize  themselves  without  limit  and 
without  measure.  A  thousand  times  have  we  seen  it  asserted 
in  publick  prints  and  pamphlets,  that  if  the  nobility  and 
priesthood  of  France  had  staid  at  home,  their  property  never 
would  have  been  confiscated.  One  would  think  that  none 
of  the  clergy  had  been  robbed  previous  to  their  deportation, 
or  that  their  deportation  had,  on  their  part,  been  a  voluntary 
act.  One  would  think  that  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
merchants  and  bankers,  who  staid  ^  home,  had  enjoyed  their 
property  in  security  and  repose.  The  assertors  of  these  po- 
sitions well  know,  that  the  lot  of  thousands  who  remained  at 
home  was  far  more  terrible ;  that  the  most  cruel  imprison- 
ment was  only  a  harbinger  of  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death ; 
and  that  in  this  mother  country  of  freedom,  there  were  no 
less  than  Three  Hundred  Thousand  at  one  time  in  prison.  I 
go  no  further.  I  instance  only  these  representations  of  the 
party  as  staring  indications  of  partiality  to  that  sect,  to  whose 
dominion  they  would  have  left  this  country  nothing  to  op- 
pose but  her  own  naked  force,  and  consequently  subjected  us, 
on  every  reverse  of  fortune,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  fidl- 
ing  under  those  very  evils  in  that  very  system,  which  are  at- 
tributed, not  to  its  own  nature,  but  to  the  perverseness  of 
others.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  difficult  as  to  put 
men  in  a  state  of  judicial  neutrality.  A  leaning  there  must 
ever  be,  and  it  is  of  the  first  inciportance  to  any  nation  to  ob- 
serve to  what  side  that  leaning  inclines— ^whether  to  our  own 
community,  or  to  one  with  which  it  is  in  a  state  of  hostility. 
Men  are  rardy  without  some  sympathy  in  the  sufferings 
of  others  ;  but  in  the  immense  and  diversified  mass  of  hu- 
man misery,  which  may  be  jntied,  but  cannot  be  relieve^,  in 
the  gross,  the  mind  most  make  a  choice.    Our  sympathy  is 
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;&lways  more  forcibly  attracted  towarils  the  tnisfartones  of 
certain  persons,  and  in  certain  descriptions  :  and  tlib  sympa- 
thetick  attraction  discovers,  beyond  a  possibility  of  mistadDe, 
our  mental  affinities,  and  elective  affections.  It  is  a  much 
pirer  proof,  than  the  strongest  declaration,  of  a  real  connex- 
ion and  of  an  over-ruling  bias  in  the  miild.  I  am  told  that 
the  active  sympathies  of  this  party  have  been  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  attracted  to  the  suflFerings  of  the  patriarchal  rebels^ 
who  were  amongst  the  promulgators  of  the  maxims  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  who  have  suffered,  from  their  apt  and 
forward  scholars,  some  part  of  the  evils,  wlucfa  they  had 
themselves  so  liberally  distributed  to  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  community.  Some  of  these  meii^  flying  from  the  knives 
which  they  had  sharpened  against  their  country  and  its  laws^ 
rebelling  against  the  very  powers  they  had  set  over  them- 
selves by  their  rebellion  against  their  sovereign,  given  up  by 
those  very  armies  to  whose  faithful  attachment  they  trusted 
for  their  safety  and  support,  after  they  had  com{detely  de- 
bauched all  military  fidelity  in  its  source  j  some  of  these 
men,  I  say,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  head  of  that  fam- 
ily, the  most  illustrious  person  of  which  they  had  three  times 
(Cruelly  imprisoned,  and  delivered  in  that  state  pf  captivity  to 
those  hands,  fron^  which  they  were  able  to  relieve,  netdier 
her,  nor  her  own  nearest  and  most  venerably  kindred.  One 
pf  these  men,  connected  with  thb  country  by  no  dream* 
stance  of  birth ;  not  related  to  any  distingoished  frunilies 
here ;  recommended  by  no  service ;  endued  to  this  nation 
by  no  act  or  even  expression  of  kindness ;  compreh^ided  in 
no  league  or  common  cause  $  embraced  by  no  laws  of  pub^ 
lick  hospitality  *,  this  man  was  the  only  one  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  in  whose  favour  the  British  natiohy  passtn^^  jvdg* 
ment,  without  hearing,  on  its  almost  only  ally,  wsis  to  fbrci^^ 
(and  that  not  by  soothing  interposition,  but  with  every  re* 
proach  for  inhumanity,  cruelty,  and  breach  of  the  la'WB  of 
war,)  from  prison.  We  were  to  t^ease  him  from  diat 
prison  out  of  which,  in  abuse  of  the  lenity  of  government 
amidst  its  rigour,  and  in  violation  cS  at  least  «Bi  understood 
parole,  he  h^  attempted  an  escape  ;  an  escape  ejccQseaUe 
if  you  will,  but  naturally  productive  of  strict  and  v%ilant 
pcfnfinement.    The  earnestness  of  gentlemen  to  free  this  per- 
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son  was  the  more  extraordidaiy,  becaruse  there  w^  full  as  lit* 
tie  in  him  tonrise  admiratioii,  from  any  eminent  qualities  he 
possessed>  as  there  was  to  excite  an  interest^  from  any  that 
were  amialde.  A  person,  not  only  of  no  real  civil  or  liti^rary  • 
talentS)  but  of  no  specious  appearance  of  either  ;  and  in  his 
ndittary  profession^  not  marked  as  a  Ijeader  in  any  one  act  of 
able  or  soccessfisl  enterprise — ^anless  his  leading  on  (or  his 
following)  the  allied  army  of  Amazonian  and  male  cannibal 
Parisians  to  Versailles,  on  the  famous  fifth  of  Ottober,  1789, 
is  to  make  his  glory*  Any  other  eicploit  of  his,  as  a  general, 
I  never  heard  of.  But  the  triumph  of  general  fraternity, 
was  but  the  more  signalized  by  the  total  want  of  particular 
claims,  in  that  case  $  and  .by  postponing  all  such  claims,  in  a 
case  where  they  really  existed,  where  they  stood  embossed, 
and  in  a  manner  forced  themselves  on  the  view  of  common 
shart«6%hted  benevolence.  Whilst,  fof  its  improvement, 
the  humanity  of  those  gentlemen  was  thus  on  its  travels,  and 
had  got  as  £ir  offas  Olmutx,  they  never  thought  of  a  place 
and  a  person  much  nearer  to  them,  or  of  moving  an  instruc- 
tion to  Lord  S&lmesbury  in  favour  of  their  own  suffering 
countryman,  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

This  officer,  havhig  attempted,  with  great  gallantry,  to  cut 
out  a  vessel  Beom  one  of  the  enemy's  harbours,  was  taken 
after  an  ^istmate  resistance  ^  such  as  obtained  him  the 
marikod  respect  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  his  valour, 
and  knew  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  displayed.  Up- 
on his  arrival  at  Paris,  be  was  instantly  thrown  into  prison  $ 
where  the  nature  of  his  situation  will  best  be  understood,  by 
knowing,  that  amongst  its  mkigati^tuy  was  the  permission  to 
walk  occasionally  in  the  coutt,^and  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
shaving  himself.  On  the  dd  system  of  feelings  and  princi* 
pies,  his  isnfferings  might  hswe  been  entitled  to  consideration 
and  even  in  a  comparison  with  those  of  citizen  la  Fayette,  to 
a  priority  in  die  order  of  compassion.  If  the  ministers  had 
neglected  to  take  any  steps  in  his  favour,  a  declaration  of  the 
sense  of  the  house  of  commons  would  have  stimulated  them 
to  their  doty.  If  they  had  caused  a  representation  to  be 
made,  «uch  a  proceeding  wtHild  have  added  force  to  it.  If 
reprisal  shtuld  be  thought  adviseable,  the  address  of  the  house 
WBonld  have  gitM  an  additional  sanction  to  a  measure  which 
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would  have  been,  indeed,  justifiable  without  any  other  sanc- 
tion than  its  gwn  rea3on.     But  no.     Nothing  at  all  like  it. 
In  fact,  the  merit  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  his  claim  on  Brit- ' 
ish  compassion,  was  of  a  kind  altogether  different  £rom  that 
which  interested  sd  deeply  the  authors  of  the  motion  in  iavoor 
of  citizen  la  Fayette.    In  my  humble  opinion.  Captain  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  has  another  sort  of  merit  with  the  British  na- 
tion, and  something  of  a  higher  claim  on  British  humanity 
than  citizen  la  Fayette.     Fait|iful,  zealous,  and  ardent  in  the 
service  of  his  king  and  coontry  $  full  of  spirit  \  fiill  of  re- 
sources }  going  out  of  the  beaten  road,  but  going  right,  be- 
cause his  uncommon  enterprise  was  not  conducted  by  a  vul- 
gar judgment ;— in  his  profession.  Sir  Sydney  Smitb  might 
be  considered  as  a  distinguished  person,  if  any  person  could 
well  be  distinguished  in  a  service  in  which  scarce  a  command* 
er  can  be  named  without  putting  you  in  mind  of  some  action 
of  intrepidity,  skill,  and  vigilance,  that  has  given  them  a  fair 
title  to  contend  with  any  men  and  in  any  age^    But  I  will 
say  nothing  farther  of  the  merits  of  Sir  Sydney'Smith  :  the 
mortal  animosity  of  the  regicide  enemy  supersedes  all  other 
panegyrick.    Their  hatred  is  a  judgment  in  his  fiivour  with- 
out appeal.    At  present  he  is  lodged  in  the  tower  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  last  prison  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  the  last  but. 
one  of  Maria  Antonietta  of  Austria ;  the  prison  of  Louis  the 
Seventeenth ;  the  prison  of  EUzabeth  of  Bourbon*     There 
he  lies,,  unpitied  by  the  grand  philanthropy,  to  meditate  upon 
the  fate  of  those  ^o  are  faithful  to  their  king  and  countty. 
Whilst  this  prisonar,  secluded  firomi  intercourse,  was  indulg- 
ing in  these  cheering  reflections,  he  might  possibly  have  had 
the  further  consolation  of  learning  (by  means  of  the  insolent 
exultation  of  his  guards)  that  there  was  an  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Pai:is  ;  he  might  have  had  the  proud  comfort  of  bear- 
ing, that  this  ambassadour  had  the  himour  of  passing  his 
mornings  in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  repcide 
pettifogger;  and  that  in  the  evening    he  relaxed  in  the 
amusements  of  the  opera,  aad  in  the  spectacle  of  an  audience 
totally  new  J  an  audience  in  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  about  him  not  a  single  face  ^^t  he  could-  formerly 
have  known  in  Paris ;  but  in  the  place  of  that  company,  one 
indeed  more  than  equal  to  it  in  display  of  gaiety,  splendour 
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and  luxury ;  a  set  of  abandoned  wretches,  squandering  in 
insolent  riot  the  spoils  of  their  bleeding  country.  A  subject 
of  profound  reflection  both  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  am- 
bassador. 

Whether  all  the  matter  upon  which  I  have  grounded  my 
ofunion  of  this  last  party  be  fully  authenticated  or  not,  must 
be  left  to  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  a  nearer 
view  of  its  conduct,  and  who  have  been  more  attentive  in 
their  perusal  of  the  writings,  which  have  appeared  in  its  fa- 
vour. But  for  my  part,  I  have  never  heard  the  gross  facts  on 
which  I  ground  my  idea  of  their  marked  partiality  to  the 
reigning  tyranny  in  France,  in  any  part,  denied.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  all  this.  Opinions,  as  they  sometimes  follow,  so 
they  frequently  guide  and  direct  the  aflTections  $  and  men 
may  become  more  attached  to  the  country  of  their  principles, 
than,  to  the  country  of  their  birth.  What  I  have  stated  here 
ia  only  to  mark  the  spirit  which  seems  to  me,  though  in 
somewhat  different  ways,  to  actuate  our  great  party-leaders  ; 
and  to  trace  this  first  pattern  of  a  negotiation  to  its  true 
source. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  publick  councils.  Well 
might  I  be  ashamed  of  what  seems  to  be  a  censure  of  two 
great  factions,  with  the*  two  most  eloquent  men,  which  this 
country  ever  saw,  at  the  head  of  them,  if  I  had  found  that 
either  of  them  could  support  their  conduct  by  any  example 
in  the  history  of  their  country.  I  should  very  much  prefer 
their  judgm^t  to  my  own,  if  I  were  not  obliged,  by  an  infi- 
nitely overbalancing  weight  of  authority,  to  prefer  the  col- 
lected wisdom  of  ages  to  the  abilities  of  any  two  men  living. 
I  return  to  the  declaration,  with  which  the  history  of  the 
abortion  of  a  treaty  with  the  regicides  is  closed. 

After  such  an  elaborate  display  had  been  made  of  the  in- 
justice and  insolence  of  an  enemy,  who  seems  to  have  been 
irritated  by  every  one  of  the  means,  which  had  been  com- 
monly used  with  eflfect  to  soothe  the  rage  of  intemperate 
power,  the  natural  result  would  be,  that  the  scabbard,  in 
which  we  in  vain  attempted  to  plunge  our  sword,  should 
have  been  thrown  away  with  scorn.  It  would  have  been 
natural,  that,  rising  in  the  fulness  of  their  might,  insulted 
majesty,  despised  dignity,  violated  justice,  rejected  suppyca*. 
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tlon,  patience  goaded  into  fury,  would  have  poured  out  all 
t.he  length  of  the  'reins  upon  all  the  wrath  which  they  had  so 
long  restrained.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  emubiis 
of  the  glory  of  the  youthful  hero*  in  alliance  with  hiniy 
touched  by  the  example  of  what  one  man,  well  formed  and 
well  placed,  may  do  in  the  most  desperate  state  ct  aftairit 
convinced  there  is  a  courage  of  the  cabinet  full  as  powerful^ 
and  far  les^vulgar  than  that  of  the  field,  our  mmister  would 
have  changed  the  whole  line  of  that  unprosperous  prudence^ 
which  hitherto  had  produced  all  the  effects  of  the  blindest 
temerity.  If  he  found 'his  situation  full  of  daofger,  (and  I  do 
not  depy  that  it  is  perilous  in  the  extrexne)  he  must  feel  that 
it  is  also  full  of  glory ;  and  that  he  is  placed  on  a  stage,  than 
which  no  muse  of  fire  that  had  ascended  the  highest  heaven 
of  invention,  could  imagine  any  thing  more  awful  and  au- 
gust. It  was  hoped,  that  in  this  sweiltng  scene,  in  which  he 
moved  with  some  of  the  first  potentates  of  £urope  for  his 
fellow  actors,  and  with  so  many  of  the  rest  for  the  anxious 
spectators  of  a  part,  which,  as  he  {days  it,  determines  forever 
their  destiny  and  his  own,  like  Ulysses,  in  the  unravelling 
point  bf  the  epick  story,  he  would  have  thrown  oflfhis  pa- 
tience and  his  rags  together  ;  and  stripped  of  unworthy  dis- 
guises, he  would  have  stood  forth  in  the  form,  and  in  the 
attitude  of  an  hero.  On  that  day,  it  was  thought  he  would 
have  assumed  the  port  of  Mars  i  that  he  would  bid  to  be 
brought  forth  from  their  hideous  kennel(where  his  scrupulous 
tenderness  had  too  long  immured  them)  those  impatient  dogs 
of  war,  whose  fierce  regards  affright  even  the  minister  of 
vengeance  that  feeds  them ;  that  he  would  let  them  looser 
in  famine,  fever,  plagues,  and  death,  upon  a  guilty  race>  to 
'  whose  frame,  and  to  all  whose  habit,  order,  peace,  religion, 
and  virtue,  are  alien  and  abhocrent.  It  was  expected  that 
he  would  at  last  have  thought  of  active  and  effectual  war  ; 
that  he  would  no  longer  amuse  the  British  lion  in  the  chase 
of  mice  and  rats ;  that  he  would  no  longer  employ  the  whole 
naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  once  the  terrour  of  the  world, 
to  prey  upon  the  miserable  remains  of  a  peddling  commerce, 
which  the  enemy  did  not  regard,  and  from  which  none  could 
frofit.    It  was  expected  that  he  would  have  re-asserted  the 

•  The  Archduke  Chafrla  of  Auitria. 
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justice  of  his  cause  j  that  he  would  have  re-animated  what- 
ever remained  to  him  of  his  aUies,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover those  whom  their  fears  had  led  astray  ;  that  he  would 
have  re-kindled  the  martial  ardour  of  his  citizens  ;  that  he 
would  have  held  out  to  them  the  example  of  their  ancestry, 
the  assertor  of  Europe,  and  the  scourge  of  French  ambition  ; 
that  he  would  have  reminded  them  of  a  posterity,  which  if 
this  nefarious  robbery,  under  the  fraudulent  name  and  false 
colour  of  a  government,  should  in  full  power  be  seated  in 
the  heart  of  Europe,  must  forever  be  consigned  to  vice,  im- 
piety, barbarism,  and  the  most  ignominious  slavery  of  body 
and  mind.  In  so  holy  a  cause  it  was  presumed,  that  he 
would  (as  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  did)  have  opened 
all  the  temples ;  and  with  prayer,  with  fasting,  and  with  sup* 
plication  (better  directed  than  to  the  grim  Moloch  of  regicide 
in  France),  have  called  upon  us  to  raise  that  united  cry,  which 
has  so  often  stormed  Heaven,  and  with  a  pious  violence  forc- 
ed down  blessings  upon  a  repentant  people.  It  was  hoped 
that  when  he  had  invoked  upon  his  endeavours  the  favoura« 
ble  regard  of  the  Protector  of  the  human  race,  it  would  be 
seen  that  his  menaces  to  the  enemy,  and  his  prayers  to  the 
Almighty,  were,  not  followed,  but  accompanied,  with  cor- 
respondent action.  It  was  hoped  that  his  shrilling  trumpet 
should  be  heard,  not  to  announce  a  shew,  but  to  sound  a 
charge. 

Such  a  conclusion  to  such  a  declaration  and  such  a  speech, 
would  have  been  a  thing  of  course  ;  so  much  a  thing  of 
course,  that  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  if  in  any  ancient  history, 
the  Roman  for  instance,  (supposing  that  in  Rome  the  matter 
of  such  a  detail  could  have  been  furnished)  a  consul  had  gone 
through  such  a  long  train  of  proceedings,  and  that  there  was 
a  chasm  in  the  manuscripts  by  which  we  had  lost  the  con- 
clusion of  the  speech  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, all  criticks  would  agree,  that  a  Freinshemius  would  hj^ve 
been  thought  to  have  managed  the  supplementary  business 
of  a  continuator  most  unskilfully,  and  to  have  supplied  the 
hiatus  most  improbably,  if  he  had  not  filled  up  the  gaping 
space,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  (though  better  executed) 
to  what  I  have  imagined.  But  top  often  different  is  rational 
conjecture  from  melancholy  fact.     This  exordium,  as  contra- 
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ry  to  all  the  rules  of  rhetorick,  as  to  those  more  essential 
rules  of  policy  which  oiir  situation  would  dictate^  is  intended 
as  a  prelude  to  a  deadening  and  dbheartening  proposition  *,  as 
if  all  that  a  minister  had  to  fear  in  a  war  of  his  own  conduct- 
ing, was,  that -the  people  should  pursue  it  with  too  ardent  a 
zeal.  Such  a  tone,  as  I  guessed  the  minister  would  have 
taken,  I  am  very  sure,  is  the  true,  unsuborned,  unsophisti- 
cated language  of  genuine  natural  feeling  under  the  smart  of 
patience  exhausted  and  abused.  Such  a  conduct  as  the  facts 
stated  in  the  declaration  gavci  room  to  expect,  is  that  which 
true  wisdom  would  have  dictated  under  the  impression  of 
those  genuine  feelings.  Never  was  there  a  }zi  or  discord, 
between  genuine  sentiment  and  sound  policy.  Never,  no, 
never  did  nattire  say  one  thing  and  wisdom  say  another. 
Nor  are  sentiments  of  elevation  in  themselves  turgid  and  un« 
natural.  Nature  is  never  more  truly  herself,  than  in  her 
grandest  forms.  The  Apollo  of  Belvedere  (if  the  universal 
robber  has  yet  left  him  at  Belvedere)  is  as  much  in  nature, 
as  any  figure  from  the  pencil  of  Rembrandt,  or  any  ojown  in 
the  rustick  revels  of  Teniers.  Indeed  it  is  when  a  great  na- 
tion is  in  great  difficulties,  that  minds  must  exalt  themselves 
to  the  occasion,  or  all  is  lost.  Strong  passion  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  feeble  reason  feeds  a  low  fever,  which  serves  on- 
ly to  destroy  the  body  that  entertains  it.  But  vehement 
passion  does  not  always  indicate  an  infirm  judgment.  It  of- 
ten accompanies,  and  actuates,  and  is  even  auxiliary  to  a  pow« 
erful  understanding ;  and  when  they  both  conspire  and  act 
harmoniously,  their  force  is  great  to  destroy  disorder  within, 
and  to  repel  injury  from  abroad.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
that  calls  on  us  for  no  vulgar  conception  of  things,  and  for 
exertions  in  no  vulgar  strain,  it  is  the  awfiil  hour  that  Provi- 
dence has  now  appointed  to  this  nation.  Every  little  meas- 
ure is  a  great  errour ;  and  every  great  errour  will  bring  on 
no  $mall  ruin.  Nothing  can  be  directed  above  the  mark 
that  we  must  aim  at  :  Every  thing  below  it  is  absolutely 
thrown  away. 

Except  with  the  addition  of  the  unheard-of  insult  ofl:ered 
to  our  ambassador  by  his  rude  expulsion,  we  are  never  to  for- 
get that  the  point  on  which  the  negociation  with  De  la 
Croix  broke  off,  was  exactly  that  which  had  stifled  in  its  era- 
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die   the  negotiation  we   had  attempted    with  Barthelemy. 
Each  of  these  transactions,  concluded  with  a  manifesto  upon 
our  part :  but  the  last  of  our  manifestoes  .very  materially 
differed  from  the  first.     The  first  declaration  stated,  that 
*^  nothing  was  left  but  to  prosecute  a  war  equally  just  and  nec^ 
essary^     In  the  second,  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war 
is  dropped  :  the  sentence  importing  that  nothing  was  left  but 
the  prosecution  of  such  a  war,  disappears  also.     Instead  of 
this  resolution  to  prosecute  the  war,  we  sink  into  a  whining 
lamentation  on  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  treaty.     We 
have  nothing  left  but  the  last  resource  of  female  weakness, 
of  helpless  infancy,  of  doting  decrepitude, — wailing  and  la- 
mentation.    We  cannot  even  utter  a  sentiment  of  vigour — 
"  his  majesty  has  only  to  lament."     A  poor  possession,  to  be 
left  to  a  great  monarch !  Mark  the  effect  produced  on  our 
councils  by  continued  insolence,   and  inveterate  hostility ! 
We  grow  more  malleable  under  their  blows.     In  reverential 
silence,  we  smother  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  war.     On 
that  fundamental  article  of  faith,  we  leave  every  one  to 
abound  in  his  own  sense.     In  the  minister's  speech,  glossing 
on  the  declaration,  it  is  indeed  mentioned  5  but  very  feebly. 
The  lines  are  so  faintly  drawn  as  hardly  to  be  traced.     They 
only  make  a  part  of  our  consololation  in  the  circumstances 
\^hich  we  so  dolefully  lament.     We  rest  our  merits  on  the 
humility,  the  earnestness  of  solicitation,  and  the  perfect  good 
faith  of  those  submissions,  which  have  been  used  to  persuade 
our  regicide  enemies  to  grant  us  some  sort  of  peace.     Not  a 
word  is  said,  which  might  not  have  been  full  as  well  said, 
and  much  better  too,  if  the  British  nation  had  appeared  in 
the  simple  character  of  a  penitent  convinced  of  his  errours 
and  offences,  and  offering,  by  penances,  by  pilgrimages,  and 
by  all  the  modes  of  expiation  ever  devised  by  anxious,  restless 
guilt,  to  make  all  the  atonement  in  his  miserable  power. 

The  declaration  ends  as  1  have  before  quoted  it,  with  a 
solemn  voluntary  pledge,  the  most  full  and  the  most  solemn 
that  ever  was  given,  of  our  resolution  (if  so  it  may  be  called) 
to  enter  again  into  the  very  same  course.  It  requires  noth- 
ing more  of  the  regicides,  than  to  furnish  some  sort  of  excuse, 
some  sort  of  colourable  pretext,  for  our  renewing  the  suppli- 
cations of  innocence  at  the  feet  of  guilt.     It  leaves  the  mo* 
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ment  of  negotiation,  a  most  important  moment,  to  the  choice 
of  the  enemy.  He  is  to  regulate  it  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  his  affairs.  He  is  to  bring  it  forward  at  that  time 
when  it  may  best  serve  to  establish  his  authority  at  home, . 
and  to  extend  his  power  abroad.  A  dangerous  assurance  for 
this  nation  to  give,  whether  it  is  broken  or  whether  it  is  kept. 
As  all  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  broken  off  in  the  manner 
we  have  seen,  the  field  of  future  conduct  ought  to  be  reserv- 
ed free  and  unincumbered  to  our  future  discretion.  As  to 
the  sort  of  condition  prefixed  to  the  pledge,  namely,  <*  that, 
the  enemy  should  be  disposed  to  enter  into  the  work  of  gen- 
eral pacification  with  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  equity," 
this  phraseology  cannot  possibly  be  considered  otherwise,  than 
as  so  many  words  tnrown  in  to  fill  the  sentence,  and  to 
round  it  to  the  ear.  We  prefixed  the  same  plausible  condi- 
tions to  any  renewal  of  the  negotiation,  in  our  manifesto  on 
the  rejection  of  our  proposals  at  Basle.  We  did  not  consid- 
er those  conditions  as  binding.  We  open^  a  much  more 
serious  negotiation  without  any  sort  of  regard  to  them ;  and 
there  is  no  new  negotiation,  which  we  can  possibly  open  up- 
on fewer  indications  of  conciliation  and  equity,  than  were  to 
be  discovered,  when  we  entered  into  our  last  at  Paris.  Any 
of  the  slightest  pretences,  any  of  the  most  loose,  formal^ 
equivocating  expressions,  would  justify  us  under  the  perora^ 
tion  of  this  peace,  in  again  sending  the  last,  or  some  other 
Lord  Malmesbury  to  Paris. 

I  hope  I  misunderstand  this  pledge;  or  that  we  shall  shew 
no  more  regard  to  it,  than  we  have  done  to  all  the  faith,  that 
we  have  plighted  to  vigour  and  resolution,  in  our  former  dec- 
laration. If  I  am  to  understand  the  conclusion  of  the  decla- 
ration to  be  what  unfortunately  it  seems  to  me,  we  make  an. 
engagement  with  the  enemy,  without  any  correspondent  en- 
gagement on  his  side.  We  seem  to  have  cut  ourselves  off 
from  any  benefit  which  an  intermediate  state  of  things  might 
furnish  to  enable  us  totally  to  overturn  that  power,  so  little 
connected  with  moderation  and  justice.  By  holding  out  no 
hope,  either  to  the  justly  discontented  in  France,  or  to  any 
foreign,  power,  and  leaving  the  re-commencement  of  all  treaty 
to  this  identical  junto  of  assassins,  we  do  in  effect  assure  and 
guarantee  to  them,  the  full  possession  of  the  rich  fruits  of 
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their  confiscations^  of  their  murders  of  mexii  women,  and 
children,  and  of  all  the  muhiplied,  endless,  nameless  iniqui- 
ties by  which  they  have  obtained  their  power.  We  guaran- 
tee to  them  the  possession  of  a  country,  such  and  so  situated 
as  France^  round,  entire,  immensely  perhaps  augmented. 

Well  I  some  will  say,  in  this  case  we  have  only  submitted 
to  the  nature  of  things.  The  nature  of  things  is,  I  admit,  a 
sturdy  adversary*  This  might  be  alleged  as  a  plea  for  our 
attempt  at  a  treaty.  But  what  plea  of  that  kind  can  be  al- 
leged, after  the  treaty  was  dead  and  gone,  in  favour  of  this 
posthumous  declaration  ?  No  necessity  has  driven  us  to  that 
pledge.  It  is  without  a  counterpart  even  in  expectation. 
And  what  can  be  stated  to  obviate  the  evil  which  that  solitary 
engagement  must  produce  on  the  understanding  or  the  fears 
of  men  ?  I  ask,  what  have  the  regicides  promised  you  in  re- 
turn, in  case  you  should  shew  what  they  would  call  disposi-' 
tions  to  conciliation  and  equity,  whilst  you  are  giving  that 
pledge  from  the  throne,  and  engaging  parliament  to  counter- 
secure  it  ?  It  is  an  awful  consideration*  It  was  on  the  very 
day  of  the  date  of  this  wonderful  pledge*,  in  which  we  assu- 
med the  directorial  government  as  lawful,  and  in  which  we 
engaged  ourselves  to  treat  with  them  whenever  they  pleased ; 
it  was  on  that  very  day,  the  regicide  fleet  was  weighing  an- 
chor from  one  of  your  harbours,  where  it  had  remsdned  four 
days  in  perfect  quiet.  These  harbburs  of  the  British  domin- 
ions are  the  ports  of  France.  They  are  of  no  use  but  to 
protect  an  enemy  firom  our  best  allies,  the  storms  of  Heaven, 
and  his  own  rashness.  Had  the  West  of  Ireland  been  an 
unportuous  coast,  the  French  naval  power  would  have  been 
undone.  The  enemy  uses  the  moment  for  hostility,  without 
the  least  regard  to  your  future  disposition  of  equity  and  con- 
ciliation. They  go  out  of  what  were  once  your  harbours, 
and  they  return  to  them  at  their  pleasure.  Eleven  days  they 
had  the  full  use  of  Bantry  Bay,  and  at  length  their  fleet  re- 
turns from  their  harbour  of  Bantry  to  their  harbour  of  Brest. 
Whilst  you  are  invoking  the  propitious  spirit  of  regicide 
equity  and  conciliation,  they  answer  you  with  an  attack. — . 
They  turn  out  the  pacifick  bearer  of  your  «  how  do  you  does," 
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Lord  Malmesbury ;  and  they  return  your  visit,  and  their 
<«  thanks  for  your  obliging  inquiries,"  by  their  old  practised 
assassin  Hoche.  They  come  to  attack — ^What  ?  A  town,  a 
fort,  a  naval  station  ?  They  come  to  attack  your  kingv  your 
constitution,  and  the  very  being  of  that  parliament,  which 
was  holding  out  to  them  these  pledges,  together  with  the  en- 
tireness  of  the  empire,  the  laws,  liberties,  and  properties  of 
all  the  people.  We  know  that  they  meditated  the  very  same 
invasion,  and  for  the  very  same  purposes,  upon  this  king- 
dom ;  and  had  the  coast  been  as  opportune,  would  have  ef- 
fected it. 

Whilst  you  are  in  vain  torturing  your  invention  to  assure 
them  oi  your  sincerity  and  good  faith,  they  have  left  no  doubt 
concerning  their  good  faith,  and  their  sincerity  towards  those 
to  whom  they  have  engaged  their  honour.  To  their  power 
they  have  been  true  to  the  only  pledge  they  have  ever  yet 
given  to  you,  or  to  any  of  yours,  I  mean  the  solemn  engage^ 
ment  which  they  entered  into  with  the  deputation  of  traitors 
who  appeared  at  their  bar,  from  England  and  from  Ireland, 
in  179^.  They  have  been  true  and  faithful  to  the  engage- 
ment which  they  had  made  more  largely  \  that  is,  their  en- 
gagement to  give  effectual  aid  to  insurrection  and  treason, 
wherever  they  might  appear  in  the  world.  We  have  seen 
the  British  declaration.  This  is  the  counter-declaration  of 
the  directory.  This  is  the  reciprocal  pledge  which  regicide 
amity  gives  to  the  conciliatory  pledges  of  kings !  But,  thank 
God,  such  pledges  cannot  exist  single.  They  have  no  coun- 
terpart ;  and  if  they  had,  the  enemy's  conduct  cancels  such 
declarations ;  and  I  trust,  along  with  them,  cancels  every 
thing  of  mischief  and  dishonour  that  they  contain. 

There  is  one  thing  in  this  business  which  appears  to  be 
wholly  unaccountable,  or  accountable,  on  a  supposition  I  dare 
not  entertain  for  a  moment.  I  cannot  help  asking.  Why  all 
this  pains,  to  clear  the  British  nation  of  ambition,  perfidy, 
and  the  insatiate  thirst  of  war  ?  At  what  period  of  time  was 
it  that  our  country  has  deserved  that  load  of  infamy,  of 
which  nothing  but  preternatural  humiliation  in  language  and 
conduct  caiv  serve  to  clear  us  ?  If  we  have  deserved  this  kind 
of  evil  fame  from  any  thing  we  have  done  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  an  abject  conduct  in  adversity 
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that  can  clear  our  reputation.  Well  it  is  known  that  ambi- 
tion can  creep  as  well  as  soar.  The  pride  of  no  person  in  a 
flourishing  condition  is  more  justly  to  be  dreaded  than  that 
of  him  who  is  mean  and  cringing  under  a  doubtful  and  un- 
prosperous  fortune.  But  it  seems  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  give  some  out-of-the-way  proofs  of  our  sincerity^  as  well 
as  of  our  freedom  from  ambition.  Is  then  fraud  and  false- 
hood become  the  distinctive  character  of  Englishmen  ? — 
Whenever  your  enemy  chooses  to  accuse  you  of  perfidy  and 
ill  faith^  will  you  put  it  into  his  power  to  throw  you  into  the 
purgatory  of  self-humiliation  ?  Is  his  charge  equal  to  the  find- 
ing of  the  grand  jury  of  Europe,  and  sufificient  to  put  you  upoit 
your  trial  ?  But  on  that  trial  I  will  defend  the  English  ministry. 
I  am  sorry  that  on  some  points  I  have,  on  the  principles  I  have 
always  opposed,  so  good  a  defence  to  make.  They  were  not 
the  first  to  begin  the  war.  They  did  not  excite  the  general 
confederacy  in  Europe,  which  was  so  properly  formed  on  the 
alarm  given  by  the  jacobinism  of  France.  They  did  not  be- 
gin with  an  hostile  aggression  on  the  regicides  or  any  of  their 
allies.  These  parricides  of  their  own  country,  disciplining 
themselves  for  foreign  by  domestick  violence,  were  the  first 
to  attack  a  power  that  was  our  ally,  by  nature,  by  habit,  and 
by  the  sanction  of  multiplied  treaties.  Is  it  not  true,  that 
they  were  the  first  to  declare  war  upon  this  kingdom  ?  Is 
every  word  in  the  Declaration  JFrom  Downing-street,  concern- 
ing their  conduct,  and  concerning  ours  and  that  of  our  allies^ 
so  obviously  false,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  new  in- 
vented proofs  of  our  good  faith  in  order  to  expunge  the  mem- 
ory of  all  this  perfidy  ? 

We  know  that  over-labouring  a  point  of  this  kind,  has  the 
direct  contrary  eflFect  from  what  we  wish.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  legal  presumption  against  men  quando  se  nimis  pur^ 
gitant :  and  if  a  charge  of  ambition  is  not  refuted  by  an  af- 
fected hnmility,  certainly  the  charaqter  of  fraud  and  perfidy 
is  still  less  to  be  washed  away  by  indications  of  meanness. 
Fraud  and  prevarication  are  servile  vices.  They  sometimes 
grow  out  of  the  necessities,  always  out  of  the  habits  of  slavish 
and  degenerate  spirits :  and  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  it 
1^  not  by  assuming  the  mask  of  a  Davus  or  a  Geta  that  an 
actor  will  obtain  credit  for  manly  simplicity  and  a  liberal 
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openness  of  proceeding.  It  Is  an  erect  countenance  ^  it  is  a 
firm  adherence  to  principle ;  it  is  a  power  of  resistiug  false 
shame  and  frivolous  fear,  that  assert  our  good  faith  and  hon- 
our,  and  assure  to  us  the  confidence  of  mankind.  Therefore 
all  these  negotiations,  and  all  the  declarations  with  which 
they  were  preceded  and  followed,  can  only  serve  to  raise 
presumptions  against  that  good  faith  and  publick  integrity, 
the  fame  of  which  to  preserve  inviolate  is  so  much  the  inter- 
est and  duty  of  every  nation. 

The  pledge  is  an  engagement  *«  to  all  Europe."  This  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  because  it  is  a  pledge,  which  no 
power  in  Europe,  whom  I  have  yet  heard  of,  has  thought 
proper  to  require  at  our  hands.  I  am  not  in  the.  secrpts  of 
office ;  and  therefore  I  may  be  excused  for  proceeding  upon 
probabilities  and  exterior  indications.  I  have  surveyed  all 
Europe  from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  in  search  of  this  call  upon  us  to  purge  ourselves  of 
<«  subtle  duplicity  and  a  punick  style"  in  our  proceedings.  I 
have  not  heard  that  his  excellency  the  Ottoman  ambassador 
has  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  British  sincerity  in  our  ne- 
gotiation with  the  most  unchristian  republick  lately  set  up  at 
our  door.  What  sympathy,  in  that  quarter,  may  have  intro- 
duced a  remonstrance  upon  the  want  of  £uth  in  this  nation^ 
I  cannot  positively  say.  If  it  exists,  it  is  in  Turkish  or  Ara* 
bick,  and  possibly  is  not  yet  translated.  .  But  none  of  the  na- 
tions which  compose  the  old  Christian  world  have  I  yet  heard 
as  calling  iipon  us  for  those  judicial  purgations  and  ordeals, 
by  fire  and  water,  which  we  have  chosen  to  go  through }-» 
for  the  other  great  proof,  by  battle,  we  seem  to  decline. 

For  whose  use,  entertainment,  or  instruction,  are  all  those 
overstrained  and  ov^r-laboured  proceedings  in  council,  in  ne- 
gotiation, and  in  speeches  in  parliament,  intended  ?  What 
ropl  cabinet  is  to  be  enriched  with  these  high-finished  pic- 
tures of  the  arrogance  of  the  sworn  enemies  of  kings,  and 
the  meek  patience  of  a  British  administration  ?  In  what  heart 
is  it  intended  to  kindle  pity  towards  our  multiplied  mortifi- 
cations and  disgraces  ?  At  best  it  is  superfluous.  What  na- 
tion is  unacquainted  with  the  haughty  disposition  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  nations  ?  It  has  been  paore  than  seen,  it  has 
been  felt  i   not  only  by  those  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
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their  imperious  rapacity,  but,  in  a  degreei  by  those  very 
powers  who  have  consented  to  establish  this  robbery,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  copy  it>  with  the  impunity  to  make 
new  usurpations  of  their  own.  The  king  of  Prussia  has  hy- 
pothecated in  trust  to  the  regicides  his  rich  and  fertile  terri- 
tories on  the  Rhine,  as  a  pledge  of  his  zeal  and  affection  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  equality.  He  has  seen  them  robbed 
with  unbounded  liberty,  and  with  the  most  levelling  equality. 
The  woods  are  wasted ;  the  country  is  ravaged  ;  property  is 
confiscated  ;  and  the  people  are  put  to  bear  a  double  yoke, 
in  the  exactions  of  a  tyraniiical  government  and  in  th6  con- 
tributions of  an  hostile  irruption.  Is  it  to  satisfy  the  court 
of  Berlin,  that  the  cotJrt  of  London  is  to  give  the  came  sort 
of  pledge  of  its  sincerity  and  good  faith  to  the  French  direc- 
tory ?  It  is  not  that  heart  full  of  sensibility, — it  is  not  Luc- 
chesini,  the  minister  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  the  late  ally  of 
England,  and  the  present  ally  of  its  enemy,  who  has  de- 
manded this  pledge  of  our  sincerity,  as  the  price  of  renewal 
of  the  long  lease  of  his  sincere  friendship  to  this  kingdom. 
It  is  not  to  our  enemy,  the  now  faithfbl  ally  of  regicide, 
late  the  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain,  the  CathoHck  king, 
that  we  address  our  doleful  lamentation  :  it  is  not  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace ^  whose  declaration  of  war  was  one  of  the  first 
auspicious  omens  of  general  tranquillity,  which  our  dove-like 
ambassador,  with  the  olive-branch  in  his  beak,  was  ^uluted 
with  at  his  entrance  into  the  ark  of  clean  birds  at  Pari  . 

Surely  it  is  not  to  the  Tetrarch  of  Sardinia,  now  the  f.titii- 
ful  ally  of  a  power  who  has  seized  upon  all  his  fortresses,  and 
confiscated  the  oldest  dominions  of  his  house  ;  it  is  not  to 
this  once  powerful,  once  respected,  and  once  cherished  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  that  we  mean  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the 
peace  which  we  offered  to  make  at  his  expense.  Or  is  it  to 
htm  we  are  to  prove  the  arrogance  of  tlie  power  who,  under 
the  name  of  friend,  oppresses  hkn,  and  the  poor  remains  of 
his  subjects,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  th«  most  cruel  enemy  ? 
It  is  not  to  Holland,  under  the  name  of  an  ally,  laid  under 
a  permanent  military  contribution,  filted  with  their  double 
garrison  of  barbarous  jacobin  troops,  and  ten  times  more  J>ar- 

barous  jacobin  clubs  and  assemblies,  that  ^  we  find  otfrselves 
obliged  to  give  this  pledge. 

c     Vol.  IV.  Kick     . 
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Is  it  to  Genoa>  that  we  make  this  kind  proimse  ;  a  stat^ 
which  the  regicides  were  to  defend  in  a  favourable  neutrality^ 
but  whose  neutrality  has  been*  by  the  gentle  influence  of  ja- 
cobin authority*  forced  into  the  trammels  of  an  alliance ; 
whose  alliance  has  been  secured  by  the  admission  of  French 
garrisons  ;  and  whose  peace  has  been  for  ever  ratified  by  a 
forced  declaration  of  war  against  ourselves  ? 

It  is  not  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  who  claims  this  dec- 
laration ;  not  the  grand  duke,  who  fqr  his  early  sincerity, 
for  his  love  of  peace,  and  for  his  entire  confidence  in  the 
amity  of  the  assassins  of  his  house,  has  been  complimented  in 
the  British  parliament  with  the  name  of  <<  the  wisest  swereign 
in  Europe  ;''— i>It  is  not  this  pacifick  Solomon,  or  his  philo- 
sophick  cudgelled  ministry,  cudgelled  by  English  and  by 
French,  whose  wisdom  and  philosophy  between  them,  have 
placed  Leghorn  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  the  Austrian 
family,  and  driven  the  only  profitable  commerce  of  Tuscany 
from  its  only  pprt.  It  is  not  this  sovereign,  a  far  more  able 
statesman  than  any  of  the  Medici  in  whose  chair  he  sits : 
•It  is  not  the  philosopher  Carlettij  more  ably  speculative  than 
Galileo^  more  profoundly  politick  than  Machiavel,  that  call 
upon  us  so  loudly  to  give  the  same  happy  proofs  of  the  same 
good  faith  to  the  republick,  always  the  same,  always  one  and 
•Indivisible. 

It  is  not  Venice,  whose  principal  cities  the  enemy  has  ap- 
propriated to  himself,  and  scornfully  desired  the  state  to  in- 
demnify itself  from  the  emperour,  that  we  wish  to  convince 
of  the  pride  and  the  despotism  of  an  enemy,  who  loads  us 
with  his  scoffs  and  buffets- 
It  is  not  for  his  holiness  we  intend  this  consolatory  decla- 
ration of  our  own  weakness,  and  of  the  tyrannous  temper  of 
his  grand  enemy.  That  prince  has  known  both  the  one  and 
the  other  from  the  beginning.  The  artists  of  the  French 
revolution,  had  given  their  very  first  essays  and  sketches  of 
robbery  and  desolation  against  his  territories,  in  a  far  more 
cruel  "  murdering  piece"  than  had  ever  entered  into  the  im- 
agination of  painter  or  poet.  Without  ceremony  they  tore 
from  his  cherishing  arms,  the  possessions  which  he  held  for 
five  hundred  years,  undisturbed  by  all  the  ambition  of  all 
the  ambitious  monarchs  who,  during  that  period,  have  reign- 
ed in  France.     Is  it  to  him,  in  whose  wrong  we  have  in  our 
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late  negotiation  ceded  his  novr  unhappy  countries  near  the 
Rhone)  lately  amongst  the  most  flourishing  (perhaps  the  most 
flourishiBg  for  their  extent)  of  all  the  countries  upon  earth, 
that  we  arc  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  resolution  to  make 
peace  with  the  republick  of  barbarism  ?  That  venerable  po- 
tentate and  pontiff)  is  sunk  deep  into  the  vale  of  years  ;  lie 
is  half  disarmed  by  his  peaceful  character  *,  his  dominions  are 
more  than  half  disarmed  by  a  peace  of  two  hundred  years, 
defended  as  they  were,  not  by  force  but  by  reverence ;  yet 
in  all  these  straits,  we  see  him  display,  amidst  the  recent  ru- 
ins and  the  new  defacements  of  his  plundered  capital,  along 
with  the  mild  and  decorated  piety  of  the  modern,  all  the 
spirit  and  magnanimity  of  antient  Rome  ?  Does  he,  who, 
though  himself  uriable  to  defend  them,  nobly  refused  to  re- 
ceive pecuniary  compensations  for  the  protection  he  owed 
to  his  people  of  Avignon,  Carpentras,  and  the  Venaisin  ; — 
does  he  want  proofs  of  our  good  disposition  to  deliver  over 
that  people,  without  any  security  for  them,  or  any  compensa- 
tion to  their  sovereign,  to  this  cruel  enemy  ?  Does  he  want 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  our  humiliation  to  France, 
who  has  seen  his  free,  fertile  and  happy  city  and  state  of  Bo- 
logna, the  cradle  of  regenerated  Taw,  the  seat  of  sciences  and 
of  arts,  so  hideously  metamorphosed,  whilst  he  was  crying  to 
Great  Britain  for  aid,  and  offering  to  purchase  that  aid  at  any 
price  ?  Is  it  him,  who  sees  that  chosen  spot  of  plenty  and  de- 
light converted  into  a  jacobin  ferocious  republick,  dependent 
on  the  homicides  of  France  ?  Is  it  him,  who,  from  the  mira- 
cles of  his  beneficent  industry,  has  done  a  work  which  defi- 
ed the  power  of  the  Roman  emperors,  though  with  an  en- 
thralled world  to  labour  for  them  ;  is  it  liim,  who  has  drained 
and  cultivated  the  Pontine  Marshes^  that  we  are  to  satisfy  of 
our  cordial  spirit  of  conciliation,  with  those  who,  in  their  eq- 
uity, are  restoring  Holland  again  to  the  seas,  whose  maxims 
poison  more  than  the  exhalations  of  the  most  deadly  fens, 
and  who  turn  all  the  fertilities  of  nature  and  of  art  into  an 
howling  desart  ?  Is  it  to  him,  that  we  are  to  demonstrate  the 
good  faith  of  our  submissions  to  the  cannibal  republick;  to 
him  who  is  commanded  to  deliver  into  their  hands  Ancona 
and  Civita  Vecchia,  seats  of  commerce,  raised  by  the  wise 
and  liberal  labours  and  expences  of  the  present  and  late  poor 
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tiflfB  i  ports  not  more  belqngix^  to  tkt  Ecci^aKastical  stale 
than  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  ^  thus  wrestiof  from 
his  hand^  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  centre  of  Italy»  as  be* 
fore  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  northern 
party  from  the  hands  ol  the  unhappy  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
natural  ally  of  England  ?  Is  it  to  him  we  are  to  prove  ouf 
good  faith  in  the  peace  which  we  are  soliciting  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  his  and  our  robbers,  the  enemies  oS  all 
arts,  all  sciences,  all  civilization,  and  all  commerce  ? 

Is  it  to  the  Cispadane  or  to  the  Transpadane  republicks^ 
which  have  been  forced  to  bow  under  the  galling  yoke  of 
French  liberty,  that  we  address  all  these  pledges  of  our  sin« 
cerity  and  love  of  peace  with  their  unnatural  parents  ? 

Are  we  by  this  declaration  to  satisfy  the  king  of  Naples 
whom  we  have  left  to  struggle  as  he  can,  after  our  abdication 
of  Corsica,  and  the  flight  of  the  whole  naval  force  of  England 
out  of  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean,  abandonisg 
our  allies,  our  commerce,  and  the  honour  of  a  nation,  onse 
the  protectress  of  all  other  nations,  because  strengthened  by 
the  independence,  and  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  them  all  i 
By  the  express  provisions  of  a  recent  treaty,  we  had  engaged 
with  the  king  of  Naples  to  keep  a  naval  fprce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But,  good  God  I  was  a  treaty  at  all  necessary  Sok 
this  ?  The  uniform  policy  of  this  kingdom  as  a  state,  and 
eminently  so  as  a  commercial  state,  has.  at  all  times  led  us  to 
keep  a  powerful  squadron  and  a  commodious  naval  statioa  in 
that  central  sea,  which  borders  upon,  and  which  connect^  a 
far  greater  number  and  variety  of  states,  European,  Asiatick, 
and  African,  than  any  other.  Without  such  a  naval  force 
France  must  become  despotick  mistress  of  that  sea,  and  of  all 
the  countries  whose  shores  it  washes.  Our  commerce  must 
become  vassal  on  her  and  dependent  on  her  wilL  Since  we 
are  come  no  longer  to  trust  to  our  force  in  anus,  but  to  our 
dexterity  in  negotiation,  and  begin  to  pay  a  desperate  court 
to  a  proud  and  coy  usurpation,  and  have  finally  sent  an  am* 
bassador  to  the  Bourbon  regicides  at  Paris ;  the  king  of  Nap* 
les,  who  saw,  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  our  engage* 
ments,  or  on  any  pledge  of  our  adherence  to  our  warest  and 
clearest  interests,  has  been  obliged  to  send  his  ambassador  also 
•  o  join  the  rest  of  the  squalid  tribe  of  the  representatives  of 
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degrailed  kings«  '  This  monarchy  surely,  does  riot  want  any 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  amicable  dispositions  to  that 
amicable  repubUck,  into  whose  arms  he  has  been  given  by 
our  desertion  of  him. 

To  look  to  the  powers  of  the  north,  it  is  not  to  the  Dani^ 
ambassador,  insolently  treated,  in  his  own  character  and  in 
jOots,  that  we  are  to  give  proofs  of  the  regicide  arrogance,  and 
of  our  disposition  to  submit  to  it.  ^ 

With  regard  to  Sweden,  I  cannot  say  much.  The  French 
influence  is  struggling  with  her  independence  ;  and  they  who 
consider  the  manner  in  which  the  ambassador  of  that  power 
was  treated  not  long  since  at  Paris,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  father  of  the  present  king  of  Sweden  (himself  the  victim 
of  regicide  principles  and  passions)  would  have  looked  on  the 
present  assassins  of  France,  will  not  be  very  prompt  to  be« 
lieve  that  the  young  king  of  Sweden  had  made  this  kind  of 
requisition  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain^  and  has  given  this 
kind  of  auspice  of  his  new  government. 

I  speak  last  of  the  most  important  of  all.  It  certainly  was 
not  the  last  empress  of  Russia  at  whose  instance  we  have  giv- 
en this  pledge.  It  is  not  the  new  emperour,  the  inheritor  of 
so  omch  glory,  and  ^aced  in  a  situation  of  so  much  delicacy, 
aad  difficulty  for  the  preservation  of  that  inheritance,  who 
calb  on  England,  the  natural  ally  of  his  dominions,  to  de* 
prive  herself  of  her  power  of  acticm,  and  to  bind  herself  to 
France.  France  at  no  time,  and  in  none  of  its  fashions, 
least  of  all  in  its  last,  has  been  ever  looked  upon  as  the  friend 
either  of  Russia  or  of  Great  Britain.  Every  thing  good,  I 
trust,  is  to  be  expected  from  this  prince ;  whatever  may  be 
withmt  authority,  given  out  of  an  influence  over  bis  mind 
possessed  by  that  only  potentate^  from  whom  he  has  any  thing 
to  apprehend^  or  with  whom  he  has  much  even  to  dbcuss. 
This  sovereign  knows>  I  have  no  doubt,  and  feels^  on  what 
sort  of  bottom  i4  to  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Russian 
throne.  He  knows  what  a  rock  of  native  granite  is  to  fiH-m 
th#  pedestal  of  his  statue,  who  is  to  emulate  Peter  the  Great. 
His  renown  will  be  in  continuing  with  ease  and  safety,  what 
his  predeces<K)r  was  obliged  to  aehieve  through  mighty  strug- 
gles. He  is  sensible,  that  his  business  is  not  to  innovate,  but 
to  secure  and  to  establish  ;  that  reformations  at  this  day  arc 
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attempts  at  best  of  ambiguous  utility.      He  wiU  revere  bis 
father  with  the  piety  of  a  son  ;  but  in  his  government  he  will 
imitate  the  policy  of  his  mother.    His  father,  with  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  had  a  short  reign  ;  because,  being  a  native* 
Russian,  he  was  unfortunately  advised  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
a  foreigner.     His  mother  reigned  over  Russia  three  and 
thirty  years  with  the  greatest  glory ;  because,  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  a  foreigner  born,  she  made  herself  a  Rus- 
sian.     A  wise  prince  like  the  present  will  improve  his  coun- 
try ;  but  it  will  be  cautiously  and  progressively,  upon  its  own 
native  ground-work  of  religion,  manners,  habitudes,  and  al- 
liances,     if  I  prognosticate  right,  it  is  not  the  emperour  of 
Russia  that  ever  will  call  for  extravagant  proofs  of  our  desire 
to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  all 
thrones. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not  include  America  among 
the  European  powers,  beeause  she  is  of  European  origin ; 
and  has  not  yet,  like  France,  destroyed  all  traces  of  mannerS) 
laws,  opinions,  and  usages  which  she  drew  from  Europe*  A^ 
long  as  that  Europe  shall  have  any  possessions  either  in  the 
southern  or  the  northern  parts  of  that  America,  even  sepaiv 
ated  as  it  is  by  the  ocean,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  European  system.  It  is  not  America,  menaced  with  in- 
ternal ruin  from  the  attempts  to  plant  jacobinism  instead  of 
liberty  in  that  country  ;  it  is  not  America,  whose  independ- 
ence is  directly  attacked  by  the  French,  the  enemies  of  the 
independence  of  all  nations,  that  calls  upon  us  to  give  secu- 
rity by  disarming  ourselves  in  a  treacherous  peace.  By  such 
a  peace,  we  shall  deliver  the  Americans^  their  liberty,  and 
their  order,  without  resource,  to  the  mercy  of  their  imperious 
allies,  who  will  have  peace  or  neutrality  with  no  state,  which 
is  not  ready  to  join  her  in  war  against  England. 

Having  run  round  the  whole  circle  of  the  European  sys- 
tem wherever  it  acts,  I  must  affirm,  that  aU  the  foreign  pow- 
ers who  are  not  leagued  with  France  for  the  utter  destruction 
of  all  balance  through  Europe  and  throughout  the  world, 
demand  other  assurances  from  this  kingdom  than  are  given 
in  that  declaration.  They  require  assurances,  not  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  good  dispositions  towards  the  usurpation  in 
France,  but  of  our  affection  towards  the  college  of  the  an- 
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cient  stat^  of  Europe,  and  pledges  of  our  constancy,  our  fidel- 
ity, and  of  our  fortitude  in  resisting  to  the  last  the  power 
that  menaces  them  all.  The  apprehension  from  which  they 
iirish  to  be  delivered  cannot  be  from  any  thing  they  dread  ia 
the  ambition  of  England.  Our  power  must  be  their  strength. 
They  hope  more  from  us  than  they  fear.  I  am  sure  the 
only  ground  of  their  hope,  and  of  our  hope,  is  in  the  great- 
ness of  mind  hitherto  shewn  by  the  people  of  this  nation, 
and  its  adherence  to  the  unalterable  principles  of  its  ancient 
policy,  whatever  government  may  finally  prevail  in  France. 
I  have  entered  into  this  detail  of  the  wishes  and  expectations 
of  the  European  powers,  in  order  to  point  out  more  clearly, 
not.  so  much  what  their  disposition,  as  (a  consideration  of  far 
greater  importance)  what  their  situation  demands,,  according 
as  that  situation  is  related  to  the  regicide  republick  and  to 
this  kingdom. 

Then  if  it  is  not  to  satisfy  the  foreign  powers  we  make, 
this  assurance,  to  what  power  at  home  is  it  that  we  pay  all 
this  humiliating  court  ?  Not  to  the  old  whigs  or  to  the  an- 
cient tones  of  this  kingdom  ;  if  any  memory  of  such  ancient 
divisions  still  exists  amongst  us.  To  which  of  the  principles 
of  these  parties  is  this  assurance  agreeable  ?  Is  it  to  the 
whigs  we  are  to  recommend  the  aggrandizement  of  France, 
and  the  subversion  of  the  balance  of  power  ?  Is  it  to  the  to- 
nes we  are  to  recommend  our  eagerness  to  cement  ourselves 
with  the  enemies  of  royalty  and  religion  ?  But  if  thc;e  parties, 
which  by  their  dissentions  have  so  often  d  istracted  t ! :  c  kingdom, 
which  by  their  union  have  once  saved  it,  and  whiv:h  by  their 
collision  and  mutual  resistance,  have  preserved  the  variety  of 
this  constitution  in  its  unity,  be  (as  I  believe  they  are)  nearly 
extinct  by  the  growth  of  new  ones,  which  have  their  roots 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  times — I  wish  to  knQw, 
to  which  of  these  new  descriptions  this  declaration  is  addres- 
sed ?  It  can  hardly  be  to  those  persons,  who,  in  the  new 
distribution  of  parties,  consider  the  conservation  in  England 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  as  necessary  to  preserve  order 
every  where  else,  and  who  regard  the  general  conservation 
of  order  in  other  countries,  as  reciprocally  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  same  state  of  things  in  these,  islands.  That  party 
never  can  wish  to  see  Great  Britain  pledge  herself  lo  give 
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the  lead  and  the  ground  of  advantage  and  superiority  to  the 
France  of  to-day,  in  any  treaty  which  is  to  settle  Europe. 
I  insist  upon  it>  that  so  far  from  expecting  such  an  ehgage- 
ment»  they  are  generally  stupefied  and  confounded  with  it. 
That  tlxe  other  party  which  demands  great  changes  here,  and 
is  so  pleased  to  see  them  every  where  else,  which  party  I  call 
jacobin,  that  this  faction  does  from  the  bottom  of  its  heart, 
approve  the  declaration,  and  does  erect  its  crest  upon  the 
engagement,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  To  them  it  may  tfe 
addressed  with  propriety,  for  it  answers  their  purposes  in 
^very  poipt. 

The  party  in  opposition  within  the  house  of  lords  and  com- 
mons, it  is  irreverent,  and  half  a  breach  of  privilege  (far  from 
my  thoughts)  to  consider  as  jacobin.  This  party  has  always 
denied  the  existence  of  such  a  faction  \  and  has  treated  the 
machinatipns  of  those,  whom  you  and  I  call  jacobins,  as  so 
niau^  forgeries  and  fictions  of  the  minister  and  his  adhe- 
rentSt  to  find  a  pretext  for  destroying  freedom,  and  setting 
up  an  aridtrary  power  in  this  kingdom.  However,  whether 
this  aunoj:j^ty  has  a  leaning  towards  the  French  system,  or 
only  a  cjbacitable  toleration  of  those  who  lean  that  wayi  it  is 
certain^  that  they  have  always  attacked  the  sincerity  of  the 
minister  in.  tl^e  Si^ne, modes,  and  on  the  very  same  grounds, 
and  nearljJa  the  saipe  terms,  with  the  directory.  It  must, 
iherefoTf*  be  at  the  tribunal  of  the  minority,  (from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  speech),  that  the  minister  appeared  to  consider 
•himself  obliged  to  purge  himself  of  duplicity.  It  was  at  their 
bar  that  he  held  up  his  hand.  It  was  on  their  setlette  that  he 
seemed,  to  answer  interrogatories ;  it  was  on  their  principles 
that  be  Jdfended  his  whole  conduct.  They  certainly  talce 
what  the  French  call  the  i/zw/f  di/^^jv^.  They  have  loudly 
called  for  the  negotiation.  1  w:ks  accorded  to  them.  They 
engaged  their  support  of  the  war  with  vigour,  in  case  peace 
was  not  gf  anted  oh  honourable  terms.  Peace  was  not  grant- 
ed oi)  ^ny,  terms,  honourable  or  shameful.  Whether  these 
judges^  few  in,number  but  powerful  in  jurisdiction,  are  satis- 
fied! whetlier  they  to  whom  this  new  pledge  is  hypothecated, 
have  redeemed  ^tbeir  own  •,  whether  they  have  given'  Aie 
particle  more  of  their  support  to  ministry,  or  even  favoured 
them  with  their  good  opinion,  or  t}ieir  candid  construction, 
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lieave  it  to  thtst,  wko  recollect  that  memorable  debate^  to 
determine. 

.  The  fkct  aSf  tliat  neither  this  dedarationi  nor  the  negotia- 
tion which  is  its  sabject,  could  serve  any  one  good  pilu^ose^ 
foreign  or  doi^estick  i  it  could  conduce  to  no  end  either  with 
i«gard  to  allies  or  neutrals.  It  tends  neither  to  bring  back 
the  misled  ^  nor  to  give  courage  to  the  fearful ;  nor  to  ani« 
mate  and  confirm  those»  who  are  hearty  and  sealotts  in  the 

J  hear  it  has  been  said  (though  I  can  scarcely  believe  tt) 
by  a  distinguished  person  in  an  assembly^  where  if  there  be 
less  of  the  torrent  and  tempest  of  eloquence^  more  guarded 
eiLpression  is  to  be  expected,  that»  indeed,  there  was  no  just 
ground  of  hope  in  this  business  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  plain,  that  this  noble  person,  however  conversant  iii 
aegociation,  having  been  employed  in  no  less  than  four  em- 
bassies, and  in  two  hemispheres,  and  in  one  of  those  nego- 
tiations having  fully  experienced  what  it  was  to  proceed  t6 
treaty  without  previous  encouragement,  was  not  at  M  con- 
sulted in  this  experiment.  For  his  majesty^s  principal  min- 
ister declared,  pn  the  very  same  day,  in  another  house,  ^his 
majesty's  deep  and  smcere  regret  at  its  unfortunate  and  ab- 
rupt termination,  so  different  from  th^  wishes  and  hpp^s  that 
were  entertsuned  i^-^and  in  other  parts  of  the  speech  speaks 
of  this  abrupt  termination  as  a  great  disappointment,  and  as 
a  iisill  from  sincere  endeavours  and  sanguine  expectation. 
Here  are,  indeed,  sentiments  diametrically  opposite,  as  to 
the  hopes  with  which  the  negotiation  was  comdienced  and 
carried  on,  imd  what  is  curious  is,  th^  grounds  of  the  hopes 
en  the  one  side,  and  the  despair  on  the  other,  are  exactly 
the  same.  ThA  logical  conclusion  from  the  common  premi- 
ses^ is  indeed  in  favour  of  the  noble  lord,  for  they  are  agreed 
that  the  enemy  was  far  from  giving  the  least  degree  of  counte- 
nance to  any  such  hopes }  and  that  they  proceeded,  in  9(»te 
of  every  discouragement  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  in 
their  way.  But  there  is  another  material  point  in  which  they 
do  not  seem  to  differ  j  that  is  to  say,  the  result  of  the  des* 
perate  experiment  of  the  noble  lord,  aiid  of  the  promising 
attempt  of  the  great  nunister,  in  satisfying  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  ia  causing  discontent  to  the  people  of  prance  $  ov. 

Vol.  IV.  LlI 
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as  the  minister  expresses  it,  <^in  tiixkHig  £n^tfid*aAd  jfr^^^ 
viding  France." 

For  my  own  part,  thoagli  I  perfectif  agreed  with  theMble 
lord^  that  the  attempt  was  desperate,  so  desperates  indeed,  as 
to  deserve '£tf  tiatne  of  an  experiment,  yet  no  fair  man  ean 
,  possibly  dMtk,  that  the  minister  was  perfectly  sincere  In  his 
proceedilig,  and  that,  from  his  ardent  wishes  for  peace  with 
die  regicides,  he  was  led  to  conceive  hopes  which  wereftiiiid« 
ed  rather  ii^his  vehement  desires  than  in  any  rational  groam| 
of  poHttcal  speculation.  G>nvinced  as  I  am  of  this,  It  hod 
been  better,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  persons  of  great 
name  atod  authoHty  had  abstained  firom  those  topicks  whidi 
had  been  used  to  call  the  minister's  sincerity  into  doubt,  tfftd 
had  not  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  directory  npon  the 
sufaj^t  of  all  our  negotiations ; '  for  the  ncMe  lord  expressly 
says,  that  the  experiment  was  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
country^  The  directory  says  exactly  the  same  thing;  Upwi 
grantifig,  in  cdnseqtfience  of  our  supplications,  the  passport  to 
lord  Malmesbury,  in  order  to  remove  all  sort  of  hope'from 
its  success, ^hey  charged  all  dur  previous  steps,  even  to  thait 
moment  of  st^bmbsit^  demand  to  be  admitted  to  their  pt<M-» 
ence, '  oh  dupKdty  and  perfidy ;  and  assumed^  Aat  the  <»b- 
ject  of  aH  the  steps  wehad  taken,  was  that  **of  jostifying 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  nation^ 
and  of  throwing  all  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  FrenchV — 
« The  English  nation  (said  they)  supports  impatiently  the 
continuance  6f  the  war,  and  a  rep fy  must  be  made  to  ks  com^ 
plaints  and  itfrtprikichess  the  parliament  is  about  to  be  opened j 
and  the  mouths  of  the  orators  who  imtl  declaim  against  the  tuar 
must  he  shut ;  the  demands  for  nenv  taxes  mUst  he  justified  i  and 
to  ^taiti  \heii  results^  it  is  necessary' to  he  able  to  advance j  that 
the  French  government  refuses  every  reasonable  proposHim'  fiAr 
peace^  I  am  sorry  that  the  language  of  the  friend  to*  tninis- 
try  and  the  enemies  to  mankind  should  be  so  muchin  uni^ 
son.  '    ■  '    '"'•  "■-    ''^ 

As  to  thfe  fact  in*  Which  these?  parties  are  so  well  ^gre^,* 
that  the  experintent  bujght  to  haVe  been  made  for  the  sitis^* 
faction  of  this  country,  (meaning;  the  country  bf'Englaind)  it 
were  well  to  be  wished,  that  persons  bf  eminence  Wdufd 
cease  to  make  themselves  representatives  bf  the  people  (^ 
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%gl9i|d  wi||KHil>  bHter.of  attornej,  or  wj  pther  act:  of 
procuration.  In  legal  construction,  the  sense  of  the  pe^ople 
of  Fjigl^nd  is  to  be  cdlected  from  the  hoiiae  of  cooiukhos  ; 
tads  thopigh  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  an  abusje  of  this 
tmst  a^  w»U  as  any  otheri  yet  I  think,  that  without  the  most 
^msighty  reasons,  and  in  the  most  urgent  exigencies,  it  is 
highly  d4i)gerous  to  suppose  that  the  house  speajcs  aay  .thing 
cmtrary  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  or  that  the  representative 
^.4i)epit  when  the  sense  of  the  constituent  stron^y,  dec^ed- 
ty^  and  upon  long  deliberation,  speaks  audibly  upon  any  -top- 
kk  of  moment.  If  there  is  a  doubt,  whether  the  house. of ' 
commons  represents  perfectly  the  whole  cpounpps  o£  Groa^ 
Britain,  (I  think  there  is  none)  there  can  be  npi;|ue^tioa  but 
that  the.k)rds  and  the  commons  together  represent  the  sei^e 
of  the  whole  people  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  world*  7b.us 
it  isy  when  we  speak  legally  and  constitutionally..  In  a 'great 
m^ore,  it  is  equally  true,  when  we  speak  prudentially  ^  ^t 
I  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that  there  are  no  other  principles 
to£i|ide  discretion  than  those  which  are  .or  can  be  fixiyd-^^y 
some  law»  or  some  constitution  $  yet  befpre  the  legajly.pr^ 
sii9Ufd  s^Qse  of  the  people  should  be  supersejiod  by.a^i|ppo«. 
si^ion  of  PII9  iTMMre  real  (as  in  all  cas^  whei^a  iegai  pfi^st^n^p* 
tion  is  to.be  ascertained)  some  strong  proofs  ougnt  to  e^ist  of 
a. contrary  disposition  in  the  people  at  large,  and  sOmc  decir 
sive  indications  of  their  desire,  upon  this  subject*  There  can 
be  no.  questioui  that  previously  to  a  direct  message  from  the 
crown  neither  house  of  parliament  did  indicate  any  thing  like 
a  wisl^  for  $uch  advances  as  we  have  made,  or  such  negotia- 
tions as.  we  have  carried  on*  The  parliament  has  assented  to 
ministry}  it  is  not  ministry  that  has  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
parliament.  The  people  at  large  have  their  organs  through 
which  they  can  speak  to  parliament  and  to  the  crown  by  a 
respectful  petition,  andi  though  not  with  absolute  authority, 
yet  with  weight,  they  can  instruct  their  representatives.  The 
freeholders  and  other  electors  in  this  kingdom  have  another, 
and  ^  surer  mode  of  expressing  their  sentiments  concerning 
the  conduct  which  is  held  by  members  of  parliament.  In  the 
middle  of  these  transactions/  this^  Jast  opportunity  has  been 
held  out  to  them.  In  all  these  points  of  view,  I  positively 
dissert,  that  the  people  have  no  where,  and  in  no  way,  ex- 
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pressed  tkeiif  wiih  of  tbnmag  themsdves  and  their  sowtseipi 
ft  tbe  feet  of  a  wicked  and  rapicoroos  fae*  to  suppltoacemer- 
ej»  which,  from  the  aaitiire  of  that  foe,  and  from  the  circuai- 
stances  of  affairs,  we  had  no  seat  of  grovnd  to  expect.  It  k 
undoubeiedly  the  hnsiness  of  ministers  very  much  to  cemafe 
the  inclinations  of  the  pe<^e,  but  they  ought  to  take  greet 
care  that  they  do  not  receive  that  incUnatton^from  the  ffw 
persons  who  may  happ^i  to  approach  them.  The  petty  in* 
terests  of  such  gentlemen,  their  low  conceptitas  of  thiogf,L 
their  fsars  arising  from  the  danger  to  which  the  very  arde- 
o^  and  criticad  situation  of  puUick  afisurs  may  expose  their 
places }  their  apprehensions  from  the  ha:(uds  to  whkh  the 
discontems  of  a  fow  popular  men  at  elections  may  expose 
their  seats  in  Pariiament ;  all  these  causes^  trouble  amd  eon* 
fy^  the  representations  whicii  they  nudce  to  ministers  of  the 
Malitemper  of  the  nation.  If  ministers,  instead  of  ihlhiwu^ 
the  great  iadicaf  ions,  of  the  constitution,  proceed  on  soch  re* 
poets,  they  wfll  take  the  whispers  of  a  cabal  for  the  toke  of 
the  people,  and.the  councils  of  imprudent  timUbty  for  the 
wiidom  of  a  nation. 

I  well  remember,  tM  when  the  fortune  of  the  war  bagpuifc. 
and  it  beigK^  pretty  earlyi  to  turn,  as  it  is  Qommon  and  natu- 
i:al,  ,we  were  dejected  by  the  losses  that  had  been  sustainedj 
and  with  the  doubtful  issue  of  th|e  contests  that  were  foceseen. 
But  not  a  v^prd  was  uttered  that  snppoaed  peace  upon  any 
prc^r  terms,  was  in.  oOr  power,  or  therefore  that  it  should 
be  in  our  desire.  As  usual*  with  or  without  reason,  weciit* 
idsed  the^oonduot  of  the  wsur,  and  compared  our  fortunes 
with  oiir  measulres.  The  mass  of  the  nation  went  no  ftor- 
ther«  For  ^suppose  that  you  ahrayi  understood  me  as  spedt- 
ing  of  that  very  preponderating  pott  of  the  natioi^  which  had 
always  been  equally  adverse  to  the  Frendr  pridciides>  and  to. 
the  general  progress  of  tbcirrevolution  thcoi^oot  Europe; 
ponsideriag  the  Ssxal  success  of  their  arms  and  the*  Onumph 
of  their  prindples  as  brte  and  the  same  thing* 

The  fiirst  means  that  wete  used,  by  any  one  profos^g  our 
{M'inciples,  to  change  the  minds  of  Ms  party  upon  that  suIh 
ject^  appeared  in  a  ^maH  pamphlet  ^arcidafted  with  consid^iaA 
Ue  industry.  It  was  commcmly  given  to  the  noble  peneit 
^hnsel^  who  h^  passed  judgment  upon  «U  hopes  from  nego*  * 
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tiptiray  and  justified  .<nir  ]at€  aiiortiTe  attenqpt  ottly  as  an  ex> 
pafittMiit  made  to  stttsfy  the  oeumry ;  and  yet  that  pamphlet 
led  the  way  10  eodeavoerni^  to  distotiflfy  daet  very  country 
•wilii  tbe  coQCiiiaaiice  of  tke  war,  and  to  raise  m  the  people 
tke  noal  saagviae  expectations  from  some  such  cowse  of 
aegotnlioft  ae  hat  beea  fiaaUy  punoed.  Thifr  bnds  me  to 
iuppoii  (and  I  am  glad  to  have  reason  tor  sopposing)  thae 
theae  w^  no  foundation  lior  attribotiog  tbe  perfarmance  in 
question  to  that  author  1  but  without  mentioning  his  name  in 
the  title*page,  it  pasaed  for  hts^  and  does  sttU  pass  uiKonlra- 
ditted.  it  was  entitled  <<  Remarks  on  the  apparent  Circum* 
stances  of  the  War  in  the  fourth  Week  of  Octob^^  1795.'* 

•This  saagukieiittle  kiag*8»fi$her  (not  prescientof  the  stoml, 
ashy  his  instinct  he  ought  to  be)  appearing  at  that  uneertahi 
season,  before  the  tiggs  of  old  Michaehnas  were  yet  wAl 
oomposed,  and  when  the  inclement  storms  of  winter  wef« 
apprenching,  began  to  flicker  over  the  sea»,  and  #a$  busy  in 
bnildmg  its  halcyon  nest,  ^  if  the  angry  ocean  had  been 
soothed  by  the  genial  breath  of  May.  Ver^f  ttnhfMm^ 
this  auspice  vps  instantly  followed  by  a  spi^k  from  Yhe 
jhfoo^  in  the  very  spirit  and  priiicipiar  of  that  ptfmpbtetr 

I  jay  nothing,  of  the  newspaper^  wbieh  an?  tm<|otibtedly 
in  the  interest^  and  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  direct-* 
ly:  or  HMfiaeotly  underlie  uiftnence  of  minisrers)  ^and  which, 
withleis  authority  dxoff  the  pkmpUet  I  speak  of^had  indeed 
for  some  time  before  held- a  sim^bur  language,  in 'direct  con- 
tradkiien.  to  their  more  early  tone  e  in  so  mudii  that  I  can 
speafcritwifth  a  certain  assurance,  that  very  many 'who  wished 
taadaEunistration  as  weft  at  yoo.  and  T  do,  thought  that  in 
gilding  their  opinion  in  favour  of  this  peace, :  they  followed 
the.  opinian  of  ministry-N»tfaey  weaef  conscioos  that 'they  did 
not  Icui  it«  ICy  znforence  therefore  is  this,  that  the  negotta- 
tioB  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  in  the  general  principle  and' 
policy  of  uadertaking  it,  is,  what  uvery  ^ditical  meoBure  in 
general  ought  to  be,  the  sole  work  of  administration;  and 
that  if  it  was  an  experimenr  to  satisfy'  smy^  1»ody,  it  was  to 
satisfy  those,  whom<  the  minisrers  wef  e  in  the  daily  habit  of 
condemning,  and  by  whom'  they  were  daily  condemned ;  I 
meany  die  teuderr  of  the'»/^i^»/r  in  parHdntent.  1  am  cer- 
tuntfaat  the  ministe»8  were  thenj  and  are  now,  invested  with 
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the  fullest  confidence  of  the  majior  part  of  the  jiatioQ».to  jHnrr 
sue  such  measures  of  peace  or  war  asthernatore.oCtbinfs 
shall  suggest  as  most  adapted  to  the  pubUcjB:  safety.  It  h.ia 
this  light  therefore  as  a  measure  which. ought  to. have  tx^ 
avoided,  and  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  that  I  take  th,<^  bbfr- 
tj  of  discussing  the  merits  of  this  system  of  regipde  n^gopar 
tions.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  light  experiment  that  leaves  us 
where  it  found  us.  Peace  or  war  are  the  great  hinges  vpon 
which  the  very  being  of  nations  turns.  Negotiations  ^re  tjbe 
means  of  making  peace  or  preventing  war,  and  afe  therefore 
of  more  serious  impdKance  than  almost  any  single  evjei^t  of 
war  can  possibly  be. 

At  the.  very  outset  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm^  tbat,t;his 
country  in  particular,  and  the  publick  law  in  geneiial^Jivive 
sc^eri^  lEOore  by  this  negotiation  of  experimentj  than,  by  all 
the  battles  together  that  we  have  lost  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  tp  this  time,  when  it  touches  so  nearly 
to  its  close.  I  therefore  have  the  misfortune  not  to  coincide 
in  opinion  with  the  great  statesman  who  set  on  foot^a  n)^> 
gotiation»  as  he  saidj  <<  in  spite  of  the  constant  oppositiqn  he 
had  met  with  from  France."  He  admits^  *<  that  the  4i$* 
culty  in  this  negotiation  became  most  seriously  increased  in* 
deed,  by  the  situation  in  which  we  were  placed,  and  the  maiir 
ner  in  which, alone  the  enemy  would  admit  of  a  negotij^ion." 
This  situation  so  described^  and  so  truly  described,  render:ed 
our  solicitation  not  only  degrading^  but  from  tlie  very  outS(^ 
evidently  h<^le$s.. 

I  find  it  asserted,  and  even  a  merit  taken  for  it,, «  tb^ 
this  country  surmounted  every,diificulty  of  forip  andetiqiiett^ 
which  the  enemy  had  thrown  in  our  way."  An  odd  way  of 
surmounting  a  difficulty  by  cowering  und^r  it  I  l.Bndit  as- 
serted that  an  heroick  resolution  had  been  taken,  ^d  avow«  . 
ed  in  parliament,  previous  to  this  negotiation,  **  that  no  cqn* 
sideration  of  etiquette  should  stand  in  the  way  of  it." 

Etiquette,  if  I  understand  rightly  the  term^  which  in  any 
extent  is  of  modern  usage,  had  its  original  application,  to 
those  ceremonial  and  formal  observances  practised  at  courts^ 
which  had  becft  established  by  long  usage,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  sovereign  power  from  the  rude  intrusion  of  licentious' 
&miliarity,  as  well  as  to  preserve  majesty  itself  from  a  disjKH 
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sifl6n  to  cbttftilt  Its  ^e  at  tl^  expence  of  its  dignity.  The 
term  came  afterwards  to-have  a  greater  latitude,  and  to  be 
employed  to  signify  certain  formal  methods  used  in  the  trans- 
actSotis  between  sovereign  states. 

In  the  more  limited  as  well  as  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
term,  without  knowing  what  the  etiquette  is,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  it  is  a  vain  and  captious  punctilio,  or 
a  form  necessary  to  preserve  decorum  in  charaaer  and  order 
in  buihiess.  I  readily  admit,  that  nothing  tends'to  facilitate 
the  Issue  of  all  puUick  transactions  more  than  a  mutual  dis- 
politkm  in  the  parties  treating,  to  wave  all  ceremony.  But 
the  use  of  this  temporary  suspension  of  the  recognised  mod^s 
of  respect  consists  in  its  being  mutual,  and  in  the  spirit  of  con* 
cilhMJon  in  which  all  ceremony  is  laid  aside.  On  the  con«> 
trary,  wben  one  of  the  parties  to  a  treaty  intrenches  himself 
up  to  the  chin  in  these  ceremonies,  and  will  not,  on  his  side, 
zhate  a  single  punctilio^  and  that  all  the  concessions  are  upon 
one  side  only,  the  party  so  conceding  does  by  this  act  place 
hiimelf  in  a  relation  of  inferiority,  and  thereby  fundament- 
ally subverts  that  equality  which  is  of  the  very  esseifce  of  all 
treaty. 

After  this  formal  act  of  degradation,  it  was  b^t  a  matter  of 
course,  that  gross  insult  should  be  offered  to  our  ambassador, 
and  that  he  should  tamely  submit  to  it.  He  found  himself 
provoked  to  complain  of  the  atrocious  libels  against  his  pub- 
lick  character  and  his  person,  which  appeared  in  a  paper  un- 
der the  avowed  patronage  of  that  government.  The  regicide 
directory,  on  this  complaint,  did  not  recognize  the  paper ; 
and  that  was  all.  They  did  not  punish,  they  did  not  dismiss, 
they^did  not  even  reprimand  the  writer.  As  to  bur  ambas- 
sador, this  total  want  of  reparation  for  the  injury  was  passed 
by  under  the  pretence  of  despising  it* 

In  this,  but  too  serious  business,  it  is  not  possible  here  to 
avoid  a  smile.  Contempt  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  It 
may'be  borne  with  a  calm  and  equal  mind,  but  no  man  by  lift- 
ing his  head  high  can  pretend  that  he  does  not  perceive  the 
scorns  that  are  poured  down  upon  him  from  aboi^e.  All  these 
sudden  complaints  of  injury,  and  all  these  deliberate  submis- 
sions to  it;  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  situation  in  . 
which  we  had  placed  ourselves  *,  a  situation  wherein  the  ^i- 
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snltd  were  saeh  $A  mtare  w<niU  net  liable  Us  to  faelr^  and  ' 
circumstances  wctaild  not  permit  na  to  resent* 

It  was  not  liHigt  lioweveri  ^er  this  coalempt  of  cMteia^ 
upon  the  part  of  our  ambassador  { wbo  by  the  way  r^eteoidl 
fcis  sovereign)  that  a  new  object  was  femtsfaed  for  dttplaying 
sentiments  of  the  same  kindf  thoi^gh  tbe  case  was  infinitely 
aggravated.  Not  tbe  ambasfiador,  but  the  kuig  hioudf  was 
libelled  and  insulted ;  libelledj  not  by  a  creature  ef  the  direc«^ 
tory^  but  by  the  directory  itself*  At  least  so  lord  Mahnes- 
bury  understood  it^  and  so  he  answered  it  in  his  note  of  the 
X2th  December^  1796)  in  wluch  he  says»  «  With  regard  to 
the  offensive  and  injurivus  inainttations  which  are  contained  in 
that  paper,  and  which  are  only  calculated  to  throw  new  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  that  acconunodation»  which  tbe  French 
government  pnrf^s  to  desire,  THE  KING  HAS  DEEMED 
IT  FAR  BENEATH  HIS  DIGNITY  to  pennit  an  an- 
.swer  to  6e  made  to  them  on  his  part,  in  any  manner  wbatao^ 
ever," 

I  am  (^  opinion,  that  if  hb  ms^sty  had  kept  aloof  from 
that  wash  and  off^scouring  of  every  thing  that  is  low  and  bar- 
.barons  in  the  world,  it  might  be  well  thought  unworthy  of 
his  dignity  to  take  notice  of  such  scurrilities.  They  must  be 
considered  as  much  the  natural^expression  of  that  kind  of  an« 
imal,  as  it  is  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  a  dog  to  bark  ; 
but  whenth^  king  had  been  advised  to  recognise  not  only 
the  monstrous  composition  as  a  aov«retgn  power^  but^  in  con* 
4uct,  to  admit  something  in  it  like  a  superiority ;  when  tbe 
bench  of  regicide  was  made»  at  least,  coordinate  with  his 
throne,  and  raised  upon  a  platform  fiiU  as  elevated,  this  tlreat«- 
ment  could  not  be  passed  by  nnder  the  appearance  of  despi* 
sing  it.  It  would  not,  indeed^  have  been  proper  to  keep  np 
a  war  of  the  same  kind^  but  an  immediate,  manly,  and  deci* 
ded  resentment  ought  to  have  been  the  consequence*  We 
ought  not  to  have  waited  for  the  disgraceful  dismissal  of  our 
ambassador.  There  are  cases  in  which  we  may  pretend  to  * 
sleep :  but  the  wittol  rule  has  some  sense  in  it,  Noff  ommhu 
dormio.  We  might,  however,  have  seemed,  ignorant  of  the 
affiront  \  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  Did  we  dissemble  or  pass 
it  by  in  silence  ?  When  dignity  is  talked  of,  a  laii^ttage 
which  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  in  such  a  transactioui  I  must 
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9tf  iduit  all  the  world  miMt  hel,  tkat  k  was  not  for  the 
^ksng^8  dignity  to  notice'  this  imidt^  and  not  to  resent  it«— - 
This  mode  of  proceeding  is  firmed  on  new  ideas  of  the  cor- 
reapendcncebetwera  sovereign  powers. 

This  was  far  from  the  only  ill  effint  of  the  policy  of  de- 
gradation. The  state  of  in£Briority  in  which  we  were  placed 
hi  this  vain  attempt  at  treaty,  drove  us  headlong  from  enroor 
into  errour,  and  led  us  to  wander  far  away,  not  only  from  the 
old  paths  which  have  been  beaten  in  the  old  course  of  polit- 
ical commanication  between  mankind,  but  ost  of  the- ways 
even  of  the  most  common  prudence.  Against  all  rules,  tf- 
ter  we  had  met  nothing  but  rebuffs  in  return  to  ril  our  pro- 
posals, we  made  tnvo  cmfidemial  commumctttions  to  those  in 
whom  we  had  no  confid^ce,  and  who  reposed  no  confidence 
in  us.  What  was  worse,  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  nuKhiess 
of  the  step  we  were  taking.  Andnssadors  are  not  sent  t^  a 
hostile  power,  persevering  in  sentiments  of  hostility,  to«iake 
candid,  confidential,  and  amicable  communications.  Hith- 
erto the  worid  has  considered  it  as  the  duty  of  an  ambassador 
in  such  a  situation  to  be  cautious,  guarded,  desterons,  and 
ciraunispect.  It  is  true  that  mutual  confidence^and  commOA 
interest  dispense  with  all*  rulete,  smooth  the  ragged  way, 
remove  every  obstacle,  and  make  alt  things  plain  «id  level. 
When,  in  the  last  century,  Tempk  and  Dt  Wkt  lagotiated 
the  famous  triple  alliance,  their  candour,  their  freedom,  and 
the  most  confideniial  disdosores,  were  the  resuk  of  true  poli- 
cy. Accordingly,  in  spite  of  aH  the  dilatory'  fixnns  of  the 
complex  gov«*nment  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  treaty  was 
concluded  in  three  days.  It  did  not  take  a  much  longer 
lime  to  bring  the  same  state  (that  of  Holland)  through  a  still 
more  compBcated  transaction,  that  of  thit  Grand  jtUiance. 
But  in  the  present  case,  this  unparalleled  candour,  this  un- 
pardonable want  of  reserve,  prodnced  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  it,  the  most  serious  evils.  It  instructed  the 
enemy  in  the  whole  phn  of  our  dtaiands  and  concessions. 
It  made  the  most  fatal  discoveries. 

And  first,  it  induced  ms  to  l^y  down  the  basis  of  a  treaty 

which  itself  had  nothing  to  rest  tipon  j'  it  t^eetas,  we  thought 

we  bad  gained  a  great  point  in  getting  this  bnsis  admitted— 

that  is,  a  basis  of  tautuarco'mpensatlon^  and  exchange  of  eon- 

Vot.  IV.  M  M  m 
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quests.  If  a  disposition  to  peace,  and  with  any  reasonable 
assurance,  had  been  previously  indicated,  such  a  plan  of  ar- 
rangement might  with  propriety  and  safety  be  proposed,  be- 
cause these  arrangements  were  not,  in  effect,  to  make  the 
basis,  but  a  part  of  the  superstructure  of  the^brick  of  pacifi- 
cation. The  order  of  things  would  thus  be  reversed.  The 
mutual  disposition  to  peace,  would  form  the  reasonable  base 
upon  which  the  scheme  of  compensation,  upon  one  side  or 
the  other,  might  be  constructed!  This  truly  fundamental  base 
being  once  laid,  all  differences  arising  from  the  spirit  of  huck- 
stering and  barter  might  be  easily  adjusted.  If  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  fair  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe,  had  been  made  the  real  basis  of  the 
treaty,  the  reciprocal  value  of  the  compensations  could  not 
be  estimated  according  to  their  proportion  to  each  other, 
but  according  to  their  proportionate  relation  to  that  end : 
to  that  great  end  the  whole  would  be  subservient.  The 
effect  of  the  treaty  would  be  in  a  manner  secured  before  the 
detail  of  particulars  was  begun,  and  for  a  plain  reason,  because 
the  hostile  spirit  on  both  sides  had  been  conjured  down ;  but 
if  in  the  full  fury,  and  unappeased  rancour  of  war,  a  little 
traffick  is  attempted,  it  is  easy  to  divine  what  must  be  the 
consequence  to  those  who  endeavour  to  open  that  kind  of 
petty  commerce. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  said,  I  go  back  no  further  than  to 
the  two  last  treaties  of  Paris,  and  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  which  preceded  the  first  of  these  two  treaties  of  Paris 
by  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  I  do  not  mean  here  to 
criticise  any  of  them.  My  opinions  upon  some  particulars  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  are  published  in  a  pamphlet,* 
which  your  recollection  will  readily  bring  into  your  view.  I 
recur  to  them  only  to  shew  that  their  basis  had  not  been,  and 
never  could  have  been  a  mere  dealing  of  truck  and  barter, 
but  that  the  parties  being  willing,  fi'om  common  fatigue  or 
common  suffering,  to  put  an  end  to  a  war,  the  first  object  of 
which  had  either  been  obtained  or  despaired  of,  the  lesser 
objects  were  not  thought  worth  the  price  of  further  contest. 
The  parties  understanding  one  another,  so  much  was  given 
away  without  considering  from  whose  budget  it  came,  not  as 

*  OUervationionaktesuteof  the&atioii. 
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the  value  of  the  objects^  but  as  the  value  of  peace  to  the  par- 
ties might  require.  At  the  last  treaty  of  Paris  the  subjuga- 
tion of  America  being  despaired  of  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  independence  of  America  being  looked  upon  as 
secure  on  the  part  of  France,  the  main  cause  of  the  war  was 
removed;  and  the  conquests  which  France  had  made  upon 
us  (for  we  had  made  none  of  importance  upon  her)  were  sur- 
rendered with  sufficient  facility.  Peace  was  restored  as  peace. 
In  America  the  parties  stood  as  they  were  possessed.  A  limit 
was  not  to  be  settled,  but  settled  as  a  limit  to  secure  th^t 
peace,  and  not  at  all  on  a  system  of  equivalents,  for  which, 
as  we  then  stood  with  the  United  States,  there  were  little  or 
no  materials. 

At  the  preceding  treaty  of  Paris,  I  mean  that  of  1763, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  on  which  to  fix  a  basis  of  compen- 
sation from  reciprocal  cession  of  conquests.  They  were  all 
on  one  side.  The  question  with  us  was  not  what  we  were 
to  receive,  and  on  what  consideration,  but  what  we  were  to 
keep  for  indemnity,  or  to  cede  for  peace.  Accordingly  no 
place  being  left  for  barter,  sacrifices  were  made  on  our  side 
to  peace ;  and  we  surrendered  to  the  French  their  most  val- 
uable possessions  in  the  West  Indies  without  any  equivalent. 
The  rest  of  Europe  fell  soon  after  into^its  ancient  order  i  and 
the  German  war  ended  exactly  where  it  had  begun. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  built  upon  a  similar  ba- 
sis.' All  the  conquests  in  £urope  had  been  made  by  France. 
She  had  subdued  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  broken  open 
the  gates  of  Holland.  We  had  taken  nothing  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  Cape  Breton  was  a  trifling  business  indeed. — 
France  gave  up  all  for  peace.  The  allies  had  given  up  all 
that  was  ceded  at  Utrecht.  Louis  the  fourteenth  made  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  cessions  at  Ryswick,  and  at  Nimeguen.  In 
all  those  treaties,  and  in  all  the  preceding,  as  well  as  in  the 
others  which  intervened,  the  question  never  had  been  that 
of  barter.  The  balance  of  power  had  been  ever  assumed  as 
the  known  common  law  of  Europe  at  all  times,  and  by  all 
powers :  the  question  had  only  been  (as  it  must  happen)  on 
the  more  or  less  inclination  of  that  balance. 

This  general  balance  was  regarded  in  four  principal  points 
of  view  :-^he  great  midplb  balance,  which  comprehend- 
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ed  Great  Britain,  France^  and  Spain ;  the  balance  o^  the 
MORTH ;  the  BALANCE,  external  and  internal,  of  Germany  i 
and  the  balance  of  Italy*  In  all  those  systems  of  babacos 
England  was  the  power  to  whose  custody  it  was  thought  k 
might  be  most  safely  cooimitted* 

France,  as  she  happened  to  stand,  secured  the  balance,  or 
endangered  it.  Without  question  she  had  been  long  the  se* 
cprity  for  the  balance  of  Germany,  and  under  her  auspices^ 
the  system,  if  not  formed,  had  been  at  least  perfected*  She 
was  so  in  some  measure  with  regard  to  Italy,  more  than  oc* 
casionally.  Si^e  had  a  clear  interest  in  the  balance  of  the 
north,  and  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  it*  But  when  we 
began  to  treat  with  the  present  France,  or  more  propeily  to 
prostrate  ourselves  to  her,  and  to  try  if  we  should  be  admit* 
ted  to  ransom  our  allies,  upon  a  system  of  mutual  concession 
and  compensation,  we  had  not  one  of  the  usual  facilities* 
For  first,  we  had  not  the  smallest  indication  of  a  desire  lor 
peace  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  i  but  rather  the  direct  con* 
trary.  Men  do  not  make  saciifices  to  obtsun  what  they  do 
not  desire  :  and  as  for  the  balance  of  power,  it  was  so  £ur 
from  being  admitted  by  France  either  on  the  general  system, 
or  with  regard  to  the  particular  systems  that  I  have  mention- 
ed,  that  in  the  whole  body  of  t^eir  authorized  or  encouraged 
reports  and  discussions  upon  the  theory  of  the  difriomatick 
system,  they  constantly  rejected  the  very  idea  of  the  balance 
oC  power,  and  treated  it  as  the  true  cause  of  all  the  wars  and 
calamiti^  that  had  afflicted  Europe ;  and  their  practice  was 
correspondent  to  the  dogmatick  positions  they  had  laid  down. 
The  Empire  and  the  Papacy  it  was  their  great  object  to  de- 
stroy, and  this  now  openly  avowed  and  sted£istly  acted  upon, 
might  have  been  discerned  with  very  little  accuteness  of  sight, 
from  the  very  first  dawnings  of  the  revolution,  to  be  the  maia 
drift  of  their  policy*  For  they  professed  a  resolution  to  de- 
stroy every  thing  which  can  bold  states  together  by  the  tie  of 
opinion* 

Exploding,  therefore,  all  sorts  of  balances,  they  avowthdr 
design  to  erect  themselves  into  a  new  description  of  empire, 
which  is  not  grounded  on  any  balance,  but  forms  a  sort  of 
impious  hierarchy,  of  which  France  is  to  be  the  head  and  the 
guardianf    Tb?  l»w  of  this  their  empire  is  any  thing  ^th«r 
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than  the  publick  law  of  Europe,  the  ancient  conventions  of 
its  several  states,  or  the  ancient  opniions  which  assign  to  them 
soperiority  or  pre-eminence  of  any  sort,'  or  any  other  kind 
of  connection  in  virtue  of  ancient  relations.  They  permit, 
and  that  is  all,  the  temporary  existence  of  some  of  the  old 
commnnities  i  but  whilst  they  give  to  these  tolerated  states 
this  temporary  recite  in  order  to  secure  them  in  a  condition 
of  real  dependence  on  themselves,  they  invest  them  on  every 
side  by  a  body  of  repoUicks,  formed  on  the  model,  and  de* 
pendant  ostensibly,  as  well  as  substantially,  on  the  will  of  the 
mother  republick,  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  These 
are  to  be  so  many  garrisons  to  check  and  control  the  states, 
which  are  to  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  old  model,  until 
they  are  ripe  for  a  change.  It  is  in  this  manner,  that  France, 
on  ber  new  system,  means  to  form  an  universal  empire^  by 
pnkUiciog  an  universal  revolution.  By  this  means,  forming 
a  new  code  of  commonities  according  to  what  she  calls  the 
natural  rights  of  man  and  of  states,  she  pretends  to  secure 
eternal  peace  to  the  world,  guaranteed  by  her  generosity  and 
justice,  which  su*e  to  grow  with  the  extent  of  her  power. 
To  talk  of  the  balance  of  power  to  the  governours  of  such  a 
country,  was  a  jargtm  which  ihey  could  not  understand  even 
Arough  an  interpreter.  Before  men  can  transact  any  affair, 
they  must  have  a  comiAon  language  to  speak,  and  some  com-* 
mon  recognised  principles  on  which  they  can  argue,  other* 
wise  all  is  cross^purpose  and  confusion.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  essential  preliminary  to  the  whole  proceeding,  to  fix, 
whether  the  bahince  of  power,  the  liberties  and  laws  <^the 
empire>  and  the  treaties  of  different  belligerent  powers  in 
past  tiknes,  when  they  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  were  to  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  the  present  negotiation. 

The  whole  of  the  enemy's  plan  was  known  when  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  sent  with  his  scrap  of  equivalents  to  Paris. 
Yet,  in  this  unfortunate  attempt  at  negotiation,  instead  of 
fixing  these  points,  and  assuming  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  as  the  basis  to  which  all  cessions  on  all 
sides  were  to  be  subservient,  our  solicitor  for  peace  was  di- 
rected  to  reverse  that  order.  He  was  directed  to  make  mu- 
tual concessions,  on  a  mere  comparison  of  their  marketable 
value,  the  base  of  treaty.    The  balance  of  power  was  to  be 
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thrown  in  as  an  inducement,  and  a  sort  of  make>weight»  to 
supply  the  manifest  deficiency  which  must  stare  him  wd  the 
world  in  the  face,  between  those  objects  which  he  was  to  re- 
quire the  enemy  to  surrender,  and  those  which  he  had  to  of* 
fer  as  a  fair  equivalent. 

Tp  give  any  force  to  this  induceme&t,  and  to  make  it  an- 
swer even  the  secondary  purpose  of  equalizing  equivalents 
having  in  themselves  no  natural  proportionate  value,  it  sup« 
posed,  that  the  enemy,  contrary  to  the  most-  notorious  fact» 
did  admit  this  balance  of  power  to  be  of  some  value,  great  or 
small ;  whereas  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  enemy's  estimate  of 
things,  the  consideration  of  the  balance  of  power,  as  we  have 
said  before,  was  so  fir  from  going  in  diminution  of  the  val- 
ue of  what  the  directory  was  desired  to  surrender,  or  of  giv- 
ing an  additional  price  to  our  objects  offered  in  exchange* 
that  the  hope  of  the  utter  destruction  of  that  balance,  be- 
came a  new  motive  to  the  junto  of  regicides  for  preserving, 
as  a  means  for  realising  that  hope,  what  we  wished  them  to 
abandon. 

Thus  stood  the  basis  of  the  treaty  on  laying  the  first  stone 
of  the  foundation.  At  the  very  best,  upon  our  .side,  the 
question  stood  upon  a  mere  mked  bargain  and  sale.  Un- 
thinking people  here  triumphed  when  they  thought  they 
had  obtained  it,  whereas  when  obtained  as  a  basis  of  treaty, 
it  was  just  the  worst  we  could  possibly  have  chosen.  As  to 
our  offer  to  cede  a  most  unprofitable,  and,  indeed,  beggarly, 
chargeable  counting-house  or  two  in  the  East  Indies,  we 
ought  not  to  presume  that  they  could  consider  this  as  any 
thing  else  than  a  mockery.  As  to  any  thing  of  real  value, 
we  had  nothing  under  heaven  to  offer  (for  which  we  were 
not  ourselves  in  a  very  dubious  struggle)  except  the  island  of 
Martinico  $nly.  When  this  object  was  to  be  weighed  against 
the  directorial  conquests,  merely  as  an  object  of  a  value  at 
market,  the  principle  of  barter  became  perfectly  ridiculous; 
a  single  quarter  in  the  single  city  of  Amsterdam,  was  worth 
ten  Martinicos  $  and  would  have  sold  for  many  more  years 
purchase  in  any  market  overt  in  Europe.  How  was  this 
gross  and  glaring  defect  in  the  objects  of  exchange  to  be  sup- 
plied ? — ^It  was  to  be  made  up  by  argument.  And  what  was 
that  argument  ?— The  extreme  utility  of  possessions  in  the 
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West  Indies  to  the  augmentation  of  the  naval  power  of 
France.  A  very  curious  topick  of  argument  to  be  proposed 
and  insisted  on  by  an  ambassador  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  di- 
rectly and  plainly  this — ««  Come,  we  know  that  of  all  things 
you  wish  a  naval  power,  and  it  is  natural  you  should,  who 
wish  to  destroy  the  very  sources  of  the  British  greatness,  to 
overpower  our  marine,  to  destroy  our  commerce,  to  eradicate 
our  foreign  influence,  and  to  lay  us  open  to  an  invasion^ 
which,  at  one  stroke,  may  complete  our  servitude  and  ruin, 
and  expunge  us  from  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Here 
I  have  it  in  my  budget,  the  infallible  arcanum  for  that  pur- 
pose. You  are  but  novices  in  the  art  of  naval  resources. 
Let  you  have  the  West  Indies  back,  and  your  maritime  pre- 
ponderance is  secured,  for  which  you  would  do  well  to  be 
moderate  in  your  demands  upon  the  Austrian  Netherlands." 

Under  any  circumstances,  this  is  a  most  extraordinary 
topick  of  argument ;  but  it  is  rendered  by  much  the  more 
unaccountable,  when  we  are  told,  that  if  the  war  has  been 
diverted  from  the  great  object  of  establishing  society  and 
good  order  in  Europe  by  destroying  the  usurpation  in  France  ^ 
this  diversion,  was  made  to  increase  the  naval  resources  and 
power  of  Great  Britain^  and  to'lower,  if  not  annihilate,  those 
of  the  marine  of  France.  I  leave  all  this  to  the  very  serious 
reflection  of  every  Englishman. 

This  basis  was  no  sooner  admitted,  than  the  rejection  of  a 
treaty  upon  that  sole  foundation  was  a  thing  of  course.  The 
enemy  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  a  discussion,  as  in  truth  it 
was  not ;  and  immediately  as  usual,  they  began,  in  the  most 
opprobrious,  and  most  insolent  manner,  to  question  our  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith.  Whereas,  in  truth,  there  was  no  one 
symptom  wanting  of  openness  and  fair  dealing.  What  could 
be  more  fair  than  to  lay  open  to  an  enemy  all  that  you  wish- 
ed to  obtain,  and  the  price  you  meant  to  pay  for  it,  and  to 
desire  him  to  imitate  your  ingenuous  proceeding,  and  in  the 
same  manner  to  open  his  honest  heart  to  you  ?  Here  was  no 
want  of  fair  dealing,  but  there  was  too  evidently  a  fault  of 
another  kind  ;  there  was  much  weakness — there  was  an 
eager  and  impotent  desire  of  associating  with  this  unsocial 
power,  and  of  attempting  the  connection  by  any  means,  how- 
ever manifestly  feeble  and  ineffectval.    The  event  was  cont- 
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mined  to  chance  i  that  «s,  to  such  a  suuMfottadpoii  «lAlMidb^ 
^re  of  France  for  peaces  as  would  induce  the  (Ki^eclory.to 
forget  the  advantages  they  bad  in  the  system  of  baiter*  Aoe 
cordingly  the  general  d^re  for  such  a  peace  was  t? imi^ 
phantly  reported  from  the  moment  tliat  Lord  Malmesbvjr 
had  set  his  foot  on  shore  at  Calais. 

It  has  been  said^  that  the  directory  was  cooipdled  agauMt 
its  will  to  accept  the  basis  of  barter  (as  if  that  had  tepded  to 
acceljsrate  the  Mfork  of  pacification  !)  by  the  voiee  of  «U 
France.  Had  this  been  the  case»  the  directors  wogld  haiie 
continued  to  listen  to  that  voice  to  which  it  seems  they  werf 
so  obedient ;  they  would  have  proceeded  with  the  negotia^ 
tion  upon  that  basis.  But  the  fact  isj  that  they  instantly 
broke  up  t)ie  negotiation,  as  soon  as  they  had  obliged  our 
ambassador  to  violate  all  the  principles  of  treaty*  and  weaUl^j 
n^hly^  and  unguardedly^  to  expose*  without  any  oounter* 
proposittoui  the  whole  of  our  project  with  regard  to  oyrsebea 
and  our  allies,  and  without  holding  out  the  smallest  h«pe 
that  they  would  admit  the  smallest  part  of  our  {ireteoaioiis. 

When  they  had  thus  drawn  from  us  all  that  tbtf  eovld 
draw  otttj  they  expelled  JLord  Malmesburyt  and  they  ^fpnX^ 
ed  for  the  propriety  of  their  conduct*  to  diat  very  Frapce 
vhich^  we  thought  proper  to  suppose,  had  deiven  them  to 
this  fine,  concession ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  in  eidMr  dim^ 
ion  of  the  family  of  thieves,  the  younger  branch*  or  the  ^der> 
or  in  any  other  body  whatsoever,  t^we  was  any  indignaitinii 
excited,  or  any  tumult  raised  {  or  ai^  tlung  like  the  virriafice 
of  opposition  wluch  was  shewn  to  the  king's  misafitefa  hare, 
on  account  of  that  transaction* 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  seeme  a  hope  is  stift  enterteii^ 
ed,  that  the  directory  will  ha^  that  tesdemess  ibr  the-  our* 
case  of  their  country,  by  whose  very  distemper*  and  on  whose 
festering  wounds>  like  verm^*  they  are  fed ;  that  theae  pions 
patriots  will  of  themselves  come  into  a  more  moderate  0tid 
reasonable  way  of  thinkings  and  acting.  In  the  name  of 
wonder*  what  has  inspired  om*  ministry  with  this  hope  any 
more  than  with  th«r  former  expectations  ? 

Do  these  hopes  only  arise  from*  continual  disapp6intment  ? 
Do  they  ^ow  out  of  the  usual  grounds  of  despair  ?  What  is 
there  to  encourage  them*  in  the  conduct*  or  even  in  the  dec- 
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lararions  of  the  rMng  potrers  in  France,  from  the  first  for-* 
instion  of  tkeir  misefaievoiis  I'epublick  to  the  hour  in  which 
I  write  ?  I9  not  the  directory  composed  of  the  same  junto  i 
Are  they  not  the  identical  men,  who,  from  the  base  and  sor« 
did  vices  which  belonged  to  their  original  place  and  situation, 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  crimes ;  and  from  the  dirtiest,  low-* 
est,  most  fraodulenc,  and  most  knavish  of  chicaners,  ascended 
in  tbe  seate  of  robbery,  sacrilege,  a(nd  assassination  in  all  ita 
forms,  till  at  last  they  had  hnbrued  their  impious  hands  in 
the  Mood  of  their  sovei^eign  ?  I?  it  from  these  men  that  we 
are  to  hope  for  this  patermd  tenderness  to  their  country, 
aMd  this  sacred  regard  for  the  peace  and  happmess  of  all 
nations  I 

But  it  seems  there  is  still  another  lurking  hope,  akifi  to 
that  whieb  duped  us  so  egregiously  before,  when  bur  deHght-^ 
fuT  basis  was  accepted }  we  still  flatter  ourselves  that  the  pvb- 
ikk  voice  of  France  wiM  compel  this  directory  to  more  mod** 
eration.  Whence  does  this  hope  arise  ?  What  publick  voice 
b  there  in  France  ?  There  are,  indeed,  some  writers^  wh^^ 
^nce  this  monster  of  a  directory  has  obtained  a  great  re^lar 
military  force  i»  guard  them,  are  indulged  in  a  sufficient  lib* 
erty  of  writing,  and  some  of  them  write  well  undoubtedly. 
Bot  Ae  world  knows  that  in  France  there  is  no  publick^  that 
the  connti^  i^  composed  but  of  two  descriptions  ;  audacious 
tyrants  and  tremMng  slaves.  The  contests  between  the 
tyj^nts  is  the  only  vital  principle  that  can  be  discerned  hi 
Frslnce*  The  only  thing  whkh  there  appears  like  spirit,  i^ 
asnongst  their  late  associates,  ^md  fastest  friends  of  the  direc- 
tory, the  more  furious  and  untameabie  part  of  the  jacobins. 
This  discontented  member  of  the  factrcmdoes  ^XtrHnt  balance 
the  reaving  divisions }  and  it  threatens  every  momlent  to 
predominsite.  For  the  present,  however^  the  dread  of  their 
fnry  forms  some  sort  of  security  to  tbeir  felkms,  who  now 
exercise  a  more  regular,  and  therefore  a  somewhat  less  fero- 
cious tyranny.  Most  of  the  slaves  choose  a  qoiet,  however 
reluctant  submission  to  those  who  are  somewhat  satiated  w'ttli 
bfood,  and  who,  like  wolves,  are  a  little  more  tame  from  be- 
ing a  little  less  hungry,  in  preference  to  an  irruption  of  the 
famished  devourers,  lAio  are  pf dwKng  afifd  howling  about  the 
fold. 

Vol.  IV.  N  N  n 
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This  circnmstance  assures  some  degree  of  pennflmllce^'to 
the  power  of  those,  whom  we  know  to  be  pernuuiemhf  our 
rancourous  and  jmplacable  enemies.  Bot  to  those  rery  ene- 
,  mies,  who  have  sworn  oor  destruction5  we  have  oittselTet 
given  a  further  :|nd  faf*better  security  by  rendering  thrxaiise 
of  the  royalists  desperate.  Those  brave  and  vLrtuons^  bat  on* 
fortunate  adherents  to  the  ancient  courtkmion  of  their  cooa** 
try,  after  the  miserable  slaughters  which  have  been  tnade  id 
that  body,  after  all  their  losses  by  emigration,  are  sfill  nu* 
merous,  but  unable  to  exert  themselves  against  the  force  of 
the  usurpation,  evidently  countenanced  and  upheld  by  those 
very  jprinces  who  had  called  them  to  arm  for  the  support  of 
the  legal  monarchy.  Where  then,  after  chasing  these  fleet* 
ing  hopes  of  ours  ft^m  point  to  point  of  the  political  horizon, 
are  they  af  fast  really  found  ?  Not  where,  nnder  J*^Knrifk«ice> 
the  hopes  of  Englishmen  used  to  be  placed,  in  our  own  coor« 
age  and  in  our  own  virtues,  but  in  the  moderation  and  Tirtue 
of  the  most  atrocious  monsters  that  have  ever  disgraced  aad 
plagued^tndtilktttd. 

The  6niy'e:itcuse  to  be  made  for  all  our  mendieant  diplop' 
macy  is  ilie  same  as  id  the  case  of  all  other  mendicancy  i--* 
namely,  that  it  has  been  founded  on  abaolateiiecettitiw  >  This 
deserves  c6hsideration.  Necessity,  as  it  has  no  law,  so  it  hat 
no  shabie  ;  but  moral  necessity  is  not  like  metaftijiieal,  .^mt 
even  physical.'  In  that  category,  it  is  a  word'of  bose  tfigu- 
fication,  and  conveys  different  ideas  to  difierent  minds*  To 
the  low-mtnded,  the  slightest  necessity  becomes  an  imndbie 
necessity.  '<  The  slothftil  man  srftlH  There  is  aUon  mdbft 
way,  and  I  shall  be  devoured  in  the  etreets/'  But  whe&the 
necessity  pleaded  is  not  in  the  oaiutv  of  things^  but  ioitbe 
vices  of  him  who  alleges  it,  the  'wlittting  todies  of 'oodimost* 
place  beggarly  rhetorick,  produce  notiiii^  but  tiridignatiofi.i 
because' they  indicate  a  denrls  of  keeping  up  a  disfa^iMilKahlt 
existence,  without  utility  to  others,  and 'without  dq[iistjr  tet 
itself;  bedUse  they  aim  at  obtaining  the  duesrof  fadhoui 
without  industry;  and  by  frauds  would  draw  front  thecoma 
passion  of  others,  what  men  ought  to  owe  to  their  own:  spirfl 
and  their  own  exertions. 

t  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  •  if  we  degrade  onrsdves^  It 
is  the  degradation  ipriiich  will  subject  us  to  the  yoke  of  i 
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ttly,  and  not  that  it  is  necessity,  which  has  brought  on  our 
degradfttioD*    In  this  same  chaos,  where  light  and  darkness 
are  stmggUog  together,  the  open  subscription  of  last  year, 
with  all  its  circumstances^  must  have  given  us  no  little  glim- 
mering of  hope ;  not  (as  I  have  heard,  it  was  vainly  discours- 
ed) that  the  loan  could  prove  a  crutch  to  a  lame. negotiation 
abroad  ;  and  that  the  whiff  and  wind  of  it  must  at  once  hay^ 
disposed  the  enemies  of  all  tranquillity  to  a  desire  for  peace. 
Judging  on  the  face  of  facts,  if  on  them  it  had  any  effect  at 
aH,  it  had  the  direct  contrary  effect ;  for  very  sooa  after  the 
lotttt  becatne  publick  at  Paris,  the  negotiation  ended,  and  our 
Knbassador  was  ignominiously  expelled.      My  view  of  this 
was  different :  I  liked  the  loan,  not  from  the  influence  which 
it  might  have  on  the  enemy,  but  on  account  of  the  temper 
wkich  it  indicated  in  our  own  people.     This  alone  is  a  con- 
sideration of  any  importance ;  because  all  calculation,  form- 
ed upon  a  supposed  relation  of  the  habitudes  of  others  to  our 
owni  under  the  present  circumstances,  is  weak  and  fallacJiQus. 
The  adversary  must  be  judged,  not  by  what  we  are,  or  by 
what  we  wish  him  to  be,  but  by  what  we  must  knpw  be,  ac- 
ttiallyjs't'  unless  we  choose  to  shut  our  eyes  and  our  ears  to 
the  uniform  tenour  of  all  his  discourses,  and  to  his  uniform 
eotii*se  in  all  his  actions.    We  may  be  deluded  j  but  we  can- 
not pretexfd  that  we  have  been  disappointed.     The  old  rule 
of,  Ne  te  qumsiverii  extra^  is  a  precept  as  available  inpoiicy  as 
it  is  in  morals.    Let  us  leave  off  speculating  upon  the  disix>> 
iitioaattd  the  wants  of  the  enemy.     Let  us  descend  iipto  our 
own  bosoms  ;•  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  are  our  duties  and 
whac  are  oar  means  of  discharging  them.     In  what  heart  are 
yaon  at  home  ?  How  far  may  an  English  minister  confid;  in 
the  afiectioos,  in  the  confidence*  in  the  force  of  an  English 
p0^e  i  What  does  he  find  us  when  be  puts  us  to  the  proof 
of  what'Engli^  interest  and  English  honour  demand  ?  It  is, 
as  furnishing  an  answer  to  these  quefstiops  that  I  consider  the 
drcnmstances  of  the  loan.    The  effect  on  the  enemy  is  not 
in  what,  he  may  speculate  nn  our  Resources,  but  ip  what  he 
tfaall  £rai  from  our  arms. 

The  circumstances  of  the  loan  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
three  capital  points,  which,  if  they  are  properly  used,  maybe 
advantageous  to  the  future  liberty  an  d  happiness  of  mankind. 


In  the  first  p1ace>  the  loan  demosstrates,  in  reg«ni  tH  i 
mental  resources,  the  competency  of  tkis -kingdom  t4»  ike  ««• 
sertion  of  the  cpnunon  cause,  and  tp  the  maiotelifaii^  aa4 
superintendance  of  that,  which  k  is  its  duty,  and  its  glbory  19 
hold,  and  to  watch  over-<-4iie  balance  of  pofim  f-hfc'oiifbmC 
the  christian  world.  Secondly,  it  brings  to  light  vbat,  on* 
der  the  most  discouraging  appearances,  I  always  r^dkoaed 
on  ( that  with  its  ancient  physical  force,  not  cmly  uniaifHiiredy 
but  augmented,  its  ancient  spirit  is  still  aii^e  in  the  Briliak 
nation.  It  proves,  that  for  their  application  there  it  a  spirit 
equal  to  the  resources,  for  its  energy  above  tbeip*  '  it  protee 
that  there  exists  though  not  always  visible,  a  spirit  wJMk 
never  fails  to  come  forth  whenever  it  is  rituaUy  invoked  f 
a  spirit  which  will  give  no  equivocal  response)  but  sach  as 
will  hearten  the  timidity,  and  fix  the  irresolvdbn  of  heiita* 
ting  prudence  j  a  spirit  which  will  be  ready  to  perform  att 
the  tasks  that  shall  be  imposed  upon  it  by  publick  kdUNU^ 
Thirdly,  the  loan  displays  an  abundant  confidence  in  his  mtkm 
jest/s  government,  as  administered  by  his  present  aervanttt 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  the  people  consider,  nol 
as  a  war  made  on  die  suggestion  of  ministers,  and  to^wswf^ 
the  purposes  of  the  ambition  or  pride  of  statesmen,  iHit  as  ^ 
war  of  their  own,  and  in  defence  of  that  very  properly  whieb 
they  expend  for  its  support ;  a  war  for  that  nfdei'*^4iiings» 
from  which  every  thing  valuable  that  they  posaessisderivedj 
and  in  which  order  alone  it  can  possibly  be  maintain^ 

I  hear  in  derogation  of  the  vadue  of  the  fcct,  frdm  whiek 
I  draw  inferences  so  favourable  to  the  spirit  qf  tke  peoplo 
and  to  its  just  expectation  from  ministers^  that  the  etghteeo 
million  loan  is  to  be  considered  in  no-  other  light,  tkin^as 
taking  advantage  of  a  very  lucrative  bargain  held  our  t»  ibe 
subscribers.  I  do  not  in  truth  believe  k.  AH  the  icirconan^ 
stances  which  attended  the  subscription  stixmgly  spoke  a  dSft 
ferent  language.  Be  it,  however,  as  these  detnicMrs  say «t 
This  with  me  derogates  little,  or  rather  nothing  at  all,  from 
the  political  value  and  importance  of  the  fact*  f  should  be 
very  sorry  if  the  transaction  was  not  such  a  bni^gsin,  other* 
wise  it  would  not  have,  been  a  fair  one.  A  corrupt  a^d  im- 
provident loan,  like  every  thing  else  corrupt  or  prO(4%B>»eaii-t 
not  be  too  much  condemned:  but  there  is  a  short-sigblf4 
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pNnfiaonjr  9ti}l  nere  £i,tal  d»an  »«  iio£c»rei«eing  expence^ 
The  vfthie  pf  money  ani$t  be  judged  like  every  thUig  els? 
frooi  tl>  fiite  at  market.  To  force  tbiu  markets  or  any  mar- 
ktCj  i$  of  aU  tUiigs  the  moH  dangerous.  For  a  $imll  lempo^ 
rary  bmefit,  the  fipringof  all  puUick<credH  naighti;>e  relaxed 
for  tver*  The  monie4  men  have  a  right  to  look  to  advao* 
tage  in  the  iavestmem  of  their  property.  To  advance  their 
moAoy)  they  risk  it ;  and  the  risk  is  to  be  i/»clu4ed  in  the 
prioei  If  they  were  to  incur  a  loss,  that  loss  woviA  amount 
to  a  tax  on  that  peculiar  species  of  pro^rty.  In  effect,  it 
would  be  the  most  unjust  and  impeittick  of  all  thiogSs  pne- 
^Hal  taxation.  It  wovdd  throw  upon  <me  descri^jon  of  per* 
sons  in  the  comouwty,  that  burden  which  ou^  by  &ir  and 
equitable  4i9tribution  to  rest  upon  the  whole.  None  w  9C- 
covat  of  their  dignity  should  be  exempt.i  i^one  (pr^erving 
due  proportiaii)  00  account  of  the  scaMoei^  oi  <h^  m^W^ 
The  iBoment  a  man  is  exempted  fron^  the  maintenance  9f 
(he  communityt  he  is  in  a  sort  separated  from  it.  He  lose^ 
the  place  of  a  eitizen. 

So  it  is  in  all  taxation  / .  but  in  a  ktrgmnt  when  tejms  of  ^oss 
ace  locked  fur  by  the.  bomower  from  the  lendert  compu}$i(>p> 
or  what  virtually  is  compuUion,  introduces  itself  imp  the  place 
of  itrea^..  .When  compubion  smj  be  at  all  u^d  by  a  state 
in  faenmwingf  the  occasion  must  determine*  But  the  0901* 
pulaioiioughtJtobe  known,  and  well  deigij^ed^  9rid.w«U  distin^ 
guished  >  for  otherwise  treaty  only  weakens  the  energy  pf 
eompulaioi^ while  compulsion  deqtr(^tJb^e^om9f  abarg^in. 
TheadvaAtage  of  both  is  lost  by  the  eoi^u^n  of  things  in  their 
naiure^tteidy  tinsociable.  It  wouM  l^  lo  introduce  coqippUipo 
imo  that  iat  which  freedom  ee4  e^iste^w  are,tb«.  eame >  I 
i*e^  eredit*  The  mon^ent.  thet  ^k^mih  «*"  f^^r*  cr  jfiorfe,  are 
direccly  or  indirec|ly  gppl^  to  H^^o^aa^  g^edit  pen^besf 

Thene must besome impHlie  be^e^  p^ick, ^iHx  t9  put 
feifaHe^ioterest  into  v^Akm  .;^g  ^kk  it-  Mpnied  men 
ought  to  be  ^^wad  to  ^  a  fi^im  ^^  (heir  mpn^y  *,  if,  they 
did  not,  tb<»«  co$iM  be«oo.  eMVved  mm.  T^is  d^sWft  9f  ac- 
annalaanuu  19  a  principle  withoiii;  wbi^  th^  m«aju$  of  their 
service  to thet state  could  no|  ex^ist •  The  lo?e  of  )ucre»  ih^UgH^  * 
eoueiiinef  parried,  toe  ridy^trioMa*  «oaveJ^i|pei&  to  a  irii:iou«.e;^* 
cess,  is  ihe  grand  cause  of  pr^^peri^y  tq  ^U  states,.    In  thi^ 
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natural,  this  reasoiuMe,  this  powerful,  tfaisprolifickpritttipley 
it  is  for  the  satyrist  to  expose  the  ridiculous;  k  k  for  the 
moralist  to  censure  the  vicious ;  it  is  for  the  sympothetkk 
heart  to  reprobate  the  hard  and  cruel ;  it  is  for  the  jodge  to 
ainiimdvert  on  the  fraud,  the  extortion,  and  the  oppreisioA  } 
but  it  is  for  the  statesman  to  employ  it  as  he  finds  it,  with  all 
its  concomitant  excellencies,  with  all  its  imperfections^  on  its 
head.  It  is  his  part,  in  this  case,  as  it  is  in  all  other  casss^ 
who'e  he  is  to  make  use  of  the  general  energies  ef  nature,  ta 
take  them  as  be  finds  them. 

After  all,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  as  too  commonly^ 
almost  indeed  generally,  it  is  imagined,  that  the  puUick  bor* 
rower  and  the  private  lender  are  two  adverse  parties  with  dif* 
ferent  and  contending  interests ;  and  that  what  is  given  to 
the  one,  is  wholly  taken  fhxn  the  other.  Constituted  as  oor 
system  of  finanee  and  taxation  is,  the  interests  of  the  oon^ 
ttacting  parties  cannot  well  be  separated,  whatever  they  may 
reciprocaUy  intend.  He  who  is  the  hard  lender  of  to-day, 
to*monow  is  the  generous  contributor  to  his  own  payment. 
For  ^example,  the  last  loan  is  raised  on  publick  taxes,  -  which 
are  designed  tO'  produce  annually  two  millions  sterling:.  iAt 
first  view,  this  is  anannnity  of  two  millions  dead  charge  npom 
the  pttblick  in  favour  6f  certain  monied  men :  but  inspect  the 
thing  moreneaiiy,  fdlow.  the  stream  in  its  meanders,  aad 
you  will  find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  faUacy  in  that  state 
of  things.  » 

I  take  it,  that  whoever- considers  any  man's  expenditwe 
ef  his  income,  old  or  new  (I  speak  of  certain  dasses  in  lile), 
will  find  a.  full  third  of  it.  go  in  taxes,  direct  or  indirect*  >If 
so,  this  new-created  income  of  two«biUions  will  probaUy^fiiri- 
nish  665,000L  (I  avoid  broken  numbers)  towards  the  .pay- 
ment of  its  own  interest,  or  to  the  sinking  of  its  own  capital* 
So  it  is  with  the  whdeof the  poUick  debt.  Snpposeit  any 
given  sum,  it  is  a  fallacious  estimate  of  the  afiairsof  a^^notibn 
to  consider  it  as  a ^mere  bcnthen  ;  to  a  degr^  it  is^so . withbut 
question,  but  not  wholly  so,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  If  the 
"income  btaa  the  interest'be  spent,  the  above  proportion^re^ 
turns  again  into  the  publick  stock )  imomucn,  that  taking  die 
interest  of  the  whole  debt  to  be  twelve  miUions,  three  hon- 
dred  thousand  pound,  (it  is  something  more)  not  less  than  a 
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ittitt  of  four  mtUioo  one  hiuKbed  thousand  pound  comes  back 
again  to  th«  pubiick  through  the  channel  of  imposition.  If 
the  wboiei  or  any  pgut,  of  that  income  be,  saved»  so  much 
new  capital  is  generated  ;  the  infallible  operation  of  which  is 
|o  lower  the  value  of  money,  and  consequently  to  conduce 
towards  the  i^aipTOvement  of  pubiick  credit. 

I  take  es{>enditure  of  the  capitalist^  not  the  value  of  the 
capital,  as  my  standard;  because  it  is  the  tfandard  ^upon 
which  amongst  us^  property  as  the  object  of  taxation*  is  rat^d* 
In  this  country*  land  and  offices  only  excepted*  we  raise  no 
faculty  tax.  We  preserve  the  faculty  from  the  expence«  Our 
taxes*  for  the  far  greater  portion*  fly  over  the  h^ads  of  the 
lowest  classes.  They  escape  too  who*  with  better  ability* 
voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  the  harsh  discipline  of  a  ri* 
gid  necessity.  With  us*  labour  and  frugality*  the  parents  <^ 
riches*  are  spread*  and  wisely  too.  The  moment  men  cea^e 
to  augment  the  common  stock,  the  moment  they  no  longer 
enrich  it  by  their  industry  or  their  self-denial*  their  luxury 
and  even  their  ease  are  obliged  to  pay  contribution  to  the 
pnUick.^  not  because  they  are  vicious  principles*  but  because 
they  ame  nnproductive.  If*  in  £ict*  the  interest  paid  by  the 
pobhck  had  not  thus  revolved  again  into  its  own  fund ;  if 
this  secretion  had  not  again  been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of 
bkod*  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  nation  to  have 
exiated  to  this  time  under  such  a  debt.  But  under  the  debt 
it  does  exist  and  flourish^  and  this  flourishing  state  of  exists 
cnce  in  no  small  degree  is  owing  to  the  contribution  froo^ 
the  debt  to  the  payment.  Whatever*  therefore*  is  taken 
from  that  capital  by  too  close  a  bargain*  is  but  a  delusive  ad^ 
vantage*  it  is  so  much  lost  to  the  pubiick  in  another  way. 
Th|5  nlatter.  cannot  on  the  one  side  or  the  other*  be  met» 
physically  pursued  to.  the  extreme,  but  it  is  a  consideration 
of  r.  which*  in  all  discussions  of  this  kind*  we  ought  iiever 
whoUy^to  lose  ^ht. 

;  Il:is  never*  therefore*  wise  to  quarrel  with  the  interested 
vkws  of  men*  whilst  they  are  combined  with  the  pubiick 
interest  and  promote  it  :  it  is  our  business  to  tie  the  knot*  if 
pci6|ihl#*  closer.  Rewurces  that  are  dmved  from  extraor- 
djoary  virtues,  as  such  virtoes  are  rare*  so  they  must  be  im- 
jpvQdnctive.    It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  monied  man  to  pledge 
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Ms  propettf  m  the  #cj^re  of  hU  cMAff^i  lie  Attn  Am 
he  places  bts  treadUFe  wlMte  Jiis^  liiMt-  is  |  and,  fevolviAg  is 
this  cifele,  we  know  th«t  <<  wherevel*  ft  Mm's  tneasPire  k, 
there  kis  heart  wtH  be  also/'  For  these  fMSons  aad  en  theM 
^nciirfes)  I  b«ve  been  sorry  to  lee  the  att^empts  whi^  hare 
been  made,  with  more  geod  mennrng  thafib  fiSretight  aald  4Sot^ 
aideration,  towards  raising  the  annual  imei*est  of  ibis  Umn  by 
|irif  ate  eontributioas.  Wherever  a  regular  rer^ne  is  «#Mfe^ 
lishedy  there  vohmrary  contribiitkm  can  answer  no  pnr^Ni^,^ 
but  to  ^soi'der  and  disturb  it  in  ks  eour^.  To  reeur  to  sbdk 
aids  i$»  for  so  tnuch  to  dissolve  the  eoMOMky  ^  ainl  to  rertiim 
to  a  state  of  uneonnected  nature.  And  even  if  secb  »  supfljr 
shook!  be  producif ivey  in  a  degree  consmensurate  to  it»  6lqeet| 
it  must  also  be  productive  of  much  vexation,  and  mudi  op* 
pression.  Either  the  cittzensy  by  the  proposeddutiesy  pay 
their  proportion  according  to  some  rate  made  by  piMiA  mst^ 
thority,  or  they  do  not.  If  tfae  krw  be  weN  made,  and  the 
eoafiributions  founded  oil  just  proponioos^  every  thing  super* 
added  by  somelhiag  &«t  is  not  a»  tegoAar  a»  law,  and  mA  ais 
uniform  tn  its  operation,  will  beeome  moreor  lessom  of  plMW> 
portioo.  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  law  be  not  made  oputt 
proper  calculation^  it  is  a  disgrace  -to  the  publi<^-  wisdomi 
vfakh  fails  in  fifciH  to  assess  the  citizen  in  just  AMasure,  and 
aecordnig  to  hisf  means.  But  the  hand  of  authority  ib  not 
alway»  the  most  heavy  hMd«  h  i&  obvious,  that  mev  maf 
be  oppressed  by^nnny  ways^  be^des  those  which  take  their 
oourse&oi»  the  supreme  power  of  the  state*  Suppose  the 
payment  430  be  whcdly  daseretionary;  Whatever  has  ite  ort« 
gin  in  co^price,  is  sure  not  to  improve  m  ks  prapreai,  nor  to 
end  iaretfteen.-  It  is  imfKissible  for  each  private  incKi4doal 
to  have  any  m^esore  conferiBabie  to  thie  partkular  condirioti 
of.  each  of  hi»  feilow^^titizeMfi,  or  to  the  general  exigencies  of 
his  country.     Tk  a  random  shot  at  best. 

When  men  proceed  in  this  irregular  mode,  the  first  ooo^ 
tribiitor  is  apt  to  grow  peevish  witb  his  neighbours^  He  b 
but  too  well  dteposed'to  measure  their  means  by  bis  own  en^t 
vy,  and  not  by  the  real  state  of  their  fortuties,  which  he  can 
rarely  know,  and  wbith  it  nnay  inthem  be  an  act  of  rtie  gross«>^ 
est  imprudence  to  reveak  Henoe  the  odium  and  lassitude^  , 
with  which  people  will  kok  upon  a  provision  for  the  pcriilich^    ^ 


n^ft^ft  rw  iMlVcf  Iilwl«4Mi'UiRgH)  9Mt  ffl6  wkf  or  toUgSSi 
MAtilMerMi  c«6d  V^nlltattf ,•  wli»»ii  i£ectfditg  td  tfif  fl»§ 

#[^eM  ^  m  fttMHyyafid  ki  f«¥M^  ^T  hift  HOgtMsi  A  pri^ 
ffil@6  or  ^MrkM  ^im-  i^if  <mibte  htfli  frA&  a  pdffofA*i2^M6 
«r  bh"  pfWalfd  d^tie^v  If  may  disaifl^  Kiih  ^i!^  from  p^M^ 
the  legitimate  contributiofi<r  ^lifai&M  be(itfutint9h  acebrdiifg 
to  tM  |»t^ript  amff  btt  wh^t  i»  the  Abn  da»^6iaiW  of 
iR  ]#y  than  liifeffi^sftit-  d%>silfi6Yi  fo'WKtkli*  fKi#  iboile  (X*  ^it^ 
MKbfiM  «^^titl^  fi^A,  aYJd  l^hfcH  A¥  lef^h  1^«^  the  ^oM^ 
ftttf^dV^^'  bMK^eftty  tb  judjge'  6f  «he  #^kh^  ^MT  tb  j^f^seMbU 

«99  tltef  ««6  <»  Aliftd  of  fiMt  fdtfdas^  FfbiA  iSMf^e  it  fi 
bM  od(<  stf§^  t6  ih€  AbVe)%ira  df  all  ^o^^^tf. 

Fift'i'  v<¥^  ra^  ifittf  I  nlimi-  ^ppbsitig  totfli  nlcnf  nnn^  ciilftf 
ftneSf  tH6-  i^UFfMe^  dF  Oi&iff  e)c6eHent  ]f>ef^k>li^  who^^  f «»  Ktd 

Ae^Bttffd«!gni,-  Bitfttetf  <HI1  perversely  ifl^ro^tf  to  the^  wWrrf 
«fllitf{r^i^<>s>  Anili;«ftuiktedFMb!liMit^lhgi^tadafi9ii< 
r  f%al<  (Mr.  Iti  FVance  ^e  K^vls  seen  Ave'  ^S^ledeist  atf}H  ifit!^ 
««3(fe»rf  Aefij  the  cAAiedttbniwftvii^  of  1789;-p»si«ig' 
tUif  vWy'  c<fiii*se;  ato*enailig  in  thiy  very  eVcfftf.  "Hitese'  pt* 
}m6i9^€^c^^witft  on  foot  tVo  inod8irori7^6hiiittr}?  coti«t 
tHbuHdi^  lte*tli<f'  ilfilK*  XBtf  insf >'  tnfc^y  canra  psliTMiflcf  gnttf! 
"^Ailise,  iiiy  (Ok  ^ift^xW  pm  yimMf  not  motft  rifficdlbtrs  iir  iiSi 
mode>than  contemptible  in  the  project.  TBe'4(Wt^,'M!cl|! 
tl^  <M)l«d^  tK«>  Jkftrio^  eottHiiHibin-  iM  ApebtM-  to 
«MS<mW  ttf  a'<MH»<lf'Hi«)fbt'tunie«<^iAH«Wustt/Httt^  sif  tHe^ 

tkrAMHlHir  to'  filft  itAditaf  dkon  6f  tlMi^  WSfik4i-iebvf  sdOii 
fis^  ii^conipMi«¥)r;'H<>Hkil)''thfc-rM>  al»bPiSSb-Uyf,  be^- 
ning  in  frmd  andl^KaW^.as'all  tliitf  fHmdif  ctpk^H^  eMf,  iif 
^llTi<flM<AEf:'  J<Il>t!M»e<dk^«»«tf>>pradtic<>:a!<>ih«MtiiJtar7 
^IW,  ««i»  «iHfi»  dfl*  pIcfifW*  dT  i«t!e^  ««"  ihore  iiMtgAft: 
i!l»»es,biif tlie i»fi»!i^of  viMnatiy odiMWdtMHi  KMIVV0F 

Vol.  IV.  O  o  o 
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theB  all  classesj  were  encouraged  to  difow  off  |be  ftgtttar 
methodical  payments  to  the  state  as  so  m^aif  bad^  ^jdAVerf  • 
Thus  all  regular  revenue  failing,  these  impMioav  raitinf  Ae 
superstructure  on  the  same  cheats  with  wUch  thief  had  laid, 
the  foundation  of  their  greatness,  and  not  content  wiih;«  por^ 
don  oFthe  possessions  of  the  rich,  confiscated  the  wjbolTi  luid 
to  prevent  them  from  reclaiming  their  rightSj  viunieted  tte 
proprietors.  The  whole  of  the  process  has  passed  *bfl><bre 
our  eyes,  and  been  conducted  indeed  with  a  greater  <ieglile 
of  rapidity j'than  could  be  expected. 

MfbpSmon  then  is,  that  puUick  contribotiom  on^t  oidy 
to  be  raised  by  the  publick  will.  By  the  judickms  fona  of 
our  consfitutron,  the  publick  contribution  is  initi  naitfii-aiNi 
substance  a  grant,  in  its  origin  it  is  truly  voltfiitaiy  ;'Mt 
v(Aunt^,  according  to  the  irregular,  unsteady,  capridMs  wijl 
of  individuals,  but  according  to  the  will  and  wisdom  of*  fhe 
whole  t>opnliir  mass,  in  the  only  way  in  whicli  wilt  and>wi^ 
dom  t^  go  together.  'Hiis  vohintary  grant  obtaining  in  fa 
progiHesi  the  fofte  of  a  law,  a  general  necessity  ^which-tiakMr 
vthf'^  metitifoid  consequently  all  jealousy  from  indMchi  tfK 
^tftopttH^i,  equalises^'anfl  satisfies  the  wholes  sttfiMUg  no 
Vfiild«6j«kd)^ef  hf^  neigfalMi^,  o^  wmfiduagt^ 

atihs^tf.  tf their  will  eompli^  'With  theirobUgptionv  lim 
ffe$k  &tid  U  answered  lA  th^  ha^i«S€  cnodcr;  if  the  will  sie^ 
sists  the  burthen,  every  one  loses  a  great  part  of  hifi^owv 
will  as  a  common  loW  '  After  «li^  perhaps  conmbutioat^  tais-> 
ed  by  a  charge  on  httury,  orthat  degree  of  camgnimoc 
which  appToadies  so  near  as  tovhe  confeuniled'with  Imairp, 
is  the  onj^  n»)de'^of  contribution- wlri^  waof  bamUk^u^A 
termed i0>e]ttntafy«      « '  ;•»    .    •.    »:*  .<.i-'f..j  ,.* 

I  might  rest  herei  and  take^e  Jattn>i:;^eafcr^^as  IrArKng 
to  a  solution  of  that  ^estion,  «hifli?i  ptopoicd  bMmayc  tot 
letter  :  •<  \Vlietberthe  inability  of  the  conntiy  teupfoseonte 
the  war,  tUd  necessitate  ia  sdwnisrion  to  the  imfigirititeiaad 
the  calamities  of  a:pea«Be^{tiii  the  t^gictdepowieri?  Sut^^pn^ 
me  leave  to  punud  thisr^oint  a  little  iuitberi :       ..;v^  r 

I  knotr  that'it  ha;s  bem'a  laryusuial  on  this  oocapoi^  rasft 
hasbeenvpon-ocdksioHi  whfreatich' a  <ry  conld^ have,  less 
apparent  juscificationy  t\m  ^grf»t  ^  distfoss  and .  miierf  •  faatie 
&««& thetoMequttto-of  tlili tm§ ty ihft inutfaettslmoght. 
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and  Ifid  upoft  tk»  people.  But  to  know  where  the  burthen 
really  lies  and  where  it  presses,  we  musf  divide  the  people. 
As  to  the  commaa  people,  their  stock  is  in  their  persons  and 
in  their  earnings*  I  deny  that  the  stock  of  their  persons  is 
diminished  in  a  greater  proponiim  than  the  common  sources 
of  popnlottsness  abundantly  fiUed  up  -,  I  mean  constant  em- 
pfeyment  i  proportioned  pay  accoKling  to  the  produce  of  the 
soi^  and  where  the  soil  fails,  according  to  the  operation  of 
she  general  capital  (  plentiful  nourishment  to  vigorous  labour ; 
comfortable  provftion  to  decrepid  age,  to  orphan  infancy,  and 
to  accidentsd  malady.  I  say  nothing  to  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  in  all  the  variety  of  faces  under  which  it 
presents  itsriL  This  is  the  matter  of  another  inquiry.  I . 
only  jttst  speak  of  it  as  of  a  fact,  taken  with  others  to  sup? 
port  me  in  my  denial  that  hitherto  any  one  of  the  ordinary 
sources  of  the  increase  of  mankind  is  dried  up  by  this  war. 
I  affirm  what  I  can  well  prove,  that  the  waste  has  been  less 
tkan  the  supply.  To  say  that  in  war  no  roan  must  be  killed, 
^  as  ta  ^y  that  there  ought  to  be  np  war.  This  they  may  say, 
who  wish  to  talk  idly,  and  who  would  display  their  human- 
ity atr  Abe  expence  of  their  honesty,  or  their  understanding. 
If  QUMie  linss  ue  lost  in  this  war  than  necessity  requires,  they 
see  lost  .by  mbemdvct  or  mistake,  but  if  the  liestility  be  justi 
tbb.esronr  is  to  be  corrected  :  the  ynr  is  not  to  be  aban- 
doned* 

Tbaik.tbe  stock- of  the  cpQoanon  people,  in  nuny»ers,  is  not 
leiPfiMdj*any  more  than  the  causes  are  impaired,  is  manifest, 
srithout '  being  at  the-  pains  0f  an  actual  numenitioak  An  im- 
^nesedaad  improiving  agricnlture,  which  implies  a  great  aug- 
mentation of  labour,  has  not  yet  found  itselfat^  stand,  no, 
paU,^  a  single  momem^'fqr  want  of  the  necessary  hands, 
fttherranrthe  settled  progress  of  husbandry,  to  in  the  occa- 
skmal'ipfessure  of  harvest*  I  have  •cifen  reason- to  believe 
Ihat.^b&re^haB  been  a  mneh 'smaller -importacion,  or  the  de- 
mieid!  df  it,  .fiaom  a  neighbottring  kingdom  than  in  former 
times,  when  agriodture  was  more  limited  in  its  extent  and 
kam^ans^ioid  when  the  time  was  <a  season  of  profbond 
peaces.  On  the  eontraey  tho-;piolificik  fertility  of  country 
Ufehas  poured  its  superfluity  of  population  into  the  cansds, 
ftbA  imn  other  poblick  irorksi  wbjch.of  iaie  yenfs  have  been 
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nnliT  nni  haiT  diinoaiiaimdi  hut  hncffitfl  #11  (jgnfirtiliina  MUlir 

f4l  €4lU  li«r  Jl^bow;  ami  m  wycwipg  popiita>if»  Bifif  ft»ti> 
Ae  (qrfL    Qmt  «MiA<^mi09  wigoawifid  t^nb  far  ilMbwniy 

«|B^m$  ^  lifips/fbe  wHttitucies  wjiich  itojr  nsf  wA  waMi^dMi 
w^kb.  flDnay  oC^mopB  49ffQiir  mm^  «iQr^  «MH^  wiliP««ii 

tauL^^^i^  SofAkf^  UtxMTsd  ^a7«  Th«t  tin  ffk^  ^  iht  ««ki. 
^ k bi^>lv ir%i«ad ktriv».   la fsxt^im.vmmv ht^wng 

a  ^^i(^^  Ulff  O0^.  tk^ >i)t  Qg€«  eni^^^F^  ifi^^  khM9k'm  ^mm 

t^t  i|^ .91 9kfm.tm9$  ym  Mt  ^a^^  t^tMimtikit afaiA^  Jul 

If^eft  a  f«^^  wm^er  ^£  persooi  IP  lyi  <ilkpCif^pfc  .  TSm 
iffipe  Qf^Q«»  liiit  «^  aii4.iiiKrie4  ^^^  nf  :)fi^  fan*  JiMtiSi.. 
proportioai  tp^  lih^  fiipo^u  of  jljkat  Aode  of  PWtM^  lisfM 

3a  ^  ai  tp  Ote  attH:fc:pf)thpjtqffWKi^  yp|^.aftitr  mnii^ 
vf,  thtir  B««^s9iM^  A«i<»PribppM|k«i&|Mri»  irlMb  Pttimiii^.iii 
tl^  ^afiuiig^  I  hm  ip  ifiqb  ^  tfaf .  iitjfi(i^pfrma0f^aiit 
^M^  yrfiMl)!  aftgBtmte^  almpit  dfpngli  ^..Vjigtowi   Jba. 

shillings  ill  tl^P  we^  for  the  saaip  U|^m)|k.Bii^|tami9:thi| 

sme  t^isii;  iii»4BP  mwn^  £i^c«et  spo^ttUPt  kt  ^  omit 

]f$ieq^.&rrWf7  iHiM^ye^  a#qtf  the  llhoppt 

in  ^1^  d^^:i«]||atapaim  V  w^f  qp  ii|fi>oib«r. ^mmU  th% tm 
vif^  l(OQs«hii$i(  lH^i»«ept  PioBp  ai^.^tm/wi«dpwA  <iihil  iiii 
VP9P  «Ptt%g9s)  w«  i^fifirtP^^bP*^'^]^  ](«^ 
||)f  ncqmqtt  pf  the  |!|B^8fjnt;  wm*    Qn  tte  tphpllbuivi  HtMltid 


jfuMJA  totppiitiom  Hun  it^paffsw  That  dbss  m:etve»  two 
■NtHMi'Mriiae^  mmullfkmn  the  cltisei  ahdve  k.  It  pajPt 
IMi^MQlif  «HoMl  tovards  wf  pidriidi;  contriburioB. 

"  I  te{N)  it  il  AdI  tiMMWy  for  me  Co  fidce  totioe  of  that 
llMgii^|«>  ao  Ul  Mttd  to  the  ptt^aot  to  wlMwk  his  b^ 
tittitti<j  st«d  90  iMhecomuig  the  place  in  vhkh  it  is  aaid  to 
him  bean  uttflfod}  oofcamingthe  fflretem  ip^araathe  ciHe  of 
the  1($|^  price  of  proviaioM  during  the  greater  pert  of  the 
year  11M.  I  peemoe  it  it  only  to  be  ascribed  tothe  intot- 
aoafelcKlkenoa  with  wUdi  the  newspapers  break  not  only  die 
riAaa  of  deceeom  in  real  hfbi  bqt  eren  the  draaaatidc  doco- 
ron^iriwodiejrpersQOoto  great  aoeoy  and^  hke  bad  poetsi 
iBBritt^MaiieKicsofthepieQrtalkosirelikrti^  Grob-atreet 
sBSHMars^  than  in  a  ttyle  oaaMeooal  to  persons  efgraeity  and 
khpeetanise  in  daa  sta^^  It  was  easy  to  deoMistrate  the 
ca«e>  and  the  sole  causae  of  that  riaein  ihe  gsahd  article 
aodfts^necesttutyoflile^  It  would  appear  thaifkhad  no 
muk  coiwtaiio  with  the  war»  thanabe  modarOe  pritetd 
wiMiitf'SQeteef  gsain  varo  rednisatf^  sQan^afteff^thovefunl 
olJuaidlialanadliir^  bad  wida  Ae  aiaie  tf  pdSMa  aa^  the 
fieb-of  IdalioadUuplseaeaty*  Ihstve  ^aikjo  as  geed  raaso* 
(/AmH  •»  reason  at  all>t(yaiftaibnto-ihisabaaidhMeto^the 
liigpg  eoi^iiaaance  efi  ib»  war,  aothogemraosenr^iorpafsM* 
ate  Iwriiog  a»9aabai&  ot  pariMMew  hairo  had^ov  ^'mg  the 
oiihiiifiedfrit%to  ahutiaarv^tt  amioaeearfy  period^  its  dn» 
imtioi^  Oh^  tho<iJlye<aapoo»ciiaatiiaoB>whi»<ji»theTOai 
of 4airdi4Mi9e%4Ui  eni^  eliiyeai  ore-eeadjF  tb^dieii^caratt 
ooi^  unwthm^  nprn  tqmmL  thar  so  isatdamndap^ad  oo  <>w 
iitttiiwisdoiii<or*eiir'^ahn€n^  on  onr  gaodoa^enU  eoddosi 
asoandoeaah  oiharr 

.iLn  ttdtimelp:  ahowaiy  or  au  nhaeaaanaiife  daeoj^  ^i  o  hon 
teo#lai^iiMtti»oedi  or  too ^wdd^ido buihaniop^  wfehraittaiid 
the  baif^  tf  the  april^  eerthe  skmk  of  tiie  has>« 
I i  wiH do twpro %w«Mastdioditfaeaft'of  the^beUp,  (haaratl 
Ihe  Mltri(ttao<M  of  ^i\  i>KHfTWnen>  'comie*  4o  leNeve  it.  Lot 
geeattM^am- protect  and  ettceottiy  iindiwiiy,'iwtenfc-e  property, 
veptfese^^isteiwey  aad  diaeoiitktaaaMutrand^  it  i&  oH  that  they 
)|ai^todn.    In  other  reipaattO)  the ]es9i they inocWIe* ill: ^^^ 
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affiar^  the  better ;  the  festis  in  the  iiamb  ^  our  Master  and 
theirs.  We  are  in  acemlittiiiM  of  things  whento«i^  ilfadf 
s$l  nkmusf  moib  eort^k  inAer?  But  I  will  push  tfib  i 
no  fbrtlier*  As  I  have  said  a  good  deal  npiMr  it  at ' 
times  during  my  publick  service^  and  have  lately 
soflKthing  on  it»  whidi  may  yet  see  the  light,  I  steJl  content 
myself  now  with-  i4»erving,  that  the  vigomos  and  laborioils 
dass  of  life  has  lately  got  from  the  bm  Un  of  the  humanky 
of  this  day,  the  name  of  the  "  labouring  foorJ*  We  have 
heard  omny -plans  for  the  relief  of  the  ^  iahurutg  fopr/' 
This  pdiqg  j  vgoa  b  not  as  innocent  as  it  is  foolish.  In 
meddling  with  great  affairs,  weakness. is  never  innesiens.' 
Hitherto  the  name  of  poor  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
to  expite  compassi<Mi)  has  not  been  used  for  those  who  can, 
but  for  those  who  cannot  labour — ^for  the  sick  and  infirm  s 
for  orphan  infancy;  for  languishing  and  decrepid  age:  bat 
when  we  aflfect  to  pity  as  poor,  those  who  must  labour  ct.fh9 
world  cannot  exist,  we  are  trifling  with  the  condition  of  man«- 
kmd.  It  is  the  common  doom  of  man  that  he  must  eat  hif 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  that  is,  by  the.  sweat  of  his 
body,  or  the^  si^eat  of  bi^  mind.  If  this  toil  was  inflicted  as 
a  curse,  it  is  as  might  be  expected  from  the  corses  of.  the^ 
Father  of  all  blessings— it  is  tempered  with  many  aUeviatioi|% 
many  comforts.  Every  attempt  to  fly  from  it,  and  to  refiise 
the  very  terms  of  our  existence,  .becomes  mnch  more  tmlf 
a  curse,  and  heavier  pains,  and  penalties  fall  upon  those  wb9 
would  elude  the  tasks  which  s^e  put  upon  them  by  this^eat 
Master  Workman  of  the  World^  who  in  his  dealings. with 
his  creatures  sympathizes  with  their  weakness,  a<^d  spe^^king 
of  a  creation  wrought  by  mere  will  put  of  nothings  spea^  of 
six  days  of  labour  and  one  of  rr//»  I  do  npt  call  a  hf|fit^]i 
young  man,  chearful  in  his  mind,  and  vigorous.iQL  his..arina» 
I  cannot  call  such  a  man,/0or  ;  I  cannot  pity  n^y  kiQd  ^  ^ 
kind,  merely  because  they  are  mem  This  afiectedlpkyi  opljf^ 
tends  to  dissatisfy  them  with  their  condition,  and  toteyd 
them  to  seek  resources  where  no  resources,  are  tp  be  bifm^^ 
in  something  else  than  their  own  industry j  and  frqgalt^,  af|4 
sobriety.  Whatever  may  h^  the  ipt^ntipn  (^bicbf  because  l 
do  not  know,  I  cannot  dispute)  of  tho^e  who.  would  (liscoptent 
mankind  by  thisstrsmge  pity,  they  act  towjirds  US  in  the  £0P« 
sequences,  as  if  they  were  our 'worst  enemies. 
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ijfa^tUffliiig. wr  WW  iroifr  tlie  lomr  to  the  hi^er  dmeft, 
it  t^U  aot  be  ntfecowgy  fcriae  tb  shew  at eny  ki^  thtt tte 
9iocko£^'ialter,  atit  eeousts  ie  their  nnmbevst.J&aa  not 
yet  asiewd  aay  nateriA  dteuniition*  I  hsnre  not  seen,  or 
iMinltt  e^Mted :  IhaeeiioreaaontobeKeveit:  there  is  no 
icentofoftcefs»  that  I  have  eeer  undeniood,  £nr  the  new 
9hips*«hidi&  we  ^omoMflsioo,  or  the  new  regiments  whiiihr  ww 
^aiie*  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not  with  dieir  person^ 
Ihatthe  higher^ssesffincipaUy  pqr  dieir  contingent  tirtHe 
demapds  of  war^  There  is  another,  and  net' less  important' 
p4rt  vUch  rests  with  ahnost  eoBclnnve  weight  npon^  thent 
TheiF  Attnish  the  meiBs, 


« n  i        How  war  auy  best  iqiheld*  t 

**  Move  b)r  her  two  main  nervet*  iros  and  gold, 
'  "  "  In  all  her  equipage."  ^ 

Not  that  they  are  exempt  from  contributing  also  by  their 
personal  service  in  the  fleets  and  armies  of  their  f  ountry. 
They  do  contribate^  and  in  their  full  and  fair  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  proportion  of  their  numbers  in  the 
community.  They  contribute  all  the  mind  that  actuates  the 
whole  machine.  The  fortitude  required  of  them,  is  very 
(Bfi^ent  frbm  the  unthinking  alacrity  of  the  common  sol- 
dier,  or  common  sailor,  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death ;  it  u; 
not  a  passion,  it  !s  not  an  impulse,  it  is  not  a  sentiment  {  it  is 
a  cool,  steady,  deliberate  principle,  always  present,  always 
e^uible ;  having  no  connectioi^  with  anger ;  tempting  hoa<r 
our  with  prudence ;  incited,  invigorated,  and  sustained  by  a 
generous  love  of  fiime;  informed,  moderated  and  directed, 
by  itt  lenhrged  knowledge  of  its  own  great  publick  ends  j^ 
flowii}^  hi  one  blended  stream  from  the  opposite' sources  of 
the  heart*  and  the  head ;  carrying  in  itselfits  own  commis- 
rfdtt,  'Arid  proving  its  title  to  every  other  command,  by  the 
ffrsc  and  most  difficult  command,  that  ot  the  bosom  in  which 
it  fesSdes  r  ft  is  a  fortitude,  which  unites  with  the  courage  of 
the'fiMd  Hii^'niore  exalted  and  refined  ciourage  of  the  coun- 
dfj  Whfch*  knows,  as'^ell  to  retreat  as  to  advance;  which 
^in'tbnquef  as  w^ell  by  delay,  asljy  the  rapidity  of  a  march, 
01^  the  hnpetiiosity  of  an  attack  ;  which  can  be,  with  Fabius, 
tire  bfack  cloud  that  lowers  on  the  tops  of  the  moontains,  or 
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^MiS^iPr  AtdwuKkflideafiif  f  frkkh  ftadtinfM  by 
f*e  sltttte,  caa  prnhMlf  eatart  the  stfver^fr  trhA  thdt  a  (Stl^ 
bHtt  spirit  casiMiirgo^  mAe  tnioci'aiid  pnrroeafiMi  of  tte 
Megsjr.tlieMBpicMim,  the  cold  fWpeCi,Md  «<  mouth-AcMMr 
^iihcm^y  bam  wkum it OmMt  tmet^cketiM  olfeA«M»f 
i*kh  ondiituBbedklifMiehwiaiivyrcanctliaif^ 
jmm  vmSml  wtank  vapmaimef  dt  dtdding,  trhen  i4ec«r]r 
Wtoadiafiif  porciMMd  bf  tfe  lo«  «#  a  sftif to  fife/ M* 
I  the  saftft^  snifborp  of  diid»  oocnany  iB^ 

rftfaottWBfc  IKfliMnt  stMiMm  of  €9m^ 
.  Tsmf  »U  fariAiiimAt  aiodificati«nr  of  tbia  Ibrritildhfy 
but  the  character  ought  to  be  the  saiM  m  aH-  Alii  niMf, 
in  the  most  «  palmy  state"  of  our  martial  renown,  did  it 
shine  with  brigteer  histre,  than-  iir  dw  intWUC  sanguinary 
and  ferocious  faostflities,  wherever  the  British  arms  have  been 
carried.  But,  in  this  most  arduous,  and  momentous  conflict^ 
which  from  its  nature  should  have  roused  us  to  new  and  un^ 
exampled  eflForts,  I  know  not  how  it  has  been^  that  we  have 
never  put  forth  half  the  strength,  which  we  have  exerted  in 
ordinary  wars*  In  the  fetal  battles,  which  have  drenched  the 
continent  with  blood,  and  shaken  the  system  of  Eurc^io 
pieces,  we  have  never  had  any  considerable  army  of  a  magr 
nitude  to  be  compared  to  the  least  of  those  by  which,  in  for* 
mer  times,,  we  so  gloriously  assevted  our  phce  as  protectors^, 
not  opfMressors,  at  the  head  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
Europe.  We  have  never  manfully  met  the  danger  in  front : 
and  when  the  enemy,  resigning  to  us  our  natural  dominaon 
of  the  ocean,  and  abandoning  the  defence  of  his  distant  pos* 
sessions  to  the  infernal  energy  of  the  destroying  pvinciplesy 
which  he  had  planted  there  for  the  subversioa  of  the  neighs 
Bouring  colonies,  drove  forth  by  one  sweeping  law  of  veofftei' 
cedented  despotism,  his  armed  multitudes  o»  every  side,  to- 
overwhelm  the  countries  and  states,  which  had  for  centuries 
stood  the  firm  barriers  against  the  ambition  of  Frante  \  we 
drew  back  the  arm  of  our  military  forces  which  had  never 
been  more  than  half  raised  to  oppose  him*  From  that  time 
we  have  been  combatting  only  with  the  other  arm  of  our  na« 
val  power;  the  right  arm  of  England  I  admit;  but  wtiick 
ttruck  almost  unresisted,  with  blows,  that  could  never  reach 
the  heart  of  the  hostile  mischief.    From  that  time,,  withont 
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a  single  effort  to  regain  thoie  ootworkf^  which  «yer  till  omr 
we  so  strenuousl J  maintained,  as  the  fltnmg  frontier.  o^F  oii^ 
own  dignity  and  safety,  no  less  than  the  liberties  of  Europe  t 
with  but  one  feeble  attempt  to  succour  those  brave,  faithiuif 
and  numerous  allies,  whom  for  the  first  time  since  the  days 
oi  our  Edwards  and  Henrys,,  we  now  have  in  the*  bosom  of 
France  itself  i  we  have  been  intrenching,  and  fortifying,  and 
garrisoning  ourselves  at  home :  we  have  been  redonbting  sc« 
curity  on  security,  to  protect  ourselves  from  invasion,  which 
has  now  first  become  to  us  a  serious  object  of  alarm  and  ter- 
rour.  Alas  I  the  few  of  us,  who  have  protracted  life  in  any 
measure  near  to  the  extreme  limits  of  our  short  period,  have 
been  condemned  to  see  strange  things ;  new  systems  of  poli* 
cy,  new  principles,  and  not  only  new  men,  but  what  nught 
appear  anew  species  of  men.  I  believe  that  any  person  who 
was  of  age  to  take  a  part  in  publick  afiairs  fcnrty  years  ago  (if 
the  intermediate  space  of  time  were  expunged  from  hi^ 
memory)  would  hardly  credit  his  senses,  when  he  should 
hear  from  the  highest  authority,  that  an  army  of  two  bun"^ 
dred  thonsand  men  was  kept  up  in  this  island,-  afid  that 
in  the  neighbouring  island  shere  were  at  kustfeuntor^lhoit*^ 
sand  m0re*  But  when  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise  tmt 
being  told  of  this  army,  which  has  not  its  parallel,  what  «ui9t 
be  his  astonishment  to  be  tcM  again,  that  this  mighty  force, 
was  kept  lap  for  theonere  purpose  of  an  inert  and  passive  de* 
fenceyund  that,  in  its  £sur  greaUr  part,  k  was-  disabled  fay  its 
consikutioh  and  very  essmce,  from  defending  us  against  an 
enemy  by  any  one  preventive  atfoke,  or  any  one  operation  of 
active  bosltlity  i  What  must  his  reflections- be,  on  learning 
further,  that  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  m^n  of  war,  the  best  ap* 
pointed,  and  to  the  fnU  a»  ably  commanded  as  this  country 
esrer  liad  upon  the  sea,  was  for  the  greater  part  eolployed  in 
carrying  on  the  stote  system  of  unenserprising  defence? 
What  mnst  be  the  sentiments  trnd  feelings  of  one  who  re« 
membefs  the  former  energy  of  finglaand,  when  he  is  given  to 
understand^  that  these  two  islandf,  with  their  extensive,  and 
every  where  vulnerable  ooasr^  should  be  considered  as  a  gar^ 
risoned  sea-town ;  svhat  would  such  a  iMn,  wirtt  would  any 
man  think,  if  the  garrison  of  so  Mran^e  a  fortress  should  be 
such,  and  sofeeUy  commanded,  m  Ykever  tb  maie*  d  ssdiyi- 
Vol.  IV.  P  P  p 
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and  thati  contrary  to  all  wluch  has  hitberto  beeaseen  in  war^ 
an  infinitely  inferiour  annyi  with  the  shattered  relicks  of  an 
almost  annihilated  nary,  ill  founds  and  ill  manned,  may  vrith 
safety  besiege  this  superiour  garrison,  and  without  hazarding 
the  life  of  a  man,  ruin  the  place,  merely  by  the  menaces  and 
£sAse  appeanmces  of  an  attack  ?  Indeed,  indeed,  my  de^ 
friend,  I  look  upon  thb  matter  of  our  defensive  system  as 
much  the  most  important  of  all  considerations  at.  this  mo* 
ment*  It  has  oppressed  me  with  many  anxious  thoughts^ 
whidi,  more  dian  any  bodily  distemper,  have  sunk  me  to  the 
condition,  in  whidi  you  know  that  I  am.  Should  it  please 
Providence  to  restore  to  me,  even  the  late  weak, remains  of 
iny  strength,  I  propose  to  make  this  matter  the  subject  of  a 
particular  discussion*  I  only  mean  here  to  argue,  that  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  war  on  our  part,  be  it  good  or  bad» 
has  prevented  even  the  common  havock  of  war  in  our  popu- 
lation, and  especially  among  that  class,  whose  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  superiority  it  is,  to  lead  the  way  amidst  the  perils  and 
daughter  of  the  field  of  battle* 

The  other  causes,  which  sometimes  affect  the  numbers  of 
the  lower  classes,  but  which  I  have  shewn  not  to  have  existed 
to  any  such  degree  during  this  war, — penury,  cold,  hunger, 
nakedness,*-Hio  not  easily  reach  the  higher  orders  of  society. 
I  do  not  dread  for  them  the  slightest  taste  of  these  calamities 
from  the  distress  and  pressure  of  the  war.  They  have  much 
more  to  dread  in  that  way  from  the  confiscations,  the  n^ines, 
the  burnings,  and  the  massacres  that  may  follow  in  the  train 
of  a  peace,  which  shall  establish  the  devastating  and  depopu- 
lating^ndfdes  and  example  of  the  French  regicides,  in  se- 
curity, and  triumph  and  dominion*  In  the  ordinary  i:ourse 
of  human  affairs,  any  check  to  population  among.men  in  ease 
and  opulence,  is  less  to  be  apprehended  from  what  they  may 
sufier,  than  from  what  they  enjoy.  Peace  is  more  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  them  in  that  respect  than  war.  The  excesses 
of  delicacy,  repose,  and  satiety,  are  as  unfavourable  as  the  ex- 
tremes of  hardship,, toil,  and  want,  to  the  increase  and  mid- 
tiplication  of  our  kind.  Indeed,  the  abuse  of  the  bounties 
of  nature,  much,  more  surely  than  any  partial  privation  of 
them,  tends  to  intercept  that  precious  boon  of  a  second  and 
d^er  life  in  our  progeny^  which  was  bestowed  in  the  first 
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great  command  to  man  from  the  All-gracious  Giver  of  all^ 
whose  name  be  blessed,  whether  he  gives  or  takes  away. 
His  hand,  in  every  page  of  his  book,  has  written  the  lesson 
of  moderation.  Our  physical  well4>eing,  our  moral  worthy 
our  social  happiness,  our  political  tranquillity^  all  depend  on 
that  controul  of  all  our  appetites  and  passions^  which  the  an« 
cients  designed  by  the  cardinal  virtue  of  temperance* 

The  only  real  question  to  our  present  purpose,  with  regard 
to  the  higher  classes,  is,  how  stands  the  account  of  their 
stock,  as  it  consists  in  wealth  of  every  description  ?  Have 
the  burthens  of  the  war  compelled  them  to  curtail  any  part 
of  their  former  expenditure  $  which,  I  have  before  observed^ 
afibrds  the  only  standard  of  estimating  property  as  an  object 
of  taxation  ?  Do  they  enjoy  all  the  same  conveniences,  the 
same  comforts,  the  same  elegancies,  the  luxuries,  in  the  same, 
or  in  as  many  different  modes  as  they  did  before  the  war  ? 

In  the  last  eleven  years,  there  have  been  no  less  than  three 
solemn  inquiries  into  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  by  three 
different  committees  of  your  house.  The  first  was  in  the. 
year  1786.  On  that  occasion,  I  remember,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  examined,  and  sifted,  and  bolted  to  the  bran, 
by  a  gentleman  whose  keen  and  powerful  talents  I  have  ever 
admired.  He  thought  there  was  not  sufiicient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  pleasing  representation,  which  the  committee 
had  made,  of  our  national  prosperity.  He  did  not  believe^ 
that  our  publick  revenue  could  continue  to  be  so  productive, 
as  they  had  assumed.  He  even  went  the  length  of  recording 
his  own  inferences  of  doubt,  in  a  set  of  resolutiims,  which 
now  stand  upon  your  journals.  And  perhaps  the  retrospect, 
on  which  the  report  proceeded^  did  not  go  far  enough  back, 
to  allow  any  sure  and  satisfactory  average  for  a  ground  of 
solid  calculation.  But  what  was  the  event  ?  When  the  next 
committee  sate  in  1791,  they  found,  that,  on  an  average  of 
the  last  four  years,  their  predecessors  had  fallen  short  in  their 
estimate  of  the  permanent  taxes,  by  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Surely  then  if  I 
can  show,  that  in  the  produce  of  those  same  taxes,  and  more 
particularly  of  such  as  affect  articles  of  luxurious  use  and 
consumption,  the  four  years  of  the  war  have  equalled  those 
four  years  of  peace,  flourishing,  as  they  were,  beyond  the 
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most  sanguine specuhtions,  I  may  expect  to  hear  do  more  of 
the  distress  occasioned  by  the  war. 

The  additional  burdens  which  have  been  laid  on  some  of 
those  same  articles,  might  reasonably  claim  some  allowance 
to  be  made.  Every  new  advance  of  the  price  to  the  consu- 
mer, is  a  new  incentive  to  him  to  retrench  the  quantity  of 
his  consumption ;  and  if,  upon  the  whole,  he  pays  the  same, 
his  property  computed  by  the  standard  of  what  he  volunta- 
rily pays,  must  remain  the  same.  But  I  am  wiiUng  to  fore- 
go that  fair  advantage  in  the  inquiry.  I  am  willing  that  the 
receipts  of  the  permanent  taxes  which  existed  before  January 
179S,  should  be  compared  during  the  war,  and  during  the 
period  of  peace  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  will  go  further. 
Complete  accounts  of  the  year  1791  were  separately  laid  be- 
fore your  housa  I  am  ready  to  stand  by  a  comparison  of 
the  produce  of  four  years  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1792,  with  that  of  the  war.  Of  the  year  immediately  previ- 
ous to  hostilities,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  perfect 
documents  ^  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me,  that  al- 
though a  comparison,  including  that  year,  might  be  less  fa- 
vourable, yet  it  would  not  essentially  injure  my  argument. 

Tou  will  always  bear  in  mind,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  not 
considering  whether,  if  the  common  enemy  of  the  quiet  of 
Europe  had  not  forced  us  to  take  up  arms  in  our  own  de- 
fence, the  spring-tide  of  our  prosperity  might  not  have  flow- 
ed higher  than  the  mark  at  which  it  now  stands.  That  con- 
sideration is  connected  with  the  question  of  the  justice  and 
the  necessity  of  the  war.  It  is  a  question  which  I  have  long 
since  discussed.  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether 
there  exists,  in  fact,  any  such  necessity  as  we  hear  every  day 
asserted,  to  furnish  a  miserable  pretext  for  counselling  us  to 
surrender,  at  discretion,  our  conquests,  our  honour,  our  dig- 
nity, our  very  independence,  and,  with  it,  all  that  is  dear  to 
man.  It  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  if  I 
can  make  it  appear  that  we  have  been  stationary  during  the 
war.  What  then  will  be  said,  if,  in  reality,  it  shall  be  proved 
that  there  is  every  indication  *  of  increased  and  increasing 
wealth,  not  only  poured  into  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  na- 
tional capital,  but  diffused  through  all  the  channels  of  all  the 
higher  classes,  and  giving  life  and  activity,  as  it  paffes,  to  the 
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«|^i€Bkure9  the  manufactures  the  9>mtnerce,  and  the  navi* 
gation  of  the  country  ? 

The  finance  committee,  which  has  been  appointed  in  this 
sesskm)  has  already  made  two  reports •  Every  conclusion  that 
I  had  before  drawn,  as  you  know,  from  my  own  observation, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  there  confirmed  by  that  great 
poblick  authority.  Large  as  was  the  sum,  by  which  the  com- 
mittee of  1791  found  the  estimate  of  1786  to  have  been  ex- 
ceeded in  the  actual  produce  of  four  years  of  peace,  their  own 
estimate  has  been  exceeded,  during  the  war,  by  a  sum  more 
than  one^third  larger.  The  same  taxes  have  yielded  more 
than  half  a  million  beyond  their  calculation.  They  yielded 
this,  notwithstanding  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  against 
which,  you  may  remember,  I  privately  remonstrated.  With 
an  allowance  for  that  defalcation,  they  have  yielded  sixty 
thousand  pounds  annually  above  the  actual  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding four  years  of  peace.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  with- 
out parallel  in  all  former  wars.  If  regard  be  had  to  the  great 
and  unaiKkidable  burthens  of  the  present  war,  I  am  confident 
of  the  fact. 

But  let  us  descend  to  particulars.  The  taxes,  which  go 
by  the  general  name  of  assessed  taxes,  comprehend  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole  domestick  establishment  of  the  rich. 
They  include  some  things,  which  belong  to  the  middling, 
and  even  to  all,  but  the  very  lowest,  classes.  They  now  con- 
sist of  the  duties  on  houses  and  windows,  on  male  servants, 
horses^  and  carriages.  They  did  also  extend  to  cottages,  to 
female  servants,  waggons^  and  carts  used  in  husbandry,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1792  ;  when^  with  more  enlightened  poli- 
cy, at  the  moment  that  the  possibility  of  war  could  not  be 
out  of  the  contemplation  of  any  statesman,  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  confined  them  to  their  present  objects.  I  shall 
give  the  gross  assessment  for  five  years,  as  I  find  it  in  the 
appendix  to  the  second  report  of  your  committee. 

1791  ending  5th  April  1792  £.\, 106,331 

1792 1793  1,585,291 

1793 1794  l,.7i)7,C"2S 

1794  1795  l,G08,l<m 

17p5 179G  IjG^.I.PTI 
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Here  will  be  seen  a  gradual  bcrease  during  the  whole  prog- 
ress of  the  war  :  and  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  rise  in 
the  last  year,  after  every  deduction  that  can  be  made,  afibrds 
the  most  consoling  and  encouraging  prospect*  It  is  enor- 
mously out  of  all  proportion. 

There  are  some  other  taxes,  which  seem  to  have  a  refer- 
ence to  the  same  general  head.  The  present  minister,  many 
years  ago,  subjected  bricks  and  tiles  to  a  duty  under  the  ex- 
cise* It  is  of  little  consequence  to  our  present  consideration^ 
whether  these  materials  have  been  employed  in  building  more 
commodious,  more  elegant,  and  more  magnificent  habitations, 
or  in  enlarging,  decorating,  and  remodelling  those,  which  suf- 
ficed for  our  plainer  ancestors.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war,  they  paid  so  largely  to  the  publick  revenue,  that  in 
1794  a  new  duty  was  laid  upon  them,  which  was  equal  to 
one  half  of  the  old,  and  which  has  produced  upwards  of 
165,000/.  in  the  last  three  years.  Tet  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  tlus  additional  weight*^,  there  has  been  an  actual 
augmentation  in  the  consumption.  The  only  two  other  ar- 
ticles which  come  under  this  description,  are,  the  stamp^uty 
om  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  the  customs  on  glass  plates. 
This  latter  is  now,  I  believe,  the  single  instance  of  costly  fur- 
niture to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  our  imports.  If  it  were 
wholly  to  vanish,  I  should  not  think  we  were  ruined.  Both 
the  duties  have  risen,  during  the  war,  very  considerably  in 
proportion  to  the  total  of  their  produce. 

We  have  no  tax  among  us  on  the  most  necessary  articles 
of  food.  The  receipts  of  our  Custom-house,  under  the  heads 
of  groceries,  afibrd  us,  however,  some  means  of  calculating 
our  luxuries  of  the  table.  The  articles  of  tea,  cofiee,  and 
cocoa-nuts,  I  would  propose  to  omit,  and  to  take  them  in 
stead  from  the  excise,  as  best  shewing  what  is  consumed  at 
home.  Upon  this  principle,  adding  them  all  together  (with 
the  exception  of  sugar,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  afterwards 
mention)  I  find  that  they  have  produced,  in  one  mode  of  com- 

*  This  and  the  following  tables  on  the  same  construction  are  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  finance  comnuttee  in  1791  and  1797,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  separate  paper  laid  before  the  house  of  commoos,  and  ordered  to 
br printed  on  the  7th  of  February  179S2. 
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parison*  upwards  oi  272fiOOLf  and  in  the  other  mode»  up- 
wards  of  165,000/.  more  durmg  the  war  than  in  peace.^    An 

BRICKS  AND  TILES. 

i      1787    £.94,521  "j  1793  £.122,975 

2      1788        96,278  ^  1794            106,811 

'S      1789        91,773  "^  1^95              83,804 

jS      1790      104,409  ^  1796              94,668 

........_  ■     I  Increaae  to   1790 


£.386,981  £.408,258       £.31,277 

Increase  to  1791 


1791  .  1 15,382     4  Yrs.  to  1791      £.407,842         £.416 


PLATE. 


g 

1787 

£.22,707 

.i 

1793 

£.25,920 

1788 

23,295 

i^ 
•s 

^ 

1794 

23,637 

1789 

22,453 

1795 

25,607 

1790 

18,483 

1796 

28,513 

Increase   to 

£.16,789 

Increase  to 

£.7^523 

£.86,888 

£.103,677 

1790 
17^ 

1791 

.  31,523 

4  Tn.  to  1791 

GLASS  Pj 

£.95,754 

LATES. 

1 

1787 

c 

.s 

1793 

£^,6S5 

• 

1788 

5,496 

If 

4 

1794 

5,456 

^ 

1789 

4,686 

1795 

5,839 

i 

1790 

6,008 

1796 

8,871 

£.16,190  £.25,821 

Increase  to  1791 


1791   .-    7,880    4  Yn.  to  1791    £.24,070  £.1,721 

•GROCERIES. 

J   1787  £.167,889  g  1793  £.124,655 

1738  133,191  ^  1794  195,840 

•g   1789  142,871  ^  1795  208,242 

fi      1790  156,311  fi  1796  159,826 


8n 


Increase  to  1790 
£.599,762  £.688,563  £.88,801 

'  —    Increase  to  1791 

1791    -     236,727     4Yr8.tol791    £.669,100        £.19,463 
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additional  duty  was  abo  laid  in  1795,  on  tea,  another  oo  co& 
fee»  and  a  third  on  raisins ;  an  article,  together  with  cur- 
rants, of  much  more  extensive  use,  than  would  readily  be  im« 
agined.  The  balance  in  favour  of  our  argument  would  have 
been  much  enhanced,  if  our  coffee  and  fruit  ships  from  the 
Mediterranean  had  arrived,  last  year,  at  their  usual  season. 
They  do  not  appear  in  these  accounts.  This  was  one  con- 
sequence arising  (would  to  Grod,  that  none  more  afflicting  to* 
Italy,  to  Europe,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  had  arisen !) 
from  our  impolitick  and  precipitate  desertion  of  that  impor- 


TEA, 


O 


1787     jC- 424,144 

j3      179S 
Z      1794 

^.477,644 

1788          426,660 

467,133 

1789.         539,575 

*^      1795 

507,518 

1790          417,636 

i      1796 

526,307 

>• 

iC*  19808,1 15 

£.1,978,601       £•  170,486 
Increase  to  1791 

1791     -    448,709 

4  Yrs.  to  1791 

jC.  1*832,680       £•  145,921 

The  additional  duty  imposed  in  1795,  produced  in  that 
year  £.  137,656,  and  in  1795,  j^.  200,107. 


COFFEE  AND  COCOA  NUTS. 


1 

1787    jC.  17,006 

S3      1793 

£.  36,846 

£ 

1788          30,217 

^      1794 

49,177 

•s 

1789          34,781 

"S      1795 

27,913 

^ 

1790          38,647 

t      1796 

pi 

19,711 

Jncn»se  to  1790 
;C.  12,993 

£.  120,654 

£.  133,647 

Decrease  to  1791 
iC.  11,195 

1791     -    41,194 

4  Yrs.  to  1791 

£.  144,842 

The  additional  duty  of  1795  in  that  year  gave  £.  16,775, 
and  in  1796  ;^.  15,319. 


tant  mariuiM  slatiofi*  As  tosn(ar/ 1  liave  eulttded  it  from 
the  groceries,  because  the  account  of  the  customs  is  not  a  per« 
feet  criterion  of  the  consumptiooy  mnch  having  been  re-ex- 
ported to  the  north  of  £ur<^,  which  used  to  be  supplied  by 
France  ^  and  in  the  official  p^)ers  which  I  have  foUowedf 
there  are  no  materials  to  furnish  grounds  for  computing  this 
reexportation.  The  increase  on  the  £ice  of  our  entries  is 
Immense  during  the  four  years  of  war»  little  short  of  thir« 
ikeen  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  increase  of  the  duties  on  beer  has  been  regularly 
progressive,  or  nearly  S9»  to  a  very  large  amoont^f   It 


^  SUGAR. 


17S7  £.l^Sf\0»' 
1788  l>184y458 
"S  1789  1,095,106 
l!      1790       I9O699IO8 

/;.  4,413,781 


1793  iC-U47S»18a 

1794  l9S92,965 

1795  1,338,246 
i796  1,474,999 

'  Increase  to  1790 

£.  5,679,249     £.  1,265,468 

Increaae  to  1791 


1791  -   l,044/>53    4YrB.t0  1791    £.4y39Sf7SS    £.l,2S6tS$4 

There  was  a  new  duty  oa  Argvr  in  17^1,  wfaiek  produced  in  1794 
^.234^92,  in  1 795,  iC.  206,932,  and  in  1796  )C*  245,024.  It  is  not  clew 
Brom  the  report  of  the  Cammitcee,  whether  the  additional  dtttj  is  inchtdei 
in  the  account  given  above. 


fBeer^  &c. 


J1787iC«l.!'fiM29 
1788  1,705,199 
JS  1789  1,742,514 
i      1790      1,858^3 

if.  7,067,185 


I 

"S 

4 


1793iC.2p43,909 

1794  2,062,053 

1795  1,931,101 

1796  2,294,377 


jC.8,»1,433 


IncrcBfe  to  1790 

£.  284,248 

Increase  to  1791 


1791       1,880,478  4  Yrt.to  1791  iC- 7,186,234  £.  1,165,19^ 


I  1787 
£  1788 
"S      1789 


it- 2)9^34 
215,578 
259,640 
808,624 

£.996,785 


WINE. 


I 

•a 
4 


1793 
1794 
1795 
1798 


£.228,887 
283,644 
317,072 
187,818 

£.1,011,421 


1791         336,549  4  Tts.  to  1791  £.  1,1 13,400 


tio  1790 

£.    14,638 

Decrease  to  1791 

£.101,979 


Vol.  IV. 


Qq<1 
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k  a  good  aeai  above  a  milEon^  and  is  more  thaoequal  to 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  produce.  Under  this  general  head» 
some  other  liquors  are  indudedy-^-cyder,  peny,  and  mead»  as 
well  as  vinegar^  and  verjuice ;  but  these  are  of  very  trifling 
consideration.  The  excise  duties  on  wine^  having  sunk  a 
little  during  the  two  first  years  of  the  war^  were  rapidly  rt^ 
covering  their  level  again.  In  1795»  a  heavy  additional  du- 
ty was  imposed  upon  them,  and  a  second  in  the  following 
year ;  yet  being  compared  wkh  four  years  of  peace  to  1790, 
they  actually  exhibit  a  small  gain  ta  the  revenue.  And  low 
as  the  importation  may  seem  in  1796,  when  contrasted  with 
any  year  since  the  French  treaty  in  i787»  it  is  still  more  than 
8000  tons  above  the  average  importation  for  three  years  pre- 
vious to  that  period.  I  have  added  sweets,  from  which  our 
factitious  wines  are  made ;  and  I  would  have  added  spirits, 
but  that  the  total  alteration  of  the  duties  in  1789,  and  the 
recent  interruption  of  our  distilleries,  rendered  any  compar- 
ison impracticable. 

QUANTITY  IMPORTED. 

S  1787  Tons  29,978  S  1 793  Tom  22,788 

0«  1788           85,442  ^  1794            27^68 

'S  1789           27,414  "S  1795            S2fi3S       • 

e  1790           29,189  tS  1796           19/>79 

The  ftd^idonal  duty  of  1795  produced  that  year  £.  790,871,  snd  in  1796 
£.  394,686.  A  tecond  additional  duty  which  produced  £.  98,165  w»  laid 
in  1796. 

SWEETS. 

S  1787  iC*H,167  i  1793  £.11^16 

£  1788  7>S75  ^  1794  IO96IS 

'S  1789  7>202  *S  1795  ISySSl 

1;  1790  4»953  i  1796  15,050 

>  '  >•  ■  Jncreate  to  1790 

£.  3O9697  £.  49,990         £»  1 9»902 

■  ■■    Increase  to  1791 

1791     -    IS9282    4  Yn. to  1791       iC*S29  81S         £.  17>178 


In  1795  an  additional  duty  wai  laid  on  this  article,  which  produced  that 
year  jC-^i^79,  and  in  1796  iC*  9,443,  and  in  1796  a  second  to  commence  oa 
the  20di  of  June  i  its  produce  in  that  year  was  £.  8,325. 
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The  ancient  stxflLe  cS  our  island,  in  which  we  are  clothed, 
is  very  imperfectly  to  be  traced  on  the  books  of  the  Custom-- 
house :  but  I  know,  that  our  wooUen  manufactures  flourish* 
I  recollect  to  have  seen  that  fact  very  fully  establbhed,  last 
year,  from  the  registers  kept  in  the  West-Riding  of  York* 
shire.  This  year,  in  the  west  of  England,  I  received  a  simi« 
lar  account,  on  jthe  authority  of  a  respectable  clothier,  in  that 
quarter,  whose  testimony  can  less  be  questioned,  because,  in 
bis  political  opinions,  he  b  adverse,  as  I  understand,  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  principal  articles  of  female 
dress,  for  some  time  past,  have  been  muslins  and  caliicoes.* 
These  elegant  fabricks  of  our  own  looms  in  the  east,  which 
serve  for  the  remitunce  of  our  own  revenues,  have  lately 
been  imitated  at  home,  with  improving  success,  by  the  inge- 
nious and  enterprising  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  Paisley, 
and  Glasgow.  At  the  same  time  the  importation  from 
Bengal  has  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  our  own  dex^ 
terity  and  industry  \  while  the  sale  of  our  f  printed  goods, 

•  MUSLINS  AND  CALICOES. 


]i 

1788 

£.  129,297 

i 

1793 

£.  173,050 

£ 

1789 

188,660 

1794 

104,902 

'S 

1790 

1^6,267 

"5 

1795 

103,856 

f. 

1791 

128,364 

t 

1796 

272,544 

, 

^ 

^ 

Increase  to  1791 

£,  522,588 

£.  654,353 

£.  131,764 

This  table  begins  with  1 788.    The  net  produce  of  the  preceding  year  is 
not  in  the  report  whence  th^  Uble  is  taken. 

t  PRINTED  GOODS. 

I  1787  £   142,000  i  1793  £.  191,566 

0«  1788  154,486  ^  1794  190,554 

^8  1789  153,202  "S  1795  197,416 

t  1790  167,156  2f  1796  230,530 

?         ^         


Increase  to  1790 


£.616,844  £,  810,066'  £,  193,222 

'  —    Increase  to  1791 

1791,  £.  191,489  4  Yrs.  to  1791  £.  666,333  £,  143,733 

These  duties  for  1787,  are  blended  with  several  others.  The  proportloa 
of  printed  goods  to  other  articles  for  four  years,  was  found  tobp  one^burthv 
The  propordqii  is  here  takto. 
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of  both  kinds,  has  been  with  equal  steadniess  ajhraneed,  by 
the  taste  and  execution  oF  our  designers  and  artists.  Oat 
woollens  and  cottons,  it  is  tmei  are  not  all  for  the  home  mar^ 
ket.  They  do  not  distinctly  prove  M^iat  is  my  present  point, 
our  own  wealth  by  our  own  expence.  I  admit  it :  we  export 
them  in  great  and  growing  quantities  :  and  they,  who  erode 
themselves  hoarse  about  the  decay  of  our  trade,  may  put  as 
much  of  this  account,  ^s  they  choose,  to  the  creditor  side  of 
money  received  from  other  countries  in  payment  for  British 
siall  and  labour.  They  may  settle  the  hems  to  their  own  li- 
king, where  all  goes  to  demonstrate  our  riches.  I  shall  be 
contented  here,  with  whatever  they  will  have  the  goodness  to 
leave  me,  and  pass  to  another  entry,  which  b  less  ambiguous  i 
I  mean  that  of  silk.*  The  manufactory  itself  is  a  forced  plan. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  guard  it  from  foreign  competition 
by  very  strict  prohibitory  laws.  What  we  import,  is  the  raw 
and  prepared  material,  which  is  worked  up  in  various  ways, 
and  worn  in  various  shapes  by  both  sexes.  After  what  we 
have  just  seen,  you  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
the  quantity  of  silk,  imported  during  the  war,  has  been  much 
greater,  than  it  was  previously  in  peace ;  and  yet  we  must  aH 
remember  to  our  mortification,  that  several  of  our  silk  ships 
fell  a  prey  to  citizen  admiral  Richery.  Tou  will  hardly  ex- 
pect me  to  go  through  the  tape  and  thread,  and  all  other 
small  wares  of  haberdashery  and  millinery  to  be  gleaned  up 
among  our  imports.  But  I  shall  make  one  observation,  and 
with  gre^t  satisfaction,  respecting  them.  They  gradually  di- 
minish, as  our  manufactures  of  the  same  description  spread 
into  their  places  ;  while  the  account  of  ornamental  articles 
which  our  country  does  not  produce,  and  we  cannot  wish  it 
to  produce,  contii^uesj»  upon  the  whole^  to  rise,  in  spite  of  aj^ 

•SILK, 


17S7    iC*)^9,91d  M  1793    £.909,915 

f  f^      1788         123,998  ^  1794         Sfl,306 

"^     1789        157,730  o  1795         210,785 

jj      1790        S1«,5M  i  1796         2Sl,p07 

#                  — — —  >                             ■     IiicrcaMtol790 
£.-654,162                           £.  868,955              £.  808,793 
■                                                 ■       locMSte  to  1791 
1791   £.  379^128  4  Yr«.  to  1791  ^^  773,378               £.  89,577 
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Alt  capricei  of  finqr  and  faskion.  Of  this  kind  are  the  di£* 
fercnt  Airs*Qfed  for  mnfivi  trimmiBgs  and  linings,  which,  a$ 
the  chief  of  tke  kind^  I  shall  particularize.  Tou  will  find 
them  l^ekyar* 

The  diverMHB  of  the  higher  chases  form  another,  and  the 
only  remaimtig  head  of  inquiry  into  their  expetioes.  I  mean 
those  dt?trf ions  which  distinguish  the  country  and  the  town 
life;  which  are  visible  and  tangible  to  the  statesman i  which 
have  some  pwUick  measure  and  standard.  And  here,  when 
I  look  to  the  report  of  yonr  committee,  I  &r  the  first  time, ' 
perceive  a  fa^nrew  it  is  clearly  so.  Whichever  way  I  reck- 
on the  four  years  of  peace,  the  old  tax  on  the  sports  of  the 
field  has  certainly  proved  deficimt  since  the  war.  The  same 
money,  however,  or  nearly  the  same^  has  been  paki  to  gov- 
ernment $  though  the  same  mia&ber  of  individuals  have  not 
eootribuced  to  the  payment.  An  additional  tax  was  laki  in 
1791,  and,  during  the  war,  has  produced  upwards  of 
91,000^;  which  is  about  400(WL  more  than  the  decrease  of 
the  old  t^,  in  one  scheme  of  con^sarison ;  and  about  44XKV. 
less,  in  the  other  scheme.  I  might  remark  that  the  amount 
of  the  new  tax,  in  the  several  years  of  the  war,  by  no  means 
bears  the  proportion,  which  it  ought,  to  the  oM.  There 
seems  to  be  some  great  irregularity,  or  other,  in  the  receipt : 
l>ut  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  examine  into  the  argu- 
ment. I  am  willing  to  suppose,  that  many,  who,  in  the  idle- 
ness of  peace,  made  war  upon  partridges,  hares,  and  pheas- 
ants, may  now  carry  more  noble  arms  against  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  Our  political  adversaries  may  do,  what  they 
please,  with  that  concession.    They  are  welcome  to  make 

♦FURS. 


1 

1787 

£.  3,463 

M      1793 
^      1794 

£.2,829 

£ 

1788 

2,957 

3,353 

•8 

1789 

1,111 

'S      1795 

3,966 

1! 

1790 

3,388 

i      1796 

6,138 

pM 

>" 

Increase  to  1 790 
£.4,687 

£.  10,899 

£.  15,586 

Increase  to  1791 
£.2.419 

1791 

^.  5,731  4Yn.tO  1791 

£,  13,167 

The  Bktna  here  selected  frem  the  Custom  house  accounts  are,  B!aei  Bear^ 
finSMiy  Fox,  Martet,  MinJ^  Mntputd,  0*ter^  Raawt^  and  ITaf^ 
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the  mort  of  it*    I  am  sore  of  a  very  handsome  set«<dr  in  the 
other  branch  of  expence  $  the  amusements  of  a  town*life« 

There  is  much  gaiety,  and  dissipation,  and  pnrfunon, 
which  must  escape  and  disappoint,  all  the  arithmetick  of  po* 
litical  economy.  But  the  theatres  are  a  prominent  feature. 
■  They  are  established  through  every  part  of  the  kii^om,  at 
a  cost  unknown  till  our  days.  There  is  hardly  a  provincial 
capital,  which  does  not  possess,  or  which  does  not  aspire  to 
possess,  a  theatre-royal.  Most  of  them  engage,  for  a  short 
time  at  a  vast  price,  every  actor  or  actress  of  name  in  the 
metropolis  \  a  distinction,  which,  in  the  rei^  of  my  old 
firiend  Garrick,  was  confined  to  very  few.  The  dresses,  the 
scenes,  the  decorations  of  every  kind,  I  am  toM,  are  in  a  new 
style  of  splendour,  and  magnificence ;  whether  to  the  advaa* 
ta^e  of  our  dramattck  taste,  upon  the  whole,  I  very  much 
doubt.  It  is  a  show^  and  a  spectacle,  not  a  play,  that  is  ex* 
hibited*  This  is  undoubtedly  in  the  genuine  manner  of  the 
Augustan  age,  but  in  a  masmer»  which  was  censured  by  one 
of  the  best  poets  and  criticks  of  that  or  any  age : 

— -fliigTaWt  ab  aure  volnptas 
OmniB  ad  inceitos  oculot,  &  guadia  Tana : 
Quatuor  ant  plures  aukea  premuntur  in  horas, 
Dum  fiigiuDt  equitam  turmx,  peditumque  catervx.— * 

I  mhst  interrupt  the  paiTage,  most  fervently  to  deprecate  and 
abominate  the  sequel, 

Moz  trahitnr  manibiis  regum  fortuna  retortis. 

I  hope,  that  no  French  firatemization,  which  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  with  systematised  re^dde,  would  assvaredly^ 
sooner  or  later»  draw  after  them,  even  if  it  shoidd  overturn, 
our  happy  constitution  itself,  could  so  change  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  ^  to  make  them  delight  in  representations  and 
processions,  which  have  no  other  merit  than  diat  of  degra* 
ding  and  insulting  the  name  of  royalty.  But  good  taste, 
manners,  morals,  religion,  all  fly,  wherever  the  principles  of 
Jacobinism  enter :  and  we  have  no  safety  agaihst  them  but 
in  arms. 
The  proprietors,  whether  in  this  they  follow  or  lead  what 
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b  callM  the  towiif  to  famish  out  these  gaudy  and  pompous 
entertaiaoieDtSf  must  coUea  so  much  more  from  the  publick. 
It  was  but  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  that 
they  levied  for  themselves  the  very  tax,  which,  at  the  close 
of  the  American  war,  they  represented  to  lord  North,  as  cer- 
tain ruin  to  their  afiairs  to  demand  for  the  state.  The  ex- 
ample has  since  been  imitated  by  the  managers  of  our  Italian 
opera.  Once  daring  the  war,  if  not  twice  (I  would  not  wil- 
lingly misstate  any  thing,  but  I  am  not  very  accurate  on  these 
subjects) 'they  have  raised  the  price  of  their  subscription. 
Yet  I  have  never  heard,  that  any  lasting  dissatisfaction  has 
been  manifested,  or  that  their  houses  have  been  unusually 
smd  constantly  thin.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  three  the- 
atres have  been  repeatedly  altered,  and  refitted,  and  en- 
larged, to  make  them  capacious  of  the  crowds,  that  nightly 
flock  to  them  ^  and  one  of  those  huge  and  lofty  piles»  which 
lifts  its  broad  shoulders  in  gigantick  pride,  almost  emulous  of 
Che  temples  of  God,  has  been  reared  ft*om  the  foundation  at 
a  charge  of  more  than  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  and  yet  re* 
mains  a  naked,  rough,  unsightly  heap. 

I  am  afraid,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  tired  you  with  these 
dull,  though  important  details.  But  we  are  upon  a  subject, 
which,  like  some  of  a  higher  nature,  reftises  ornament,  and 
is  contented  with  conveying  instruction.  I  know,  too,  the 
obstinacy  of  .unbelief,  in  those  perverted  minds,  which  have 
no  delight,  but  in  contemplating  the  supposed  distress,  and 
predicting  the  immediate  ruin,  of  their  country*  These 
birds  of  evil  presage,  at  all  times,  have  grated  our  ears  with 
their  melancholy  song ;  and  by  some  strange  fatality  or  oth- 
er, it  has  generally  happened,  that  they  have  poured  forth 
their  loudest  and  deepest  lamentations,  at  the  periods  of  our 
most  abundant  prosperity.  Very  early  in  my  publick  life,  I 
had  occasion  to  make  myself  a  little  acquainted  with  their 
natural  history.  My  first  political  tract  in  the  collection, 
which  a  firiend  has  made  of  my  publications,  is  an  answer  to 
.a  very  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  was 
thought  to  have  been  drawn  by  a  statesman  of  some  emi- 
nence in  his  time.  That  was  no  more  than  the  common 
spleen  of  disappointed  ambition :  in  the  present  day,  I  fear, 
that  too  many  are  actuated  by  a  more  malignant  and  danger- 
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089  spirit.  Thejhopey  bydepen^^oarniaidtwkliadeflpair 
ef  our  aieans  and  resource^  to  drhre  us,  trembling  aadnnre- 
sisriojr,  into  the  toils  of  oiir  eaemies,  wkh  whom,  Stom  tha 
beginniDg  of  tha  ravohition  ia  France,  they  haire  efver  moved 
in  strict  concert  and  co-operation.  If  with  the  repert  of  your 
finance  committee  in  their  hands,  they  can  still  aSect  to  des- 
pond, andcaastiU  saoceed,  as  th^  do,  iB^readingthe  con- 
tagion of  their  pretended  fears,  among  weil«dispQsed,  thon^ 
iveak  men  ;  there  is  no  way  of  coimttractiifl^  them,  bvt  by 
fixing  them  down  to  perticolars*  Nor  must  we  forget^  that 
Aej  are  unwearied  agitators,  bokd  assertors,  dexterous  sophia* 
ters.  Proof  must  be  accumulated  upon  proof,  to  silence  theoB* 
With  this  view  I  shatt  now  direct  our  attentiQii  to  some  other 
striking  and  unerring  indications  ef  our  ftouridung  condition  $ 
and  they  will,  in  general,  be  derived  from  other  sources,  but 
equally  authentick ;  fi*om  other  reports  and  peoceedings  of 
b^h  houses  of  parhament,  ail  which  unite  with  wonderful 
force  of  coiuent  in  the  same  general  result.  Hitherto  we 
have  seen  the  superfluity  of  our  capital  discovering  itsdf  only 
in  procuring  superfluous  accommodation  and  enjiqaneor,  in 
our  houses,  in  oinr  furniture,  in  our  estabiishmettts,  in  our  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  our  cknhing,  and  our  publick  diversiosB  : 
we  shall  now  see  it  more  beneficially  employed  in  improviug 
our  territory  itself :  we  shall  see  part  of  our  present  (qadence, 
with  provident  care,  put  out  to  usury  for  posterity. 

To  what  ultimate  extent,  it  may  be  wise  or  practicable,  to 
push  inclosttres  of  common  and  waste  lands,  may  be  a  <pie»- 
tion  of  doubt,  in  some  jpoints  of  view  ;  but  no  persrni  thmks 
them  already  carried  to  excess;  and  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  sums,  laid  out  upon  them,  gives  us  a  standard  of  esti- 
mating the  comparative  situation  of  the  landed  interest. 
Your  house,  this  session,  appointed  a  committee  on  waste 
hnds,  and  they  have  made  a  report  by  their  chairman,  an 
honouraUe  baronet,  for  whom  the  minister  the  other  day, 
(with  very  good  intentions,  I  believe,  but  with  little  real  prof- 
it to  the  pubtick)  thought  fit  to  erect  a  board  of  agriculture. 
The  account,  as  it  stands  there,  appears  sufliciently  favoura- 
ble. The  greatest  number  of  inclosing  bills,  passed  in  any 
one  year  of  the  last  peace,  does  not  equal  the  smallest  annual 
number  in  the  war;  and  those  of  the  last  year  exceed,  by 
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more  thatt  one  half,  the  highest  year  of  peace.  But  what  was 
my  surprise,  on  looking  into  the  late  report  of  the  secret 
committee  of  the  lords,  to  find  a  list  of  these  bills  during  th« 
war,  differing  in  every  year,  and  *  larger  on  the  whole,  by 
nearly  one  third  I  I  have  checked  this  account  by  the  stat«< 
iite-book,  and  find  it  to  be  correct.  What  new  brilliancy 
then  does  it  throw  over  the  prospect,  bright  as  it  was  before  i 
The  number  during  the  last  four  years,  has  more  than  donb* 
led  that  of  the  four  years  immediately  preceding ;  it  has  sar* 
passed  the  five  years  of  peace,  beyond  which  the  lords'  com- 
xnittees  have  not  gone ;  it  has  even  surpassed  (I  have  verified, 
the  fact)  the  whole  ten  years  of  peace*  I  cannot  slop  here. 
I  cannot  advance  a  single  step  in  this  inquiry,  without  beings 
obliged  to  cast  my  eyes  back  to  the  period  when  I  first  knew 
the  country.  These  bills,  which  had  begun  in  the  reign  of' 
queen  Anne,  had  passed  every  year  in  greater  or  less  num« 
bers  horn  the  year  1723  $  yet  in  all  that  space  of  time,  they 
had  not  reached  the  amount  of  any  two  years  <iuring  th« 
present  war ;  and  though  soon  after  that  time  they  rapidly 
mcreased,  still  at  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  thqf 
were  bar  short  of  the  number  passed  in  the  four  years  of 
hostilities. 

In  my  first  letter  I  mentioned  the  state  of  our  inhmd  nav** 
igation,  neglected  as  it  had  been  finom  the  reign  of  king  Wil^ 
Ikun  to  the  time  of  my  observation.  It  was  not  till  the  pres- 
ent reign,  that  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  fint  ezdted 
a  9fint  of  speculation  and  adventure  in  this  way.  This  spirit 
shewed  itself,  but  necessarily  made  no  great  progress,  in  the 
American  war.    When  peace  was  restored,  it  b^an  of  course 

*  RcpoR  of  the  Lords*  Committee  of  Secrecy,  ordered  to  be  printed,  28th 
April  1797,  Appcndb  44. 
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ta.wock  vjtb  more^sensijble  ^kct  i  jet  m  tmjW^  bmL^^ 
^V99t>  the  bilk  f9S$qd  on  t)iat  s|:^ject  voce  nq^  so  n^saay.uA^MfL 
c}ieyeai:1793tothepr9semsi^iODofpaili9inent.  Era«o.w)iia!|c. 
lfm,tm:e  on  th«  sutot^book,  I  am  confident  that  all  ibe  cap^ 
icalexpepded  in  these  projects  during  the  p^ace»  bore  no  d^ 
grec.  of  proportion^  (I  donbt  on  very,  grave  consid^ratiQpi. 
whether  all  that  was  ever  so  expended  was  equal)  to  the  mor. 
ney  wjbtch.  hp$  been  raised  for  the  same  pnrposesy  since  the 
war.*  I  )(npw,  that  in  the  last  four  years  of  peace»  when  they, 
rote  regularly!  andrapidly,  the  sums  specified  in  the  acts.wer^ 
notnear  onerthird  of  the  subsequent  amount.  Inthe  last  sesr. 
non  of  parliaments  the  grand  junction  company,  as  it  b  called* 
.  having  sunk  half  a  million,  (of  which  I  fe^el  the  good  effecjta 
at.my  own.  door)  applied  to  your  house,  for  permission  to  subr 
scribe  halfasmuch  more.among.themselv«8.  This  gnmdjunc* 
tion  is  aa  inosculation  of  the  grand  trunk  :  and  in  the.pi^eseiit. 
s^sion,  the  latter  company  has  obtained  the.  authopty.of  ps|i:.p. 
tiamentf  to'float  two  hundred  acres  of  land»  for  the  purpose  o^ 
f onnii^  a  reservoir,  thirty  feet  deep,  two  hundred  yard;i  ,wide^ 
at  the  <head>  and  two  miles  in  length  ;  a  lake  ^hichmay  sd* 
most  viie  with  that  which  once  fed  thenoK  obliterated  canal  o£ 
Languedock. 

The  present  war  is,above  all  others,(of  which  we  have;  heanl 
<Mrxead)awar  against  landed  property^  That  descrqp(;i0o  of, 
proper^  is  in  it&  nature  the  finn  base.of  every  stable,  go  vera*. 
ment4^  and  has  been  so  coosidered,  by.  all  the  wisest  wnten. 
of  the  old  philosophy,  from  the  time  of  the.Stagyrite,  who 
observes.^t  the  agricultural  class  of  all  others  is  the  leaitin^ 
clined  to  sedition.  We  find  it  to  .have  been  so  regarded,,  ia. 
the  practical  politicks  of  antiquity,  where  they  are  brought 
more  directly  home  to  our  understandings  and  bosoms  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  and  above  all,  in  the  writings  of  Cicero- 
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The  corintrjr 'tribes  vrete  ^tway^  thctogUt  feore  respectable, 
th&n  tlio$e  of  the  city.  '  And  if  in  otir  oiitrn  tiistbrjr,  there  id 
any  one  circumstance  to^hich,  under  God,  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  steady  resistance,  the  forttinate  is^ue,  and  Sober  set- 
tlement, of  all  ocrr  straggtesforlifaierty,  it  is,  that  ^hile  the 
landed  interest,  instead  of  forming  a  separate  body,  as  in 
otter  countries,  has,  at  all  times,  been  in  dose  connectidn 
and  union  irith  the  Other  great  interests  of  the  country,  it 
has  been  spontaneously  allowed  to  lead  and  direct,  and  mod- 
erate all  the  rest.  I  canndt,  therefore,  btit  scfe  with  singular 
gratification,  that  during  a  war  which  has  be^n  eminenAy 
made  for  the  destruction  of  the  landed  proprietors^  as  well 
as  of  priests  and  kmgs,  ad  much  has  been  done,  by  publi<^ 
works,  for  the  permanent  benfit  of  their  skake  in  this  coun- 
try, ak  in  aH  the  reit  of  the  current  century,  which  tiow  touch- 
es to  i&  x:16se.  Periiaps,  after  this,  it  may  not  be  necessaiy 
to  refer  t6  private  observation  j  but  I  am  satisfied,  that  in 
general^  the  rents  of  lands  havie  been  considerably  increased : 
they  are  increased  very  considerably  indeed  i  if  I  may  draw 
any  concfassibn  £rom  my  own  little  property  of  that  kind.  I 
am  not  ignoramt  however,  where  our  jpublitk  burdens  are 
most  galling.  But  aU  of  this  class  will  consider,  ^ho  they 
ire  that  are  princtpaliy  menaced ;  how  llttte  the  men  of  their 
description  in  other  countries,  where  this  revolutionary  fury 
has  but  touched,  have  been  found  equal  to  their  own  protec* 
tion;  how  tardy,  nsid  VinproViddl,  in'd  (hU  of  anguish  is 
their  flight,  chained  down  as  they  are  by  every  tie  to  the  soil ; 
how  helpless  they  are,  above  all  other  men,  in  exile,  in  povbri^, 
in  need,  in  all  the  varieties  of  wretchedness ;  and  then  let 
them  well  weigh,  what  are  the  burdens,  to  Which  they  ought 
not  to  submit  for  their  own  salvation. 

Many  of  the  authorities,  which  I  have  already  adduced,  Or 
to  which  I  have  referred,  may  convey  a  competent  notion  of 
some  of  our  principal  manufactures.  Their  general  state  will 
be  clear  from  that  of  our  external  and  internal  commerce, 
through  which  they  circulate,  and  of  which  they  are  at  ohtei 
the  cause  and  effect.  But  the  communication  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign 
countries,  has  cdways  been-regarded  as  one  of  the  most  certain 
tests  to  evince  the  prosperous  or  adverse  state  of  oul:  trade  in 
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jdl  its  branchts.  Recourse  has  usaally  1>eeii  bad  to  the  reven- 
ue of  the  post-office  with  this  view.  .  I  shall  include  the  pro- 
duct of  the  tax  which  was  laid  in  the  last  war,  and  which  will 
make  the  evidence  more  conclusive,  if  it  shall  afford  the  same 
infisrence  : — ^I  allude  to  the  post-horse  duty,  which  shews  the 
^personal  intercourse  within  the  kingdom  as  the  post-office 
•hews  the  intercourse  fay  letters,  both  within  and  without; 
The  first  of  these  standards,  then,  exhibits  an  increase,  ac« 
cording  to  my  former  schemes  o(  comparision,  from  an  elev- 
enth to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  "*  whole  duty.  The  post-- 
office, gives  still  less  consolation  to  those  who  are  miserable, 
in  proportion  as  the  country  feels  no  misery.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  to  the  month  of  April,  1796,  th« 
gross  produce  had  increased  by  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
sum,  which  the  state  now  derives  from  that  fiind.  I  find 
d&at  the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  l7dS,  gave  £.  697, 592 f 
and  the  year  ending  at  the  same  quarter  1796,  £*  750,687, 
after  a  fur  deduction  ha^ng  been  made  for  the  alteration 
(which,  you  know,  on  grounds  of  poUcy  I  never  approved) 
in  your  privilege  of  franking.  I  have  seen  no  formal  docu- 
ment subsequent  to  that  period,  but  I  have  been  cre<Gbly  in** 
(srmedythat  there  is  very  good  ground  to  believe,  that  die 
revenue  of  the  f  post<K>ffi^e  stiU  continues  to  be  tegahdj  and 
largely  upon  the  xise« 

*  POST  HORfiB  DUTY. 
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Uwrtsae  to  I79X 

1791   iC- 198,634  4  Yr|.  to  1791  £,.  755,009  iC«  40|i29 


f  Hm  abore  account  is  taken  from  a  paper  ivhich  was  ordered  hf  the 
"House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  8th  December,  1 796.  From  the  gross  pro* 
^uce  of  the  year  ending  5th  Appl,  1796,  there  has  beep  deducted  in  that 
ftatement  the  sumpf '£.  36,666,  in  coosequen<:e  of  the  regulation  on  franking, 
which  took  place  on  the  5th  May»  1795,  and  was  computed  at  £-  ^t  ^^^ 
pev'afiii.  To  shew  an  equal  number  of  yesn^  both  of  peaee  and  war,  cbeao» 
|:i|i||iti|  qf  two  precedlniyean  aregjivep  ia  the  f»IkivHng  table,  from  a  Report 
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What  is  the  true  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  annual 
number  of  bankruptciesi  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  dis- 
pute. On  one  side,  it  has  been  confidently  urged  as  a  sure 
symptom  of  a  decaying  trade :  on  the  other  side,  it  has  been 
insisted,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  attendant  upon  a  thriving 
trade ;  for  that  the  greater  is  the  whole  quantity  of  trade, 
4he  greater  of  course  must  be  the  positive  number  of  failures, 
while  the  aggregate  success  is  still  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
truth,  the  increase  of  the  number,  may  arise  from  either  of 
those  causes.  But  all  must  agree  in  one  conclusion,  that, 
if  the  number  diminishes,  and  at  the  same  time,  every  other 
sort  of  evidence  tends  to  shew  an  augmentation  of  trade,  there* 
i;«n  be  no  better  indication.  We  have  already  had  very  am- 
j>le  means  of  gathering,  that  the  year  1796  was  a  very  favour- 
jible  year  of  trade,  and  in  that  year  the  number  of  bankrupt-, 
cies  was  at  least  one  fifth  below  the  usual  average.  I  take 
this  from  *  the  declaration  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  house 
of  lords.  He  professed  to  speak  from  the  records  of  chan** 
eery ;  and  he  added  another  very  striking  fact,  that  on  th^ 
property  actually  paid  into  his  court  (a  very  small  part,  in«- 
deed,  of  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom)  there  had  ac- 
crued in  that  year  a  net  surplus  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  so  much  new  capitaL 

iliade  since  Mr.  BurVt  death  hj  a  Committco  of  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  claims  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  late  Comptroller  General  \ 
$ad  for  still  greater  satisfiiction,  the  number  of  lettcn,  inwards  and  outwards, 
Jiave  been  added,  except  for  the  year  179Q-179].  I'he  letter  book  for  thaT 
year  is  not  to  be  found. 
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Number  of  Letters. 
InwardsJOutwards^ 


1791-^1792 5S5.4SS—.*— 16,391,149  5»0ei,S44 

1798-»179»^-^-€g7,59g  S^84,«67  5/>41,lS7 

1793—1794 691,868 7/)94,777  6,537,884 

1794— 1795-. — 795,319  >  ■      .7,  71,029  7,473^6 
1795— 1796— -750,687.— 17,641/)77  8,597,167 

From  the  last  mentioned  Report  it  appears  that  the  accounts  have  not  been 
completely  and  authentically  made  up,  for  the  years  ending  5th  April,  1796 
^d  1797^  but  on  the  Receiver-General's  book  there  is  an  increase  of  the  I^ 
Ifr  year  pver  the  former,  equal  to  something  more  than  5  per  cent. 

^  In  a  debate,  SOth  December,  1796,  on  the  ratum  of  Lord  Mahnesbury. 
-r^  Woodfali's  VwUama^ltarj  Debstetj  vol*  jliiU.  page  591. 
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But  the  real  situation  of  oar  trade,  doritog  thft  Hfhofe  of 
tlus  war,  deserves  more  mimite  investigation.  I  shsSl  ))egtfi 
with  that,  which,  though  the  least  in  ixmsequtede,  msdctfs 
perhaps  the  most  impression  on  oar  senses,  because  it  meets 
cor  eyes  in  oar  daily  walks ; — I  mean  our  retafl  trade.  The 
exuberant  display  of  weakh  in  our  shops  was  tte  sight,  wUch 
most  amazed  a  learned  foreigner  of  distinction,  who  lately 
resided  among  us  :  his  expression,  I  remember^  was,  tliat 
^  thfy  seemed  to  be  bursting  luiti  opulence  into  the  streets"  The 
documents,  which  throw  light  on  this  subject,  are  not  many; 
but  they  all  meet  in  the  same  point :  all  concur  in  exhiUting 
an  increase.  The  most  material  are  the  general  Ucences* 
which  the  law  requires  to  be  taken  out  by  all  dealers  in  ex> 
dseable  commodities.  These  seem  to  be  subject  to  conud* 
eraUe  fluctuations.  They  have  not  been  so  low  in  any  year 
of  the  war,  as  in  the  years  1788  and  1789>  nor  evier  so  higfa 
in  peaces  as  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  I  should  next  staAe 
the  licences  to  dealers  in  spirits  and  wine,  but  die  <&nige  in 
them  which  took  place  in  1789  would  give  an  unfair  advan- 
tage to  my  argument.  I  shaQ  therefore  content  myself  with 
remarking,  that  from  the  date  of  that  change  the  spirit  licen- 
ces kept  nearly  the  same  level  till  the  stoppage  of  the  idistit' 
leries  in  1795.  If  they  dropped  a  little,  and  it  was  but  iittie^ 
the  wine  licences  during  the  same  time,  more  than  counter- 
vailed that  loss  to  the  revenue ;  and  it  is  remarkable  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  that  in  the  year  1796,  which  was  the  low- 
est in  the  excise  duties  on  wine  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  quan- 
tity imported,  more  dealers  in  wine  appear  to  have  been  li- 
censed, than  in  any  former  year,  excepting  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  This  (act  may  raise  some  doubt,  whether  the  con- 
sumption has  been  lessened  so  much  as,  I  believe,  h  com- 
monly imagined.     The  only  other  retsul-traders»  whom  I 
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fi^iipd  i^reotftred  u  to  adipit  o£beuig  selected,  are  teaMlealers^ 
SMl4  seU^fjft  <^  gold  and  silver  plate ;  both  of  whom  seem  to 
haye  QiukipUed  very  muc)i  in  prop<»tion  to  their  aggregate 
npxabf^**  I  have  kept  apart  one  set  of  licensed  sellers,  be- 
cause I  aiA  aw^re,  that  our  antagonists  may  be  inclined  to  tri- 
upAph  a  little,  when  I  name  auctioneers  and  auctions.  They 
may  be  di^Kised  to  consider  it  as  a  sort  of  trade,  which 
thrives. by  t^  distress  of  others.  But  if  they  will  look  at  it 
a  little  more  attentively,  they  will  find  their  gloomy  comfort 
vanish.  The  publick  income  firom  these  licenses,  has  risen 
^tb  very  great  regularity,  through  a  series  of  years,  which 
aU;must  advait  to  have  been  year9  of  prosperity.  It  is  re- 
i^arkabletoo^  that  in  the  year  179S,  which  was  the  great 
year  <^  bankn^cies,  these  f  duties  on  auctioneers  and  auc- 
tions, fell  b^ow  the  mark  of  1791 ;  and  in  179$,  which  year 
had  one-fifth  less  than  the  accustomed  average  of  bankrupt- 
cieSf  they  mowted  at  once  beyond  all  former  examples,    la 
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concldding  this  general  head,  yoo  will  permit  me*  lOf  dear 
Sir,  to  bring  to  your  notice  am  hiunMe,  but  todnstrioiis  and 
hborious  set  of  chapmeni  against  whom  the  Tengeanee  of 
your  house  has  sometimes  been  levelled,  with  what  policy  I^ 
need  not  stay  to  inquire,  as  they  have  escaped  withootmudi 
injury.  *The  hawkers  and  pediers,  I  am  assured,  vsre  sttK 
doing  well,  though  from  some  new  arrangements  respecting 
them  made  in  1789,  it  would  be  di£5cult  to  trace  their  pro>^ 
ceedings  in  any  satisfactory  manner. 

When  sttch^is  the  vigour  of  our  traffick  in  its  minntesl: 
ramifications,  we  may  be  persuaded  that  the  root  and  the- 
trunk  are  sound.  When  we  see  the  lifoi-blood  of  the  state 
circulate  so  fiwely  through  the  capilhuy  vessels  of  the  systeaiy 
we  scarcely  need  inquire,  if  the  heart  performs  its  fimctiont' 
aright.  But  let  us  approach  it ;  let  us  lay  it  bare,  and  watcit 
the  systole  and  diastole,  as  it  now  receives,  and  now  poun 
forth  the  vital  stream  through  all  the  members.  The  port 
of  London  has  always  supptied  the  main  evidence  of  the  state 
of  our  comnieree.  I  know,  that  amidst  all  the  difficulties 
and  embahrsBsments  of  the  year  179S,  firom  causes  unam- 
nected  with,  and  prior  to  the  war,  the  tonnage  of-  ships  in 
the  Thames  actuadly  rose.  But  I  shall  not  go  throng  a  de^ 
tail  of  official  papers  on  this  point.  There  is  evidence  which 
has  appeared  this  very  sesnon  before  your  house,  infinitely 
more  fntJUe  and  impressneto  jny  apprehension,  than  aH 
the  joumsds  and  ledgers  of  aU  tl^inspectors  general  from  the 
days  of  Davenant.  It  is  such^as  cannot  carry  with  it  any 
sort  of  £diacy«    it  corner  not  from  one  set,  but  from  many 

*  Since  Mr.  Burke*s  death,  a  fourth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Finaace 
has  made  its  appearance.  An  account  is  there  given  from  the  Stamp-office 
of  the  gross  produce  of  duties  on  Hawkers  and  Pedlers  for  fbnr  ^cars  of 
peace  and  four  of  war.  It  is  therefore  added  m  the  maimer  of  the  ether 
tables. 
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8  1790  6,708  ^  1794  6,104 

J;  1791  6,482  '^  1795  6,79* 

o  1792  6|008  ^  1796  7^82 

i  -'  S  

^  £,96^30  £90^23 

Tntreafe  in  4  ycsirs  of  War    -    -    •        L.1,493 
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opfK»ite  stftsfrf'wimessesiwtioaHmg^reemnotliingebe;  wk- 
flitsses  of  the  gravest  and  mmt  meaKeptionable  character, 
and  who  co»fitm  what  they  say,  i&  the  rarest  manner,  by 
their  conduct.  Two  different  bilb  have  been  brought  in  for 
improving  the  port  ot  London.  I  have  it  from  very  good 
iftfceiUgence,  that  when  the  project  was  first  suggested  from 
neceMity,  there  were  no  less  than  ei^t  di&rent  plans,  sup^ 
ported  by  eight  different  bodies  of  subscribers.  The  cost  of 
the  least  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
of  the  most  extensive,  at  twelve  hundred  thousand.  The 
two,  between  whkb  the  contest  now  lies,  substantially  agree 
(as  all  the  others  moist  lunre  done)  in  the  motives  and  rea^ 
sons  of  the  preamble  :  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  bttl 
which  is  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  because  I  regard  them  as  the  best  author* 
ity,  and  their  language  in  itself  is  frilkr  and  more  precise.  I 
certainly  see  them  complain  of  the  ^  great  delays,  accidents, 
damages,  losses,  and  extraordinary  expences,  which  are  aU 
most  continually  sustained,  to  the  hindrance  and  discourage* 
ment  of  commerce,  and  the  gneat  injury  of  the  publick  rev* 
««ie/'  But  what  are  the  causes  to  which  t\^  attribute 
thdr  coni|Asdnts  ?  The  first  is,  <«  That  imoii  TtfB  VEitT 
GREAT  AND  PROGRESSIVE  INCREASE  of  the 
NUMBER  AND  SIZE  of  ships  and  othbr  vessels 
TRADING  TO  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON ;  the  river  Thames  is, 
ta  general,  so  much  crowded,  that  the  navigation  of  a  consid^ 
ersMe-part  of  the  river  is  rendered  tedious  and  dangerous  $ 
and  there  is  much  want  of  room  for  the  safe  and  convenient 
mooring  of  vessels,  and  constant  access  to  them.'*  The  sec- 
ond is  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  the  want  of  regulations  and 
arrangements,  never  before  found  necessary,  for  expedition: 
and  facility.  The  third  is  of  another  kind,  but  to  the  same 
effect  5  "  that  the  legal  quays  are  too  confined,  and  there  is 
not  sufiicient  accommodation  for  the  landing  and  shipping  of 
cargoes."  And  the  fourth  and  last  is  still  difierent  ;  tHey 
describe  "  the  avenues  to  the  legal  quays,'*  (which  little 
more  than  a  century  since,  the  great  fire  of  London  opened 
and  dilated  beyond  the  measure  of  our  then  circumstances) 
to  be  now  "  much  too  narrow  and  incommodious,  for  th^ 
great  concourse  of  carts  and  other  carriages  usually  passing 
Vol.  IV.  S  s  s 
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the  ancient  limits  of  art  and  natiire.  Our  streets^,  oiur;  Umm% 
out  stunreH'the  river  it$eA(s  which  has  90  Jcmg  be«ii  ow^^prid^ 
are  impeded,  ainl  obsjtrucied,  and,cho;|ked  up.  by  our  riche^^ 
They  are^ike  <mr  shop^  <<  bursciiig  withopi4eiafi^/'  To  tl^««9 
vusfortpoes,  «o  these  distresses  and  grievances  ^an^>  v^  ^^yf^ 
told  it. is  to  be  imputed)  that  still  more  oif  our  ciypital  has  no^ 
been  pushed  into  the  channel  ^f  ofir  coE^merce^  to  rpU  l^icfc 
if^  itsxeflux  iSUU  more  abfifidajnt  capital,  and  fructify  the  n^^ 
tional  ti^asury  in  its  course.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  when  i 
have  before  my  eyes  tfaub  consentient  test^oKmy  of  the  poi^ppr 
lotion  of.  the;city  of  London,  ttbe  West  India  mercl^H^ts,  ^a^ 
all.the  oth^r  merchamts  who  prom^^ed  the  other  plaais,:  stnigt 
gUc^  and.  contending  which  of  M^^em  shall  be  permitted  to  lay 
Oiit  theismon^y  in  consonance  with  their  testiiQony  i  I  caa^ 
not  tuoi  aside  to -examine  what  one  or  two  violent  petiti^j(i% 
tu^mhuousLy  voted  l^  real  or  pretended  liverymen  of  Lon- 
dmiy. vp9^.'l^vf^  said  of  the-  utter  4«Krucl]on  and  annUubMii 
of  trade. 

Xhift  opM9  g  fiuh>cty  on  whidi  every  true  loner  ofihisrcofua* 
try,  aiKi.a(,«this  dm^b  etery  friend  to  the  liberties  of  Enrofie, 
and  4>f^$o«ial/Qrder  in  every- couatiy,  mlist  dw^.aod  e^^ptti- 
ate ^ith >dettgfat.  I  mean  to  windup all  my  proofeof  oor 
astonisbuiigiand  ahuesfe  inenKlslfle. prosperity,  wth^fae  valua- 
Ue  iirfoemadoagiven  to.  the' secret,  committee  Qf.tlieIjOB& 
by*  the  insp<^etor-gaieyal.  And  here  I  am  happy  that  I^caft 
administer  an  antidote  to  all  despondence,  from  the  somerdis* 
pessary  from  whkh  die  first- dose 'of  poison  was  suf^iosed  to 
hav«  oome.  The  report  of  thaf  committee  is  generally  be-> 
Ueved  to  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the  labours  of  the 
same,  noble  JLord,  who  was  said^  as  the  author  of  the  pampblat 
in  1795,  to  haveled  the  miyi  in  teadang  us  to  place  all.our 
hope  .oci  that  very  experiment,  which  he  afterwarda  decbred 
in^  his  place  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  utterly,  without 
hope.  We  have  now  his  authority  to^say,  that  as  ftr  as^cur 
resources:  were  concerned,  the«xperiment  was  equally  witfar 
out  necesuty. 

<*  It  appears,''  a»the  Conuaittee  has  veryi  justly  and  satis- 
£M:torily  observed,  <*  by  the  aocounts  of  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports ^and  exports  for  the  last  twenty  years,  produced  by  Mr. 
living,  that  the  demand  for  cash  to  be  sent  abroad**  (which  by 
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th^way»iiidttffitig  tlie  loan  to  tbe  emperor,  was  nearly  one 
tbird  less  sent  to  the  concment  of  Europe  than  in  fh«  ^ven 
yitars  w«r)  «<  wa»  greatly  compleiisated  by  a  very  hrge  bal- 
ance of  comiherce  in' favour  of  this  kingdoin ;  greater  than 
was  er&r  kMwn  in  any  preceding  period.  Tbe  value  of  the 
exports  of  tbe  last  year  amounted,  according  to  the  valuation 
en  which  tbe  accounts  of  the  inspector^general  are  founded, 
to  90,4^,184/. ;  which  is  more  than  double  what  it' was  in 
atij  year  of  the  American  war,  and  one  third  more  than  ft 
was  on  an  average  during  the  last  peace,  previous  to  the  year 
1709 ;  and  though  the  value  of  tbe  imports  to  this  country 
has,  during  the  same  peace,  greatly  uicreased,  the  es^cess  of 
the  value  of  tbe  exports  above  Hiat  of  the  imports,  Whieh 
isenstitutes  the  balance  of  trade,  has  augmented  even  in  a 
greater  proportion."  These  observations  might  perhaps  be 
branched  out  into  other  points  of  view,  but  I  shaU  leave  them 
to  your  own  active  and  ingenious  mind.  There  is  another 
laad  ^tiU  more  important  Hght  in  which  tbe  huspector^^geBeraFs 
information  may  be  seen ;  and  that  b,  as  afibrding  a  com- 
parison of  some  circumstances  in  this  war,  with  theiGOttimer- 
cial'bistory  of  all  our  other  wara  in  the  f  resens  centut^^ 

Inodl  iirmer  hostittlies,  ^our  exports  gradually  declined  in 
vohii^  and  then  (with  one  single  exc^ion)  ascended  agam, 
ttU  they  reached  and  passed  tbelevel'of  the  pmcedtfig  peaee. 
Batthb'^was  a  work  of  time,  sometimes  more,  someitmes  lesi^ 
dowi  In  queen  Anne's  war,  which  began  in  1706,  it  •  ^vas 
aa  interval  of  ten  years,  be£ure  this  was  effected.  Nine  years 
only  were  necessary  in  the  war  of  ITSd^  for  the  same  opera^ 
tion*  The  seven  years  war  saw  the  period  much  shortened : 
hostilities  b^egan  in  1755,  and  in  1 758^ the  fourth  year  of  the 
war,  ihe  exports  mounted,  above  tbe  peaces-mark.  There 
was,  however,  a  disiingnisbihg  feature  of  that  war,  that  our 
tonnage^  to  tbe  very  last  moment,  was  in  a  stale,  of  great  de^ 
presnon,  while  our  commerce  was  chiefly  carried  mi  by  for- 
eifpi  vessels*  Tbe  American  war  wastdarJcened  with  singular 
and  pe^iar  adversity.  Our  exports  never  .come  near  to  their 
peaceful  elevation,  and  our  tonnage  continued  with  very  lit- 
tle fiuctuatioBr ;  to  subside  lower  and  loiwer.*    On  the  other 

«(  Tim  accoaiit-18  extracttdfrois  dUBktmt  fiaits  of  Nit.  Cbiilmer's  e^trmntr. 
It  li.bBt  just  to  mention,  that  m  Mr.  Chslmen'  estimsce,  thfc  ttiuis  %euiiiJ 
formhr  law£r  than  tlioce  of  tbe  tame  year  in  Mr.  Inring 's  account. 
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wbk€' iSBvk  o£itt  sMgnbit  feUray«M  *  if  nrook  fiiteniati  csuiwsf 
as  ^reU  atf'the  coineqveiiee  ofliostilMesy  tire  tide  ebbed  in 
17C^9  it  rushed  back  again  wkk  a  bore  in  the^sUowring  year  % 
aad  from  that  time  bas  coatiated  to  sweli^  and  ran,  everf 
successive  year^  hi|^er  ^id  higher  loto  adl  oar  ports*  The 
vahie  ofiour  esposts  lasfc  year  above  the  year  l7iS  (the  mere 
kicieaie  of  our  coasmeree  during  the  war)  is  e^ial  to  the 
aiKrage  vahie  of  all  the  experts  duis&g  the  vrars  of  WiMiaA 
and  Annew 

it  hsB  been  already  poin(edoiit»  diat  our  imports  have  not 
taapt  pace  with  our  exports;  of  course,  on  th^  face  of -the 
aceoQttt,  the  baience  of  trade,  both  positively  and  company- 
tivUby  considered,  most  have  been  much  more  than  ever  in 
our  favour^  hi  that  early  little  tract  of  mine,  to  which  'i 
h^ve  already  more  tiian  onee  refipred,  I  made  many  ohadu 
vatiods^  on  tbe  usual  method  of  computing  that  balance,  as 
wen  as  the  usmd  objection  to  it,  that  die  entries  at  the  Co»- 
tom^bonse  wiete  not  always  true.  As  you  probably  resiei» 
ber  them  I  shali.not  repeat  them  here.  On  the  one  hand^ 
I  am  iwfc  surprised  that  thesametrite  objection  is  perpetually 
reoewedby  the  detractors  of  our  natiettal-aflbence)  add  osi 
the  oth«  hand  l  .aqu  gratified  m  perceiving,  that< thehalance 
of  trade  seeins.te*betKnr<couci^uted  in  a  manner  mucbMcieaiier^ 
than  it  used  to  be^  from  those^errciurs  which  I  liMtnerLy  no^ 
tieed.  T3aa  i|Bsp(ec%(n>genetal  appeaes-to  ha\«  made  his  esti^ 
mace  widi.  0very  possible  guaid  and. caution.  His  opinion  ia 
entitled  iQ'die  greatest  respect.  It  was  in  substance  (I  shaH 
again  use  thr  imrds  of  the  -Report,  ^as  much  better  than  my 
own)  «  That  the  true  balance  ofiour. trade,  amounted,  on  a 
medium  of  theJnaryearsprecUdiiigJaflna^  1796,  to  upwards 
of  6,50<V>Q0A  |ser  annum,  exclusive  of  the  profits  arising 
from  our  East  and  Wtsk  India  trade,  uiiich  he  estimates  at 
upwards  of  4)000yMl9/;^per  annum ;  exdusive  of  the  profits 
derived  from  our  fisfaeries.**  *  So' that  indudtng  the  fisheries, 
and  maidng^a  moderate  aUowaniB  for  the  exceedings,  wUch 
Mn  Irving  hiuttelf  supposed,  beyond  his  calculation^  widi« 
out  reckoning,  whit  the.pobHch.creditors-themseWes  pay 
to  themselves,  'add  r4t--  u  t^iog  one  dhiUiag  from  the 
stock  of  the  landed  interest  7  our  colontes}  our  orieotai  pos- 


nniiaUt tnr  AU  and  iDdiisirTy  our  asmuiemtf  and  navip* 
don^  at  *the  ^onunenccbhent'of  tlits  year,  were  pouring  %  new 
anmai'^apteal  inti>  the  kingdom ;  kanUfluUf  a  mitlion  short 
)of  the  whole  interest  of  that  tremendous  debt,  from  \?hick 
we  are  tan^  ta  shrink  indiemay>aa  fSpom  an  overwfaalnuwg 
vhA  intolerable  oppression. 

-  If  thtei  the  teal  state  of  this  natina  is  such  as  I  hwe-itg^ 
^scribed,'  and  I  am  only  apprefaensii^i  that  you  may  tfai»fcy  i 
lave  tsiken  too  much  pains  to  exdnde  all  do»bt  on  this  ifsm/t^ 
tion  ;  if  no  class  is  lessened  in  its  numbers,  or  in  ha  atodk^ 
tMT  in  its  conveniencies,  or  even  ks  luxuries  ;  if -they  bslihl  as 
many  habitatif»is,and  as  elegant  and  as  commodious  asTever^ 
«id  furnish  them  with  e'very  chargeable  ^eooratioo,  and  e^ 
cry  prodigality  of  ingtnioos  ini^ntion,  that  can  be  tkoogfai 
bf  i>y  those  who  even  encumber  the«r  necessities  with  ^nper^ 
flsous  accommodation  \  if  they  are  as  nmnerously  attended  \ 
if  thdr  equipages  are  as  splendid  ;  if  tbey  regale  at  table 
with  as  mudi  or  more  variety  of  plenty  than  «ver ;  if  they 
«re  dad  in  as  expensive  and  changeful  a  diversity  aocording 
to  their  uaum  and  modes ;  sf  they  are  not  deiesred  fms  tfaii 
ftteasures  of  the  fi^d  by  the  charges,  wineb  -goveroownt  has 
wisely  turned  from  the  mltwre  to  ithe  qx»rts  of  the  £eld;  if 
the  theat^M  are  as  rich  aoad  as  well  :filted>and  gredter,  and  at 
a  higher  price  than  ever  i  (and^  wfaatia  more  impntant  than 
^)  if  it  irplatn  froiR  riir wneawmrwhich  are  sfrtad  over  the 
aoil^  or  confided  to  the  winds  and  the  seas,  that  shore  are  as 
many  wbo  are  indulgent  to  tlmiff  paepenaities  of  ] 
iaa  others  to  thdr  volvptuaus  ^eMes^  and  that  die  ; 
capital  gro#a  instead  ef  ^hminifahig^  on  whstt  giWHiid  are 
we  authorized  to  say,.thataiBatKm,  gamboling  in  an  ocean  of 
amperflaity,  h  undone  by  want  j  With  what  ^e  can  we  pi«^ 
tend,  that  ^diey  mho  have  not  deaicilaay  one  gnitificaiioB  to 
any  one  appetite,  Ixave  aright  to  plead  poverty  in  order  to 
famish  their  virtues^  and  to  jmt  their  duties  eta  short  aUow<- 
ance  f  That  ibey  are  to  take  the  lawiimm  tfi  imperious  en<- 
jemy,  andean  contribute'nobdbnger  to  the  hononr  of  their 
king,  to  the  siipport  of  the  independence  oftheir  country,  to 
the  salvation  of  that-Enrdpe^  wbioh,  if  it  falls,  must  cruA 
them' with  its  gigantick  rains  i  How  can  they  afiect  to  swear, 
and  stagger,  and  groan  under  their  bwtheDs,  to  whom  the 
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mines  of  Newlbimdlandj  lidier  Oaii  tnose  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  are  now  thrown  in  as  a  make-^wriglit  in  the  scaAe  of 
dietr  exorbitant  opulence  ?  What  excuse  can  they  iave  to 
£unt,  and  creep,  amd  cringe,  and  prostrate  tfaemselres  at  the 
feotstool  of  ambition  and  crime,  who,  doriog  a  short  though 
violent  struggle,  which  thej  have  never  supported  with  die 
energy  of  men,  have  amassed  more  to  their  annual  accnmu* 
jbtioo,  than  all  the  well-husbanded  capital,  that  enaUed  their 
ancestors,  by  kmg,  and  doubtful,  and  obstinate  confficts,  to 
defend,  and  liberate,  and  vindicate  die  civilised  worid  i  But 
I  do  not  accuse  the  people  of  England.  As  to  the  great  ma^ 
jority'  of  the  nadon,  they  have  done  whatever  in  their  severd 
luks,  and  condidons,  and  descripdons,  was  required  of  them 
by  their  reladve  situations  in  society ;  and  from  those  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  cannot  depart,  without  the  subversion 
of  all  publick  order*  They  look  up  to  that  government, 
whidi  they  obey  that  they  may  be  protected.  They  ask  to 
be  led  and  directed  by  those  rvAers,  whom  Providence  and 
the  laws  of  their  country  have  set  over  them,  and  under  their 
goidacce  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  safety  and  honour^  They 
have  again  delegated  the  greatest  trust,  which  they  haw 
to  bestow,  to  those  faithiul  representadves  who  made  their 
true  voice  heard  against  the  disturbersand  destroyers  of  Eu- 
rope. They  suffered,  with  unapproving  acquiescence,  so* 
lidtatioiis,  which  they  had  in  no  shape  desired,  to  an  unjust 
and  usurping  power,  whom  they  had  never  provoked,  and 
whose  hostile  menaces  they  did  not  dread.  When  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  publick  service  could  only  be  met  by  their 
voluntary  zeal,  they  started  forth  with  an  ardour,  which  out- 
stripped the  wishes  of  those,  who  had  injured  them  by  doubt- 
ing, whether  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
compulsion.  They  have,  in  all  things,  reposed  an  enduring, 
but  not -an  unreflecting  confidence.  That  confidence  de- 
mands a  foil  return }  and  fixes  a  responnbility  on  the  min- 
isters entire  and  undivided.  The  people  stands  acquitted,  if 
the  war  is  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  objects.  If 
the  publick  honour  b  tarnished  ^  if  the  publick  safety -suffers 
any  detriment  $  the  ministers,  not  tbo  people,  are  to  answer 
it,  and  they  alone.  Its  armies,  its  navies,  are  given  to  them 
without  stint  or  restricdcm.      Its  treasures  are  poured  out  at 
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dieir  feeU  ItsconsUnq;  is  ready  to  second  all  their  efforts. 
Th^y  are  not  to  fe^  a  responsibility  for  acts  of  manly  ad« 
venture^  The  responsibility  which  they  are  to  drea^,  is,  lest 
they  should  shew  themselves  unequal  to  the  expectation  of 
a  brave  people.  The  more  doubtful  may  be  the  constitu« 
tional  and  economical  questions,  upon  which  they  have  re- 
ceived so  mftrked  a  support,  the  more  loudly  they  are  called 
upon  to  support  this  great  war,  for  the  success  of  which  their 
country  is  willing  to  supersede  considerations  of  no  slight  im- 
portance. Where  I  speak  of  responsibility,  I  dp  not  mean 
to. exclude  that  species  of  it,  which  the  legal  powers  of  the 
country  have  a  right  finally  to  exact  from  those  who  abnse 
a  pubUck  trust ;  but  high  as  this  is,  there  is  a  responsibility 
which  attaches  on  them,  from  which  the  whole  legitimate 
power  of  this  kingd9m  cannot  absolve  them  i  there  is  a  rer 
fponsibility  to  conscience  and  to  glory ;  a  responsibility  to 
the  existing  world,  and  to  that  posterity,  which  men  of  their 
eminence  cannot  avoid  for  glory  or  for  shame  i  a  responsibil* 
}ty  to  a  tribunal,  at  which,  not  only  ministers,  but  kings  and 
parliament^  but  even  nations  themselves,  nmst  one  day^ 
answer* 
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